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THE HURDER OP BOSS ITCREA. 

The excellent representation of this terrible atroc- 
inr, with the story of which most of our readers ar^ 
already ac^juainted, was copied by permission, from 
a painting by Messrs. Ward and Paee, now in the 
possession of Mr. Clover. The landscape portion 
was drawn by our very promising young countiy- 
man Mr. Ward, upon the spot of ihe original scene. 
The figures in the painting were done by Mr. Page ; 
those in our picture, however, were copied in part 
from his, but mostly from a fine English copperplate 
engraving of the same scene. This is the first of 
a series of historical engravings with which we 
promised to embellish the numbers of our Magazine. 
We feel assured that one engraving of this kind will 
give infinitely more satisfaction to the American 
reader, than half-a-dozen views of old castles, 
churches, or eccentrick characters. 

The following version of this story is from the 
industrious and prolifick pen of Mr. Sparks : — 

The murder of Jane M'Crea has been a theme 
which eloquence and sensibility have alike contrib- 
uted to dignify, and which has kindled in many a 
breast the emotions of a responsive sympathy. 
Gen. Gates's description, in his letter to Burgoyne, 
although more ornate than forcible, and abounding 
more in bad taste than simplicity or pathos, was 
suited to the feelings of the moment, and produced 
a lively impression in every part of America — and 
the glowing language of Burke, in one •of his cele- 
brated speeches in the British Parliament, made the 
story of Jane M'Crea familiar to the European world. 

This young lady was the daughter of a clergy- 
man, who died in New Jersey before the Revolution. 
Upon her father's death she sought a home in the 
house of her brother, a respectable gentleman resid- 
ing on the western bank of Hudson's river, about 4 
miles below Fort Edward. Here she formed an in- 
timacy with a young man named David Jones, to 
whom it was imderstood she was engaged to be 
married. When the war broke out, Jones took the 
side of the royalists, went to Canada, received a 
commission, and was a captain or lieutenant among 
the provincials in Burgoyne's army. 

Fort Edward was situate on the eastern margin of 
Hudson's river, within a few yards of the water, and 
snrrounded by a plain of considerable extent, which 
was cleared of wood and cultivated. On the road 
leading to the north, and near the foot of the hill, 
about one third of a mile from the fort, stood a house 
occupied by Mrs. M'Neil, a widow lady and an ac- 
quaintance of Miss M'Crea, with whom she was 
sta3ring as a visiter at the time the American army 
was in that neighbourhood. The side of the hill was 
covered with a growth of bushes, and on its top, a 
quarter of a mile from the house, stood a large pine 
tree, near the root of which gushed out a perennial 
spring of water. A guard of one hundred men had 
been leil at the fort, and a picket under Lt. Van 
Vechten was soon stationed in the woods on a hill 
a little beyond the pine tree. 

Early one morning this picket guard was attacked 
by a party of Indians, rushing through the woods 
from difiTerent points at the same moment, and rend- 
ing the air with hideous yells. Lt. Van Vechten and 
five others were killed and scalped, and four were 
wounded. S. Standish, one of the guard, whose 
post was near the pine tree, discharged his musket 



at the first Indian he saw, and ran down the hill to* 
wards the fort ; but he had no sooner reached the 
plain, than three Indians, who had pursued him to 
cut dff his retreat, darted out of the bushes, fired 
and wounded him in the foot. One of them sprang 
upon him, threw him to the ground, pinioned his 
arms, and then pushed him vi(Jent]y «p the hill. He 
naturally made as much haste as he could, and in a 
short time they came to the spring, where several 
Indians were assembled. 

Here Standish was led to himself, at a little dis- 
tance from the spring and the pine tree, expecting 
every moment to share the fate of his comrades whose 
scalps were conspicuously displayed. A few minutes 
only had elapsed, when he saw a small party of In- 
dians ascending the hill, and with them Mrs. M'Neil 
and Miss M'Crea on foot, He knew them both* 
having of^en been at Mrs. lifNefl's house. The par^ 
ty had hardly joined the other Indians when he per- 
ceived much agitation among them, high words and 
violent gestures, till at leng& they engaged in a fu- 
rious quarrel, and beat one another with their mus- 
kets. In the midst of which fray, one of the chiefs, 
apparently in a paroxysm of rage, shot Miss M'Crea 
in the breast. She instantly fell and expired. Her 
hair was long and flowing. The same chief grasped 
it in his hand, seized his knife, and took off the scalp 
in such a manner as to include nearly the whole of 
the hair — ^then springing from the ground, he tossed 
it in the face of a young warriour, who stood near him 
watching the operation, brandished it in the air, and 
uttered a yell of savage exultation. When this was 
done, the quanrel ceased — ^and, as the fort had al- 
ready been alarmed, the Indians hurried away as 
quickly as possible to Gen. Fraser*s encampment 
on the road to Fort Aime, taking with them Mrs 
M'Neil and Samuel Standish. 

The bodies of the slain were foimd by a party 
that wont in pursuit, and were carried across the 
river. They nad been stripped of their clothing, 
and the body of Miss M'Crea was wounded in nine 
places either by a scalping knife or a tomahawk. A 
messenger was despatched to convey the afflicting 
intelligence to her brother, who arrived soon after- 
wards, took charge of his sister's remains, and had 
them interred on the east side of the river, about 
three miles below the fort. The body of Lt Van 
Vechten was buried at the same time and on the 
same spot. 

History has preserved no facts by which we can 
at this day ascertain the reason why Miss M'Crea 
should remain as she did in so exposed and unpro- 
tected a situation. She had been reminded of her 
danger by the people of the fort. Tradition relates, 
however, and with seeming truth, that through some 
medium of communication she had promised her 
lover, probably by his advice, to remain iathis place, 
until an opportunity should occur to join him in com- 
pany with her hostess and friend. It is said, that 
when they saw the Indians coming to the house« 
they were at first frightened, and attempted to escape 
— but, as the Indians made signs of a pacifick inten- 
tion, and one of them held up a letter intimating that 
it was to be opened, their fears were calmed and the 
letter was read. It was from Jones, and contained a 
request that they would pat themselves under the 
charge of the Indians, whom he had sent fbir the pur- 
pose, and who would guard th«si in safetr to the 
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British c^wp. Unfojrtimately, two aaparate parties 
of IndianSf or at least two chiefs acting independ- 
ently of each other, had united in this enterprise, 
combining with it an attack upon the picket guard. 
It is incredible that Jones should not hanre known 
this part of the anrangemont, or he would have {ore- 
seea the danger it dureatened. When the prize was 
in their hancb, the two chiefs quarrelled about the 
mode of dividing the reward they were to receive — 
and according to the Indian role of settling disputes 
in the case of captives, one of them in a wild lit of 
passion killed the viistim and secured the scalp. Nor 
IS it the least shocking feature of the transaction 
that the savage seemed not aware of the nature of his 
mission. Uninformed as to the motive of his em- 
ployer for obtaining the person of the lady, or not com- 
prekending it, he regarded her in the light of a pris- 
oner and supposed the scalp would be an acceptable 
trophy. Let it be imagined what were the feelings 
of the anxious lover, waiting with joyful anUcipation 
the arrival of his intended bride, when this appal- 
liOg proof of her death was presented him. The in- 
nocent.had suffered by the nand of cruelty and vio- 
lence, which he had unconsciously armed — ^his most 
fondly cherished hopes were blasted, and a sting 
was planted in his soul, which time and forgetfulness 
could never eradicate. His spirit was scathed and 
his heart broken. He lived but a few years, a prey 
to his sad recollectionsi and sunk into the grave un- 
der the burden of his grief. 

The remembrance of this melancholy tale is still 
cherished with a lively sympathy by the people who 
dwell neqr the scene of its principal incidents. The 
inhabitants of the village of Fort Edward have lately 
removed the remains of Miss M'Crea from their ob- 
scure resting-place, and deposited them in the publick 
burial grou]^. The ceremony was solemn and im 
pressive. A procession of young men and maidens 
followed the relicks, and wept in silence when the 
eaxlh was agaia closed over them — ^thus exhibiting 
an honourable proof of sensibility and of respect for 
the dead. The little fountain still iwurs forth its 
clear waters near the brow of the hill and the ven- 
erable pii|e 3^t stands in all its majesty, broken at 
the lop, uid shorn of its Inanches by the winds. and 
ttoxms of half a century — but revered as marking 
the spot where youth and innocence were sacrificed 
in the tragick death of Jane ATCrea. 
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*<ffilloiT piweDlB eompUU exanqilM. BMpmimet i» donUy 
defective; we are born too late to see the begiimmg, and 
we die too eoon to aae the end ef manv thinga. History 
supplies both of these defeeti: modern liislory shows the 
causes^ when experience piestnts the effects alone: and 
anciflnt history enables ns to guess at the efled% when eipe- 
lienee pxesents the causes alone."— J^ol^nfftroAc 

PERIOD V. 

The period ofHomn^ eaUeni&ng frem ike dedicoHim 

t Socman's temple^ 1004 ^.c.taike fewhding of 
ne 752 years b. c. 

TUB ISAABLITBS. 

The Israelites continne to i?iaiT>tiMn a hi|h and im 
pox]tiu»t rank ameng the ancient nationitf,iqp to Period 
V . Althoil^.wa have aeeii tbMa hunted down and 



oppressed hy ahnost erery contemporaiy nation .or 
Uibe whose hostility and hate could reach or affect 
them, yet the chosen of the Almighty have been^sus- 
tained through unexampled vicissitudes and unequal- 
led sufferings. From the time of their expulsion from 
their native land, until the death of David, they had not 
the slightest guarantee of peace, but the ancient pro- 
mise of Noah, or a hope in God, whose favour was 
continually maiiifested in miracles. Suffering all that 
human nature could sustain in Egypt, they were 
miraculously delivered and sent back miraculously 
protected to' the promised land. Threatened with 
extermination by the hordes of murderous tribes that 
infested Canaan, they were obliged even here to exert 
all their strength and vigilance, to defeat the designs 
of treachery and to escape the hands of blood-thirsty 
savages. Afler frequent and obstinate battles, great 
losses, persevering and indefatigable action, they sue 
ceeded tmder the excellent generalship of the con- 
quering Joshua, in getting a footing upon the prom- 
ised land. For the space of 356 years afterwards, 
they but illy prospered under the governing direction 
of a succession of judges. Samuel, the Jast and most 
eminent of these leaders, was succeeded by a king 
in the person of Saul. His reign was characterized 
by crime and ill success, and he died miserably. 
Then came the brave, talented, and pious David. His 
valiant and indomitable energy, while it ensured 
fame to himself, raised his people to the greatest em- 
inence and renown. After him the wise and rich 
Solomon succeeded to the throne of Israel, and we 
now approach a period of profoimd peace and prosper- 
ity in the history of this people. 

Wd have seen the Philistines, the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, the Amalekites, and the Idumeans very 
nearly supplanted, and most of them, if not destiojped, 
at least no longer known as nations. The Canaan- 
ites also, involving themselves with the Phenicians, 
no longer had a national existence. The Phenici^na 
had considerably improved, and were slowly prqgies- 
sing in navigation, trade and the arts. Greece had 
been occupied with the Trojan war, and was yet in 
an unsettled state. Egypt was suffering the direst 
calamities, the retributocy vengeance of heaven for 
their inhomanity, injustice and crime. The Lydtaa 
merchants had been driven from the bordersof the 
iBgean sea by the invading lonians, and their oohh 
mercial operations at this juncture seem to have faf^a 
entirely restricted, or at least confined to the obi<^« 
ty of their own nation. Italy was qmet, and eoafin* 
ed herself to domestick industry and the study of the 
arts. Syria seems to have been nursing a hontie 
jealouqr, and preparing herself for an invasion of Is* 
rad, Moh-wang was lyon the Chinese thione, tad, 
scarcely recovered firom^the evils of a civil war which 
had resulted fromthis rivaliy ofaerenty indepen^Ual 
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'govemment acknowledging one king, China was 
^fending herself against the Tartars. 

Solmnon, the son of DaTid hj Bathsheha, com- 
menced his prosperous reign over Israel, by putting 
to death all who were ambitious of the throne, and in 
fidfiUing his father*8 instruction in relation to the build- 
ing of a temple that he had designed as a magnifi- 
cent repository of the ark of God. Among other ex- 
pedients to fortify himself against enemies, he resort- 
ed to an alliance with the king of Egypt, and married 
that powerful prince's daughter. Her dowry was the 
city of Gezer, which Pharaoh had taken from the Ca- 
naanites. Solomon, in his choice of wisdom, pray- 
ed God for such a degree of wisdom only, as might 
enable him to govern with that prudence and saga- 
city, 38 became a king of Israel. That wisdom 
was chiefly manifested in a judicious government 
adapted to the people and to the times ; in the man- 
agement of commercial intercourse, and his diplo- 
matick relations ; in settling his customs and finan- 
ces ; in the choice of his officers ; in the regulation of 
bis army; in his administration of justice, and the gen- 
eral discipline of his subjects. This excellent econ- 
opiy of the state ; added to his immense riches, " gave 
him such a powerful sway, that he lived in the pro- 
fpundest peace, plenty and grandeur of any prince of 
his times ; beloved by his friends and allies, who were 
constantly pouring the richest treasures upon him ; 
feared by his enemies, receiving large tributes from 
several crowned heads, and resorted unto from all 
parts of the world, for his excellent wisdom and mag- 
nificence, which brought in a continual concourse of 
strangers to his metropolis, and enriched it to such a 
degree, that gold and silver seenied to have lost their 
inUinsick value, by their extraordinary abundance." 
The revenue*of his navy alone exclusive of his cus- 
toms, amounted to nearly seven hundred and fifly 
thousand dollars. He encouraged every branch of 
trade and industry that was laudaMe and useful ; he 
first introduced horses and chariots into Israel, and 
he had forty thousand stalls of horses for his chariots, 
send twelve thousand horsemen, and with his imex- 
ampled magnificence and wealth, unlike manyof the 
rich of modem days, he had. a largeness of heart, even 
•s the sand that b on the seashore. His dominion ex- 
tended from beyond the river Euphrates, to the Nile 
or borders of Egypt, and all the kings of those coun- 
tries were tributary to him I Kings 4. He opened 
a corr^pondence with many foreign princes, through 
whose friendship, especially that of Hiram, king of 
Tyro, he obtained abundant materials for building his 
temple, in exchange for the produce of his own do- 
nfauons. The particulars in relation to the building of 
this temple, which, accoi^ding to some historians was 
dM most important act of his reign, we g^ve in the 
doicriptioii below. In pnxmving materials for this 



magnificent temple, Solomon bnitt a ibkirj upon tke 
Red sea and placed it under the care oTTjrriansailorSv 
who in the course of three years brought him an im- 
mense quantity of gold and silver from Ophir, and pre- 
cious stone, spices, ebony, ivory, apes, &c. fnm Tar- 
shish. There have been groat disputes as to the situ- 
ation of Ophir and Tarshish. Some have conjectur- 
ed that they were in China, others in the East Indies 
or on the borders of the Red sea, or perhaps b die 
Mediterranean ; but James Bruce, in his travels to 
discover the source of the Nile, proves conclusiv^y 
that Sofala, the main land opposite to Madagascar on 
the southeastern coast of Africa, is the C^hir sad 
Tarshish of Arrtiqnity.* Sokunon's renown also 
brought to him Queen Sheba, who made him magni- 
ficent presents. She is spoken of in the Scriptures 
as the Queen of the South ; and Mr. Bruce clearly 
proves that she was Queen of Abyssinia, and in pos- 
session of Ophir. In the nidst of his glory and in an 
administration that would have seemed to roquiro the 
most constant study and vigilance, Solomon comple- 
ted his magnificent temple after seven years' labour, 
and consecrated it to the Lord : a work, the ixtner- 
dinary, intricate and extensive design of which, says 
Josephus, would have crazed any head but Solomon^is; 
yet he had an almost incredible number of workmen 
employed m every variety of art, and the stone and 
the timber wero hewn m the inountams, and in ftd 
all the materials wero proparod, beforo the temple 
was put together, so that when it was erocting, not the 
sound of a hammer was heard. 

It is interosting to contemplate the extraoidin«rf 
reign of this most extraordinary man. As he wae m 
prince of unequalled splendour, so he was a man of 
unequalled wisdom ; if his wealth was unexampled 
so was his munificence. If he had artificial attriM:- 
tions around him, so there came of all people to hear 
his wisdom : *< For he spake throe thousand proverbs : 
and his songs were a thousand and five. And he 
spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto* the hyssop that springeth out of the wall : 
he spoke also of beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes."' He wrote the bo<^ of Prov- 
erbs, and Ecclesiastes and the CanHeles^ Whoever 
studied the first, without observing truth and imbi- 
bing the most excellent practical wisdom^ from every 
line ? The second contains lessons and advice, with- 
out practically adopting the spirit of which, no man 
can prosper. The last as a model of poetry, imbody- 
ing this finest sentiments in the inoM beautffbl and 
efifective language ^ r» unsurpassed and unsurpassable ! 
To point out an instance in which he expresses a com- 
mon truth in the most beauiifiri language, and in which 
he evinces a most perfect knowledge of the anato- 
my of lh» hum^n system : Ecolesiames 12 : 6. Or 
•BMe^slVsfela VeL<S;>9i 
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infer the sHm«ff4 tehMedf^t^go^mbcwlbebra^ 
k$n^ or $bepiiek$rbe krokm^ ^hejimntain^ or the toheel 
broken althe cistern: Then shall the dust return to the 
e^rth us it was^ 4^. By the silver cosd ia meant tbe 
netves) which proceediiig from thebrain, are collected 
ia the meduiia oblongata in therefu* part of the head, 
and distributed downwards throughout the system, 
carrying the vital principle through every part. A 
blow received in the back part of the head^ or any con^ 
tusion of these delicatesilver nerves, is extremely dan- 
gerous ; a^ severe contusion or a rupture produces in- 
staat death. These nerves resemble silver tubes, 
'rhe <* golden bowl" is the scull. The ''pitcher at the 
fountain,'^ is the grent^^rla, which exactly resembles 
a- pitcher, with the handle afi&xed ; this organ empties 
the blood into tho heart, whjich is the " fountain." 
TJbe ** wheel at the cistern^" is the passage through 
¥^ch the blood is sent from the heart to the lungs, 
**the eistem," where it is purified and sent back to the 
f<runtain. The whole blood is sent round from the 
"fountain" to the " cistern" in this wheel-like manner 
e?ery seven or eight minutes. How much wisdom 
did Solomon exhibit in that single verse ! what abeau- 
ti^ text for one of the suUiniest sermons! Yet, is 
there one clergyman in fiiVy ever knew the meaning 
o( that verse ? We confess toe never knew how to 
iaierpret it^ until a learned friend, a physician, after 



severe study pointedout to usitsbeautiestuidits tmlh. 
In early life, as we have ^een, Solomon was exem* 
plary in piety and great in wisdom ; but as he grew 
old he was guilty of great defection from the strict* 
ness of religion. Sq strange indeed were his pro* 
pensities, that in after life he married seven hundred 
women, besides taking three hundred concubines, or 
wives of the second rank. So great was his con* 
plaisance and love for them, that he bttih altars and 
temples to all their deities ; for many of these wo- 
men were idolaters.- So great was his comq>tion. 
that the Lord declared by the prophet Abijah, thathe 
would divide the kingdom after his death, and give 
ten tribes to Jeroboam ; which accordingly took jdace. 
Towards the close of his reign, as a punishment for 
his effeminacy and idolatry, Uie Lord stirred upcMT'* 
tain adversaries against him ; and, though the furiiud* 
y^ evil threatened against Israel was not to 096iir 
during his day, yet he had the mortification of ki|9W» 
ing that it Vould be inflicted under die administration 
of his son ; and that his own conduct would be the 
procuring cause. It is believed l^ most historians 
that he repented of his dereliction from duty beiofo 
he died, though nothing is said on ^s point in the. 
Bible. This man of extraordiAaiy wisdom and weahli 
died 975 years b. c. aged fifiy*-eigbt. years, and af* 
ter a reign of forty years. 




fiK)LOM<»irS TEMPLE. 



This magnificent edifice was buih upon Mount Mo- 
nah at Jerusalem. The foundations were laid in the 
iiuilii year of Soloi&on'a reign whidi was the second 



after David's death, the 480th after the exodus, sM 
101 1 a. c. David had made great preparatidiis for 
boiidiag the teof^e, and had coUoctad a. vast quo^ 
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titf of gold, nhrer and other metals and materials be- 
foie his death. On Solomon's accession to the throne 
he immediately made contracts with foreign princes 
to funish materials to carry on the stupendous work; 
tie caused a census to be taken of all the Canaanitish 
add other slaves in Israel, that he might arrange his 
labonrs, and send abroad for the most skilful artificers 
and the richest materials. He found 1 93,600 slaves ; 
70,000 of whom he appointed to carry burdens, 80,- 
000 to hew timber and stone in the mountains, and 
tlm remaining 3,600 as overseers. He also levied 
30,000 men out of Israel, and directed them to work 
in Lebanon one month in every three, 10,000 every 
month, under the inspection of Adoniram. These 
it seems were mere rough hewers of stone and tim- 
ber ; for afterwards the materials passed through the 
hands of the Tynan artificers, and were conveyed to 
Joppa on floats, whence Solomon had them convey- 
ed to Jerusalem. Every piece was finished before 
it was taken to Jerusalem. The temple Vas com- 
jj^ted in seven years. 

Although the value of the materials, and the ad- 
mirable perfection of the workmanship, rank it 
among the most cdebrated structures of antiquity, 
yet we cannot give credence to the statements of 
some historians and Jewish rabbins who describe this 
sacred fabrick with all the exaggerations which the 
most luiniriant . fajdcy can surest, as a temple as 
unequalled in extent as it was in grandeur and rich- 
ness. It was not large, being about one hundred and 
seven feet in length, thirty-six in breadth, and fifty-four 
in< height. 1 Kings 6 : 2. Indeed, Solomon's house 
was larger than the temple, for that was one hundred 
and fifty feet long, seventy-five feet broad, and forty- 
five feet in height. I Kings 7: 2. But the temple 
was exquisitely proportioned, and, together with a 
grand porch, was most splendidly ornamented. 

The temple faced the east. On the rear or west 
side was the lower part of the city, and on the south 
was a valley and the principal peak of Mount Sion. 
There was a gate on each side, together with an ad- 
ditional one on the W. southwest side, that led to the 
king's house or palace, which stood across the val- 
ley, and communicated with the temple by a terrace 
walk. At each of the gates was a guard-house ; at 
the south gate were two additional bouses called 
Asuppim, where the wardens of the court probably 
assembled and stored their utensils and arms, &c., 
and there were similar houses in each of the four 
comers of the court. In the centre of this court was 
the priests' court, which was an oblong square of one 
hundred and fifty feet in length and seventy-five feet 
in width. There were three doors to this court open- 
ing from the north, east, and south. This court 
was divided by a partition wall through the centre, 
iriuQh made two ianeir courts of equal exteii^>-4he 



innermost or new court contaioing dM tanple, an 1 
the outer one the priests^ conrt, coataining in its centre • 
the altar of bumt-ofierings. A gate opened from 
this last court directly in front of the grand porch of 
the temple. This porch, which was in front of thetem* 
pie, it is said was magnificent. It was thirty-six feel 
longand eighteen wide. On either side of the entrance 
was a beautiful brass pillar, splendidly worked, par- 
ticularly the capitals. The precise height of these pil" 
lars it is difficult to determine : but they were six ' 
feet in diameter. The piHar upon the ri^t was call- 
ed Jachin^ which signifies he shaU^ntahUsik^ and the 
other on the left, Boa»^ isit strength is in him. On 
either side of the porch winding atairs ascended 
leading into the chambers of the temple. Directly 
in front of the entrance to die porch was the door 
which led into the main room or sanctuary. This 
door was made of olive wood, beautifully and heavily ' 
carved, and overlaid with gold. The mouldings ^ 
the door, according to Josephua, were of brass and 
silver. The sanctuary was a most magnificent rooni ; 
on whichever side the eyes were turned, no wood ' 
nor stone work was to be seen, it was all pure and ' 
shiiung gold. The floor and the ceiling and much 
of the walls were of cedar, carved with ^knops and 
flowers," but all overlaid with pure gold. Tbe cham* 
hers, of which there were three tiers of thirty each^ ' 
were built in the wall of the temple all around both 
the sanctuary and the oracle. At the extremity of 
the sanctuary was made a partition by the chains of 
gold before the oracle. It is supposed this partition, 
which is called the " veil of the temple," was a strong 
wall with a door in the centre, before which waa 
hung a curtain upon a chain of gold. This opened 
into the oracle or most holy place, where was depos 
ited the ark of God. This room was thirty feet ia 
length, breadth and height. The work of the walls 
and floor was similar to that of the sanctuary, though 
probably more costly and highly finished. The at- 
tar was made of cedar, and covered with gold. 
There were also erected in this room two cherubim 
of olive wood, fifteen feet each in height, and their 
wings measuring from tip to tip each fifteen feet. 
These beautiful and sacred ornaments, whose wings 
together reached across the temple, were also over- 
laid with pure gold. The main walks of the temple 
were marble ; the roof, of board, and beams of cedar ; 
the temple was lighted by ^ wiiulows vrith narrow 
lights." At the dedication, Solomon had a brasen 
scafibld built, upon which he stood and addressed 
the congregation and prayed. This was before the 
brazen altar of the priests' court. It seems that, after- 
wards he built an ivory throne, and overlaid it with 
gold ; but whether this throne was situated these or 
in the temple, we are at loss to deteiraine. If the 
** piUar" and the thnmeare oii^it wis n n daw bl B j ^. 
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before die alter in the eourt. Tliis throne donbt- 
lees had a corehng ly^e the thrones and presiden- 
tial seats, now-a-dajs, and this is what is probably 
meant by the " covert of the sabbath." A monstrous 
brazen basin or '^ molten sea,'* was built in the 
conrt, which was fifteen feet from brim to brim, 
seven feet deep, and forty-five feet in circumference. 
This was placed on twelve brazen oxen, and was 
used by the priests to wash in. There were also 
ten lavers to wash the bumt«oflering8 in. Ten can- 
dlestidcs, ten tables, and a hundred basins, all of gold 
were arranged in the temple. There were also thou- 
sands of other instruments, vessels and ornaments 
all of them of the purest gold and the finest work- 
manshipf adodng this magnificent structure. The 



immense cost of this temple, as beautiful in its woik* ^ 
tnanship as it was rich in maieriahi, we have never 

seen estimated. Solomon reigned after its comple- > 
tion, about thirty years, unequalled in prosperity, in 
fame, in wisdom, wealth, and magnificence. But as ' 
his glory left him in his latter years, so his gorgeous 
edifice soon after ceased to exist. It was pillaged 
by Sesac, king of Egypt, and afterwards greatly mu* 
tilated on the invasion of the Syrians, and was final- 
ly burned in ruins. 

The temple was surrounded by an immense wall, 
which was built with great strength upon the most . 
uneven surface, and according to many writers, was . 
about seven hundred feet square. This furnished %' 
court in which the people were allowed to assemble. 
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THIBET DOG. 



These noble animals are the watch-docs of the table- 
land of the Himalaya mountains about Thibet. Their 
masters, the Bhoteas, to whom they are most strongly 
attached, are a singular race, of a ruddy copper-c(»- 
k>ur, indicating the bracing air which they breathe, 
rather short, but of an excellent disposition. Their 
clothing is adapted to the cold climate which they 
inhabit, and consists of fur and woollen cloth. The 
men till the. ground and keep sheep, and at certain 
seasons come down to trade, bringing borax, tincal 
and musk for sale. They sometimes penetrate as 
far as Calcutta. On these occasions the women re- 
main at home with the dogs, and the encampment 
is watched by the latter, which have an almost irre- 
concilable aversion to Europeans, and in genersd fiy 
ferociously at a white face. A warmer climate re- 
lazes all their energies, and they dwindle even in 
the valley of Nipal. 

To the foregoing account we can only append a 
few additional details derived from the relations of 
those travellers by whom' these don have been more 
ptrticularly notioed. The first of these is Captain 



Turner, who thus introduces them in his Account of 
an Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama in 
Thibet, published in 1800 : — '* The mansion of the 
Rajah of Bootan stood upon the right ;* on the left 
was a row of wooden cages, containing a number of 
large dogs, tremendously fierce, strong, and noisy. 
They were natives of Thibet ; and whether sav^^ 
by nature, or soured by confinement, they were so 
impetuously furious, that it was unsafe, unless tfie 
keepers were near, even to approach their dens." 

A few pages further on, our author exhibits them 
in a much more favourable point of view, as the 
watchful guardians of the fold. But the most charac- 
teristick anecdote respecting them furnished by Capt. 
Turner is thus related Entering a Thibet village, 
and *' being,** he says, " indolently disposed, and 
prompted by mere curiosity, I strolled alone among 
the houses : and seeing every thing still and quiet, 
I turned into one of the stone enclosures, which serve 
as folds for cattle. The instant I entered the gate, 
to my astonishment, up started a huge dog, big 
enough, if his courage had been equal to his sizs^ to 
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hfjbi a Ikm. Ha k^ me at bay with a most clam^ 
oralis bark, and I was a good deal startled at first, 
but recollecting their cowardly disposition, I stood 
still ; for having once had one in my possession I 
knew that they were fierce only when they perceived 
themselves feared. If I had attempted to nm, he 
piobably would have flown upon me, and torn me in 
pieces, before any one could have come to my 
rescue. Some person came out of the house, and 
he was soon sQenced.*" 

Similar accounts of the large size of these dogs, 
aa well as of their ferocity and antipathy to strangers 
which seem to be regarded as their uniform clu^- 
tensticks, are given by other writers. Capt. Raper, 
in his Narrative of a Survey for discovering the 
Sources of the Ganges, speaking of the trade carried 
on by the natives of Bootan, says, " Dogs are also 
brought down by these people. One of them was 
a remarkably fine animal, as large as a good-sized 
Newfoundland dog, with very long hair and a head 
resembling a mastiff's. His tail was of an amazing 
length, like the brush of a fox, and curled halfway over 
his back. He was however so fierce, that he would 
aUow no stranger to approach him ; and the same 
fault was observable in the rest of this species." Mr. 
Moorcrofl also, in his journey to Lake Manasarovara, 
says, **The Uniyas had dogs with their flocks, which 
were fierce and much disposed to attack strangers." 

There can be little doubt that the dogs thus spoken of 
were all of the true Thibetan race ; but wb can hardly 
help suspecting that Mr. Eraser, in his Tour through 
part of the Himalaya mountains, has confounded 
them with other breeds. He frequently mentions the 
dogs of Bischur, of whose strength and activity won- 
deHul tales were told, but always with an air of in- 
credulity both as to their size and powers. This cir- 
cumstance would lead us to suspect that he had never 
seen the genuine breed, and our suspicions are strong- 
ly confirmed by those passages in his work in which 
he incidentally touches upon their distinctive char- 
acters ; for it is clear that a dog ^ not bigger than a 
pointer," although ** rough-haired and very fierce," 
could never have been mistaken for a Thibet dog by 
one who was acquainted with the legitimate race. 




THE PARADOXURUS. 
ParadoxuniB Typtis. F. Cmr. 

Although the division of the true Camivora into 
digitigrade-and plantigrade is in many respects objec- 
limiable, we feel compelled in conformity with es- 



taUiahed rules, to reoKiTe die animal before na from 
its most obvious aflinities, to arrange it among the 
latter ; placing it, however, at the commencement of 
that division and nearly in contact with the viverrine 
groups, to which it is so intimately allied as to have 
been actaally confounded by Bufibn, with the com- 
mon Genette ; a mistake which was fifst clearly 
pointed out by M. F. Cuvier, but which has obtained 
so generally among naturalists, that the Paradoxurus 
is still commonly exhibited under that erroneous 
name. From the Genettes and Civets it differs little 
in its general form and habits ; its teeth are nearly 
similar ; and its toes and nails closely correspond in 
number and in their degree of retractility. But it is 
entirely destitute of the secretory pouch ; and, in 
addition to its plantigrade walk, it exhibits a very 
peculiar structure in the tail. This organ is aa long 
as the body, and flattened above and below ; when 
extended, the further half is turned over so as to 
place its lower side uppermost, and the animal has 
it in its power to roll it up into a spire, commencing 
from above, downwards to the very base. 

The colour of the spe6ies varies in different Ughts ; 
in general it may be described as grayish black, with 
a tinge of yellow. On this ground it is marked with 
one broad dorsal, and on each side two or three nar 
rower, indistinct black lines. The under jaw, the 
legs, and the greater part of the tail are entirely 
black ; and there is a whitish spot above and under 
each of its eyes. 

India and the larger Asiatick Islands appear to be 
its native country ; but nothing certain is known of 
its habits in a state of nature ; m captivity it is sullen 
and irascible, and evinces no affection for its keeper, 
appearing in fact totally insensible to the attentions 
which it receives. 




THE RACKOON. 
Ptocyon Lottor. Cuv. 

Larger in size and more robust in stature than the 
Coatis, and approximating still more closely in their 
physical characters to the bears, which may be con- 
sidered as the typical group of the plantigrade Car- 
nivora, the rackoons naturally occupy an intermedin 
ate station between the playful, timid, and harmless 
little creatures just noticed^ and the powerful, clum- 
sy, and dangerous tribe of bears. Like both 
bears and coatis they have in each jaw six aharp 
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isdflois, two 8troBg[ canmes/ and t#elv6 cheek teeth, 
M on each aide. But theee latterdifler from those 
of the Bears, inasmuch as the whole six form a reg* 
ular series, the three anterior ones of which are 
small and pointed, and the three posterior broad and 
swnroutttcd by prraninent and hhmted tubercles; 
while in the Bear the three anterior appear Tather to 
form. a supplemental appendage, being placed irregu*- 
larhr and at unequal distances, and not unfrequentjy 
fudling ont altogether as the animal advances in age : 
the Mercies on the crowns of the posterior ones 
are also mtich less strongly marked. The Coatis 
ejdiibit neaiiy the same mode of dentition as the 
Rackoons ; but striking marks of distinction between 
them are afforded by the comparative length of the 
tail, which in the latter is scarcely half as long as 
the body ; and by that of the snout, which, instead 
of being prolonged into an extensible muzzle, capable 
of being moved about in all directions, as in the Coa^ 
tis, is scarcely produced beyond the lower lip, and 
has very little motion. The strongly marked differ- 
ence in physiognomy arising from this circumstance 
is increased by the width of the head posteriorly, 
whidi is so great as to give to the general outline of 
the face of the Rackpons the form of a nearly equilat* 
oral triangle. Their ears are of moderate length, up« 
right and rounded at the tip ; their legs stnkingly 
contrast in their slender and graceful form with Uie 
strong and muscular limbs of the Bears ; and their 
nails, five in number on each of the feet, are long, 
ninnted, and of constderabie strength. The whole 
body is clothed with long, thick, and soft hair ; and 
its general shape, notwithstanding its intimate con- 
nexioli with the Bears, and its short and thickset pro- 
portions, i» not without a certain degree of elegance 
and lightness. 

. The Rackoons are natives of America, and the spe- 
oies which has. been most frequently observed by 
naturalists, and which we are now to describe is 
most frequent in the northern division of this conti- 
nent. Indeed it may admit of doubt whether it ever 
advances further south than the Isthmus of Darien, 
the animal described by M. d'Azara as identical 
with it being evidently a distinct species. Its fur is 
usually of a deep grayish black, resulting from the 
intermixture of those two coloiu? in successive rings 
en each individual hair. The shades of colour vary 
on different parts of the body, and are as usual much 
lighter below and on the inside of the legs. The 
face, which is nearly white, is surrounded by a black 
band of unequal breadth, passing across the forehead, 
encircling the eyes, and descending obliquely on 
each side towards the angle of the jaw. The whis- 
kers are of moderate length ; and the hair of the face 
generally, as well as of the legs, is short and smooth. 
The tail, which is thick at the base, tapering gradu- 
ally to the Up, and covered with long hairs, has 
five or six brownish rings, alternating with an equal 
number of the lighter colours, which is prevalent on 
the lower parts of the body. 

All that we know of their habits in a state of na- 
inre may be comprised in the .single fact, that, in 
addition to the vegetable substances, and more parti- 
•idarly fruits, which form the principal part of their 
subsistence, they feed on the eggs of birds, and even 
•n the birds themselves, their agility and the struc- 
ture of their claws affording them the means of reach- 
ing the tops of the taUest trees with qiuckness and 
Vol. III.-^ 



facility. In captivity they are easily tamed, and ev^ 
appear susceptible of some degree of attachment ; 
but they never entirely lose their sentiment of inde* 
pendenee, snd are consequently incapable of com^' . 
plete domestication. When placed under a certain \ 
degree of restraint they appear contented and happy, 
are fond of play, and take pleasure in the caresses^ 
of their friends, and even of strangers ; but however . 
long this kind of dmnestication may have continued, ^ 
and how much soever they may seem reconciled to 
their confinement, the moment the restraint is with- 
drawn and they feel themselves again at liberty, the 
love of freedom prevails over every other considera-^ 
tion, and they become as wild as if they had never 
been reclauned. In eating, they commonly support 
themselves on their hind legs, and carry Uieir food 
to the mouth between their fore paws, having first 
plunged it in water, if the liquid element, of which 
they are remarkably fond, is within reach. This sin* ] 
gttlar peculiarity, the object of which is not veiy ob- 
vious, but from which the animal derives his specifick . 
name, does not, however, appear to be constant and^ 
uniform, being frequency entirely neglected. The ' 
same may be said of their fondness for shellfish and 
moilusca, for which they are generally stated to have ' 
a great partiality ; some of them, displaying the great-' 
^st address and dexterity in opening the shell of an 
oyster, and extracting its contents, while others ab- 
solutely refuse to touch it. 

The Rackoons are (bund in every state in the 
Union, and every where make great depredktions 
during the night in fields of young green com. 
They are caught in traps ; but most frequently when ' 
com is in its milk, hunters pursue them from the 
fields with dogs; they make for some large and 
thick tree, whereupon the hunters kiadle a fire 
around its base, and shoot them by its light, or wait 
till the break of day when their prey is visible and 
easily taken. Their skins are sold to the hatten 
for from twenty-five to thirty cents. 




THE STRIPED HYENA. 

Hyena vulgaris. Desm. 

Like both the cats and the dogs, the Hyenfcs axt 

completely digitigrade ; that is to say, they walK roly 

on the extremities of their toes : but these to*^s ara 

four in number on each of their feet, and are armed 
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aimed with, sliort, t&ick, strong, and tnincated claws, 
which are not in the least retractile, and aie ern 
dently formed for digging in the earth, a practice to 
which they are impelled by a horrid and luiteful pro- 
pensity, which we shall have fmther occasion to 
notice in describing their habits and mode of life. 
Their body, in shape much resembling that of the 
wolf, to which they also approach very nearly in 
size, is considerably more elevated in front than be- 
hind, owing partly to their constant custom of keep- 
ing their posterior legs bent in a crouching and 
huf-recumbent posture. Beneath the tail, which is 
short and dependent, they are furnished with a pouch, 
ih the interiour of which is secreted a peculiar mat- 
ter of a very strong and disagreeable smell. Their 
head is large and broad, flattened in front, and ter- 
minating in a short, thick, and obtuse muzzle. Like 
most carnivorous animals, they are armed in each 
jaw by six cutting teeth, and two canine, the latter 
of which are of considerable size and strength. The 
outermost pair of incisors in the upper jaw are much 
larger and stronger than the rest, and closely re- 
semble the canine in form. The number of the 
molar or cheek teeth is five on each side in the upper 
jaw, and four in the lower ; and all of them are re- 
markable for their extreme thickness and strength in 
comparison with those of the dogs and cats. Their 
tongue is sinTilar to that of the latter animals in the 
roughness which it derives from the sharp and ele- 
vated papulae with which it is covered. 

Of the genus thus characterized there exist two 
weU-marked and unquestionably distinct species, the 
Striped Hyena, or Hyena vulgaris of modem 
zoologists, which there can be no doubt is also the 
Hyena of the ancients ; and the Hyena crocuta, or 
Spotted Hyena, the Tigor Wolf of the colonists of 
the Cape of Good Hope. To these may probably 
be added a third species, which there is good ground 
for believing to be distinct, and which has lately been 
described by Dr. Andrew Smith, the superintendent 
of the South African Museum, under the name of 
Hyena villosa : this is also a native of the vicinity 
of the Cape, and is denominated by the settlers the 
Strand Wolf, or Strand Jut. . With the two latter we 
have, however, on the present occasion, no concern ; 
the only animaj of this genus in the Tower belong- 
ing to ihe striped race, which inhabits the greater 
part of Asia and of Africa, penetrating in the former 
as far as India, and extending over aU the northern 
part of the latter continent. It does not appear that 
the striped and spotted races are ever found to oc- 
cupy the same ground; but the territorial limits 
which separate the one from the other have not yet 
been distinctly ascertained. 

The striped Hyena has for its ground colour a 
uniform brownish gray, which is somewhat darker 
above than beneath. On the side of the body it is 
marked by several irregular distant transverse black- 
ish stripes or bands, which are more distinct on the 
l»)wer part. Towards the shoulders and haunches 
these stripes become oblique, and they are continued 
in regular transverse lines on the outside of the legs. 
The front of the neck is completely black, as are 
also the muzzle and the outsides of the ears ; the 
latter being broad, moderately long, and nearly 
destitute of hairs, especially on Che inside. The 
hair of the body is long, particularly on the back of 
4ie neck and on the spine where it forms a full and 



thick mane, which may be said to be eontmned even 
upon the tail, the latter orgait being Amushed witli 
strong tailed hairs of considerable length. The 
mane and the tail are both marked with blackish 
spots or stripes variously and irreguUurly placed* 
Much variety is indeed to be met with as well in ibc 
ground colour of the whole body as in the dispoaitioa 
of the markings, which are extremely different hi 
different individuals. 

The habits of the Hyenas are entirely nocturnal ; 
while in the daytime their cowardice is so excessive 
that they fly from the face of man, and snfier them- 
selves, when taken, to be ill treated with impunity 
and even without attempting to avenge theinselves, 
they prowl abroad in the stiUness of the night with 
all the temerity of brutal daring. They wiU fre* 
quently make prey of the lesser animals, and wiU 
occasionally venture to attack dogs and even horses ; 
but it is seldom that they muster up sufliuent courags 
to contend with living man, unless stimulated by 
strong provocation, or impelled by the most violent 
cravings of hanger. Congregated in numerous bands 
they beset the encampment of the traveller, or infetf 
the neighbourhood of villiqees or even in towns, which 
they enter with the fall of night and do not qm't until 
the dawn of day; disturbing the inhabitants with 
their peculiar moaning or wuling, which is in some 
measure intermediate between a grunt and a howl. 
Parading the streets and penetrating into the houses 
in search of prey, they eagerly devour the ofUL of 
animals, the refuse of the daily meal, or whatever 
else that is in any way eatable may happen to fall in 
their way. Nothing, however filthy, comes amiss 
to their voracious appetites, which are indeed un- 
bounded. They even break into the cemeteries of 
the dead, and tearing open the graves by means of 
their powerful claws, disinter the buried corpses, on 
which they glut tliat horrid propensity for feeding on 
carrion, which is at once the most striking and the 
most disgusting of their peculiarities. Thsir fond- 
ness for this polluted species of food, tends of course 
not a little to increase the natural antipathy with 
which they are regarded by the natives oif the coun* 
tries in which they abound, and renders them objects 
of peculiar detestation and abhorrence. The gress 
size and strength of their teeth and the immense 
power of their jaws enable them to crush the largest 
bones with comparative facility, and account for the 
avidity with which they play upon the almost flesh* 
less skeleton. In the daytime they retire into caves, 
from which they issue only when the shades of 
evening warn them that the hour for their depreda- 
tions has arrived. Their gait is awkward and usually 
slow and constrained ; when scared, however, from 
their prey, or when pursued by the hunter, they fly 
with tolerable swiftness, but still with an appearance 
of lameness in their motions, resulting from tho con- 
stant bending of their posterior legs. 

Notwithstanding the brutal voracity of his habits 
and the savage fierceness of his disposition, there is 
scarcely any animal that submits with greater facility 
to the control of man. In captivity, especially when 
taken young, a ciroomstanoe on which much depends 
in the domestication of all wild animals, he is capa* 
ble of being rendered exceedin^y tame, and eve^ 
serviceable. In some parts of Southern Africa th# 
spotted species, which is by nature quite as feroeioua 
in his temper as the striped inhabitant of the North, 
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ha* been doitai e airtttdm the hoqaas of the peasantry, 
among whom he is preferred to the dog himself for 
attaelmient to his master, fior general sagacity, and 
even, it is said, for his qualifications for ihe chase. 
That the Striped Hyena might be rendered equally 
naeful is highly probable from the docility and at- 
cachmenl which he manifests towards his keepers, 
e^>ecially when allowed a certain degree of liberty, 
whieh he shows no dispositicm- to abuse. If more 
closely restricted, his savage nature sometimes re- 
turns upon him ; and it is for this reason that those 
wbiehare carried about the country from fair to fair, 
pent up in close caiavans, frequently become surly 
and even dangerous. 



CHYMISTRY. 



in our previous volume, aAer havmg mtroduced 
the subject, we treated somewhat at length upon At- 
traction and Repulsion, on Mixture, Solution and 
Chymical Composition. Taking it for granted, that 
the Hgh importance and interest of the subject is 
justly appreciated, we shall proceed in it, commen- 
cing as we promised with Chymical Decomposition. 
We hope our readers will be as highly pleased, as 
we are certain they will be instructed, if they give 
proper attention. 

CHYMICAL DECOHPOSinON. 

We have seen hqw chymictd decomposition may be 
effected by elective tffinily, or the superiour chymical 
attracticm of one of two combined bodies for a third ; 
and we have also seen that such decomposition may 
be brought about, in some cases, directly by the 
agency of heat The agency of the voltaick pile* is, 
however, the most general and effectual known in 
disengaging substances of different natures from 
their combinations with each other. Such a degree 
of repidsion may be communicated by means of 
electrici^, to the ultimate particles of matter of 
unjike kmds, as entirely to counteract the strongest 
chymical attraction between them ; and bodies which 
resist this powerful agent of decomposition are 
deemed simple or elemenUay. Of the cause of this 
repulsion we know no more than we do of the na- 
ture of attraction : its effect may be understood from 
the foOowing experiment. 

Place a few drops of a saturated solution of Glau- 
ber's salt (sulphate of soda) upon a piece of paper 
stained with the blue colour of litmus ; and also a 
few drops of the same solution upon another piece 
stained with the yellow colour of turraerick : connect 
the two portions of the solution by a few filaments 
of moist cotton, and place the positive wire of an 
active voltaick pile in contact with that on the litmus 
paper, and the negative wire with that on the tur- 
SMrick paper. In a short time the litmus paper will 
exhibit a bright red, and the turmerick paper a deep 
brown slain ; the former being the indication of the 
ptesence of an acid, and the latter of alkali. It 
will be recollected that we have described the com- 
position of Glauber's salt from the action of afHni^ 
between sulphurick* acid and carbonate of soda : by 
the decomposing action of the pile these are again 

• llie voltaick p3e is oompoMd of allenMle tayera ok eopper 
•ad me, with a luaooof doth between every two layenk | 



I disunited ; and the soda aiders at the negative and 
the sulphurick at the positive wire of the apparatus. 
^This decomposition may be effected by a compara- 
tively small power of electrick action ; and a pile 
of fil'ty paira of copper and zinc pktes suffice for the 
purpose. 

If soda, one of the products of the last experiment, 
be subjected to the action of a more powerful pile, a 
further decomposition will take place ; an elastick 
fluid, oxygen, will be given off at the positive wire, 
and a sid>stance endued with metallick lustre, wiU 
collect around the negative wire. This is the metal 
sodium : it is not susceptible of further decomposi- 
tion, by the application of any power with which 
we are acquainted; and is therefore, ranked with 
the simple substances. When the action of the pile 
is discontinued, it again rapidly attracts oxygen from 
the atmosphere, and is reconverted into soda. Sul- 
phurick acid, the other product of the decomposition 
of the salt, may also be resolved into its elements by 
the same agency ; in which case sulphur will collect 
at the negative pole, and oxygen be given off at the 
positive. These experiments will only succeed with ' 
a powerful voltaick apparatus, such as it is not easy 
to meet with. 

We shall give another instance of decomposition, 
which may be produced by the moderate electrick 
power previously referred to. Let the two wires of 
the voltaick pile, which for this purpose ought to be 
of platinum, be immersed in a vessel of pure water ; 
the liquid will be decomposed ; gaseous matter will 
be given off from each wire, but of very different 
properties, at the opposite extremities. It may be 
collected, by inverting glass tubes, closed at one 
end« and filled with water, over the wir^s. Jig. 1. 




The elastick fluids will rise into the tubes, and dis- 
place the water. The quantity collected over the 
negative wire will be double in volume to that col- 
lected over the positive wire. If a splinter of lighted 
wood be plunged into tho first, (which may be done 
by dexterously inverting the tube, and keeping the 
open end closed with a finger, till the flame be intro- 
duced,) it will be instantly extinguished, but the gaa 
itself will inflame at th» surface. If into the second 
a splinter of wood, which, after being inflamed, has 
been extinguished, but still preserves a glowing 
point, be immersed, it will be instantly rekindleii) 
and bum with great brilliancy ; but the gas iuelf 
will not take lire. To the former elastick fluid thf 
name of hydrogen has been given ; the latter is 
oxygen. These two bodies are the elementa of 
water ; and, not being eapable of further decompo« 
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cition, in the present state of our knowledge, are 
reckoned simple substances. 

The pecnluur inode of decomposition arising from 
dtcirieal repulsion has aflforded a basis for an arti- 
ficial arrangement of the simple substances for the 
convenience of study ; and by its means they are 
divided into two classes. The first consists of those 
elements which are attracted from their compounds 
with substances of the other class, by the positive 
pole of the voltaick pile ; and as bodies in opposite 
states of electrical action attract one another, Uiey 
may be called electro negative bodies. 

The second comprises those elements which are 
attracted by the negative pole from similar combina- 
tions, and for the same reason may be distinguished 
as electro positive bodies. But this difference of 
electrical energies must be considered, in a great 
measure, as comparative ; for in any compound of 
two bodies of the same class, for instance of the 
electro negative, one will be less electro negative 
than the other, and will consequently pass to the 
negative pole in the act of decomposition. 

The elementary substances at present known, do 
not amount to more than between fifty and sixty, and 
of this small number is all the beautiful variety of 
tdrrestrial matter composed ! and what is still more 
wonderful, a very small proportion only of this small 
number enter into the composition of those objects 
ot infinite diversity which are most familiar to our 
senses ; and many of them are of such rare occur- 
rence, and in the present state of our knowledge 
apparently of so little importance in the frame of 
creation, that the sole purpose of their formation 
would almost appear to have been a display of that 
infinite Po^er, by which all things were produced, 
for the admiration and gratification of the diligent 
inquirer, and a stimulus to his pursuits. 

There are four simple substances which exist in 
the gaseous state under the common circumstances 
of atmospherick temperature and pressure ; these are 
oxygen, chloijne, hydrogen, and nitrogen. The first 
two belong to the electro negative class, and the last 
two to the electro positive. 

Of these bodies, and of their combinations with 
each other, we shall proceed to give some account ; 
but not in the order in which they stand above, as by 
departing from it in this instance, we shall have the 
advantage of treating, first, of the properties of some 
compounds which are every where presented to our 
observation; instead of commencing with others 
which are of rare occurrence, not easily produced, 
and not sd perfectly understood. This will greatly 
facilitate the comprehension of the subject, and will 
amply compensate for any defect of arrangement. 

OXYGEN,* 

Before we proceed to show how oxygen gas may 
be obtained, it will be necessary to premise a few 
words upon the method of collecting and examining 
deriform bodies. It is foreign to our design, as we 
have before stated, to enter into the niceties of chy- 
xnical operations, or to describe all the beautiful 
contrivances which ingenuity has introduced into 
chymical apparatus, for ea<turingthe utmost accuracy 
hi delicate experiments. Although such inventions 

"-. • Derived from two Oreek words, signifying "the formation 
cf acids," as oxygen enters into the composition of a large ma- 
jsiity of the adds, and was fiflrmerly supposed to be the general 
icidifying principle. 



are highly useful, and even neeessary, in canrying 
on original investigations, they are by no means 
required for obtaining that general idea of the laws 
of chymistry which every one ought to possess, for 
the proper understanding of the commonest concerns 
of life, and which may be sufficiently illostraSed by 
everyday occurrences, and easy experiments. In 
the way of apparatus, wine and beer glasses, of 
various sizes; apothecaries' viab; thin ml flaisks, 
well cleaned ; with glass and tin tubes of variopiis 
dimensions ;- old gunbarrels ; tobacco pipes ; an 
argand and a spirit lamp, with a common fire and 
bellows, offer almost inexhaustible resources to a 
person endued with the faculty of contrivance; 
especially if he make himself master of the' very 
easy art of sealing, bending* and enlarging a glass 
tube over a lamp. 

For a collection of gases, sparindy soluble in 
water, a white earthenware foot-bau, or a small 
washing-tub, (fig, 2.) may be employed. In this i 




shelf should be fixed, on a metallick trivet stand, in 
such a way as that, when the bath is nearly filled 
with water]i it may flow two or three inches above 
its surface. Glass jars, bell glasses, tubes, or bot- 
tles, may be filled with watef by reclining them in 
the open part, and may aflerwards be placed upon 
the shelf with their mouths downwards. A g^ass, 
or metallick tube, proceeding from the vessel con- 
taining the substances from which the aeriform fluid 
is emitted, may then be laid under the edge of the 
jar, which, for this purpose, is permitted to project a 
little over the shelf ; the gas will then rise into it in 
bubbles, and gradually displace the water. A gas 
may also be readily transferred from one vessel to 
another, by carefully reclining a glass which con- 
tains it under the edge of another filled with water, 
and projecting over the shelf; and they may like- 
wise be removed from the bath, and transported from 
one place to another, by placing them in shallow 
vessels or saucers, and surrounding them with about 
an inch of water. These operations are simple and 
easy ; but no one should be disappointed in not suc- 
ceeding in their performance, without some practice 
and perseverance. 

We have seen that when the metal quicksilver 
(or mercury) is submitted for a considerable time, in 
communication with the atmosphere, to the action ol 
heat near its boiling point, it is 09nverted into a bril- 
liant red substance, which was formerly known to 
druggists by the name of precipitate per se. In this 
operation the mercury increases its weight about B 
per cent. 
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The metal. lead exposed to a stronj; heat with a 
large surface, and a free access of air is also con- 
Terted into a bright red substance, commonly known 
by the name of mntum, or red lead. 

Both these substances, when exposed to a red 
beat, give out the oxygen, which they had previously 
attirac^ from the air at a lower lempenUure ; this 
«^ration may be performed in a retort, or glass 
tube, (fig 2) sealed at one end, and a little extended 




br blowing into it, and bent at an angle, the heat 
•bould be gradually applied. For the production of 
the gas, the small open end of the retort should be 
placed under the edge of a vessel filled with water 
m Uie water-bath ; in the figure it is represented as 
connected with a receiver for the purpose of distil- 
lation. V Oxygen • gas, may, however, be better ob- 
tained for examination from a salt known by the 
name of chlorate of potash. This may be placed in 
a glass tube, with one end closed, and ihe other fitted 
with a cork into which a smaller pipe is inserted, 
beat at aright angle, {Jig, 4) and laid under the edge 




of ajar filled with watet, on the shelf of the water- 
bath. When heat is applied, by means of a lamp, to 
this substance, it fuses, and gives out the gas in great 
puriQr. It may also be procured from saltpetre, or a 
substance known by the name of black oi^de of man- 
ganese, strongly heated in a gunbarrel, with the 
touchhole plugged up, and from which a small pipe 
of tinv or oUier substance, fitted to it, is laid under 
the jar. In collecting gases of any kind, the first 
portions should be always set aside as impure, as 
they are mingled with the common air which the 
apparatus necessarily contains. 

Oxygen gas may also be collected in small quan- 
ijlies from growing Tegetables, exposed to the solar 
lif^t, or from the green matter which forms in stag- 
Mat pools fay immersing them ia a bdl i^bus filled 



with water, or from some green vegetables immeried 
in a simihir way. 

Oxygen gas is colourless, without smell or taste, 
and may be breathed with impunity for a consider* 
able time ; but in its pure state is ultinwtely found 
'injurious to animal life. It is not dissolved by 
water, except in very minute quantities. It is 
rather heavier than atmospherick air ; 100 cubick 
inches of the latter weighing 30.5 grains, and of the 
former about 3 grains more or 33.8. 

We will here explain, once for all, that in speak* 
ing of the weight of gases, we shall always suppose 
the barometer to stand at 30 inches, and the Uier- 
mometer at 60^. 

All combustible bodies bum in oxygen with in- 
creased splendoiir. If the glass which contains it be 
fiirnished at the top with a stopper, it will be easy to 
prove this by introducing substances in dififereat 
states of ignition. They may conveniently be 
attached to a wire passing though a cork which is 
made to replace the stopper when withdrawn. A 
small piece of wax taper, with its fiame blown out, 
but its snuff still rodhot, upon being let down into 
it, will be instantly rekindled, and bum with great 
brilliancy. 

A piece of charcoal attached to the wire and 
made redhot, bums most vividly, throwing out beau- 
tiful sparks. 

If the wire which passes though the cork be 
made to terminate in a small spoon, a small piece 
of sulphur or phosphorus may be placed in it and 
kitidied ; they will bum in the gas with a splendour 
which the eye cannot bear. 

Twist srnne thin iron wire into a spiral form rouad 
a slender rod, which must then be withdrawn ; let 
the end be dipped in melted sulphur and ignited ; 
when let down into the gas, the iron will bum with 
a brilliant light, and scintillate like a firework. 
, If sue^ a ^ass jar and stopper, as we have 
described, should not be at hand, these experiments 
may be performed in a common bottle,into tbe.neok 
of which the cork and wire may be loosely inseited 
and which it will not be fomid difficult, with Ihe 
assistance of a small funnel, to fill with gas over die 
watttMiatlL 

Tko above are all instances of intense chymical 
afibiity, during the action of which light and h^ 
are given off in abundance. During the I'arious pro- 
cesses the oxygen will disappear, and the substances 
with which it combiaes ^iU proportionalK' increase 
ia wai^ It is aot diffioiH to prove theee li^ts 
in a general manner ; but to perform the experi- 
ments with precision requires a complicated ap- 
paratus. 

Coil up a known weight of iron wire, and place 
it in the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, the tube of whic% is 
connected With a bladder fiUed with oxygen jp^ ; 
heat the wire to redness in the fire, and £en .^ce 
through it a stream of the gas from the bladder. The 
iron wire wilj burn ; that is to say, it will combine 
with the oxygen, and from the intensity of theac|iDn, 
tight and heat will be ^aatted. Whfen weighed, if 
will beioaad to Be considerably heavier ^a before, 
and 100 grains will have increased to about 1301 

Oxygen is electro-negative with regard to every 
other known body; and is attracted by the posittfo 
pole of the Y oltaick pile finoia all its comhinatMM» 
even widi sai»taaoes of its owa class. 
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DOVER. STONE CHUEGH. 



We are Btappy to be able to present to our readers 
a rery correct view of diis great natural curiosity 
found at Do?er Plains, Dutchess county, N. Y. We 
are mudi indebted to Mr. Ketchum, P^M. and Mr. 
Perry, proprietor of the Stone Church Hotel for their 
land assistance in Uie matter. The Stone church 
is a singidar and interesting curiosity, and its exam- 
inatibn is worth a visit to Dutchess county. From 
June 1, to Dec. 1, 1832, there were about elnwA kun- 
dred visiters to this place, and the number has been 
very great every season since. 
''In addition to the attraction whieh this curiosity 
presents to die wanderer from the heat and confu- 
sion of th^ city, Dutchess county itself is. an excellent 
retreat, famous as it is for its fertile plains, teeming 
fields, and thrif^ husbandry. The landscape scene- 
ry of the county is extremely pleasing, and the er- 
eellent roads afford many fine and very agreeable 
rides. The disciples of Ixaak Walton may also find 
abundant sport with their angling rods in the crys- 
tal streams of thii^ fine county. The following de- 



scription of the Stone church, was given some 
since, by a correspondent of the Evening Post : — 

" It was not until a recent sojourn in the county of 
Dutchess, that I heard of the Dover Stone church, 
and from the description I received, soon resolved 
to make it a visit, though I was then at a distance 
from it. Nor were my expectations, which had been 
greatly elevated, disappointed in the least upon arriv- 
ing there, except that the sublimity of the scene far 
surpassed the ideas I had formed. My greatest sur- 
prise was, that an object so truly worthy the atten- 
tion of the curious, should have been suffered to re- 
main so long comparatively unknown. This great 
work of nature is situated in the immediate vicinity 
of the delightful little village of Dover Plains, about 
twenty-two miles east of Poughkeepsie, from which 
place there is an excellent turnpike, leading through 
a most picturesque section of the country. 

The Stone church consists of a fissure in the rock, 
on a declivity of the mountain, and near its base, 
through which passes a rippling streamlet, which 
in its passage down until it reaches the groundwork 
or floor of the church, forms numerous and exten- 
sive cascades, some of thirty feet in height, and 
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ffom ten to fifteen in breadth. This current has 
been looked upon as the great architectof the work. 
The opening, though so narrow at the top, as to ap- 
pear almost closed, gradually widens to its base so 
that it forms a vast arch of very considerable regu- 
lojrity, of perhaps twenty feet span and upwards. 
Its greatest depth is probably two hundred feet, and 
l';& imier or principal apartment (it being dinded 
iiito two ^^pricious halls) is about seventy feet in 
Ungth^ and is well lighted and aired from above. 
The antichainbetr, as it may be termed, or hall of en- 
trance, is separated from the church by a huce 
mass of rock which has detached itselif from the side 
or roof, and is aptly styled the pulpit. The view is 
well fitted to inspire feelings of devotion. The 
heart, touched by the religious gloom and sublimity 
of the place, acknowledges the power of the Creator 

' and rises in admiration of his works. 

Upon leaving the church we bent our way for 
about a mile to the soijtheast, where in a hollow of 
the mountains are to be seen a number of very beau- 
tiful natural tDells, of various sizes, and depths, and 
of astonishing regularity of form, appearing almost 
to display the hand of art in describing Uieir pe- 
riphery. Many of these are accessible, and on our 
descent we were met by a gentleman with a fishing 
rod, who informed us that in some of these he found 
very excellent sport. As you ascend the. mountain, 
the wells are seen at greater depths, until they attain 
to several hundred feet below the surface. The 
verge is* well guarded by fallen trees and sapling 
rails, so that the sight may be enjoyed without the 
least degree of danger. Between the. wells are 
large cascades, which add greatly to the grandeur 
of the scene, the foaming torrents of which afford a 
beautifid and striking contrast with the crystal clear- 
ness of iihe wells beneath. Here, as at the church, 
are found upon the fallen trees the records of the 
visiter, where, having inscribed our own also, we 
returned to the Stone Church Hotel, eitaated about 
a hundred yards from the church, where we partook 
of an excellent repast furnished by the enterprising 
proprietor, Mr. Perry, whose genUemanly manners, 

' together with the pains he has been at to render a 
viak to Dover agreeable and interestiiig, entitle him 
a{ least to this passing notice. 

I should have mentioned that at the further ex* 
tremity of the church is a magnificent waterfall, over 
which you may ascend by means of an artificial 
staircase to the height of for^ or fii^ feet, and that 
in the sides of the same are extensive ledges into 
which the spectator may place himself as in a gal- 
lery, so that the arrangement of the place naturally 
suggests the idea of a church, or place of worship. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical Geography, or natural geography as it 
is sometimes called, delineates all the leading fear 
tures of nature ; the mountains that diversify the sur- 
face of the land, vad the seas that bound its outline ; 
the vaUeys, the rivers, the caverns, the mines, and 
the volcanoes; the motions of the atmosphere tnd 
the laws of temperature ; and lastly the distribution 
into their native regions of the animab, the vegeta- 
bles, the minerals, and all the beings that are nour- 
ished in the exhsnstless bosom of the stidL 



This science as it leads the mind to contemplate 
rhe grandeur and msgesty of nature, also acquaints it 
with the most important, most interesting and most 
astonishing facts. ** Look abroad upon the face of the 
earth," in the language of Malte Brun, ** behold whal 
revolutions have taken place ! What mountains have 
been dissipated ! What rocks decomposed! How 
many valleys have been filled up, how many lakes 
emptied of their contents, what inroads have the seas 
made upon the continents ; what volcanick irruptions^ 
what contests among the elements, slow or rapid, de- 
structive or creative, must have preceded the actual 
state of our globe, a state which every where presents 
only the ancient ruins of an edifice, of the primitive 
proportions of which we are completely ignorant. 
Physical geography makes us feel the limits of our 
powers. We have ascertained the dimensions of 
the sun. We know the laws of gravity upon the 
surface of Jupiter. We have measured the elevatioa 
of the mountains of the moon, oven the erratick com- 
ets seem to submit to the calculations of our astron. 
omers. But tho interioinr of that very earth upon 
which we walk, bafQes our researches. We have 
never penetrated one two-thousandth part of the di- 
ameter of the globe. Nay, even the very surface 
of the earth is not luiown to us throughout its whoftl 
extent." 

. The surface of the globe is divided inta large 
masses of land, which we call eaniinents, and great 
cavities filled with water, which we term seas ; as, 
iu the parts covered nHth water, we observe small 
masses of land whose surfaces apypear above it, which 
we name islands^ so. are there upon the conlinents 
small detached spots covered with water, which we 
call lakes. If the sea penetrate into the interiour of 
a continent, it forms there a mc^tterranean^ or inland 
sea. If the extent of such seas be less, and the 
openings laiger,they are cdlleAgv^s or bays. The 
still smaller portions of sea, smnroonded as it were 
by land, and which afiford a shelter for ships, are 
called ports, creeks^ or roads. The first term means 
a secure as3rlum ; the second- is applied to porls of a 
much smaller size, and which when improved or 
completed by artificial aid, are styled harbours; boA 
the roads afford only a temporary anchorage and se- 
curity from certain winds. Tongues of land. shoot- 
ing into the seas, and oonnected with the mainland 
by only a small portion of their circmnfereAoe, are 
termed peninsular. If the projections of kind reach 
but a little way into the sea, they are called ct^^f 
promontorieSfOTsiaxplj points. A natural canal com- 
municating with the sea at both ends, and ooained 
by two opposite shores, is called a strait : the re- 
verse is an isthmus, that is, a tongue of land runniiig 
between two seas, and by which two masses .of land 
an^ united. 

CoBsidetiiif the i^oba however^ under eao fsaet* 



to 
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al point of view, it presents us with but two great 
divisions, land and water. The land is divided into 
two great continents ; one of which, viz., the old con' 
iineni, contains the three great divisions, Asia, Africa 
Mid Eurqpe, while the whole of the new continent 
18 comprised under the name of America. America 
is divided into two distinct peninsulas, and we 
agree with Malte Brun, that one of them ought in 
Strict historical justice to be called Columbia after 
its immortal discoverer, Columbus. Some geo- 
graphers are disposed to rank New Holland as a 
third continent ; but it can properly be called only 
the largest island in existence. The water of the 
globe properly speaking, is but one great sea or con- 
tiffiuous fluid surrounding the land, and all the gulfs 
and inland seas are but branches of this great uni- 
versal ocean. The parts- or branches of this great 
ocean are distinguished by names, only for the sake 
of convenience. 

We shall adopt the following classification and 
geographical divisions, which are found in the Treas- 
ury of Knowledge; and we desire our readers to 
test or verify their simplicity and justness by a ref- 
erence to an artificial globe or a map of the woild. 

I. The great basin of the Southern and Pacifick 
oceans, the waters of which cover nearly half the 
globe. It includes — 

1. The Antarctick Ocean^ which is comprised be- 
tween the antarctick circle and the south pole. • 

2. The Southern Oeean^ the boundary of which on 
Ofoe side is the antarctick circle ; on the other, a 

Sie drawn from Cape Horn to the Cape of Good 
ope ; thence to Van Dieman's Land ; and again 
by the south of New Zealand to Cape Horn. These 
two divisions are sometimes with propriety called 
tke Greai Souikem Ocean. 

' 3. The Indian Ocean^ lying between Africa on the 
west, and the peninsula of Malaya with the islands 
of Sumatra, Java, &c. aud New Holland on the east, 
snd bounded by Persia and Hindo^tan on the north. 
. The Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, the Persian Gulf and 
thtf bay^ of Bengal, are ftU parta of this ocean. 

4. The Paeifiek Ocean, divided by the equator into 
north and south, and enclosed between America on 
the east, and New Holland, the islands of Java and 
Sumatra, and the continent of Asia, on the west. 
On the north it termiaat^ at Beering^s straits. The 
seas of China, Japan, Okotsk, d&c., form parts of 
this ocean » 

II. The great Atlantick basin, forming a channel 
Between the old andl new continents. It includes — 

1. The Atlantick Ocean, commencing in the south, 
ffom a line drawn from Cape Horn to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and terminated on the north by the 
arctick circle. It is divided into north and south by 
the equator, and its branches are the Mediterranean, 
the North Sea or German Ocean, the Baltick, Baf- 
fin's Bay, Hudson's Bay, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Caribbean Sea, 

2. The Arctick Ocean, surrounding the North Pole, 
and bounded by the arctick circle, and the northern 
shores of the two continents. The White Sea, the 
8oa of Kara, and the Gulf of Obe, are parts of it. 



The ocean is spread over neariy seven tenths o< 
the globe ; and the land and water are very imequnlly 
distributed between the northern and southern hean- 
ispheres. The following calculation will plaanlir 
exhibit this fact : — > 

Considering the whole space included in ih* 
northern part of the torrid zone, as equal to 1, tbe 
proportion of land is 0.297. On the same snppon- 
tion, the proportion of land in the northern temper- 
ate zone is 0.559. And in the northern icy Bmne, 
0.400. In the southern part of the torrid zone, the 
portion of land is 0.312. In the southern temperate 
zone, 0.075. In the southern icy aone, nearly fKme. 

In other words, if the quantity of land in the 
northern hemisphere be represented by 16, the quail 
tity in the southern vrill be scarcely equal to 5. 

The general direction of the land in the two con* 
tinents is entirely different. In America it is ftom 
pole to pole ; in the old world it is from southwest to 
northeast. In both continents the direction of the 
large peninsulas is similar , almost all of them Tun- 
ning towards the south. This is the case with Sduth 
America, California, Florida, Alaska, and Green- 
land in the new world, and in the old, with Scandi- 
navia, Spain, Italy, Greece, Africa, Arabia, Hin- 
dostan, Malaya, Cambodia, Corea, and Kamtschat- 
ka. The only exceptions are the pemnsda of 
Yucatan in Mexico, and that of Jutland in the north- 
west of Europe. The two continents differ from 
each other very much in the character of their out* 
lines, for while the coast of the old world is broken 
on all sides by gulfs, bays, and inland seas, the new 
world has a series of openings on its eastern shore 
only. Of its western side, the only inlet of any 
magnitude is the gulf of CaUfomia. 
MOUNTAINS. 

Mountains form the most considerable eminences 
on the surface of the earth. They are to be diatin- 
guished, however, from ** plateaus" or q^land plaiasi 
which consist of great maases of elevmied land 0OIII- 
monly forming the centre of continents or of islahds, 
but the sides of which are long and e]|:tended, ^ith 
but little apparent declivity, like those of TartjBtfj, 
Persia, centre of Africa, and Croatia and Camiola in 
Europe. In their exteriour forms, mountains present 
every possible variety and eccentricity. They are the 
romance of nature, the amazing products of nature^ 
fancy-freaks which fill the human mind with wonder 
and awe. Here yon observe them lying like an im- 
mense pillow upon the surface of the land, smooth 
and indicative of tranquillity : beyond, they rise in 
wild and abrupt peaks, with bald and rocky summits, 
with their sides torn open and broken, exposing as it 
w^re, the very entrails of the mountain itself, and 
some of its parts extending themselves like tremen* 
dous arms from the top of a perpendicular side threai- 
ening the terrified valley below with impending de- 
struction. In another place, a vast amphitheatre is 
seen rising in majestick and regular gradations, like 
the KinneguUa in West Gothland. In another di- 
rection you will see a large extent of country occu- 
pied by a confused collection of needles, peaks, 
teeth) cones^ domes, breaches. Ae^ and which the 

.4 , r«* . .• • 3.-. ' ' 
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ii)nd iMtod ikol beskv to piet«i««ot itself tkemfimate 
Msemblaiices of «& kiii& and all parts of animals and 
beings created or imagined, from the tamest to the 
most disordered and wild. At the Cape of Good 
i^ope yoa will find an altar ^r in Bohemia a labyrkith 
of rocks rising like pillars ; in the province of Dau- 
pMne a monstrous ninepin; near Envionne in the 
Yalais the figure of an old French frizzled wig ; in 
the highlands of the Hudson the profile of the hu- 
man face ; in Massachusetts the exact resemblance 
of a saddle) «id a sugar loaf ; in short, mountains 
present . every .possible variety of exteriour form, 
from the sharp crystal like and pyr^i^idal peaks, to 
slight elevations and g^itle declivities. 

Mountains bared t/irou^A, is another eccentricity 
deserving notice ; some of these perforations are so 
regular and complete, as to lead to the supposition 
that they have been accomp)ished in pan at least 
by the industry of man. The Pierre-Pertiuse in 
Mount Jura, Pausilippo, near Naples, and perhaps 
the natural bridge in Virginia are instances of this 
kind. The Torghat in Norw«y is pierced by an 
opening one hundred and fifty feet high, and three 
thoufiand long, fif ear New Zealand there is a rocky 
arch plough which the sea flows; Isle Perce in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Doreholm in Shetland, 
and the Pictured Rocks on Lake Superiour are also 
instances of this kind. 

Some mountains are completely insulated ; some 
in groups, and others in chains. The rock of Gib- 
r^tar, the fortress of GwiJior in Hindustan, Mount 
Aorritos, and the Peak of Teneriffe, are instances of 
the first kind — the Alps of the second, and the Andes 
and the Rocky mountains of the third. The term 
chain is applied to a series of mouatains whose bases 
are continuous. Among the most remarkable are 
ih^ Cordilleras of the Andes, which continue for 
thousands of leagues, nearly in one constant direc- 
tion, having on both sides inferiour ranges, but send- 
ing off v<;iy few secondary chaias; The declivities 
of mountains are various, and snbjeet to no constant 
rule, some are rapid, others gentle, some rugged, 
others smooth, according to local circumstances. 

By the separation of chains of mountains, most 
singular valleys axe formed. ** We see in the P^e- 
nees,** sap M. Ra3rmond, "some valleys, whose 
salient andTe-entering angles so perfectly correspond, 
that if the force which separated them were to act 
in a cpntrary direction, and brintg their sides together 
ageiiit they wotdd uidte so exactly, that even the 
fissure would not be perceived.** Some are basins 
situated upon the top of a mountain ; others highly 
fiituated contain rivers and lakes which have no out* 
lets. Soflne are ezlnordiiiarily deep and narrow 
passages, commonly caHed passes or defiles, and by 
Ibe' French the •* gates of nations.'* "Such were the 
VoJuriL— 3 



jmsses of Caucasus, the Caspian passes, the pass of 
issus, rendered celebrated by the victory of Alexan- 
der ; that of Thermopyla^b immortalized by the de- 
voted patriotism of Leonidas and his band of 1^^* 
tans ; and the Candinae Turculae, wkere Rome MW 
the glory of her unjust arms deservedly tarnished.** 
TJiere is also a celelnrated one between Sweden an^ 
Norway ; ono at " Portfeld ;" the passage of die 
Hudson river .through the highlands is similar; 
there is one also in the 'Ricky mountains near the 
head wati^rs of the Yellowstone ; but the Cordilleras 
present the most stupendous passes of this kind, that 
are known ; they are, according to Hmnboldt, iirom 
£9ur thousand to five thousand feet deep. 

Plains, owing to their high elevation, have some- 
times been considered as resting upon the " shoul- 
ders of the secondary mountains." The plains of 
Quito, for instance, are 12,000 fe^t above the level of 
the sea ; and those of i^arakorum, in Chinese Mon- 
golia, are probably as elevated. The low plains, 
howev^, are of a difiere^t oharitct^, and seem many 
of them to have been once covered by the ocean, or 
to have been the basin of interiour seas. Such are 
the Tehama of Arabia, the Delta of Egypt, and the 
Caspiaii |dains. 

The shores of the sea, and of lakes, also deserve 
atientiop, as appearing to be the extreme limits of 
our chains of mountaiiis. The seacoast is in some 
places abrupt and steep ; as in Gallicia, Bretagae, 
Norway, and Scotland. In others we find it brofcen 
and notched, with clusters of small islands or looks 
adjacent ; such are the " garden of (he king," aud 
" of the queen," near Cuba, the archipelago of Mer- 
gui in India, the coasts of New South Wales, the 
Skiergard of Sweden and Norway. 8omo coasts 
are perpendicular, and are called the steep coasts ; 
they are found in the Mediterranean and Black seas, 
and along the whole extent of the western coast of 
America. There are also coasts formed by unduia 
ting hills, and flat coasts formed l^. sands and depo- 
sition? from the sea. 

** The characterof raoimtaiiis would seem to depend 
upon the sort of rock of which they are compo^sed. 
Granite, when exposed, forms lofty and nfgged ele; 
vations ; gneiss is much less precipitous, and slate 
commonly not at all sa In this respect there is a 
remarkable difiference, which Humboldt has noticed, 
between the old and new continents. In the former, 
the highest points of the Alps consist of granite. ; 
but in America granite is not found higher than 
1 1,000 or 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, ai^d 
the newest floetz ; trap or whinstone, which in Eu- 
rope appears only in low mountains, or. at the fo^ 
of those of great magnitude, covers the tops of the 
Andes. Chimboraxo and Anftesana are crowned with 
vast walls.of porphyry 3 and basalt, whioh in the old ' 
continent has not been observed higher than 4^300 
feet, is on the very summit of Pichinca. Other secr 
ondary formations, among which oiay be mention- 
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ei Umegtoae, are alao ibcmd at greater heighti iathe 
new than the old world. 

The following is a tahle of the height of some of 
the principal monntaios on the globe, reckoning from 
the leTei of the sea. 



EUROPE. 

Mount Blanc, 

Mount Rosa, 

Junglraiihom, 

Wetterhom, 

Pass of Gt. St. Bernard, 

Do. of Mount Cenis, 

Do. of the Simplon, 

Neth<m, } ^ 

Perdu. V^^ 

Monte Como, (Appenines,) 

Etna,* in Sicily, 

Vesuvius, near Naples, 



renees 



15,668 

15,52r 

13,730 

8^ 12,600 

5 7,968 

6,778 

6,580 
11,427 
11,276 

9fi23 
10,870 

3,932 



> Himakiyfty 



ASIA. 

Dhawalagari, 
Jewahir, > 

Monna Roa, (Sandwich Islands,) 
Ophir, (Sumatra,) 
Egmpnt, (New Zealand,) 
Ararat, (Armenia,) 
Awatsha,* fKamtschatka,) 
Lebanon, (Palestine,) 



AFRICA. 



Geeah, (Abyssinia,) 
Atlas, rMorocco,) 
P«ak or Teneriffe,* 



AMERICA. 



Chin^xyrazo, 






28,077 

25,747 

15,988 

13,840 

11,430 

9,600 

9,600 

9,600 

15,000 
11,980 
12,180 

21,425 

19,136 

18^67 

15,931 

17,720 

15,705 

12,195 

8^633 

5,756 

6,650 

7,278 

17,863 

It is remarkable that in the old continent the prin- 
cipal diains of mountains contain no rolcanoes, and 
fStaX islands, and the extremities of pemiisulas, are 
alone the seats of these convulsions ; while in the 
new world, the immense range which runs along 
the shore of the Pacifick ocean possesses taiore vol- 
eatooeSy than are found in the old continent and its 
adjacent islands. 

Professor Jamieson has given the following esti- 
mate of the number of volcanoes : — 

Continent of Europe, • . . • i 

Island of do. .; - . • 12 

Continent of Aua, • • • . 8 

Iriandsof do. • ... 58 

Continent of America, - * • • 97 
Islands of do. .... 19 
No volcano has yet been discovered on the conti- 
ii#9t of Africa, but moat of its groups of islands are 
dMngaished by them. « 

maiked * an voleanoMi 



CotofMud/ 
Pichinka, 

Popocatepel,* \ 

Iztaccihuatl, > Mexico, 

Lake of Tobica, ) 
Sitta de Caraccas, (VeneoEuela,) 
Itacolumi, (Brazil,) 

Mount Washington (New Hampshire,) 
' Blue Mountains, (Jamaica,) ' 
BtfbmiL St. Elias, 



BeToral monatiiiiB bear ovidnu mmikM of bsvlii^ii 
at some distant period, been the outlet of fires ; and 
on this account they are called extmei volcanes. 

It has sometimes happened, that new islands have 
been formed during submarine eruptions. An in- 
stance of thia kind occurred in 1811, in the meigii« 
boorhood of St Michael, one of the Azores, whacli 
lay about 800 miles west of Portugal. This neiv 
island has since disappeared ; more recently a nevr 
island has appeared in the Mediterranean, near the 
island of Sicily, which disappeared after the lapse 
of a few months. 

A considerable portion of the islands of the g^be, 
are found to be of volcanick origin. 

Many blands, especially those in the South Sea, 
owe their origin to the marine insects which produce 
the coral. Some, aie banks of sand, jost raised 
above the surface of the water." 
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MEMOIR OF JACOB PBRKIK8. 
ar aAKDiL l. sxaw. 
Jacob Perkins was bom at Newburyport, sn the 
ninth day of July, 1766. His father was Mr. 
Matthew Perkins, a descendant, in the third genera- 
tion, of one of the first settlers of Ipswich, which is 
one of the okieat towns in Massachusetts, and has, 
ever ainco its settlement, been remarkable ibr the 
longevity of many of its iidi^itants. This gentle- 
man died many years since, nearly ninety years of 
age. He retained his mental ana corporeal facul- 
ties in a wonderful degree, until the last days of his 
life. He was a man of a strong mind ; an indnscri* 
ous, good citizen, and a carefhl father, but brouf^ 
up his children in the strict school of I^esbyterian 
discipline. Jacob earlv discovered marks of an in- 
quisitive mhid ; for beftnre he had learned his letters, 
he chanced to get into his poss oss isn a laiy watch, 
which he opened with great caro, and for a long 
time listened to asenrtain what made the noise in it 
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QU mother fimni lum wiih it, and hastily took it 
froai him, thinkinj|[ he must have done it some ia- 
jury ; but the child earnestly requested her to let 
hiiTi have it again, when he was a bigger boy, that 
he Tnight see what made the noise. As soon as he 
could read words of three syllables^ he was sent to 
the pubiick school, and was kept there until he was 
twelve years old. The schoolfellows, of Perkins 
speak of him as a smart boy at that time, who was 
fair in all play, yet he was sure to bo among the 
first in every game in which children amnse them- 
selves. At twelve years of age he was sent as an 
apprentice to a Mr. Davis, of Nqwburyport, a gold- 
smith, to learn the art and mysteries of the trade. 
This was considered the best situation for the dc* 
veiopment of the lad's talents for the mechanical 
Vis, His opportunities for acquiring information 
were, however, small, and these advantages, such as 
they were, did not continue long^ for Davis died 
when Perkins had only served out three years of his 
apprenticeship. 

This was a trying period for him, then a youth of 
fifteen years of age, panting ibr Juiowledge, and 
desirous of reaching the metropolis to find instruc- 
tion in his profession ; but he made up his mind to 
carry on the business of the shop, and this deter- 
mination he religiousiy fulfilled ; and the establish- 
ment, during the remaining year3 of his apprentice- 
ship, was more lucrative than it was in the life time 
of his master. Gold beads were then worn on the 
neck of every class oi respectable females, from the 
aged dame with Bible and spectacles, to the laughing 
and buoyant damsel of fifteen ; of course there waa 
an extensive market for this article ; the workman- 
ship of his beads was of the highest order; the 
honesty of so kind and faithful a young man waa 
never questioned, nor could be, and the shop was 
the resort of all who wanted to purchase. Thu was 
a forttmate commencement ; for people of every 
grade, from king Hiero, to the simplest maiden, 
whose industry had just reached the happiness of 
seeing a string of piure and shining gold upon her 
spotless bosom, dislike to be duped in matters of 
ornament, more particularly^ perhaps, than in any 
other. Shoobuckles were then universally wpm 
by all ages an3 classes, and Perkins turned his 
attention to the manufactory of them, and soon dis- 
covered a method of plating them, entirely new, by 
which he could bring his work into the market at 
less prices than the imported ones of equal goodness 
and beauty could be afforded. 

But the fashion of this ornament soon passed 
away, and so entirely, that for the last thirty years 
scarcely a pair of buckles has been seen, and then 
only when worn by some pertinacious adherent to 
antiquated dress. 

During the old confederation, each a^tate had a 
right to coin money for itself; Massachusetts had a 
mint, from which waa issued copper coin only, 
stamped with the arms of the commonwealth. The 
art of making dies for this coinage waa then, with 
us, in its infancy ; and it was with nreat difficulty 
that a mechanick could be found, of sufficient skill, to 
undertake the task. After numerous failures of 
others, Perkins was employed by government, when 
he was but twenty-one years of age, and succeeded 
iq the aatisfactioD of the master of the mint, the late 
Ebwaz^r Hancock, £8<|., from whoai tl|t writer had 
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nail machine, which cut and headed nails atono* 
operation. 

This was the best labour-saving machine that had 
ever been in use among us. Those, at first doubtful 
of its success, were at length convinced of the greal 
utility of this invention ; and it was generally con* 
sidered aa the aure foundation of the inventor's for 
tilne and fame. Great offers were made htm for a 
share of the patent. This was, indeed, a wonderful, 
machine ; such celerity of motion, auch power of 
execution, auch a combination of mechanical prin« 
ciples^ had rarely, or never, been seen in this oouii*' 
try. Those who foiretold the success of the-inv^titioa 
were right — time has proved it; but those iff ho. 
thought that gpeat advantages would result from it, 
to the inventor, forgot that knaves might reap wha% 
industry sowed, and bargain-making men enjoy what 
genius had created. At this time, two uB|Nrincipled . 
adventurers from abroad, with the appearance of 
great wealth, engaged with Perkins in erecting a 
factory for putting the machine in operajtion on a 
large scale. The works were auapiciously com- 
menccjd, and continued to gnawer the expectations . 
of the pubiick for a year or two, and were becoming 
more perfect every day, under the superintendence 
of Perkins ; when i^ was discovered by hun that bia 
copartners had but little money, and less honesty, 
and that their credit was lost. The eatablishmeni 
was sold by them, and Perkins was suddenly left - 
with the loss of all his hard labours, and the pro- 
perty he had put in the concern. This waa not 
all ; they led debts for which he wa« answerable, 
without any means for their payment. This dis- 
aster plunged him into the most extraordinary and 
vexatious embarraasments. By the assistance of 
his friends, however, Perkins soon overcaae these 
difficulties and started with fresh vigour to ap|dy his . 
mind in his profession, and was auecessful in almost 
every thing he undertook, so far as to show that he 
seldom pursued an inquiry without seme beneficial 
result to the pubiick. A set of liberal men had pur- 
chased the factory h^ and his copartners had aban- 
doned, who employed him to put the factory in 
operation, and to add some improvementa to the old 
works. This did much to amuse him, until he found 
other business, and they knew and acknowledged, in 
a proper manner, ihe value of his services. 

The evil of counterfeit bank notes, in the market, 
waa a^verely felt by all classes of people. The, 
ingenuity of Perkins wa9 called into requiaiticm to 
avert in some degree this aore veiXalion«nd calamity. 
Nothing could be more difficult than to atop the 
practice pf counterfeiting by detecting the authors of . 
it ; they flee from one place to another at a great 
distance from each other, %vith such security in a , 
thinly-settled country, and find so many facilities 
in geuing off spurious bills, that the race can never . 
be extirpated by the terrours of the law, nor th^ vigil* , 
ance of the pohce ; something, therefore, was to be 
done, which wotdd give the most ignorant in. the 
community some guide by which he. mi|^t deter- 
mine, in some cases, the. spurious from tiue biH«. 

This waa a prpgresaive labour. The experiment 
wa3 first madb by a amall atamp on the common, 
bills ; this answered a very good purpose, for the , 
stamp waa aeldom imitated. Afterwarda, the check 
plate waa uped, which waa one of the beat feevaft*^ 
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tire of deception tint vfe ever luul. Etoii the race 
ef counterleiten never tried to inoltate this plan, or 
neyer, with the slightest success : and in their flash 
Uunguage to one another, they bear testimonv to its 
excellenoe, by often s^ing, that they had such a 
sma o( money in bank bUUj and so much in check 
hacks ; or sometimes, striped hacks — giving their as- 
sociates to understand by these latter terms, how 
much good and genuine paper they had in their pos- 
liession ; and many of them, when detected and con- 
demned, and could have no farther interest in the 
prosperity of the trade, have declared the fact, that 
they could do nothing with these plates. The pub- 
lick prosecutors have uniformly stated, that they 
never had made an indictment on an imitation of 
this plate. The bills were rather thick and clumsy, 
and of course, not of easy management in the 
banks ; and others of a thinner sort were preferred. 
Many banks adopted the plate from the belief of the 
security in it. 

A self-taught man, in his progress to knowledge, 
has a thousand difficulties to contend with, that Uie 
regularly educated man does not meet. Instead of 
baving rules, principles, and axioms, stored in his 
memory for use, he has to form, as it were, his own 
alphabet of the sciences and the arts he is striving 
to understand. The elementary principles which 
bare been discovered and fixed for ages, are but 
liule known to him. He becomes the true inventor 
of many things, when, perhaps, the original inventor 
lived ages before him, and may have been for- 
gotten. Much time is therefore spent in toiling up 
to the knowledge of his ow» time. This exertion 
may strengthen the powers of his mind, but it cer- 
tainly consumes some of the best years of human 
life; and after all, he has, probably, imbibed nu- 
merous errours in philosophy, wluch have been 
detected, and their fallacy proved to the learned and 
scientifick, long before he existed. Perkins deeply 
felt this want of early instruction ; he knew there 
must have been many things settl^ which he was 
trying to discover, but he did not know where to 
find them. A roan of genius without the light of 
knowledge, resembles Samson when his vision was 
extinguished, but his hair had grown, groping, in 
vain, for objects on which his supernatural gift 
might be tried. When Perkins was young, there 
were but (ew good books on natural philosophy in 
this country, and those, perhaps, not within his 
reach. Lectures were given at the several colleges, 
but they did not contain much infomuition, com- 
pared with those of the present day, and these were 
chiefly confined to professors and students. The 
exact sciences were but slightly regarded at that 
period by many men of learning.- The taste has 
changed, and tliere is a strong desire for this kind 
of knowledge in almost every profession ; and, in 
truth, philosophy has been brought to the common 
cares of life, with wmidcrful success. 

The growth and progress of a great mind, depend 
much on the place where a man*s lot is cast in early 
life, and the rank he holds among his fellow men. 
The birthplace of Peiidns was, in many respects, 
friendly to a mind like his. Retirement is the nurse 
of thoug:ht ; he had, in that place, suffieient oppor- 
tanities for deep and uninterrupted reflection. It 
was a busy, thriving town, with a population of six 
or seven thousand souis. The people, in general, 



were very intelligent, and some of diem, ospecially 
in the professions, men of much eruditioti. The 
mass of the inhabitants were sober, honest, and 
religious, industriously engaged in their oyiru por- 
suits ; they never distnH>ed him by vague and unne- 
cessary inquiries about his discoveries, but waited 
until he was ready to communicate them. He was 
in this place equally removed from the exciteoaent 
and idle curiosity of a great city, and the peenn^ 
inquisitiveness of a smul village. Among tfae«« 
relations, friends, and townsmen, if he had not much 
to fire bis ambition, he had nothing — after his first 
embarrassments were removed — to disturb the car- 
rent of his thoughts ; nothing to crush his hopes, or 
to mortify his spirits. He was known to adl, con- 
nected with many, respected by most, and associated 
with the best; from boyhood he maintained, and 
augmented the favourable impressions he had made 
on the pubiick mind for talents, and his name was as 
familiar to every child, for superiour inffennity, as 
the dial which the urchin watched to manL the mo- 
ment for his school to begin. The literati of the 
town were among his warmest admirers and friends, 
and if he did not get much information from them in 
his own pursuits, he received many other ndnainges 
of perhaps equal value ; they were the guaidliaos of 
his fame ; their opinions and friendships were a 
shield to his reputation, when assailed l^ the entV- 
ous and carping, among those engaged in similar 
pursuits. 

The latter years of the residence of Perkins ia 
Newbur}'port and Boston, were occiqpied on subjects 
so numerous and various, that it would be impossi- 
ble, for any one, but himself, to give an accurate 
detail of them, or hardly make out a full catalogue 
of his inventions and improvements. The method 
he discovered of softening and hardening steel, at 
pleasure, increased the interest ihe community had 
taken in his check-plate for security against coun- 
terfeiting. This discovery has product many for- 
tunate resides, and opened a great field for his labours. 
The sofhiess of copperplates, which required oflen 
retouching, precluded the possibility, by these means, 
of producing a perpetual similarity in dies for bills, 
or other use; but this invention has efifected the 
object practically, if not mathematically. 

The king of Siam never expressed greater sur- 
prise and increduhty, when told by the Dutch am- 
bassador, that in HoUand water became so hard, at 
times, as to be sufficiently strong to bear all his 
royal elephants, than did the philosophers of Europe 
and America, when Perkins first maintained the 
doctrine of the compressibility of water. He for a 
long while doubted the old pliilosophy, but made a 
series of experiments, before he dared risk his repu- 
tation on a full avowal. His perseverance is now 
amply rewarded by a general belief in this pheno- 
menon. This discovery led to the invention of his 
bathometer, an instrument, as its name denotes, to 
measure the depth of water — and his pleometcr, 
which marks with precision the rate at which a 
vessel moves through the same element. 

Every man, who knows Perkins, and is capable of 
judging of his merits, cannot but place his intellect- 
ual powers in the first class of mind, but common 
observers have frequently thought him dull and 
plodding— a man who built up his fame by slow and 
patient drudgery ; but they do not know him. It ii 
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tme h& is patient and laborious, btrtit it also true 
thai he possesses that divine imjndse of the mind 
which cannot be measui4fl, nor exactly analyzed ; 
that pofoer which creales« confines, and felicitously 
arranges all it acts upon ; that faculty of the soul 
which leaves all things of a common cast and seems 
ID go on as if ordained U> develop the great laws of 
creation. There was ranch of the " mens diviniof^ 
in him who first nsed the alembick, or invented num- 
bers and pursued them to the highei: branches of 
mathematicks, or taught the extent/ and the charms 
4f algebraick calculation, as in those who have pro- 
duced the sublimest effcnrts of taste, in poetry, sculp- 
ture, and painting. The :ethereal spirit which lighted 
up the soul of Archimedes was as intense, as pure 
and hallowed, and came as directly from the great 
fountain of light and intelligence, as that which 
warmed the breast of Homer. The poets, painters, 
scidptors, and <»ators, are not the only sons of God 
1^ the daughters of men : the philosophers and in- 
ventors — that have made 

« — ^-—--te^ flood, wad eardi, 

The vassals of thnr wily 

for the benefit of mankind, hare an eqtud birth claim 
in the heraldry of nature. 

Simplicity is the striking characteristick of the 
habits and 'manners of Perkins ; and his methods of 
reasoning are all of tiie same cost ; he begins upon 
a subject, whatever it may be, with calmness and 
serenity, and though constantly " on the rack of in- 
ventiouv" he seems in a revery, on a bed of flowers. 
Invincibly persevering until he is certain that he can 
accomplish what he has undertaken, he often leaves 
the design to be carried into execution by some one 
10 whom he accidentally imparts the information, 
and, probably, the first he knows of the advantage of 
his invention is through the medium of the altered 
condition, and perhaps consequential airs of the 
creature who had grown up by catching the ofials of 
his genius. Smaller ac^raals often feed on the prey 
the licm has hunted dovm. 

To his brother artists, Perkins always showed the 
most delicate attention ; and, notwithstanding he 
was teazed by them, to examine and recommend 
their inventions, as often, and as pertinaciously as 
the bard of Twickenham, by his rhyming brothers, 
yet he never lost his patience, or ovdered the door 
to be shut, the knocker tied up, nor charged his 
workmen to say that he was sick or dead ; he felt 
no jealousy of them, and would do much at any time 
to oblige them, if they were tolerably clever in their 
business. He was modest and quiet, but did not 
think humbly of his own capacity ; not that he ever 
assumed a tone of superiority, or discovered any self- 
conceit, but he always indulged ardent hopes, and 
it would not be going too far to say, a fixed belief, 
that he should find something in his course which 
would lead to fame and fortune.. When entreated 
by his friends, as he often was, to control his dis- 
position for invention, and attempt to turn some of 
his numerous matters, already in operation, to pecu- 
itiary ' account, he quietly answered, that he was, in 
his own opinion, still an apprentice in his profession, 
and must do something more before he should be 
satisfied to set up for himself; and, he sometimes 
modestly intimated hopes that England would be the 
Aeatre on which he should act his part. 



There never Bved a man more destitote bf Selfish- 
ness, or more prodisal of his lcd)0ur8 fbr pnblick 
good ; but it generally happens that, in views and 
feelings too expanded, a very particular attention to 
ordinary and everyday matters is not readily found ; 
Perkins wanted such a man as Ftanklin was, fv)r 
his friend and companion, with his maxims on pni- 
dence, thriftiness, punctuality in pecuniary settle- 
ments, and all the economical philosophy of " Poor 
Richard;" and sueh a sage might in return, have 
been paid for his friendship, by purity of feeling, 
singleness of heart, and an exhaustless fund of in^* 
tellectual wealth. 

Perkins never made any complaint of the neglect 
of the world, or its ingratitude, wnich is so common to 
men who are sometimes iM>t Sufficiently appreciated. 
In every strait and difficulty ho found one friend that 
was never weary — such a one as is Beld<Hn seen 
or known — one who never obtruded his advice, 
never sought him to share his fame, or followed hini 
10 mingle with his associates for pleasure or pride^ 
nor kept near him to si>ec(ilate on his credulous 
generosity — but a man of good afi^ctions and an 
excellent understanding, who came when the funds 
of his friend were low, and his pulse sinking with 
disappointment, to lend his name to the bank and 
relieve his mind from the load which oppressed him ; 
all this was done with such delicacy and gentleness 
as gi^atly to enhance the value of the service, and 
to give new charms to the fraternal tie — for this was 
a younger brother ; and the vicissitudes of fortune 
have given the elder an opportunity of showing a 
similar disposition. For several years before Per- 
kins went to England, he had resided in Philadel- 
phia, a ci^ in which the arts, sciences,* and letters 
were highly patronized. 

Mr. Peikins has now been seyeral years in Eng- 
land. At the commencement of his career, he was 
hailed by all classes with enthusiasm ; lie was en- 
couraged to go on, and has, we trust, received hon- 
our and reward from a people who have given 
him a fair opportunity to exhibit his powers ; the 
British nation have been just to his merits, without 
asking bow long it is since his ancestors left their 
shores. Perkins has no political account to settle 
with any body of men, for he always considered 
himself as a citizen of the world. Science was his 
pursuit, usefulness his object ; and although he en- 
joyed his own opinions and exercised his rights, yet 
he never stopped to join a party or to warm himself 
by political excitements. . 

Since Pericins has been in England, his fame and 
usefulness hare greatly increased ; still, however, 
disappointments and vexations, the everlasting con- 
comitants of genius, have fkllen to his lot. The 
publick are now in possession of a sufficient number 
of his inventions, which have been practically tested, 
to ensure him a permanent reputation ; but he is not. 
content \nih what he has ahready done, for every 
hour bears witness to some new struggle by him, in 
the world of invention, and the last is more gigantick 
than any former one. 

He has a compact, athletick frame, a strong con- 
stitution, and sprang from a longlived race of hardy 
men ; therefore we may indulge a hope that he will 
have opportunities of doing much before he passes 
the boundaries of active liffe. May it be so de- 
creed — and the remotest Nations eiijoy the benefit of' 
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dw Ubonr of one' whoie tmeklo ^ory was bbod- 
less, and whose ele\'&t{oii never gave the hiuaan 
heart a pang, nor drew frooi mortal eye a tear. 



Note. — Mr. Perkins had a safety steam-engine mann* 

factory neartbeReg^enl^s Park, London, li is doubtless 
well known that at>out ten years since, iie iavected that 
wonderful specimen of human insrenuity and destruc- 
tive power tiie steam gun. This ex>Tao'niinary inven- 
tion at once attracted the attention of the first men in 
England, and a committee of engineer and artillery 
ofiicerji was a|t)iointed by tlie Duke «»f Wellin^on to 
examine it. Mr. Perkins was accordingly visited by 
that committee, accom))anied by his grace the Dnke, 
the Master General of the Orduance and his staff; the 
Mar<|ui.s of Salisbury, Mr. Peel, Sir H. Hardinge, Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, the Judge Advocate Gieneral, and 
many military officers of the bi:;hest rank. Mr. Per- 
bin^'n experitiients excited amazement and admiration 
in every witness. ^^ At first," says an English jfia|?er, 
''the balls were discharged at short intervals, m imitation 
of artillery tiring) against an iron target, at the distance 
of ihirty-Hve yards. Such was the force with which 
they were drfven, that they were completely shattered 
to atDms. In the next experiment the balls were dis- 
chanrcd at a frame of wood, and they actually passed 
through eleven one-inch planks of the hardest deal, 
placed at the distance of an inch from each other. Af- 
terwards they were propelled against an iron nlate one 
fuerth of an mch thick, and at the very first trial the ball 
passed through iu On all hands this was declared to 
be the utmost effort of force that gunpowder couid exert. 
Indeed, we understand that this plate had been brought 
specially from Woolwich for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the comparative force of steam and ffun|K)wder. 
The pressure of steam employed to effect this wonder- 
ful force, wc learnt, on inquiry, did not at first exceed 
60 atmospheres, or vKXI lbs. to the square inch ; and it 
wa^ retreated] y stated by Mr. Perkins, that the pressure 
mi^ht be carried even' 200 atmospheres with perfect 
safety. Mr. Perkins then proceeded to demonstrate 
the rapidity with which musket balls might be nroject> 
ed by Us aienoy. To effect this, he screwed on the guu- 
barrel a tube tilled with balU, which, fallrag down by 
their own gravity into the barrel, were projected one by 
one, with such extraordinary velocity, as to demonstrate 
that, by mean^ of a succession of tub^s, filled with bolls, 
fixed in a wheel, (a nuidel of which was exhibited,) 
nearly one thousand halls iter minute might be dis- 
charged. In subsequent discharges or volleys, the bar- 
rel, to which h attached a moveable joint, was given a 
lateral direction, and the balls perforated a plank nearly 
twelve feet in length. Thus, if opposed to a reghnent 
in line, the sieam gun might be made to act from one 
of itH extremities to the other. A similar plank was 
afterwards placed in a perpendicular position, and in 
like manner, there was a stream of shot-holes from the 
Ufp to the bottom. It is thus proved, that the steam 
gun ha» not only the force of gunpowder, but also ad- 
mits of any direction l>eing given to it. But what seem- 
ed to create most surprise was the effect of a volley of 
balls discharged against the brick wall bv the side of 
the target. They absolutelv dug a hole of considerable 
dimensitms in the wall, and penetrated almost one hah' 
through its thickness. We heard several officers de- 
clare their belief^ tliat had the balls been made of iron 
vosiead of lead, thev would aotuaily have made a breach 
through It — the wall was eighteen inches thick." 

Perkins is still in England, and his industrious inge- 
nuity is still employed in multiplying useful inventions 
and improvements in the mechanick arts. 

The highest perfection of human reason is to know 
that .there is an infinity of trmh beyond its reach. 



ASTRONOMY. 

TBfi FIXED flTTARa. 
The mechanism of the universe ; the larorlds that 
fill it; the rootiona and the laws of the whole and of the 
various parts ; their relations to each ofther, and the 
design of the Creator of the whoie fat connexion witb 
the destiny of mankind, furnish one of tlie subli- 
mest portions of study and science, which can attract 
tho attention of the human mind. It is inaeresting; 
aa it ia aublime, and beautiful as it is inexhaustible. 
It has an amplitude and scope, whose limits the 
imagination cannot circumscribe; depths, which 
human reason cannot fathom ; complexities which it 
cannot unravel ; but a sublimity and beauiy which the 
mind cannot cease to wonder at and adndre. But 
while we are struck with the amaxing splendours of 
the heavens, and attempt to fathom their abjsses, the 
mind is discouraged with the futility of the eflon; soJ 
reverts to that insignificant portkm of the mrenm 
which we are destined to occupy. For notwith* 
standing, we have determined the laws and motions 
of the earth, the suUt moon, and planets, yet we aie 
in comparative ignorance of the other worlds and 
systems which are visible in the heavens, and indeed 
the imagination ia lost when it ventures even beyond 
the planets. The mind, however, congratulates itself 
upon a progressive improvement in its knowledge of 
the universe. Pythagoras was esteemed a crazy 
man by his contemporaries, for adhering to his j>lan 
or suggestion in relation to the solar system ; and 
the world chose rather to remain in ignorance of the 
relative motions and duitances of the sun and planets, 
than to stretch their credulity to the purposes of the 
great astronomer. It was reserved for the iramortal 
Copernicus more than 2000 years afler, to revive the 
Pythagorean system and establish it upon a perma- 
nent foundation ; this is the true system and nniver- 
sally received at the present day. But since Coper- 
nicus, what astonishing discoveries have burst in 
rapid succession upon the world ! The instruments 
which genius has devised have as it were brought 
down the heavens for the purposes of inspection and 
admeasuremem ! In addition to what was already 
known, wo have ventured farther into the heavens, 
and determined the distances of the stars, their 
motions, variations and retrogradationa, changes, 
relative distances, the causes of nebulous appearan- 
ces, and assigned certain determinate places in the 
heavens to those that dxe fixed, and given them names, 
separately, and in constellations. Instead of observing 
bm about 1000 hi the heavens with the naked eye, 
we apply our instruments and the skies are filled 
with numbers, great, beyond all conception, and some 
of them at a distance of 11 trillions of miles ! Som^ 
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'fiA&A Hfipew ta the osked ejre to b^ Imt niig^, are 
in foot, double aad triple stars. 

Fixed stars are kDOWii from the planets by their 
cwinkkng. They are called fosed and InminoiM, 
became they appear to have no proper motion of 
their own, and if their light were reflected it would 
be too weak to reach us. Doubdoss their rarious 
apparent magnitudes cannot properly be classed, 
since there must be as many differences in magnitude 
as there are stars. It is not probable that the real 
magnitude of the fixed stars can ever be ascertained 
with certainty ; we must be content with an approx- 
onation deduced from their annual parallax and a 
comparison of the light which they afford with that 
of the sun. The number Dr. Halley believes to be 
infinite. 

, " Light," says Biot, ** employs more than three 
years in passing from the stars to us. The stars 
whose light seems to break forth at once in the 
heavens, must have exbted long before they are 
perceived ; and in some instances their light is still 
seen long after they have vanished from their places. 
Perhaps there are some stars so distant that their 
Bght has not yet reached us ; others perhaps ceased 
19 be, millions of ages a^, whUe their light is still 
•eea in the places they once occupied in the 
Keavens. 

'* It is evident that the stars undergo considerable 
changes, since their changes are sensible even at 
the distance at which we are placed. There are 
some which gradually lose their light, as the star / of 
Ursa Major, others, as /B of Ceius, become more 
brilliant. Finally, there are some which have been 
observed to assume suddenly a new splendour, and 
then gradually fade away. Such was ^e new star 
which appeared in 1572, in the constellation Cassi- 
opeia. It became all at once so brilliant that it 
surpassed the brightest stars, and even Venus and 
Jupiter when nearest to the earth. It could be seen 
at mid-day. Gradually this great brilliancy began 
to diminish, and the star disappeared in sixteen 
months from the time it was first seen without havipg 
changed its {dace in the heavens. Its colour during 
this time, suffered great variations. At first it was 
dazzling white, like Venus ; then'of a reddish yellow, 
like Mars and Aldebaran ; and lastly of a leaden 
whiie, like Satunu Another star which appeared 
suddenly in 1604, in the constellation Serpentarius, 
presented simihir variations, and disappeared after 
Several months. Those phenomena seem to indicate 
vast fiames which burst forth suddenly in these 
great bodies. Who knows that our sun may not be 
eubject to similar changes, by which great revolu- 
tions have perhaps token place in the state of our 
globe, and are yet to take place.** Some stars, with- 
^ entirely disappearing, exhibit remarkable in- 
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and are hence called wmdbiU stars. 

'^ The ancients," we employ the language of Blair, 
•< that they might the better distinguish the stars witib 
regard to their situation in the heavens, divided them 
into several constellations, that is, masses or clusters 
of stars, each mass consisting of such as are ne^ 
to each other. And to distinguish these groups or 
systems from each other, they gave them &e names 
of such men or things as they fancied the space they 
took up in tbe heavens represented. To thes«, 
several new constellations nave been added by 
modem astronomers. 

The ideal delineations of those figures of animals 
and other objects, which include the constellations 
or asierismSf are dispersed all over the heavens, and 
a particular situation is assigned to each,* as may be 
seen upon a common celestiai globe, or upon a plan- 
isphere or map of the heavens ; yet some spaces ia 
the heavens remained here and there, which accord- 
ing to the ancient distribution of thesstars were out 
of the bounds of the contiguous constellaticms. The 
stars which were included in those spaces were 
called unformed stars; but, as represented on thp 
modem celestial globes, the constellations are mad0 
to comprehend all the unformed or extra-constellated 
stars. 

Besides the names of the constellations, the aii- 
cient Greeks gave particular names to some single 
stars, or small collections of stars. Thus, the cliister 
of small stars in the neck of Taurus, the Bull, waf 
called the Pleiades; five st^rsin the BuU^s face, th^ 
Hyades; a bright star in the breast of Leo, th^ 
JUon^s Hearty or Cor Leonis; and a large star ba« 
tH'een the knees of Bootes, ArcturuSr^- Several 
of the brightest fixed stars have also particular 
names, as Sirius, Aldebaran, Regulus, Castor, Pro* 
cyon, Alioth, di^c. 

As it would be an endless task to give a proper 
name to each star, astronomers, in oraer that thp 
menuNy may npt be burdened with a multiplicity of 
names, denominate the stars of each cousteUatioa 
by means of the letters of the Greek alphabet, whic^ 
arp ai^lied to them according to their apparent re^ 
ative size. The principal or brightest star in the 
constellation is designated by «, Alpha ; the next ip 
brightness, by A Beta ; the third, by >i Gatftma ; aiiji 
so on. Wh^ the number of stars in a conetellatpoAi 
exceeds the letters in the Greek alphabet, the lollop 
of the Roman alphabet, a, b, c, d, dtc. are applied lo 
the remaining stars in Uie same. manner ; and wh^ 
these are not sufiicient, the numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 1^, 
&c. are used to designate the rest in the same regi|* 
lar succession ; so that by these means, the staijp 
nuty be readily known and apoken of with as much 
ease as if each had a separate name. 

The celestial sphere is usually divided mto thM0 
portions, the zodsaek^ and the northern and 9ou$keffi 
hemispheres^ or owre properly the two regions to the 
north and south of the zodiacL Astronomers havp 
accordingly divided the constellations into three 
ehuwes, called the itonCA^m, the .southern^ and the 
xodiaeal. The number <if northern, constellations u 
37, of the southern 47, and of the zodiacal 13 ; mil- 
king 96 in the wh<de. The ancient astroMnMiBS 
reckoned only 48 conseellations — 12 in the zedS^ck, 
21 to the north, and X^ to the south. VMtm 
astronomers, however, by curtailing several of the 
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mdML «OBil«lltlfoM of iMme of tlMir stu*, wUph 
they distributed into new constellationst and by ar- 
ranging into constellations the unformed stars, or 
thOie which were between the ancient constella- 
tions, have increased their number to 96, as above 
staled. 

The term sodiaek is derived from a Greek word 
signifying an animal, because most of the constella- 
tions in that zone, which are twelve in number, are 
represented by the outlines of the figures of animals ; 
as, Aries, the Ram ; Taurus, the Bull ; Gemini, the 
Twins : Cancer, the Crab ; Leo, the Lion ; Virgo, the 
Virgin ; Libra, the Balance ; Scorpio, the Scorpion ; 
Sagitiarius, the Archer; Caprieomus, the Goat; 
Aquarius, the Water-bearer ; and Pisces, the Fishes. 

The luminous part of the heavens, called the 
MUky-Way, consists of fixed stars too small to be 
seen by the naked eye. In a paper on the construc- 
tion of the heavens, Dr. Herschei says, ** It is very 
probable, that the great stratum called the Milky- 
Way, is that in which the Sun is placed, though 
perhaps not fh the centre of its thickness, but not 
nr from the place where some smaller stratum 
branches from it. Such a supposition will satisfac- 
torily; and with great simplicity account for all the 
phenomena of the Milky- Way, which, according to 
this hypothesis, is no other than the appearance of 
the projection of the stars contained in this stratum, 
and its secondary branch.** 

In another paper on the same subject, he says — 
**We wOl now retreat to our own retired station 
in one of the planets attending a star in the great 
combination with numberless others ; and in order 
to investigate what will be the appearances from this 
contracted situation, let us begin with the naked eye. 
The stars of the first magnitude, being, in all proba- 
bility the nearest, will furnish us with a step to begin 
our scale ; setting off, therefore, with the distance of 
Sirius or Arcturus, for instance, as unity, we will at 
present' suppose, that those of the second magnitude 
are at double, and those of the third at treble the 
distance, and so forth. Taking it then for granted, 
that a star of the seventiii magnitude is about seven 
times as far from us as one of the first, it follows 
that an observer, who is enclosed in a lobular 
cluster of stars, and not far from the centre, will 
sever be able, with the naked eye, to see the end of 
it ; for since according to the above estimations, he 
can only extend his view about seven times the 
distance oi Sirius, it cannot be expected that his 
•ye should reach the borders of a cluster, which 
lias perhaps not less than fifty stars in depth every 
where around him. The whole universe, therefore, 
to him, win be comprised in a set of constellations, 
richly ornamented with scattered stars of all sizes. 
Or, if the united brightness of a neighbouring cluster 
of stars should, in a remarkably clear night, reach 
itta sight, it will put on the appearance of a small, 
friat, nebulottt cloud, not to be perceived without the 
giealest attention. Allowing him the use of a Common 
Mescope, he begins to suspect, that all the milkiness 
of the bright path which surrounds the spheie may 
be owing to stars. By increasing his power of vision, 
he becomes certaia that the Milky- Way is, indeed, 
no other than a collection of yery small stars, and 
the nebulae nothing but clusters of stars.** 

Thire are spots in the heavens, called nebulm, 
of which consist of clusters of telescopick 



stitrs ; others ^n>ear as luaunpos apois of iithmsA 
forms. The most considerable one is that which, 
is about midway between the two stars on the blade 
of Orion's sword, marked 6 by Bayer, and discovered 
in the year 1656 by Huygens. It consists only of 
seven stars ; and the other part is a bright spot upon a 
dark ground, and appears like an opening into blighter 
regions beyond. Dr. Hallcy and others have dis- 
covered nebuln in different parts of the heavens. In 
the Connoisance dee Temps, for 1783 and 1784, 
there is given a catalogue of 103 nebuls observed hj 
Le Messier and M. Mechain. But to Dr. Herschei 
we are indebted for catalogues of 2000 nebulas and 
clusters of stars, which he himself had discovered. 
Some of them form a round compact system ; others 
are more irregular, of various forms ; and some are 
long and narrow. The appearance of luminous 
spaces in the heavens, Sir Richard Phillips denies to 
arise from light per se ; but ascribes the luminosity 
of all such spaces to the multitude of planets, aste* 
riods, satellites, and cometaiy bodies, with which 
those spaces are filled. 

New stars sometimes appear, while others disap« 
pear. Several stars mentioned by the ancient as- 
tronomers, are not now to be found ; several are now 
visible to the naked eye, which are not mentioned 
in the ancient catalogues; and some stars have 
suddenly appeared, and again, after a considerable 
interval, vanished ; also a change of place has been 
observed in some stars. 

From an attentive examination of the stars with 
good telescopes, nnany which appear only single to 
the naked eye, are found to consist of numerous 
stars. « Herculis, is a double star, so is «- Bootes ; 
and Dr. Herschei, by his highly improved tele* 
scopes, hae found about 700. 

From a series of observations on double stars, Dr. 
Herschei has found that a great many of them have 
changed their situations with regard to each other ; 
that the one performs a revolution round the other % 
and that the motion of some is direct, while that of 
others is retrograde. He has observed that there is 
a change in more than 50 of the double stars, either 
in the distance of the two stars, or in the angle 
made by a line joining them with the direction of 
their daily motion. 

Dr. Herschei has observed that the smaller of the 
two stars composing Castor, has a revolution of 3434 
years round the other ; the double star a Leonis has 
a period of 1200 years ; • Bootes, of 1681 years; 
^Serpentis, of 375 years ; y Virginis, of 708 years ; 
and so of the rest — ^but tl^ life of one man is evi« 
dently too short to attain correct results, in regard to 
periods so disproportionate to his narrow space of 
existence. 

These motions of the stars among themselves 
being apparent to observation, the doctrii\p of Dr. 
Herschei and other astronomers is rendered proba- 
ble, that the Sun has a motion or orbit of its own 
among the fixed st^rs of the Milky- Way, at the rate 
of the Earth's motion, carrving with it all the planets, 
just as the planets themselves, carry with them their 
systems of satellites in theh own orbits. The rota- 
tion of the Sun on its inclined axis, according to the 
theory of Sir Richard Phillips, seems to indicate the 
action of a centrifugal force in the Sun, and to render 
the notion, that the whole solar system is analagous 
to a primary and its satellites, exceedingly probable 
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la a paper on die Cmistniction of &e Hearens, 
Dr. Herschel has the Mowing observation : — ^* That 
the Milky- Way is a most extensive stratum of stars 
of various sizes, admits no longer of the least doubt ; 
and that our Sun is actually one of the heavenly 
bodies belonging to it, is as evident.^ 

In February, 1814, Dr. Herschel, the prince of 
astronomers, read to the Royal Sociegr, the results of 
thirty years' observations on nebulae, with the best 
telescopes ever possessed by man. He conceives 
that the stars fonn independent systems among 
themselves. He considers our Sun as part of that 
shoal or system which we call the Milky- Way, and 
that all the stars of the first, second, and third mag- 
nitudes, belong to that vast cluster. The stars, he 
remarks, are not spread in equal portions over the 
celestial sphere, but are found in patches, each con- 
taining many thousands, and many more than the eye 
can separate from the mass. These he calls clus- 
ters ; and he conceives they have a constant dispo- 
sition to unite more closely, by a power which he 
calls the clustering power. He gives an account of 
eighty of these clusters, some of the drawings of 
which are copied here. 

The following figure represents a compressed 
CLUSTER OF STARS, the Centre part 8' long, 2' 
broad. 
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The following figure represents another similar 

CLUSTER OF STARS. 
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The following figure represents a globular 
CLUSTER 2'^n dmmeter, as seen wiih Herschel's 40 
feet telescope. 
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COLD WATER. 

" The strength of mm ! Give me only the pale 
water which nature brews down in the . bright 
crystal aiembicks of her cloud-crested mountains! 
Give me, when I would assail, with strained nerves 
and the arduous outlay of bones and sinews some 
mount of opposition, reared full and impassable in my 
path — give ine only that pure fiow which followed tfaie 
stroke of the prophet's rod — give me that gush, cool 
and clear, that bubbled up before Hagar and fainting 
Ishmael — give me only that fluid which trickles 
down the bright sides of our own American moun- 
tains — gathers into rills in the wood uplands — theft 
rolls into broad, beautifol, transparent river»-<- 
spreads into lakes, the looking-glasses to reflect aU 
that is dark, or soft, or bright, or deep, in the um- 
fathomcd firmament above^ — give me these crystal 
streams, these cool, fever-allaying waves, in health 
or sickness, when the thirst of Uie laat fatal fever 
shall assail my vitals — give me these waters, untop- 
tured and free, until that moment when I shall driid^ 
the waters of eternal life." 



The Japanese build upon one floor, and their rooms 
are parted by their folding-screens, so that they can 
eidarge or contract them^at pleasure. 

Ancient Chinese bridges, of great magnitude, avs 
bttiU wiA stone arches, exactly like those which 
have been considered as a Roman invention. 



POETRY. 
ART.— Ckablss SrBAflVS. 

Wh«n from the saorad nrden drhren, 
Man fled before hit Bdtaker'B wrath, 

An angel left her place m heaTen, 
And cross'd the wanderer's sunleas path. 

*Twa8 Art ! sweet Art ! new radiance broken 
When her light foot flew oW the groundt 

And thus with seraph voice she ipoKe. 

' *«T1ie curse a blessing shall be found.'* 

She led him through the tracklees wild, 

Where noontide punbeams never biased :— 
The thistle shrunk— the harvest smtlesi 

And nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Earth's thousand tribes of livmg things^ 

At Art's command to him are given, 
The viUage growa, the dtj spnnga> 

And pomt their spires or faith to heaven. 

Ha rends the oak,— and bids it ikla 

To goBtd the shores its beautjr graced t 
He smites the rock— upheaved m prides 

See towers of strength, and domes of tasta^ 
Earth*s teaming caves their wealth reveal, 

Fhie bean his banner on the wave^ . 
He bids the mortal poison heal, 

And leads triumphant o'er the grave. 

He plucks the pearls that stud the deep^ 

Admiring Beauty's lap to fill : 
He breaks the stubborn marble's sleepy 

And mocks his own Creator's skill 
With thoughts that swell his^win^sonl^ 

He bids the ore illume the page. 
And proudly scorning time's oontrol, 

Commerces with an unborn age. 

In fields of air he writes his name. 

And treads tha chaanherof tbaskv. 
He reads the surs, and grasps the flame^ 

*rhat quivers round the Throne on high. 
In war renowned, in peace sublime, 

He moves in i^tness and in grece ; 
His power subduing space and time. 

Links realm to realm, and race to noa. . 
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RIO DB SMVmO AKU BRAZIL. 

We aM isdelited to a frieod, for s siglit tl a pli- 
cate letter, dated aome montha back at Rio de 
Janeiro, which furnishes us widi the subjoined im- 
portant facts in relation to these two countries. The 
leOer ia from a highly respectable American mer- 
cantile house at that place. 

Business has been extensively embarrassed dur- 
ing the last year in Rio de Janeiro, in consequence 
of a bad currency, scarcity of labour, bad faith, and 
ignorance and corruption in the government. By a 
leceBt change in the constitution of the country, 
pirovincial legislatures have been established, which 
seem promising to become independent sovereignties, 
and to legislate so much in contravention of the in- 
iMrests of each other and the whoTe ensure, that 
■otUng but anarchy and perplexity can be expected 
fiom them. ^ There is now,"* says the letter, " no 
circulating medium of general currency throughout 
die empire, which could impart confidence and give 
activity to business ; and we have the prospect of 
having in each province a local or provincial cur- 
rency unacknowledged by the laws, deriving con- 
fidence only from those of the province which may 
Inring it into existence ; not current in the payment 
of dues and duties to the national government, and 
hence nearly without value, or subject to great 
fluctuations. The national revenue, it is believed, 
will be applied in each province to the furtherance 
of these views, which, under the present embarrassed 
circumstances of the treasury, will occasion almost 
infinite difficulties and troubles.** 

The importations of flour, grain, wines, and other 
articles have been far beyond the demands of con- 
sumption ; and the provinces have produced such an 
abundance of coffee and sugar, that labour cannot be 
procured sufficient to harvest them. 

" At present, on large estates, the planters, for 
want of hands, cannot seciure under usual circum- 
stances all the coffee the plants produce. We find 
a diminution of the number of slaves in the cities, to 
be accounted for only by the demand for the agricul- 
tural districts, which will presently have a chpck, if 
not a reaction. When labour becomes high in the 
cities, they in turn call upon the agricultural districts 
for a supply. On the estates, we are assured, the 
number of native African slaves diminish by death, 
at >the rate of i^ve to ten per cent, per annum ; and 
that not more than one half their offspring survive 
the period of childhood." 

SLAVE TRADE OF BRAZIL. 

l*he number of slaves imported in Rio de Janeiro 
in the years— 

1820 - 15,020 

1821 - 24,134 

1822 - 27,38a 



1823 • 90,349 

1824 . 29,503 

1825 - 26,254 

18S6 . 38.999 {•^^ta'jL'"} "^^^ 

1827 - 29,787 ditto - 28,063 

1828 - 43,555 - dino - 41,913 

1829 • • ditto - 40,015 

1830 (for half year) ditto - 29,777 
Two thirds only of the slaves imported were con- 
sidered by the dealers of any value — one third being 
bat by death after arrival. 

Since 1830, when this revolting trade was pro* 
hibited by law, the number iiyported into this neigh- 
bourhood by contxihandy may have been 7,000 to 
8,000 annually. 

Imported into Bahiar^ 

1828 - - - • 8,860 

1829 -• - - 12.808 

1830 .... 8,588 

EXPORTS OP RIO DE JANEUta 
In 1834, 16,013 cases, 957 boxes, 13,206 barrels, 
and 8,939 bags of sugar ; 206,427 hides ; 89,808,000 
pounds of coffee. In 1833 and 1834, 37,873,280 
pounds of coffee were sent to the United States, and 
54,568,960 pounds to Europe. 

P(»»ULA'EOISr OP BRAZIL IN 1833, BY RETORNS TO 

GOYERNftlfiNT FOR THE ELECTION OP MEMBERS 

FOR THfi NAtlONAL LEGISLATURE. 
Provinces. 

Para - - - 102,500 Free people 

Maranham - - 153,000 

Pianby - - - 56,500 

Cara - - - 179,500 

Rio Grande de Norte • 62,000 

Parahiba - - - 123,500 , 

Pemambttco - • 290,500 

Alagoas . * . 166,500 

Sergipe - - - 103,500 

Bahia ... 438,000 

Cuyaba* r - - 28,000 

Goyaz - Slaves - 23,166- 69,500 

•Minas Gorcas -201,333-804,000 

•Rio de Janeiro - 1 96,000 - 294.000 

•St. Paulo - - 141,250 - 282,500 

Rio Grande deSul 27^533* 62,600 

Espirito Santo - - 38,500 » 

St. Catharina - - 47,000 



3,1 30,000 Free people 

Slaves^ of the whole > 2,086,666 Slaves, 
population ) ' ' 



Total 



5,216,666 Population. 



* Cofiee-pToducins provinoes— of which Rio de Janeiro pro- 
dnoM three fifths ot the whole export 
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The fai»i^ debt*c»iiifoaed of loanaki 
Londoa and feepoDsibffifies there 
for PortQgal, deducting from the hit- 
ter the sums paid oa account of 
Masia Ijw, Queen of Ponngal, is 
aboBt - - - - $2d,5ee,000 

Internal debt funded . - - 13,067,644 

Ditto, fluctuating, liquidated, about 742,647 

Ditto, ditto, unliquidated, about 2^327,941 

Bank notes and Treaeury faiUs givea 
tot copper c<Hn, called in - 31,191,174 



Total 



•73,729,406 



^RKVEPOJE OP BRAZIL. 
Estimated by the Chamber of Deputies 

for the financial year, from July, 

1833, to August, 1834, general re* 

ceipta (excluding provincial) made 

after the reforms in the Constitution 7,984,044 
Expenses fixed by law - - • 8,033,529 

dRCULATING MEDIOM OF miAZIL. 
Bank notes in Rio de Jsneiro - - 12,141,605 

Ditto, in Bahia - - - - 745,830 

Ditto, in St. Paulo .... 213,896 



•13,101,331 
Copper coin and Treasury bills esti- 
mated at 18,382,352 

In reducing the Spanish currency to our own, we 
have allowed 1360 mfl reU to a dollar, which we 
believe is the present valoatton. 



THE PLEASURES OP ORNITHOLOGY. 
Every production of nature, when rightly studied, 
becomes in after time, an index to that part of nature 
in coiraejuon with which it is found ; and a bird, as 
being one of the roost remarkaUe of those produc- 
tions, is more easily suggested to the mind than any 
other, and more readily brings along with it all the 
relations of its locality, and all the p£»nomena of the 
time when it is observed. On this account, he who 
knows all the birds of the British Islands, in their 
connexions and relations, can, whenever he ia so 
minded, live mentally in all the varied scenes of the 
British Islands, and, therefore,. enioy all the pleasures 
of them, be his bodily locality where it may be. He 
may be on 4ie ble^ moor where there is not a 
shrub, in the close lane of the city, where even the 
sky is barely seen, in the solitude of a prisonhouae, 
or laid on a bed of sickness, deprived of the use of 
light, and with all his senses dull and indifferent to 
present objects. But still, if his former study has 
been true to nature, nature will not desert him in the 
hour of affliction, or even at the moment of dissolu- 
tion. Even then, thq eagle and the ptarmigan shall 
fetch him to the mountain, and he shall climb, with 
bounding heart and sinewed limbs, and the health- 
fid breeze shall play asoi^nd him, and he sha^ )ook 



down upon a hundred rallcye, sesn afl ibeir ib* 
habitants, and taste their freshness, till the grief, 
of the body become clean forgotten in the enjoy* 
ment of the mind. Or, if other scenes please hiift 
more, the warbler shaU lead to the groves and bow* 
eiy glades of the forest, and the green leaves shifU 
play in the scented breeze, and the flowers shall 
blow, and the song of nature shall be sweet and 
varied, and he shall anew be " the happy boy*' evea 
in the extremity d* decrepitude. Or the sei^ird 
shall conduct him to the cliff, against whose cavemed 
base the waves of ten thousami seas have thundered* 
ia vain ; and he shall look vspask the majesty of the 
waters; and the ship shall i^pear, and he shall 
mentally get on board, girdle ^e world, and visit 
every scene and every tribe of men under the sun. 

All this, and moch more^ may be done by any one 
who has studied the birds, even of one nookof earthy 
so in their connexion that they may be (which they^ 
never fail to be when rightly studied,) an artificial 
memory ; and in proportion as this species oS know- , 
ledge extends to Uko tribes of other lands, the enjoy- 
ment — the real and substantial value — for, there is 
no value but in enjoyment, extends and muhiplies isk' 
a pi^gression far nM>re rapid than even the know- 
ledge; so that he who has studied the whole in 
their connexions, may, literally and without any 
figure, be said to have won the whole world for his 
heritage. And it is a heritage secured under the 
charter of the Almighty, of which the possession 
cannot be taken away by all the power and all the 
arts of man ; neither can the possessor himself 
squander it, as external possessions are oflen squan- 
dered. In life we are constantly hearing of cases 
in which those, who but a few years before had* 
wealth sufficient for enriching a parish, sink dowa 
to the level of mendicants in the streets. 

But no man who has once acquired knowledge 
can despoil himself of that. The mental perceptioa 
is as iounortal as the mind itself; and the attempt to 
extinguish the one, were as vain as that to annihilate 
the other. 

Robert Mnndie's Natural History of Birds. 



SAND STORMS OF THE DESERT^ 
The great Sahora Region of Africa is a vast desert 
of sand, which is composed of particles of white and 
gray quartz, very small, and seldom attaining so 
large a size as to form gravel or pebbles. It i» by 
far the dreariest region on the face of the whole 
globe, and the wind frequently raises this sand in 
cloods so dense as to overpower a whole company 
of travellers. '* The sand storm we had the raisfor 
tune to encounter,'' says Denham, **in crossing the 
desert, gave us a pretty ewrect idea of its dreadftd 
effects, The wind raised the fine sand with which 
the desert was covered, so as to fill the atmosphere, 
and render the inunenae space before us impenetra- 
ble but for a few yards. The sun and clouds were 
entirely obscured, and a suffocating and oppressive 
weight accompanied the flakes and masses of sand, 
which I had almost said we had to penetrate at every 
step. At times we aknost entirely lost sight of the 
camels though only a few yards before ns. The 
horses hung their tongi»s out of their moodis, and 
refused to faee the clouds of sand. A parclnng 
thirst cq^pressed us, M^uch noshing alleviated.^ 
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Wlieii' ^Iriiirtwiiids visit this immense desert, die 
sand is raised into pillars, a vivid description of 
which has been left us by the traveller, Bruce. ** At 
one o'clock," says he, "we alighted among some 
aeacia trees at Wady el Halboub, having gone twenty* 
one miles. We were here at once surprised and 
Isrrified by a sight -surely one of the most magni- 
ficent in the world. In the vast expanse of desert, 
from west to northwest of us, we saw a number of 
prodigious pillars of nand at different distances, at 
times moving with great velocity, at others stalking 
on wiA majestick slowness. At intervals we thought 
Ihey were coming in a very few minutes to overwhelm 
us, and small- quam ties of sand did actually more 
than once meet us ; again tbey would retreat so as to 
be almost out of sight, their tops reaching the very 
clouds; then the tops often separated from the 
bodies, and these, once disjoined, dispersed in air, 
and did not meet more ; sometimes they were broken 
in the middle as if they were struck with a large 
cannon^hot. At noon they began to advance with 
considerable swiftness upon us, the wind being very 
strong at north. Eleven ranged along side us, at 
about the distance of three miles ; the greatest diam* 
eler of the larger appeared to me at that distance as 
if it would measure ten feet. They retired from us 
with a wind southeast, leaving an impression on 
my mind to which 1 can give no name, though surely 
one ingredient was fear, with a considerable deal of 
wonder and astonishment. It was in vain to think 
oi flying ; the swiftest horses would be of no use to 
carry tis out of this danger, and the full conviction of 
this riveted me to the spot." Adanson, in crossing 
the river Gambia from the Great Desert, observed 
one of these pillars of sand crossing that river. *' It 
passed within eighteen or twenty fathoms of the 
stem of the vessel, and seemed to measure ten or 
twelve feet in circumference, and about two hundred 
and 6fty feet in height. Its heat was sensU)lF felt 
at the distance of a hundred feet, and it left a mrong 
sttlphnrous smell behind it.** 



STATISTICKS OF PRISONS. 

** In Sing-Sing prison, only 2S9 out of 842 could 
rearl and write tolerably, and but 42 had received a 
good English education; 485 had been habitual 
dronkards, and many had committed their crimes 
while intoxicated. Of 670 prisoners at Auburn, 
three only had received a coUegiate education, and 
204 a good English education ; •903 had been intem- 
porale, and 400 were committed for crimes per- 
petrated while under the influence of spirituous 
liquors. In the Connecticut prison 8 in 100 only 
cwaAd read, write, and cipher, when convicted, and 
46 in 100 could read and write. Forty-four in 100 
eommitted their crimes under the influence of al- 
cohol. 

Instruction, temperance, and industry are found to 
bo the surest preventives of crime. 



POLAR SCENES. 
Have any of my friends ever travelled three 
hundred miles in Uie depth of winter, without in- 
wardly rejoicing the moment they passed the one 
hundred and fiftieth niile8tone--or, have they ever 
flMe a voyage fron Bristol to Cork withoul mark- 



ing, if th^ ate hot' lo6 misersMy seasick,' the pvo 
gress of the packet as she passed Lundy laland ? 
1, myself, once made a trip to Qiina; and I well 
remember how impatiently anxious we were to turn, 
as it were, each cornerstone in our voyage. Theie 
was, to begin with, the Land*s End — then Madeira — 
the Equador and St. Helensr^-then the stcNrmy 
Cape~4he squally isle of Madagascar — the Stnils 
of Sunda, and finally the Bouge of Tigris, all were 
duly and joyfully noted as so many chapters finished 
in the journal of our voyage. But what had the 
polar adventurers to cheer them through their dark 
and dreary winter! Had we the power of locomo- 
tion ? Assuredly not ; for our ships were as firmly 
locked in the ice as if they had grown there ; and 
the novelty of changing the scene, even from the 
Atlantick to die Pacifick, with which we should have 
been quite content, was effectually denied us by the 
impenetrable barrier which nature had thrown in 
our way. What had we to distinguish the day from 
night ? not the light from heaven, for it Was removed 
to a happier clime ; nor the domestick moining eriev 
of the dustman, the milkman, or the baker — we had 
not, in foot, an^ vestige of the busy haunts of man 
to indicate a living world — all was hushed in the lori^ 
uninterrupted stillness of a midnight scene, more like 
the silence of death than the existence of life ;' and 
it would seem that we had nothing lefl but to brood 
on our recollection of nature in its civiljaed state ; 
but such was not the case. 

It is an essential part of the character of a sailor 
rather to look forward with hope, than back with 
despair ; and as it is his province to be as anxious to- 
day to glide with the current, which to-morfow he may 
have to stem, so it should be as much an object to 
turn to advantage the resources of the present, as it 
is his duty to trim his sails to catch the ever-varying 
breeze. And thus it was with us — ^for each suc- 
ceeding day brought with it some little event which, 
happily for us, we contrived to make the most x>f — 
and these Casualties, trifling as they were, served to 
lighten, in some degree, the prolixity of those mo- 
ments in which we were not speculating on the 
progress we shoidd make in the ensuing season to 
waHs Icy Cape. 

At the period of which I am now writing the 
moon shed its pale light throughout the day, so like 
the cold frosty nights of January in England, that 
we could only distinguish the diurnal part of our 
existence by the usual meal hours which called tis 
together. And here it may be asked, how could we 
possibly anwse ourselves throughout the day ? In 
the first place, we had an excellent library, which 
comprised eighteen htmdred volumes of the most 
esteemed authors ; then, again, each had formed for 
himself some pursuit which perhaps his natural in- 
stinct, more than the intervention of acquirements, 
led him to adopt. One, for instance, set about building 
a miniature of the Fury, which he already imagined 
in an ornamental glass case in a conspicuous part oi 
hi^ father's mansion ; another taught himself, or tried 
to teach himself, the violin — and well we knew it ; 
a third went througn a course of mathematicks, the 
most useful of the whole ; a fourth was eternally 
mending -his old clothes — ^ho should have been a 
tailor ; a fifth excelled every one else in skinning 
birds, and thought of nothing but the museum he 
would have to show his admiring- friends when he 
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ttMA 4 nnUl liatfiiay box itf dttr^mtskiitt of Lon- 
don-— somewhexe about the Old Kent Road—- »Lee, 
or Lewkbam; a mxxh kept a priTate joanial, like 
myself, intended to show off in the periodicals, as I 
am anzions to do ; a seventh^-and he was an odd 
fellow— ^hut himsidf in his nest of a cabin, fire feet 
by three in lengdi and breadth — ^with diormometer 
qt ninety, from which he emerged, with a sickly 
jaundiced hue, only to devour a portion of food 
wordiy A more active calling ; but he was an exqui- 
site draughtsman, a good st^reyor, and a ciq[»ital 
^irater-drinker.' Poor fellow ! he was sanguine about 
hie promotian--HieTer got it, and I am told he died of 
» broken heart. Then we had an occasional siesta 
after dinner — a casual bear hunt — an evening school 
ior the instnicticm of those of the crew who could 
neither read nor write— eociable concerts twice a 
week in Sir Edward Paity'a cabin, ^ and an extra 
glass of grog every Saturday night to sweethearts 
and wires. 

• About this period, iwtice was given that a grand 
Venetian carnival or masquerade would be held on 
board the Fury, to commence at six in the evening, 
and sanctioned by aathoriqr. It was idso stated in 
the programme, that all the musical talent in the 
country was engaged for the occasion, and every 
attention would be paid on the part of the stewards 
to promote the conviviality of the evening-HM> one 
to be admitted except in chmraeter Of domino-— and 
no bad characters eligible. This notice was posted 
vp in the most conspicuous part of the ship, with a 
lively sketch appended to it, of a blind fiddler a la 
Oruikahank, led by a tottering «dd woman, with the 
sorry remnant of a soldier's coat on her back, a 
refund hat — ^no mean resen^lance of Listen as Moll 
Flaggon, but infoiitely less portly and swaggering^ 
for in this sketch the feebleness of iM age and meek- 
ness of poverty were apparent in the curved form 
and lank visage of the fiddler's wife. 

• Novd^ hM more or less its chasrms everywhere 
and for every one — from London to its antipodes 
and back again. On the present occ'a^on, its influ- 
^e&ce in facilitating our ways and means was singu- 
larly snccessftd. Masks and caps made of paper, 
wigs m»de of oakum, false hips and bustles, false 
fronts and Mse calves, bonnets, shawls, gowns, and 
petticoats, were eagerly sought alter, and as inge« 
niously contrived. In fact Uie lower deck every 
evening presented a more than usual scene of busy 
animation-^MLtching, damin'g, and transforming old 
clolhes ; making liveries out of red and green baize, 
lawyers* gowns of black bunting, and ladies' stajrs 
of good stiff mnnber-one canvass — paste, putty, ver- 
milion, and ivery-black, with features of mystery and 
ctmning, some working dexterously with smiles of 
seif-satisiaction, others perplexed and embarnlssed 
in their schemes, and all equally anxious to dbgiiise 
as much as possible the dress in which they hoped 
to disguise themselves. 

A masqtferade in the polar regions ! Who ever 
Iteard of such a thing ? It was as li^e thought of 
when We lefl England, as omr attending the carnivals 
of Venice during our absence ; and had the idea 
then occurred to us, we should have thought the first 
as improbable, as we knew the second to be impos- 
sible. In amateur plays the difficulty of disguising 
one's self, and the still greater difficulty of casting 
the chanictas, may have t&QggcHrted tnit kind <«• 



; hot I shoidd have doemM iCimpoaslblo 
to evade the lynx-eyed scrutiny of my companions, 
when the few jdaces of concealment whicn a ship 
affords is considered. With respect to habiliments, 
those who found it difficult to contrive a dress suit- 
able to the character they wiahed to appear in, i^a- 
turally regretted they had not had a hint of the a&r 
before we left England ; and those who complained 
most were on the female side of the question ; and 
tins was also natural, as the difficulty, to do justice 
to the bust, seemed at first insurmountable. This 
perplexing afihir, however, like many others, was 
conquered with sailor-like ingen}iity. 

I believe, that when a case of necessity is made 
known on board a man-of-war, and particularly upon 
an occasicm of this kind, which id yet more singu- 
lar, there are few things which may not be procured 
without stirring one foot from the vessel, however 
ridiculous their being in possession of a sailor may 
appear; and it was laughable enough to find our 
wants relieved as they became publick — that is, 
indirectly — through the medimn of one, two, and 
often three agents, to escape detection. When, for 
instance, the plays were first introduced on a former 
voyage, an amateur wanted a pair of spurs to com- 
plete his costume. Who could have imagined that 
such an article would have found a resting-place in 
one of the discovery ships ! The armourer set to 
work, when, to the astonishment of every one> an 
old sailor, who had never trusted himself on the 
back of a horse in his life, produced a pair from the 
bottom of his chest, wrwpped in a ]Hece of ^nnel, 
as highly polished as if they had done duty at the 
Horse Guards the week before. Upon the present 
occasion, a mask, a domino, a lady's fan, and some 
other things of an eqiially novel natOre, were found 
by one of the ofik^ers, which, we concluded, must 
have bebn dropped into his trunk by his fair fille-de- 
chambre, when she packed it for him. Will you 
lend ' me this, or that ? Have yon such a thing in 
your possession as an old pattern to a petticoat or a 
gown? Can you inform me where I can get a 
bunch of false ringlets, or how I shall manage with- 
out a chemise, or an under garment of some kind to 
conceal an old pair of trousers which are covered 
with tar ? These were the constant questions of 
emissaries in every quarter ; and the week preced- 
ing the masquerade appeared the shortest in our 
calendar since we left England. 

At last the eventftd evening iorrived, and no 
schoolboys ever broke loose from the trammels ^ 
their pedagogue with more searching anticipation of 
Christmas enjoyments, than did our seamen; The 
arrangements on board the Fury were too good to ' 
pass uimoticed, every thing was so well adapted 
los the purpose for 'which it was designed. A ron^ 
sign over a , raised platform, at the extreme end of 
th^ central part of the forecastle, exhibited the jolly 
sailor just landed from Ids voyage of discovery, with 
a well-filled purse in one hand, land a long pipe in' 
the other. He had his blooming wife under his arm, 
and the Hecla and Fury were visible in the back- 
ground. It is almost needless to add, that the JoUy- 
laced landlady tif the joUy sailor did ample justice to 
the good humour which rallied around her. ' At the 
farther end of the quarterdeck, another rude sign 
announced that the Swiss giantess, lately exhibtted ' 
at moi^ of the courts of Europe, patronised bv 'his 
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Bl^ WilfiMm ^ Oidte of Cltreaee, and iiev»r| 
before seen in die poUur regions^ to whiioh nhe hid 
been imported at very cimsiderable risk and expense, 
might be viewed by the publick for the trifling simi of 
otte shilling ; children admitted ibc half jMrice, and an 
excellent band in atteadanctf. Waik up, ladies and 
gentlemen, walk up and see the wonderful Swiss 
giantess ! A ludicrous group of Greenwich and 
Chelsea pensionees, enjoying themselves over seme 
of Barclay, Perkiiis and Co.^s entire, was natursfly 
oaricatured by one of our officers, in a transparency 
opposite the jolly sailor, and in the centre of the 
room. The orchestra was fitted up, in which the 
performers were instrumental in enlivening the sceae. 
A reception room was prepared on the lower deck 
for rheumatick or frostbitten anmteurs, or fashion- 
Me dandizettes, whose curtailed garments were not 
l^roof against the harsh clime of the polar regions. 

The characters began to assemble at six o'clock, 
and the busy scene of merrymaking was socm at its 
meridian. The first who appeared was an elderly 
gentleman, whose dress, although somewhat the 
worse ibr wear, bespoke respectability and whose 
peruke announced him a strict observer of old 
times. He regretted the indisposition of one of his 
carriage horses, owing to the biEidness of the roads, 
and deplored the uncivilized state of the country, not 
affording the common convenience of a sedan chair, 
or even a jarvey. This character was admirable 
throughout, and not recognised until th^ close of the 
evening, to be Sir Edward Parry's steward. A lady 
of distinction in an evening ball dress of light-blue 
silk, with flounces of cut paper to imitate Brussels 
point, was followed by her aervant, a native of Africa, 
m livery — green baize, turned up with silver — the 
end^roidered part a little tarnished — were by Cap* 
tain Hopimer and Mr. Crozier. A strolling fiddler, 
whose admind>ly constcuoted crutch well supplied 
the loss of his left leg, which he had left on the 
plain of Waterloo, and whose military attire pre- 
sented a sorry remnant of the uniform of the regi- 
roeut he had served in — solicited alms for the si^ 
port of nine starving ehildren — and his wife received 
the charity of the benevolent in an old hat— exceed- 
ingly weU supported by Sir Edward Pvy and Mr. 
Halse. The next group whicl\ appeared excited 
marked attention, and many were the efibrts made 
te discover who Uiey were ; but they were secure in 
the success of their impenetrable disguise. It con- 
sisted of a hawking umbrella-roender, with his wife 
and daughter, as itinerant ballad-singers — the latter, 
so sensitively tenacious of her charms, that she con- 
ataotly appealed to her mother, under whose cloak 
she endeavoured to hide herself, to protect her deli- 
cate frame from the rude overtures of die men. The 
produce of a small basket of tape, thread, Sind 
needles, helped to support thia indigent family 9 . and 
the style of their dialogue was in perf(tet keeping 
with their appeasance. I never saw a better group 
diaa this — and I have paid an exorbitant sum for 
seeing many worse. Tiiere was a good deal of low 
wit and good humour in their individual parts, which 
was weu siq^ported by Lieutenant Sherer and two 
of the Hecla's seamen, A miserably clad old soldier, 
whose exertions in keeping a pathway across the 
afreet clean,for t&e convenience of the publick, which, 
by the by, he haiL previously strewed diet over, to 
i&aar ma uaaU anaojoocei that he miipbi hm» 



tUng lo •wiaa^-*wenidflrii^&eeletf,by Lieutenhnf 
Ross. And a wandering Jew, whose promissory 
notes were issued with diaracteristack caution by a 
seaman of the Fury. A dialogue between a Scottish 
laird and a aoiithem middleman, on the value of land, 
the bleed of black oaltle, and the average marketp 
prioee, was inimitably kept up by two of our sailors. 
There was a clown, whose bufiooneiy in descanting 
on the wonderful merits of the Swiss giantess was 
worthy a disciple of Grimaldi himseU!. He was 
quick at a repartee, and yet acknowledged himself aa 
great a fool aa any of the company. We had also a 
country pcactitioner in -medicine, who was excellent ; 
and a widow of one of the seamen of the last expe- 
dition, who made mtuay appeak in a pathetick tone in 
behalf of her infant, which she carried in her aims— » 
urging its weak state, for it was not yet weaned— 
" Rest thee, babe," in a shrill squeaking voioe, with 
a strong nasal twang, quieted the sleeping innocent 
Watchmen, riotous sailors with more money than 
wit, chimneyH»weepeia, young ladies upon the de* 
bateaUe principle, and a recruiting party, filled up 
the amnaements of the evening, with a number ^ 
songs in character. Each man had three tickets, 
which entitled him to three glasses of mm or brandy 
punch ; and the jolly sailor before alluded to, was 
the raUying point throughout the evening, and so 
well attended, that the landlord and his wife, who, by 
the by, were capital in their station, had no sinecure. 
Preonely at ten o'clock the company retired — the 
sailors well pleased with their evenings frelick, and 
the officers to discuss the merits of a good aumier, 
and the various characters who had exhibition 
the occasion. 

There vma not throughout the festive scene a 
single instance of inebriation on the part of the sea- 
men. The rooms, as I have elsewhere stated, were 
tastefully fitted up, uid of the hundred who were 
present, it would have been difficult to find one who 
had not banished all caie from his mind that night. 
The difference of the temperature betwee;^ the 
lower and upper deck was seventy degrees. 

A few nights after the masquerade we had a mag- 
nificent bear-hunt, amidst scenery which, althou^ 
sterile and familiar to ue, was sufficiently sublime to 
awakeu a strong feeling of admiration in eur minds. 
In our solitary position, when, after the crew had 
retired to rest, the atillness of death prevailed, any-— 
even the least diseeraible object that approached 
the ship s st ea l thily, as they usually did, was suffi- 
cient to cause a kind of momentary thrilling sensa- 
tion, which can only be accounted for by the extreme 
loneliness of the scene, and the calm, quiet silence 
of the night. Oil the present occasion, when every 
thing about the ship was husbed in repose, a large 
bear was discovered by the solitary officer of the 
watch, within a few yards of the gangway. Cau- 
tiously descending the ladder, lest the sUghtest noise 
might frighten the animal, he aroused a party of the 
officers and seamen, who were joined by an equal 
number from the Hecla. The dogs were put on the 
slip, and in a few minutes the whole party sallied 
forward. The night was rather $ne than otherwise . 
but the sudden gusts of wind from the deep ravines 
on either side almost indicated the approach of a 
snow storm. The moon was near her meridian, and 
the light, which die shed on the surrounding objects 
afi^rded ibtm who had hi^ed ondeck a tcansiea 
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Tiew of the animai^d scene ; huS> the mea and dogs 
'were soon lost to our view. We listened watchfully 
and in silence to the distant shouts, as they yielded 
{gradually to the boUow dismal sound of the moun- 
tain blast, until they were altogeth^ lost in the 
distance ; and the sudden violent gusts wikich broke 
mournfully on our ears made us apprehensive for 
the safety of our comrades. 

The bear took a sontheriy course, and finding 
himself nearly surrounded by his pursuers, who had 
systematically formed themselves into a semicircle, 
made a bold effort to ascend the steep face of the 
mountain up a precipitous cliff, over which the 
snow had frozen to a considerable depth. It is 
scarcely possiUe to conc^e -how so unwieldy an 
animal coidd have aeconqplisfaed an ascent, which 
one would have thought might have baffled the light 
spring of a greyhound ; nevertheless he succeeded 
in gaining an astonishing height ; and the most ex- 
Uttordinary part of the affair was, that the dogs rolled 
repeatedly down ths face of the cliff in their in- 
e£fectual effort to turn him, whilst he not only held 
his footing, but continued, although with evident 
labour, to make his way toward the top. At length 
one of the dogs, with smgular sagacity, finding him- 
self defeated at that part of Uie cliff, ran along the 
base of the mounjtain until he arrived at a part less 
difficult of ascent, and gliding swiftly along the 
abutment of a high ledge of rocks which overhung 
that part of the cUff, he was in a minute above the 
bear and within a few feet of him. Again the in- 
stinot of this fine aninyd avafled him, for had he 
attempted to descend £rom the comparatively secure 
position he had thus gained, he would have been hurl- 
ed by his powerful enemy to the bottom of the cliff; 
lie there deployed, as it were, along the brink of the 



pcecipies« sesmioi^y content k dicdttngth^ further 
progress of the bear. Poor Inruin, finding himsdlf 
tlms baffled, and being much exhausted from ^is 
efforts to gain the dizzy height, stood or rather 
balanced his unwieldy body vnth astonishing ease, 
as if doubtful what course he should next take, and 
the panting doe lay couched within a few yards of 
him, guarding we only spot by which he could ha¥e 
made his escape. 

The moon, which had hitherto been partially 
obscured by the misty haze of the night, now shone 
forth at the moment one of the oS^n had contrived 
to climb to the top of some shelving rocks witliin 
about eighty yards of the bear. From this position 
he might lave taken tolerable aim, but the faithful 
Esquimaux dog. lay in nearly a direct line, and ap 
pafently withm a few feet of the bear, and so 
msecure was his own footing that he doubted 
whether he could stand even the slight recoil of his 
ritio. The contending parties were thus placed at 
bay, and the temporary rest seemed grateiul to all. 
At length the dog changed his position, and ihe 
marksman^ no longer able to withstand the ieuKfitiBag 
opportunity, levelled his gun and struck the aninud 
between the shoulders. He made a convulsive 
spring from his res^g-place, and a crash, loud and 
frightful, announced ms destruction, as he tumbled 
headlong down the precipice, dashing with violence 
against the projecting buttresses, and burying hi» 
self deep in the snow underneath. The pause of 
death was succeeded by shouts of victory from tho 
hardy adventurers, many of whom, from the little 
attention they had given to their dress on leaving- 
the ship, were severely firostbitlen. The t^iermofBl* 
eter stood at 30 degrees below zero. 

Unitad Sorviot Joansl. 




CHINESE PUNISHMENT, No. 4. 
AN OFFKNDBR UNDXROOINO THB BASTINADOk 
He is thrown flat uppa his kno^ sad hrid in tkaft I ttate'ki aitendanu kneefing iq^ his hick. wUlal 
tlomAm by 000^91 mm90iiMc^9mtf^^fkBmigm^\ paa-4itee to iss posterion 
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Tke t>^-6te6 b a thick piece of 9piit bamboo 
cane, the lower end of which is about four inches in 
width, and the upper end small and smooth^ to render 
the instrument more convenient for the hand. 

Mandarins of power have usually some persons in 
.their train, who attend thmn with these pan-stees 
whenever they travel, or go into publick, and who 
aro ready at the nod of their master, to exercise their 
office in the nuumer described. 

After this ceremony, it is cnstomary for the delin- 
quent to return thanks to the mandarin for the good 
care he takes of his education. 



AGRICULTURE. 



The literal signification of the derivatives of 
Agriculture, is, " / cultivate the feld.^ It is a science 
which we have reason to believe is of anti-diiavian 
dale ; that is, the rudiments of Agriculture were 
known before the flood, although, indeed, it did not 
assume the dignity of a regular science, or become 
% distinct object of pursuit or profession, until many 
years after that event. The pursuits of Agriculture 
. doiibtleBs form the third step from primitive baibarity 
towards civilization. Men at first roam the woods 
and uncultivated fields, depending for their existence 
uptm the spontaneous fruits of the earth or the 
eztxemely precarious results of their skill in hunting 
and ftriiing. This is the first state. When, however, 
dieir fears and wants and the consciousness of their 
o^rn weakness, lead them for greater certainty and 
security of life and peace, to associate together, they 
are prompted to accumulate their forces, to collect 
the tamest animals in flocks and herds, and to enjoy 
whatever land they may enter by the right of 
occupancy: thereby always having a guarantee 
against the morrow, except that they are exposed to 
the rapacity of their stronger neighbours. This is 
the eecond state, which is that of the shepherds. 
Whea they come to the conclusion that they can 
live happier, enjoy more comforts and greater facil- 
ities, they are willing to submit to some self-imposed 
restr^nts, to establish a society and create rules for 
the pioper regulation and government thereof. Every 
man then has the boundaries of his possession 
marked out and secured to him, agtUnst inroad and 
intrusion. He settles permanently upon his posses- 
sions, builds him a house, encloses his flocks vrithin 
his fields and commences tilling the ground, with 
the pleasing consdousness that his ekUdren and not 
roaming barbarians shall have die benefit of the 
improvements which hie own famd labour is cairying 
foi:ward. Thus commences the third step, which is 
Agriculture { after which the arts and sdieaees aie 
iatrodttced, schools and workshops are established, 



the laws are elaborated and sodal discipline and the 
progress of refinement oommences* 

The history oi Agrkidture is thus found intimately 
blended widi the history <^men from the earliest ages. 
The modes, the direction, and the fruits of the art, of 
courseware different in different climates and countries 
and with different men of the same country. But its 
labour is so extensively divided, its prodocts so 
diversified and abundant, that no man loses the 
benefit of enjoying the fruits of one branch, by 
applying himself to another. If one grows cotton 
and sugv, another raises grain and vegetdiles ; if 
one grows silk and grapes, another raises hemp and 
woollens. As Agriculture is in a measure dependant 
upon the other useful arts, so it is essential to them. 
What the husbandman produces over and above his 
own immediate wants, he exchanges with the 
mechanick for some of the fruits of his labour and 
invention. He finds also, that all classes of the 
community must subsist upon the fruits of the earth, 
and the wages of their labour must pay for it ; he is 
therefore stimulated to redouble the amount of hia 
AgricuHnral products, for which he is to gain not 
only a competent support for himself and family, but 
an accumulating treasure, whidi supplies him with 
luxuries if needed, or at any rate frnmishes a security 
far the independence of his children. When the 
husbandman is thus excited, and the earth under his 
care is made to teem with luxuriant abundance, every 
ramification in society imbibes a wholesome sUm* 
ulus, and the whole system prospers and improves. 

General Agriculture is doubtless in a higher state 
of excellence as a science, in Great Britain than in 
any other country, excepting perhaps Grermany, on 
the globe. The fertile soil and sunny climate of 
Italy, should indeed, one would suppose, present 
but an extended and luxuriant garden. But tlie 
indulgences if its inhabitants take the place of 
severer toil, and wa procure from their shores only 
a few oranges and igs, some litde silk and laces, and 
a quantity of maccaroni afid vermaceUi. Spain, 
whose Andidusia we should suppose, a paradise, 
abounding to be sure in pomegranates and olives, fine 
wool and excellent grasses, that may be cut two 
or three times a year, also has the misfortune to 
abound widi indolence. The mercurial French, who 
waste in frivolity what Americans exert in thrifty 
labour, produce principally but wines and silks. 
But when we arrive at Great Britain, we find men 
endeavouring to conquer both soil and climate ; and 
bringing to dieir aid die light of science and die 
Briarean arms of die arts ; emulous to excel not only 
in dressing the soil and raising every kind of indi 
gmous Agricultural produce, but in teaching that soil 
to ^cconMHodat^ and nourish exoticks brought from 
the torrid and the frigid zone ; in io^fovinf and 
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i|OWMUig the Tarie^ ttad qoniiw of thekaaiioals, 
which may be foiuiid at home er abfoad ; in making 
every kind of experiments, and in eDdeavo^img to 
reduce the whole of thia noUe science to- fixed and 
philosophical jutinciples. 

^ In this counlry, however, many genemuons passed 
away without having or contemplating any plan or 
i^ethod of inoprovement in the Agiicultund ait 
Indeed, our forefathers and dieir children np to the 
close of the revoKition, were sufficiency oeci^ied in 
matters which more nearly concerned their Jivee 
and liberties. In this might be found a sufficient 
apology,, if needed, for the ne^^ect of Agricultive as 
well as all the other arts and sciences in diisjcountry 
pnor to 1800. . By that period many of oar intelligent 
citizens had travelled much, and caeefully observed 
those beneficial improvements in other countries 
^hich migkt be practicably introduced, into this. 
An Agiieultural .Society was ikknned in Masaachu- 
netts, and its great objects were- pursued wiik newly 
awakened zeaL industry and. .researclL Merino 
sheep were io^oited liom Spain; the besl breeds of 
cattle liom Great Britain ; rare seeds amid planta 
e)itained wheroever they were available ; useful 
inventions and discoveries were sought out, and the 
season of actual expranmit and practical impBove- 
meni commenoed. The spirit of eeralatieii which 
had be^ amused in New Bn^and, extended itself 
info the other states, and the husbantean eteiywhere 
todc up the task of improvement with the cheering 
consciousness that the mechaniekt the tradesman, 
>^ the manof letlersy were obeermg his honourable 
toil.^wi^ admiring eyes and apphnading hearts. 
Md. why eheuid not the fimner. feel pnmd of his 
enyli^ment ? Are not our citiMns dependant upon 
hha for the leod that nourishes and the tnment that 
coven them ? Is net the strongMt reeooiBe of the 
country found in the ospacittes end prodnets of his 
ait? Whoknows also but that us tbedi^«ftteed,every 
iBleUigentfonneir,whom ^bm ne c esai t Me of the coun- 
try, abould draw finom hie pkw^ would prove a 
Cinrinnliis in the field of4>attle! Who wiH nrigtrual 
him, therefore, in advetsity } Who dan scorn him 
inpyo^eri^t 

.We rejoiipe tha^ hie art is justly -^nsraciaied by 
the seisiUe povlion of the conwranilyy and that his 
honourable toil, ie encouraged even in the uncertainty 
of experiment. The scene which a sirictfy Agricul* 
turaLtown now. presents in this countsy, is worthy 
thebeatdaysofthebaidofMaatua. Theqnanti^ 
el land, under aotaal cidlivatkm, wiU soon be 'im- 
" le BBt^A hy40|r omotoy nudsr one gownTmint en 
the i^obe. 

•. We havedeemoAlho pii^boediogieaaik»neces8ary 
as ai|iffi wid i int ii " 't»the mtitt^,m^ mm gWefi»e 

.Vote WItt*. 



with much pleasure, to the fellowiiig communication. 
It is from the pen of a pracacal farmer, who for* 
meriy cnltivated one of die best farms in Massachu- ' 
setts, and will be foimd to contain important facts in ' 
reference to potatoes, whieh he has discovered by a, 
series of experiments, made at a consideiable ^Epense . 
and trouble. The gondeman resides in Berkshire 
coimty, Mass., a county chiefly distinguished as a 
grazing and manufacturing county. It produces ex- 
cellent cattle, butter and cheese, fine wool, good irrn^ 
and the best maible. Its manufootories peoduce n* 
large quantity of cotton aiH wooBen goods, chiefly 
for the New York market. An excellent Agricultural 
Society is established there, and we are inclined to 
believe it, is the first that was estabUahed in the 
country. It is in aprosperous condition, mid has a very 
beneficial influence upon Agrictdture in the country. ' 

POTATOES. 

Mr. Editor : — ^As I consider the potato crop mora 
useful and productive than ai^ we can grow in Berl^ 
shire, I have deemed it not amiss to mention seme few 
e^qperiments I have made, together with the reaidtB, 
and the mode I have settled upon in gvowing them. 

In my first experiment, I plou|^ed one acre of 
cornstalk gnmud, dragged it. smooth, and fumwed 
it with spaees of three feet. 1 filled these fnrrowe 
with rotten maiiure ; then selected my kigrat and 
best potatoea, and dropped them on the ttm of the 
manure about ten inches apart-^-tokinff forty-five 
bushels — covered them and hoed them mree, times. 
Havipg a most wondwlbl growth of s^dks in due 
season, my expectations "were considerably aimieed 
in relation to the crop. But in harvesting, I found 
the ground filled with small potatoes of &e size ef 
hickory outs, and the quantity less than I planted 
of eqmd siae.*^ This great disappoistment led me 
to inveaiigale the cause. Jt ceidd not be 'feuad In 
an unpn^itious season, nsr a bad sofl. I finally 
satisfied myself that the fault warf in the method oT 
plantings and concluded that one of the caaees wee 
over-seeding; another, that the growth of the stolons 
was too rapid and luxuriant, like a hotbed plmtt. - 
This led me to believe that manuring m ikb hiiiwae 
objeetionable. 

The next year I ploughed three acres of t 
ground after putting on twen^-five loads of 
mented manure iqMm the first acre, and harrowed it 
smooth. I then marked off rows at three feetapart, 
by dmwing chaitts across the field ae a ffoide, 
and dropped at two and a half feet apek^— eingle 
potatoes for the hill whethc^r large or small— hoed 
three times, wi^ but little hilling, in order to keen 
the potatoes near the surface. I^m this acte 1 
harvested four hundred and six^-five bushels, aU of 
fine sixe. The kind was called the Burr potalou 
Upon the next aere, I put twelve loads of manure, 
and managed it the same as the first, except that I 
planted sin^e potatoes three feet apart, instead of 
two and a hatf^^-teed as the first FVom thia aera 
I harvested two hundred and fifty husUsof fsad . 
potatoes of the abovementioned epeeies* In tke^ . 
next acre I ploughed and harrowed without manure 
and Airrowed at spaces of three feet, and dropped \ 
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IMniire iu each bill at intervals oT about duree feet, 
taking six Imds cf matture<-^hoed three times. From 
this acre I harvested one hundred and six^ buahela 
Diily, and many of the potatoes were very small. 
On this acre I pl£^ltecl one large potato, or two 
ifliddle size, or three small ones in each hill. The 
three acres adjoined each other, and were of equal 
strength and fertility ; soil, loam. 

From these experiments, I deduced the foUpwing 
conclusions, which I have successfully practised 
tipon for several years past. 

In the cultivation of potatoes the earth should be 
nade rich by spreading manure upon it and mixing 
it with it. ^ A single potato of the size of a butter- 
mit or a hen's egg, that will give but four shoots is 
better than a large one that will give six, eight or 
tdn. In cultivating com, all fanners agree that four 
or five plants in a hill are better than a greater num- 
ber ; so with potatoes, if one shoot wiU produce five 
or six potatoes or more, six shoots or stolens will 

SVe a greater number than can grow to maturity in 
e circumference of a single hill. When there are 
a -great quantity of shoots, therefore, there will be a 
greal quantity of miserably small potatoes* 

I have practised upon my method three years in 
succession, and have grown on an average four 
hundred and fifiy bushels of those kinds which are 
here considered the best fot table use. I have never 
been able to obtain five hundred bushels per acre, 
b«l believe I might grow more than that quantity by 
pfaaHing the ^^Longreds," ** Philadelphia blues," or 
others less nutritious. In addition to the difierence 
in taste, flavour and sweetness, I have no doubt that 
potatoes, differ from fifty to one hundred per cent, in 
their autntioas properties. Care, therefore, should 
be takea to procure the best species. Our best in 
Habere, are the '' Egg" and " Black," for early crop ; 
next the ** Burr," " Pinkeye," and " Foxites." The 
first iffq species are very dry and mealy, but to me 
taiMolesfl ; the last three are of great excellence. 

The (Moiwbag matter I believe to be praclicablo, 
althiNi^ I have not fiiUy tested it. Let the cook in 
the tnaiiji when she prepares the potatoes for cook< 
ing, cut eot the germes, or eyes of the potato about 
tiie aise of a fflbert, with the point of her knife, 
ettang them upon a thread and hang them up to dry. 
Tlie^seed of the potato Is ^s- preserved and iliany 
potatoes saved. When the planting season arrives, 
the potatoeis can be planted with as much facility, 
convenience and regularity as we now plant com. 
As it has not yet, however, been fully ascertained 
whether die drying of the germe will destroy the 
generating ]mnciple it is hoped the expetiment vill 
be fully tested. 

The preceding facts inay be useful to farmers. 
Px^SFiELO, May, 1835. J. ALLEN. 



^ iUngnC AX LTCESDM. 

This sapient body met an this city on the 7tb 
obimo, and eantinviBd in eeasion aboot four days. 
Tlieee gnaidlKiis of edocatioB and dispensers of 
tiielnl khowl^dgOy by whose blessings at anaihemas 
aD literary and scientifick institutions in the IL 8. 
mkj be siqn^oaed to stand or fall, eoBsisted at this 



momentous juncture in their history, of die Piresideirt 
of Columbia College as chairman, one Prime Secre 
tary, a Corresponding Secretary, and perhaps it 
would not b^ deenied exaggeration to add, about ^V0 
or six members. At the opening of this national 
council it seemed quite problematical whether so 
large a number would be collected, the session then 
consisting of three officers and on^ member. The 
accession to their numbers was however progres- 
sive until they arrived at the complement first stated. 
The proceedings were grave and dignified ; interesting 
and important, and seemed to bear that impress upon ' 
them that is alwajrs peculiar to mighty bodies acting 
in reference to momentous results. The objects of 
other celebrated assemblages however, which have 
had an important bearing upon the interests of man- 
kind, history has found susceptible of delineation. 
But what mortal man shall dare to tell us he has 
illustrated the great objects of die American Lyceum, 
and fitted it fbr the historick page, where it should 
certainly stand for the enlightenment of posterity ? 
If there are tWo things which may be presented to 
the rational mind more difficult than odienf, they aro 
the qoadtaiore of the chrcle and the demonstration 
of the objects of the American Lyceum. When die 
Royal Society discovered die Elephant in the Moon, 
the plnnomenon was satisfactorily acfcounted for ; 
but when die American Lyceum meets, cwioeily 
may specriaite widi an unsatisfiable appetite. We 
assure the reader, we are not exciting his interest 
for an opp o rt o nity to come down upon him with a ' 
flashy show of our knowledge in the matter to 
our own especial glorification; fiur we are in fact 
|aost ignorant of the object for wiiich this great 
naliooal assembly annually convenes. In our at- 
tendance vfien its meetings we were reminded of 
tlie apparent object of one &f its most sanguine fiffieers^ 
but in attempting to pry into die general aim of the 
collected aaaocialiosy we were idwajrs driven back 
into enck pareaqrams of vexations disappoiatment, 
diat we were eenstratned to pronounce it, a headless, 
trunklese, toothless body ; Ma« purpose, MmfttMney, 
san9 sensSf *' smns every thing." 

We happen to know a litde of the history of Ae 
American Lyoeom ; and as it presomes to arrogate 
to itself the regeney of American lit^attire and eds- 
caiien» and cli^natobe the focus of oiacidar wisdom 
subfect to wkeee order, reoemmendationor^qpiirdva], 
all measures in any manner relating tothe ki^»ov#* 
ment of dM mind should be considered, we shall 
presume to expose its fdse pretensions and- dm 
eoipimisni wUch was eogiaAed t^pen its vety 
firandation. 

Mr. H. of Boalon, most decidedly a.greitt literary 
qnadc, hMraniedl.sQme amcyneeor InetnuaeaiSi eaik 
ed a school umaratnai that mi^it ftejljiatti en fee 
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V«y natorafiv diougbt the method of i»sitraotion in 
common schools ^od ptber pla<;;p9. To a circular 
or publick explaaation pf ijis apparatu^yiui yery soon 
appended a 9^ne« of. recommendatioos from school 
teachers and aiuidry editors of Boston^ which wei;e 
doubtless paid for in rattle-traps. AAer remaining 
in Boston ^wilh his laurels fresh upon him, as long 
as his education machines were marketable, he then 
started on a tour ii^ the interiour. We soon hear 
of him in the country villages of New England, advo- 
cating with apparently ingenuous but astonishing en- 
thusiasm, the establishnientoCiowB L^ceumB. A very 
laudable imdeitakingone woijd thinks and one which 
might imply in this case a generous sacrifice to science 
and educatton. Enlarging with peculiar emphasis 
and zeal upon tile immense benefits, Inmiediate and 
remote, direct and consequential, that might happily 
result to towns, coontiest and ttate^, from such or- 
ganizations, be excited an interest in 4te good village 
people in favour of his paKJeds, thill demanded an 
immediate establishment on any plan he might pro- 
pose. In organizing the Lyceum, Mr. H. with a 
rery modest qpreoaiition, directed the proceedings 
with especial reference to the certain disposition of 
his school apparatus. This app^atus, therefore, was 
made the mosfe^ indispensable article injhe constitu- 
tion of the society, and its pti^chaAe the first and most 
essential outlay. As Mr. H. progressed in his 
philantluropick travels, the multiplication of town 
lyceums afforded gratifying encouragement to his 
efforts ; the oorresponding sale of the' school appa- 
ratus was flattering t6 his* own opinions of its excel- 
lence, and the profite resulting illMreffvm were 
abundantly pleasant and particidarly convenient. 

After New England was pretty thoroughly Ly- 
emtmued and supplied with the education machine, 
our adventurer approached New Yofk in prospect 
of a fine field and a lich harvest. At about ttaie pe- 
riod, a number o^ teachers and ethers had convened 
at Utica, for the purpose of orgatiiztng an institttiMm 
en a plaa mmilajr to the excellent Boeton Institoteof 
teachen. l^iinga of the faet reached the ears of 
our hero, who proceeded thither immediately. No 
sooner was &at assembly hoaotted wi& tfaia man's 
presence, thaii die school apparatus walked 'fiitth, 
and its taliimanick power direcdy* relieved the 
members of Ate convention frdln aU their contempla- 
ted labouiiB, and the whole was instantly transmog- 
rified into a State* Lyceum. After deliberating, with 
a gravity excellently assumed, upon the higUy im- 
portant objects which Mr. H. presented to the asso- 
ciation in coiiiexi^n with hi« llbmo^Mnei^'aiq^sSli- 
tus, this stalwart knight of the ratde-tiapi, moved 
Aeat a mandate issue under the high authority of the 
gaset hfmmMilbBiMbBQllimm YM^to«itea61i* 

U^asiiMiitdUitt 



every wise coocem, to convene ufiOA'aa appointed 
day in the course of the ensuing season at the ci^ 
of New York, for the purpose of forming a gfetA 
national society to he called the American Lyoeogii 
Accordingly the notices issued and the learned Jne^ 
of the country ponvened at New York. On (he 
whole the meeting was highly respectable both in 
point of number, and the talent and reputation of the 
delegates. By those who knew nothing of the 
private history of its formation, it was naturally 
expected that the issue of their dclybe^ations would 
mark a new era in the history of education m this 
country. The important bearing and benefit that in 
times past had been felt throughout the ivorld, from 
the deliberations of other mitioftal societies, as the 
In^tute of Paris, and the Royal Society of London, 
furnished perhaps the grounds' upon which the an- 
ticipatiotts of the pe^e were natural^ founded. In 
view of the extreme benefits of such national sode- 
ties, we wish it to he understood, an association of 
professors and cadets at West Point h4d some years 
previously organized a society, that had the merit of 
having at least a plan and an object. We refer to 
the Amertca^i Associate Society. This society had 
taken incipient steps to form auxiliary associationii 
throughout the country — indeed it had carried its 
measures in this respect successftdly forward, as it 
had found ready and efficient coadjutors in several 
pf the colleges, and many auxiliaiiei(i in several of 
^6 statal at the south and west^ all of which had 
opened a regulav and mutud correspondence. They 
had made arrangements for a pr^s establishment ; for 
publishing a monthlyjoumal ; for a course of lecttures ; 
for exploring'missions ; ai^l for publishing the gen- 
eral statisticks of literature and edudaUon, and the 
institutions,. &c. connected therewith, throughout the 
Upited States. And why was not this excellent plaa 
persevered in !, Because, mea love to plume them* 
selves with the imagined honour of inventing a coniae 
of their own, rather dian adopt the plan of otherSi 
although infinitely snperiour; and because the at- 
tention of the cocntiy was abd6rbed in this great 
American Humbug, the Ainericaii Lyeemn, and had 
ttnttsfetred its support to thisjprodigious abOTtion of 
the mighty intellects of the country: At its first 
mee^g a talented advocate of the American Associate 
l^o<Sety, whose only crime Was, that be was nnfor- 
tmiately a young man, presented fdmself before this 
august body, and in the hope that both societiee 
might be merged into one, to the mutual gratificatioii 
and benefit of both, and advantageously to tfaecomitry» 
iqodpstly but per^^iuwsly esBplsin^ tbe history, 
progress, and objects of the American Aasoeiate^ 
and submitted his remarks to their caiidtd and honeal 
Heir wm Us mteeU^nt sfeedite* 
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lion, peimitled one of theit owti body, whose wretch- 
ed edvcatioii and miserable spirit was only equalled 
bf his unparalleled impudence and ill manners, to 
bfOwbeat the young gentleman, and to dignify their 
presence by exulting like a dunghill fowl over the 
paltry victory he imagined himself to have won. 
And now that they have succeeded in drawing the 
publick countenance from that association, let us 
see what equivalent they have furnished to the 



country. At any view we can take of its ptbceed- 
ings, never could we exclaim with more literal truth, 
or more just emphasis i'^ 

" Pariuriunt momUa^ d mudhtr ridjcuhtt mttt." 
They have met without an object ; they have de- 
liberated without a subject ; they have laboured 
without an instrument ; reasoned without premises 
and concluded without a result ! 




RBTpLUTipNARY BATTLES ILLUSTRATED. Nm. U 

OPRRATIONS JLBOUT NEW YORK, AND ENGAGEMlQNT ON THE HEIGHTS, AITG0ST, 177BL 



' • The flan of'mflkary operation* whieh'the Biltiah i sobfugato the . 
')»M«i|j^Jfdeitted^ariy in 17», «e iM :Il.wMliow<0veffiiHire||aaid2ft'iheart Am* 
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pMved to be in pnLctbe. Still it- was eViQeat, lliat 
they had made an- ioxtraxHrdinary efibrt in, hopes of : 
termiiialiag'the war at a single hiow. .'New York 
being the most advantageefus posittoDf they had se- 
lected i( as the centre of their operations. General 
Howv took possession of Staten island, on the second 
of July ; snd bis brother Admiral Howe, with fresh 
forces ^m England joined him about the twelfth of 
the same month. General Clinton arrived there 
about the 'same ttma with the troops he reconducted 
from the unfortunate expedition of Charleston. 
*C<Hnniodofe Hotham also appeared therewith the 
reinfocemeats mdex his escoit; so that in a short 
time the hostile 'army amounted to about twenty-four 
thousand men ; English, Hessians, and Waldeckers. 
Several legiments of Hessian infaBtry were expect- 
ed to arrivje shordy, when the livtny would be swell' 
ed to the number 6f thirty-five thousand combatants, 
of the best troops of Europe, all abundantly Supplied 
with arms ao&d anKmuuition, and manifesting an ex- 
treibe aidoor for the service of their kiqg. The plan 
was first to get possession of New York, which was 
deemed oi most essential importance. Then if 
General Carleton, after ^vittg passed, as was hoped, 
the lakes pf Canada, ceidd penetrate to die banli^ of 
the Hudseii, sad descupnd this livei? at the same time 
tluit Gen^raliHowe should ascend it, their junction 
woulAhave th^ iolaiiediaie efieet of interruptiiig all 
coinHunioatiien between the provinces of New 
England, on the left bank, and those of the middle 
and soutfi upon the right. While General Howe 
was seconded in his invasion of New York by the 
twelve or'thhrteen thousand men coming from Can- 
ada tmdor GovernoorCarleton, Geneml Clinton wss 
to opeiate.in the provinces of the south, and to attack 
Charleston. . The American troops being thus divi- 
ded, and their generals surprised, and pressed on so 
many sides at once, it was not doubted but that the 
Bfitish arms would soon obtain a complete triumph. 

But in executing this design they had counted too 
much on an admirable concurrence of a great number 
of parts, and had not taken into accoimt the difficulties 
of the winds and seasons. Admiral Howe did not 
arrive, until after Clinton's expedition of Charleston 
had totally miscarried. The army of Canada was 
entirely interrupted at the lakes. It was still, how- 
ever, coi^fidently expected that General Howe would 
be able alone to make a decisive campaign. 

To resist this impending storm, Congress had or- 
dained the construction of rafts, gun-boats, galleys 
and floating batteries for the defence of the port of 
New York and the mouth of the Hudson. They had 
also decreed that thirteen thousand of the provincial 
milijtia should join the anny of Washington, who, 
being seasonably £4pprized of the danger of New 
York, had made a movement into that quarter ; they 
also directed the organization of a corps of ten thou- 
sand men, destined to serve as a reserve in the 
provinces of the centre. " AU the weakest posts 
had been carefully intrenched, and furnished with 
artillery. A strong detachment occupied Long 
Island^ to prevent the English from landing there, 
or to repulse them if they should effept a debarkation. 
But the army of Congress was very far from having 
all the nepesaaiy means to support the burden of 
so terrible a war. It wanted arms, and it was wasted 
fay diseases. The reiterated instances of the com- 
inander-in-Ghie( had drawn into his camp the militia 



of the nei]ddioimngpfD^nces, aAd MnAb rsguhtt'' 
regiments nom Maryland,' from Pennsylvaniai and ' 
from New England, which had sweUed his army le 
the nnmber of twenty-seven thousimd men; buita; 
fourth of these troops . was composed of invalidsr aiid - 
scarcely was another fourth furnished with arms. 

The American army, such as it was, occupied 
the positions most suitable to cover the menaced 
points. The corps which had been stationed on 
Long Island, was commanded by Major-general' 
Greene, who, on account of sickness, was after-, 
wards succeeded by General Sullivan. The main- 
body of the army encamped on the island of New 
York, which, it appeared, was destined to receive 
the first blows of the English. 
' Two feeble detachments guarded Govemour^s 
Island, and the point of Paulus's Hook. The militia' 
of. the province, commanded by the American gen- 
eral Clinton, v^ere posted upon the banks of the 
sound, where they occupied the two Cheisters^ Eaat^ 
and West, and Now- Rochelle, For it was to be' 
feared that the enemy, landing in force upon the 
north shore of the sound, might penetcate to Kinp- 
bridge, and thus entirely lock i^all the Americtti* 
troops in the island of New York. 

Lord Howe, made some overtures of peace npoai 
terms of subftiissic^, to the royal clemency, winch 
resulting in notlung; decided the British general ta 
attack Long Islaiid. Accordinffly, (says Botta,). 
on the twenty-second of August; the fieet appreach-> 
ed the Narrows; all the troops founds an easy ami 
secure landing place between the villages of Graves* 
end and New Utrecht, where they debarked witli* 
out meeting any resistaaee <m the part of tto 
Americans. 

A great part of their army, under the command ef 
General Putnam, encamped at Brooklyn, in a partoT 
the island itself which forms a sort, of peninsular. 
He had strongly fortified the entraidce of it with 
moats and intrenchments ; his left wing rested upon 
the Wallabout bay, and his right was covered by a 
marsh contiguous to Gawanus's Cove. Behind him 
he had Govemour's Island, aiid the arm of the soe 
which separates liOng Island from- the i^and of 
New York, and which gave him a direct communii- 
cation with the city, where the other part of the 
army was stationed under Washington himself. The 
commander-in-chief perceiving that battle was ap* 
preaching, continually -exhorted his men to keep 
their ranks, and summon all their courage : he re- 
minded them that iji their valour rested the only 
hope that remained to American liberty ; that upon 
their resistance depended the preservation or the 
pillage of their property by barbarians ; that they 
were about to combat in defence of their parents, 
their wives, and their children, from the outrages of 
a licentious soldiery ; that the eyes of America were 
fixed upon her champions, and expected from their 
success on this day either safety or total destruction. 

The English having efiected their landing, march- 
ed rapidly forward. The two armies were separated 
by a chain of hiUs, covered with woods, called the 
heights, and which, running from r west to east, 
divide the island into two parts. They are only 
practicable upon three points ; one of which is near 
the Narrows, the road leading to that of the centre 
passes the village of Flathusk^ and the third is ap- 
proached, (ar to the right, by the route of anothft 
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TlUagis called FMhnd. TTpon the Bmnnik of th^ 
la&B is found a road whitli follows the length of the 
range, and leads from Bedford to Jcmuaca^ which is 
intersected by the two roads last described : these 
ways are all interrupted by precipices, and by ex- 
ecssivelr difficult and narrow defiles. 
' The American general wishing to arrest the enemy 
yJBpxti these heights, had carefully furnished them with 
tuoops, so that if all had done their duty, the English 
would not have been able to force the passages with* 
out extreme difScuUy and danger. The posts were 
so frequent upon the road from Bedford to Jamaica, 
that it was easy to transmit, from one of these points 
to the other, the most prompt intelligence of what 
passed upon the three routes. 

Colonel Miles, with his battalion, was to gnard 
the road of Flatiand, and to scour it continually with 
his soouts, as well as that of Jamaica, in order to 
reconnoitre the movements of the enemy. Mean- 
while the British army pressed forward, its left wing 
being to the north, and its right to the south ; the 
village of Falmouth was'^ound in its centre. The 
Hessians, commanded by General Heister, formed 
the main body ; the En^sh, under Maj(Mr«general 
Grant, the lefl ; and other corps, conducted by Gene- 
ral Clinton, and the two lords, Percy and Comwallis, 
composed the right. In this wing the Bntish ^ne- 
rals had placed their principal hope of success ; they 
directed it upon Flatiand. Their plan was, that 
while the coqis of General Grant, and the Hessians 
of General Heister, shoidd disquiet the enemy upon 
the^ two first defiles, the left wing, taking a circuit, 
should march through Flatiand, and endeavour to 
seise the point of intersection of this road with that 
of Jamaica; and then rapidly descending into the 
piain which extends to the foot of the heights, upon 
the other side, should fall upon the Americans in 
flank and rear. The English hoped, that as this 
(lost was the most distant from the centre of the 
army, the advanced guards wottld be found ipore 
feeMe. there, and perhaps more negligent : finally, 
they calculated that, in all events, the Americans 
would not be able to defend it against a force so 
stiperiour. This right wing of the English was the 
most numerous, and entirely composed of select troops. 

The evening of the twenty-sixth of August, General 
Clinton commanding the vanguard, which consisted 
In lighf infantry ; I^ord Percy the centre, where were 
found the grenadiers, the artillery, and the cavalry ; 
and Comwallis the rearguard, followed by the bag- 
gage, some regiments of infantry and of heavy artil- 
lery ; all this part of the English army put itself in 
hiotion with admirable order and silence, and leaving 
Flatiand, traversed the country called New-Lots. 
Colonel Miles, who this night performed his service 
with httle exactness, did not perceive the approach 
()f the enemy ; so ^at two hours before day the 
English were already arrived within half a mile of 
the road of Jamaica, upon the heights. Then Gen- 
eral Clinton halted, and prepared himself for the 
attack. He had met one of the enemy's patrols and 
made him prisoner. 

Genera] Sullivan, who commanded all the troops 
in advance of the camp of Brooklyn, had no advice 
of what passed in this quarter. He neglected to 
send out fresh scouts; perhaps he supposed the 
English vtould direct their principal efforts against 
Us right ^dng, as being the nearest to them. 



Genml Qiiitsn learning from Ids plis toeiA AVI 
the road of Jamaica was not guaided, hastened to 
avail himself of the circumstance, and occupied it 
by a rapid mbvement. Without loss of time, he im- 
mediately bore 10 his left towards Bedford, and 
seized an important defile which the American 
generals bad left unguarded. From thb moment 
the success of the day was decided in favour of the 
English. , 

Ix>rd Percy came up with his corps ; and the 
entire coliunn descended by the viHa^e of Bedford 
from the heights mto the plain which lay between 
the hills and the camp of the Americans. During 
this time General Grant, in order to amuse the enemy 
and divert his attention from the events which took 
place upon the route of Flatiand, endeavoured to 
disquiet him upon his right; accordingly, as if he 
intc^ed to force the defile which led to it, he had 
put himself in motion about midnight, and had attack- * 
ed the militia of New York and of Pennsylvania 
who guarded it. They at first gave gmmd; but 
General Parsons being arrived, and having occupied 
an eminence, he renewed Uie combat, and maintained * 
his position tiU brigadier-general Lovd Steiiing 
came to his assistance with fifiieen hundred men. 
The action.became extremely aaimaSed, and fortune 
favoured neidier the one side nor the other. The • 
Hessians, on their part, had attacked the centre at 
break of day ; and the Americans, commanded by 
General Sullivan in person, valiantly sustained their 
efiSsrts. At the same time the EngUsh ships, after 
having made several movements, opened a very brisk 
cannonade against a battery established in the' 
little island of Red Hodi, upon the right flank 
of the Americans, who combated against General 
Grant. 

This also waS a diversion, the object of which' 
was to prsvent them fi^mi attending to what passed 
in the centre and on the left. The Americans de- 
fended themselves, however, with extreme gaUaatry, 
ignorant that so much valour was exerted in vain» 
since victory was already in the hands of the enemy. 
General Clinton being descended into the pkin, fell 
upon the left flank of the centre, which was engaged 
with the Hessians. He had previously detached a 
strong corps in order to intercept the Americans. 

As soon as the appearance of the English light 
infantry apprised them of their danger, they sounded 
the retreat, and retired in good order towards their 
camp, bringing off their artUlery. But they soon 
fell in with the party of royal troops whiteh had oc* 
copied the ground on their rear, and who now char- 
ged them with fury ; they were compelled to throw 
themselves into the neighbouring woods, where they 
met again with the Hessians, who repulsed them 
upon the English and thus the Americans were 
driven severad times by the one against the' other 
with great loss. 

They continued for some time in this desperate 
situation, till at length several regiments, animated 
by a heroick valour, opened their way through the 
midst of the enemy, and gained the camp of (^neral 
Putnam ; others escaped through the viroods. The 
inequality of the ground, the great number of posi- 
tions which it offered, and the disorder which pre- 
vailed throughout the line, were the cause that for 
several hours divers partial combats were maintained, 
in which many of the Americans fell. 
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English, desirous of » complete iridory, ipsde a 
sanhi moveymeiit sgaisst the resr of the ii|^ wing, 
whichk in iguKMsme of the* miaCbitime which had he> 
fiftUen Ihe other corps, was. engaged wiih General 
Gnnt. Finally, having received the intelligence, 
tlMy< retired. Bat eneonnteriBg the English, ^o 
cot off their retpsat, at part of the soldiers took shelter 
in the woods, others cMsdearonred to lAake their way 
dmoagh the marshes* of GoWan^s Cove; but here 
nmny were dr6wned in the 'Waters, or perished in 
the mod ; a very «mali number only escaped the hot 
pursuit of the victors, and reached the camp in safe- 
ty. The total loss of the Americans, in this battle, 
was estimated at more than three thousand men in 
killed, wounded^ and prisoners* Among the last 
were found General Sullivan, and firigadier-generals 
Lord, Sterling and WoodhuU. Almost the entire 
iwgiment of Maryland, consisting of young men of 
the beet fannlies in that province, was cut to pieces. 
Six pieces of cannon felt into the power dF tne vic- 
toi«. The loss ef tbs £o^[lish was very inciuiBider- 
uJbiB ; in killed^ wounded* and prieoners, it did not 
•moiuit to four hundred men. 
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Vbr die FiBinitjr Ma^auEine. 

A CASE OP iNSANrrr. 



A lady of this city, in feeble heidth, some yea«s 
ego fell from a carriage. She received very slight 
bodily injury, but the frieht produced a sudden and 
total alienation of mind. She soon became sq entirely 
unmanageable, that her friends were obliged to re- 
move her to the lunatick asylum at Bloomingdale. In 
a few months, imder the treatment of the institution, 
she had so far recovered from her malady, as to 
lu^d intelligent conversation on many subjects, and 
her friends were allowed to visit her. On one 
occasion, when her husband visited her, while he was 
coosidting privately with the superintendent as to the 
manner in which he should leave without her know- 
ledge, she left the room unnoticed, and bad untied 
his horse standing in front of the house and seated 
herself in the wagmi with the reins and whip in hand, 
when she was discovered by the people of the house. 
The horse was young and ^irited,and she had never 
reined a horse before. The agonies of the terrified 
husband, when he saw her apply the lash to the furious 
animal, may not be easily imagined. She started off 
at full speed. The husband had called for a horse, and 
was already mounted in pursuit ; and although he fol- 
lowed on at a rapid rate, he soon lost sight of her 
amid the throng of carriages that crowded the road 
from Bloomingdale to New York. Breathless with 
anxiety and fear he reached his home. He rushed 
into the house, and behold, there sat his wife in the 
parlour, to his extreme surprise, churning iiUiigh glee 
with the family on the subject of her recent exploit. 
" Ah," said she to her husband, " I saw you preparing 
to follow me, but I eclipsed them all.*" (It. was about 
the time of the famous races of the Eclipse horse 
with Sir Henry.) She had driven throng the gate- 
way into the yard in rear of the house, and after 
giving the horse in eharge of a servant, presented 
herself before her astonished familyt to whom she 
was relating her adventure when her husband arrived. 



She did not rotdm to iIm^ asyhup. . H^ insfmite 
continued, but It was of the least painful kind*. U 
exhibited itself in extreme sprightliness and wit iti 
conversaticm. To strangers who had not knowi^ her 
disposition to have been the reverse of gayety, t}i9 
observation that her spirits were too buoyant for jt] 
lady of her age, would suggest itself. With the hop^ft' 
that country air and scenery might be beneficial I9 
her, her husband some years after removed to the 
state of Vermont with his family. They had resided 
there about a year when the house took fireani^l 
burned down. The terrible afirigbt occasioned by 
the disaster it was soon found btd completely re* 
stored her to her right mind ! The caae is remark- 
able, in the fact that a cure was effected by the same 
means which produced the disease, and that too 
after some six or seven years' alienation of mind/ 
The lady Is now a resident of this city, and in per 
feet health. ^, 



OOAf^ TRADE OP PENNSYLVANIA. 

The vast increase of this trade^ within a few 
years, renders all aotheotick details relating to it a 
subject of general interest ; and in the proof of this 
increase, it is only necessary to state, that in the 
year 1820, no more than 365 tons of anthracite coal 
found their way to the maiket fiom the Lehigh mines, 
while in 1 834 the quantity sold amounted to 374^^ 
tons, of which 106,500 were from the Lehigh, 224,* : 
242 from the Schuylkill, and 43,700 from the Lacka-^^/ 
wanna mines ; the Schuylkill mines having been> 
opened for the market for the first time in 1825,aQd.. 
the Lackawanna in 1829. 

The Lehigh Company employ on the Lehigh-; 
C^nai and the Delaware 275 boats, and others am 
employed by individuals. Ob the Morris Canal, 
there are 250 boats employed m this trade. The 
number of vessels laden with coal at PhiladelpU%.. 
and Bristol in 1834, was 469. The amount of l0m 
high coal shipped coastwise during the saitie yeOT' 
was 32,154 tons, of which 14,006 tons were ship|Md •> 
from Newark. 

The number and description of vessels cteaml 
from the river Schuylkill, laden with coal, dnri&f * 
the year 1834, were as follows: 72 brigs, lisa > 
schooners, and 420 sloops. The amount, of tlw ' 
tonnage of the boats employed in the transportatiiNi * 
of coal from the Tichigh mines, is 22,150 tons ; oil 
the Schuylkill, 24,733. 

The value of improvements and property connected 
with and arising from the anthracite coal trade of 
Pennsylvania in the three great coal fields, is estima 
ted by a committee of the Legislature of that state as 
follows, viz. : railroads and canals made by compa- 
nies and individuals, including part of the state ' 
canals, 489 miles, $9,750,937 42 : coUeries, boat^ 
cars. Sec. 1,270,280; capital invested in coal laods^ 
4,900,000 ; mining capital, 480,000 ; value of towns 
in the coal fields, 3,375,000 ; making an aggregate 
of $19,176,217 42 : to which may be added the 
value of storehouses, wharves, landings, dtc.^ia 
Philadelphia, New York, and other places, together 
with the value of vessels and capital employed ip 
shipping coal. 

The bituminous coal lands in Pennsylvania are 
apposed by the same committee to comprehend aii 
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«Xt«&t of 21,000 square miles, and the andiracite of 
9T5 square miles. Since the opening of the anthra- 
•ite coal trade in 1820, its average annual increase 
has heen 33 per cent The committee beliere that 
it win oootinne during the next ten years to increase 
in the same ratio ; in which case, the consumption in 
1643 will be 10,510,980 tons, the value of which, at 
$5 per ton, will be $52,644,450. Suj^sing the' 
increase not to exceed one half of the above estimate, 
the trade of that year, in the article of coal alone, 
will amount in value to twenty-six millions of dollars. 

BMtooFttrloU 

CURIOUS FROPBRTIES OF THE nOURB 9. 
The following discovery of remarkable properties 
of the number 9 was accidentally made by Mr. Y. 
Gfoen, more than fifty yean since, thouf^, we be- 
lieve, not generally known. 



9X1=9 


; 9+0=9 


9 X 2 = 18 


1+8=9 


9 X 3 = 27 


2+7=9 


9 X 4 =36; 


3 + 6=9 


9 X 5 = 45 


, 4 + 5 =^9 


9 X 6 :^ 54; 


5 + 4=9 


9 X 7 = 63 


6 + 3=9 


9 X 8 =72 


7 + 2=9 


9 X 9 r= 81 


; 8 4-1=9 



The component figures of the product, made by 
the multiplication of every di^t into the number 9, 
when added together make nine. The order of these 
component figures is reversed, after the said number 
has been miStiplied by 5. The component figures 
of the amount of the multiplier, (viz. 45) when added 
together make nine. The amount of the several 
pioducts, or multi{^es of 9, (viz. 405 when divided 
by nine, gives for a quotient, 45; that is 4+5=9. 
Tve amonnt of the first product, (viz. 9) when added 
to the other products, whose respective component 
fkgmtes makes 9, is 81 ; which is the square of nine. 
TbB said number 81, when added to the aboveroen- 
tioned amount of the several products, or multiples 
of 9, (viz. 405) makes 486 ; which, if divided by 9, 
gifes for a quotient 54 ; that 18*5+4=9. It is also 
observable that the number of changes that may be 
rang on 9 bells, is 362,880; which figures, added 
tofeihor, make 27 ; that is 2 +7 £±9. And the qoo- 
tieftt of 362,880, divided by 9, is 40,320; ^t is 
4+0+3+2+0=9. 



SMALL GRIEYANCBS. 

We can oertainly have no objectioa to the dzailatioii of our 
Mliclea by a republicatioa in the various joumala and ncwspapere 
of the country. But when wo onginate such articles as are wor- 
thy of general circulation, it is desirable to have credit £>r them. 
We have seen a half dozen articles stolen from our cohimns in 
one edition of a newspaper} and our journal was not even hinted 
at^ although many of the pieces were original with us. We 
wodld thank such gentlemen to do us the usual jnstioe in the 



NOTICES, REVIEWS, &c. 

NORTH AMERICAN READER, By Lyman Com. 

We have ezammed thb book with gratification, and have 

fbaaditsuperiourtoanyof thekindmuse. The selections are 

m SKOflBant taste^ and the arrangement very jadieioua. Indeed 

te sitneta are m dognent, imeiestiQg and beaotifitl, that we 



read the book nssily luilf iJMfii^^dMmt^eliiikgeofi^^ 
wo wera peruttBg meio set lessons in reading. In additioQ to 
tilis eiodUont selootioB of articles in prose and veroe^ it eoataiiw 
oboemtkHM on good twding t tfaoDedaimtkNioflndepeBdsnoe; 
the Ooostitaiion of the Umlsd Stateoi Political dsfiniioBflr 
variable orthography; oondss prineipka of pronunciation} nleo 
for the division of wonJb; and the rules lor spelling theplarab of 
noons, parliqplefl^ present tenae^ end preterit of vevb^ and ibo 
oomparativo and soperiative degrees of adjectives. It is designed 
for the use of the highest rlsssce in schools and ti*ailffmiwb Bar 
which we should think it a vwy desirable acquisition^ Were 
schoob acquamted with this book, the English Reader and 
American Pnceptor, worn oot as they ar^ would deservedly be 
thrown oot of use. 



JTu Kni^mhocker MagQzin4,'moiii» of the bestperiodioiJe m 
the United States. It sustains itself with nniform vigov, inter- 
est, talent, afld neatneas of execution. 

Baehda^* BeU^fi^m MagaHtu, We have reeeived the 2d 
unber of this oomprBhenaive joomal, and find it mors dins 
fidfils the promises of the first 

7^ North American ArUkmitiMk, by Frederick Emerson. 
3 parte. Boston. Russel, Ordiome A, Metcal£ From a partial 
eaamination of Mr. Etaeraon's works^ w« should pronomwo 
them to be more eminently well adapted to the busmtar of 
schools than any that we have ever seen. We intend giving 
them that critical review in our next number, whidi the impor- 
taaoe of the safejeet demende. 



POETRY. 

THE ORPHAN GIRL. 

I have no mother!— for she (fied 

When 1 was very yomig; 
But her memory sml, aronnd my beorl^ 

Like morning mists has hung. 

Iber tell me of on aagel Ibrra ' 
That watched me wnile I alep^ 

And of a soft and gentle hand 
That yfiped the teare I wept 

And that same hand that held my own 

When I beean to walk. 
And the joy that sparkled in her eyes 

When fint I tried to talk— 

For they say the raothei^s heart is pleased 
When infant obarms expand — 

I wonder if she thinks ci me 
In that bright, happy land : 

For I know she is m heaven now— 

That holy place of rest— 
For she was always good to me^ 

And the good alone are bleat 

I remember, too, when I was ill, 
She kissed my burning brow i 

And the tear that $^ iq>on my check- 
I think I fi9cl it now. 



And I bam stiU some little books 
She learned me how to speU; 

And the chiding, or the kiss she gavsi 
I stiB rsmemoer welL 

And then she used to kneel with me^ 
And teach me how to pray, 

And raise my little hands to heevsiv 
And tell me what to say. 



O motherl mother I in n , 
Thy image sittt shall b^ 

And I will hope in* heaven at laat 
That I may meet with diesk 



. STAT€E OF HAMILTON. 
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STATUE OF gen: HAMILTON, 

MEKCifJUfTS' SZCHANOS» NSW-XOEK.. 

Whatever may hitherto have been the obstacles 
in this new country to the successful cultivation of 
the fine arts, it is a matter of congratulation that they 
ire now rapidly yielding to the triumphs of geniits ; 
tuid that every day is developing new evidence that 
we have the capacity within us of assuming, in any 
department of the*fine arts, a rank equal to the most 
liberal and polished nations in the world. No nation 
Is before us in useful inventions ; none can excel us 
for a great length of time in the fine* arts. A few 
years ago, and a painter could scarcely procure a re- 
spectable livelihood by his profession amongst us, 
imd not a specimen of native sculpture was ta be 
found in the land. Now, we have academies of paints 
ers, and the finest productions of their art adorn al- 
most every dwelling ; and we are introducing th6 
noblest works of the chisel to grace and dignify our 
|mblick buildings. The fine arts go hand in hand 
with each other, and, with the exception of garden- 
ing, which is yet pursued amongst us mostly as a 
useful art, we are making honourable attainments in 
all ^ir branches. They require but the fostering 
hand of affluence and tasto, to raise them to a stand 
beyond the reach of envy or cavil. But at present, 
we will direct our attontion to the beautiful, the no- 
ble, the wonderful art of sculpture. 

If any specimen of statuary can impress the be- 
holder with exalted ideas of the art of sculpture, it 
is the statue of Alexander Hamilton. To look upon 
it, is. to «ee Hamilton himself; and to feel almost 
eonscious that we are in his living presence. When 
we disburthen ourselves of the impression that it is 
Ae, the mind is filled with admiration at the triiunf^ 
of that noble art that can make the marble almost 
warm with life. There stands the form of Hamilton 
in mijesty, yet repose ; there is the broad and noble 
forehead, the majestick and thoughtful brow, the free, 
intelligent, commanding eye -, you almost perceive 
the tomples throb, you mark every line of feature, 
and every expression of countenance. The limbs 
and form arc chastely imagined, and the whole is in- 
vested with dignity and grace, eloquence and power. 
The Roman toga hangs gracefully over the left shoul- 
der ; the right hand, resting upon an oblong, polish- 
ed pedestal, holds a scroll, which may represent the 
act empowering the flmding of the national debt, with 
Ihe seal of government appended ; the left arm hangs 
gracefully by his side. It is almost a speaking sta- 
tue ; beautiful in design, and wonderful in the exe- 
cution, which has carried the minutest parts to ^ex- 
traordinary perfection. What a powerful concep- 
tion, strong imagination, discriminating tasto, excel- 
lent judgment, and skilful hand, must distinguish the 
artist who can chiael mich a '* humai^ form divide" 



out of the rude block of the qoarry ! To WBOom^&A 
it, must be the attributo of that high OKd«r of geniua 
to which We may apply the adage, nascitur^ nan fit.. 
Of this order we may class Mr. Ball Hughes of this 
city, to whose skilful hand the country is indebted 
for this magnificent production. For him, the statue 
of Hamilton speaks higher and more endearing en- 
comiums than the most lavbh praise. To look 
on this statue, or the monument of Bishop Hobait 
in Trinity Church, or the busts of Edward Livings- 
ton and others, is to be convinced of his superiour 
talents.- 

The statue of Hamilton was chiselled from a solid 
block of whito Italian marble, weighing nine tons \ 
was about two years in the hands of the artist, and 
weighe no^ one and a half tons. It is purely white, 
highly finished, and finely contrasts with the bine 
granite pedestal on which it stands, fourteen feel^ 
high. It adorns the centre of the great room in the 
Merchants' Exchange, where it was first exposed to 
view about the middle of April last. It was erected 
by the merchants of the city, at a cost of 6000 to 
8000 doUars. We are happy to coincide with Col. 
Trumbull in this matter, in thinking that ^' there are 
very few pieces of statuary m Europe superiour to 
this, and not twenty-five sculptors in the universe 
who can surpass this work * 

Aii germane to this notice of the statue, we have 
annexed below a succinct biography of the great ori- 
ginal, with a view of his monument. 



BIOGRAPHY. 



Alexander Hamilton was bom in the island of 
Nevis, in 1757. He accompanied his mother to New 
York at the age of sixteen, and entered Columbia 
College as a student, where he remained three years. 
He early evinced fine talents, and his juvenile pen 
asserted the claims of the colonies against respecta- 
ble writers in the contest with Great Britain. At 
the age of eighteen he entered the army as an offi- 
cer of artillery. He soon attracted the notice of 
Washington, who selected him as an aid with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, in 1777. He commanded 
a battalion of light infantry, throughout the w^r, 
which terminated in the capture of Cornwallis. He 
led the advanced corps of the American troops at his 
own request, when they carried the British works 
at the siege of Yorktown, Oct. 14, 1781. 

After the capture of Cornwallis, he returned to 
New York and applied himself to the study of the 
law. In this profession he soon rose to distinction, 
and in July, 1792, was chosen a member of Congress. 
He was chairman of the committee, which reported 
a resolution to provide a sinking fund to pay the na- 
tional debt. In 1786 he was chosen a membor of 
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di» Awniiitily of New Ymk» and he ialrodiiced liie 
bill for acceding to the assumed independence of 
Yermont He was appointed, with two others, in 
1787,. a member of the Federal Convention for New 
York, and assisted in fiaming the Constitution of the 
United Slates. ^ It did not, indeed, completely meel 
bis wishes. He was afraid that it did not contain 
sufficient means of strength, for its own preservation, 
f^ndthatin consequence we should share the fate of 
many other repnblicks, sod pass through anarchy to 
d^^potism. He was in fiurofir of a more permanent 
Executive and Senate. He wished for a strong go- 
vernment, which would not be shaken by the conflict 
oi different interests through an extensive territory, 
and which should be adequate to all the ibfmsof na* 
tionat exigency." l^nt he believed it better than the 
old confederation, and contributed much to its adop- 
tibn. In, 1789, Washington placed him at the head 
of the Treasury. In his refKMcta he proposed plana 
for funding the debt of the Union, and for assuming 
the debts of- the respective states, for establishing a 
bank and mint, and for procuriog a revenue. Many 
of them are very volununqus, and display great pow- 
ers of mindv Some of them are preaerved in the 
Amedcan Museum. 

Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary 
of State, were opposed to each other in politicks. 
The former approhended danger from the encroach- 
ment of the states, and wished to consolidalethe ge« 
neral government ; the latter entertained little jea- 
lousy of the state sovereignties, and was rather de- 
sirous of checking and limiting the exercise of the 
national authorities, particularly the power of the 
eaecutire. Their disagreement increased iiU it re* 
sahed in such open hostility, and made such confu- 
sion in the cabinet, that Washington found it neces- 
sary to address a letter lo each, reconmiendiog for- 
bearance and moderation. No reconoiliation could 
be eflfected. In his opinion, as to the effect of the 
revolution in France inJ793 upon our relations with 
that country, he was oj^H^sed by both. Washington 
and Jefferson. By the latter it was deemed not to 
weaken the obligation of treaties. In 1794 a detach- 
ment was sent out under Hamilton's command to 
suppress the insurrection in Pennsylvania. In 1795 
iic lesigned his office. Soon ader this period^ cir- 
ouiiistancea were disclosed which placed his private 
character in no nnequivocat light. When a provi- 
sional army was raised in 1798, he was made second 
in command, Washington being at the head,. Af^er 
the army was discharged in the sumnoerof 1800, he 
relumed again to his profession in the city of New 
York, where he passed the remainder of his life. 

Col. Aaron Burr, Vice President of the United 
States, in June, 1804, addressed a leUer to Hamil- 
lon» requiring his acknavledgment of denial of the 



use of any expression derogatory to the hononr ot 
the former. This demand was deemed inadmissiUe, 
and a duel was the consequence. The parties met 
at Hoboken, July 11th, and Hamilton fell, on the 
same spot where his son a few years before had 
fallen, in obedience to the same principle of honour^ 
and in violation of both Divine and human law. He 
was^carried into the city, and died the next day, July 
12th, 1804, aged about 47. He assured Bishop 
Moore, who administered to him the communion, 
that, if restored to health, he would never again be 
engaged in a similar transaction, but would employ 
all his influence to discountenance the barbarous 
custom of duelling. He disavowed all intention of 
4aking the life of Col. Burr, and declared his abhor- 
rence of the whole proceeding. Like his antagonist, 
he was small in person and short in stature. 

Hamilton*s works have been collected and pub- 
lished in three volumes, and his biography has re- 
cently been written by his son. He published the 
letters of Phocion in favour of the loyaUsts, in two 
pamphlets, 1784. The Federalist was written by 
him, in conjunction with Mr. Jay and Mr. Madisoa^ 
It is said that Hamilton wrote all the numbers ot 
that work, excepting 2, 3, 4, 5, and 64, which were 
written by Mr. Jay; and 10, 14,-17, 18, 19, 21, 
37 to 58 inclusive^ 62 and 63, which were from the 
pen of Mr. Madison. In 1793 he wrote papers sign- 
ed Pacificus, justifying the proclamation of neutr^- 
ty, and supporting the coalition of the European 
powers agaijsst France. He wrote a letter, endeav- 
ouring to prove that John Adams wai9 unworthy a, 
re-election to the presidential chair, and several 
other political documents, and a defence of himself 
against the charge of peculation while Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

A.monument is erected to bia memoiy in Triiiit|i 
Church yard, and is aofficiently illustrated by the 
engraving p. 44. It bears on the north side tho fol* 
lowing inscription : — 

TO TIK KKMORT 03P 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
The Corporation oS Trinity Church have wected lUe 

MONDMEKT, 

In testimony of their respect 

FOR 

The Patriot of incormptible integrity. 

The Soldier of approved valour. 

The Statesman of consummate wisdom ; 

Whose talenu and virtues will be admired 

Grateful posterity 

Long ailer this marble shdl have mouldered into 

dust. 

He died My IM^ 1804, afsd 47. 
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GREECE,— 1004-752 B. C. 

Greece, at the commencement of the present pe- 
riod, was in ah unsettled state. By the emigration 
of many of its inhabitants, colonies had been formed, 
particularly ill Lesser Asia. Aflerwards colonies 
Were «ert to Italy and Sicily. These^ owing to the 
fire.edom pf their governments, soon rivalled their 
parent states ; a circumstance which induced the 
latter to put an end to despotism, and to adopt pop- 
ular constitutions. In this work of reformation, liy- 
eorgus, the legislator of Sparta, was distinguished. 
^ It may be mentioned, in connexion with.this sub- 
ject, and previously to an accoimt of the reformation 
of Sparta, that the poems of Homer were introduced 
from Asia into Greece by Lycurgiis. He met with 
them in his travels in dial region, carefully preserv- 
ed them, and brought them home on his return^ 886 
years B. C. Their effect on the national spirit and 
merature of the Greeks, was at length highly pro* 
pitipus. 

Homer flourished about 900 years B. C. He was 
a poor blind man, and used to travel from place to 
place, singing his verses^ But his genius was tran- 
scendent. All succeeding ages have bowed to it ; 
and his poems have been taken as the mQdel o( all 
epick productions of any note written since hi^ day. 

The present form of his poems is supposed not to 
have beea the ancient form. They were probably 
produced in separate pieces and bedlads ; and were 
united into continuous ppems, it is said, by certain 
learned men under the direction of Pisistratus, king 
of Athens. 

The era of Grecian splendour was several centu- 
ries after -th^ tinie.pf .Homer ; but, by the. preserva^^ 



ti«n 6f his poems, the progress of ^heGvMkS'iaacU 

and literature was effectually secured. 

Lycurgus, by his peculiar institutions, raised 
Sparu from a weak and distracted state, to superior- 
ity in arms over the other republicks of Greece 
Sparta became truly republican in its govemment, • 
tlMNigh the form of royd^y was retained. Its kings 
were merely the first citizens in (he state, and ac- 
knowledged the superiour authority of the Ephori and 
the people, to whom they were accountable. Their 
privileges, however, sufficiently distinguished them 
iioni the mass of the citizens. 

With many things in his institutions tha)t were 
commendable, there was much that was pernicious. 
His sole object seems to have been, to render the 
Spartans fit only for war. The chronological date 
of the conmiencement of this refoYmation, is 884 
years B. C. 

Ader the return of the Heraclid», Sparta was di- 
vided between the two sons of Aristodemus, Eiirys- 
thenes and Procles who reigned jointly. The oc- 
casion of this was, that Aristodemus having been 
killed while his children were infants, ih<^r mothf«c 
was unable to tell which of them was the firstly) m, 
since they were twins. The Spartans consequeniiy 
agreed that they should be joint kings. 

This double monarchy continued in the one line 
under 30 kings, and in the other line under 27 kings, 
dtiring & period of about 880 years. Polydeotes and 
Lycurgus were the sons of one of these kjngiiif. 
Upon Uie death of his brother, the crown devolved 
on Lycurgus ; but his sister-in-law being with child, 
he resigned it. 

She however intimated to Lycurgus that if he 
would marry her, the chUd should be destroyed im- 
mediately upon its birth. LycuTgus^ vriih a view to 
save it, desired that she would send it to him, and 
he would dispose of it. Accordingly, the boy, as soon 
as he was born, was sent to his uncle. 

Lyeufgus was at suf^r with a large party when 
the rojnl infant arrived, but he instantly took it in 
his arms, and holding it to the view of the company, 
exclaimed, " Spartans ? behold your king." Thi» 
people were delighted, and the boy was called 
Charilaus. 

Lycurgus, with a view to suppress the calumnies 
published against. him by the faction of the queen, 
determined upon a voluntary exile. In his travels, 
he made it an object to acquire knowlefige, and 
especially to ascertain the best means of government. 
It was during this journey that he discovered the 
poems of Hqmor, as abovementioned. 

. Upon his recall to Sparta, he found things in so 
bad a condition, that he set about a reformation ol 
the manners of the people. He began hiis labours 
by instituting a senate to make laws, and sec that 
they were executed ; this senate was composed of 
30 members, the kings being of the number. 

He next made an equal division of the lands, so 
that all the Spartans shared it fairly between them. 
When he endeavoured to do the same with the fur- 
niture, clothes, dz^c, he found the rich very averse 
to his proposals. HelherefoFe took another course. 
He substituted iron for gold and silver, as the medi- 
um of exchange. 

As this iron money was of no account among the 
neighbouring countries, the Spartans could no longer 
indulge in luxury, by purchteing fermgn cosily arti- 
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Tk0 li^mMvy art* of life ke.aBowed ta be 
iwactised oid^r by. slaiMi 

He then commftaded that all peraona, eran the 
kinga thetHaelyea, shoidd eat at pubUck tablea, and 
that theae tablea ahould be aeived only with plain 
f^ood, TbiB legulption, more than imfc^her, offend" 
ed the rich citizena. They.ioae in a body and 
Maaolted Lyedrgoa ; and one of them, poxaiiing him 
to a aanctuaiy, atmok oat hia eye with a atick. 

Lyouzgiia no. otherwise poniahed thia offender, 
than by making him hia page and attendant. In 
time, theae dinneia, at which they aerved vp a kind 
of aoup, called Mack brodi, came to be ranch reliahed, 
and very fdieaaant diacourae often enlivened them. 

An admirable part of the ceremony at theae p^ 
fick meala was the foUowing., When tha company 
were assembled, the oldest man preaent^ pointing to 
the door, said, '<Not one word a|ioken here, goes out 
there." Thiswise rule produced mfltoal coi^aoce, 
and prevented all acandal and misrepreaentatioin. 
. The children were taught in large publick aehools, 
and were made brave and hardy. ^ All the people 
were accuatomed to apeak in abort pifhy aentencea, 
8<i that thia style of speaking is even now caUed 
iller them; lacomek; Laconia being ^me of ibie 
aames cf Lacedemon. 

When Lycurgtts had firmly estabHshed hia new 
laws, he ensured dieir observance by the foDewing 
^ntrivance. He left Sparta, after having made the 
people 8ii<rear, that they would abide by hia laws, 
until he shoidd return. As he intended not to mtom 
at all, this waa to awear that they would keep his 
laws forever. 

Lycurgus died in k foreign land. By some it is 
aaaerted, that he atarved himself to death. Hia laws 
continued in force 500 years, during which time the 
Spartana became a powerful and conquering people. 

The institutions of this legislator were impaired 
by many blemiahes. The manners of the Lacede- 
monian women were suffered to be ahamefully 
loose. The yooth were taught to subdue the feel- 
iaga of humanity. The slavea were treated with 
the greoteat barbarity. Even theft waa a part of 
Spartan education. 

The object of diia waa to prepare their minds for 
the stratagems of war. Detection enposed them to 
puniahm^nt. Plutarch teUa us of a boy, who had 
stolen a fox and hidden it under hia coat, and who 
mher chose to let the animal tear out his bowels, 
than to discover the theft. 

The first of the Olympiad^^ an era by which the 
events in Grecian history are reckoned, occurred 776 
years B. C. The Olympick gamea were first insti- 
tated about 1450 years B. C, but having fallen into 
disuse, were restored at different timea, and from 
the period above menticmed, form a certain epoch in 
history. 

MACEDON. 

Macedon, a kingdom in Greece, and sometimes 
considered distinct from it in its history, was founded 
by Caranus, an Argive and descendant of Hercules, 
about 795 years B. C. The government continued 
in his line 647 years, i. e. till the death of Alexander 
'^Bgns, the posthnmona son of Alctxander the Great. 
« The history of Mafsedon under its fiist kings is 
ohajBure, and preaenla only aome wars with t^ II; 
IfrialMH .Thracianai mi. ^i^m^^i^aBaag.^ifiii^ 



It becamo, as wa ahall Jiereafter learn, very power 
fill, and under Philip overturned the libertiaa of tho 
other states of Greece. 

ASSYBXA. 

After a chasm ci 800 years in the history of the 
first kingdom of .A8S3nia, wa find a few particulars 
respecting one or two of its last sovereigns. JW, 
who is mentioned in Scripture, subdhed Israel in 
the reign of Menahem, who became hia tributarv. 
Thia Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh, 
who, with his people, repented at the preaching of 
Jonah. If this be the fact, he fiourished about 806 
years B. C. 

The object of Jonah's preaching was to denounce 
the Divine judgments against this people on accomit 
of their wickedness. The prophet after great re* 
luctance to obey the cominand of God, and a signal 
cfaastbement for his disobedience, repaired at length 
to Nineveh, and executed his commission. 

The Ninevites took the alarm, and humbled thenb 
selves before Jehovah, in conaequenee of which 
they were delivered at that time from destmctlofi. 
The Assyrian empire, of which Nineveh was the 
capital, ended, however, soon afterwards, as we 
shall now learn. 

Sardanajpaluswnaihe last add the most viotens of 
the Assyrian monarcltt. In his reign a conapiracy 
broke out, by which the kingdom was destroyed, 767 
yeats B. G. Three monarchies rose ftora its rums, 
viz., Nineveh, which preserved the name of Assyrm^ 
BfAyiUm^ and the kingdmn of the Medes. 

Sardanapalus was the most effeminate of mankind. 
He never left his palace, but spent M his time with 
his women and his eunuchs. He imitated them in 
dress and punting, and spun with them at die dis- 
taff. Being besieged in his city, by Aibaces, gov 
emour o( Sie Modes, he at length set fire to his - 
palace, and conaumed himself, wi& his women, 
eunuchs, and tretiaures. 



CHYMISTRY. 

HTDKOOfiN. 

If, into a bottloi containing filinga or turnings ol 
iron, or zinc, we pour sulphurick acid, diluted with 
six or seven times its weight of water, a strong ac* 
tion will take place, and a gas will be given off, 
which may be collected in the manner described m 
our article on - oxygen^ by meana of a bent tube, 
fitted to the mouth of the bottle with a cork. This ' 
is hydrogen gaa. 

It is colourieaa, and without taate ; but, aa com- 
monly prepared^ has » faint disagreeable amell ; 
wMcfa, however, is supposed to depend upon some 
slight impwity. It is qpeedily fatal to animal life 
when taken into the hmga. It ia not abaoibed by 
water, except in yeiy minute quantities^ It is lighter 
than atmospherick air ; and, indeed, the lishteiBt of all 
bodies, which are known to possess weight ; 100 cu* 
bick inches only weigh 2.1 grains. If a bladder be 
filled wit^ ity and attached, by means of a atopcock, 
to a tobacco jnpe, upon dipping the bowl into a atrong 
lather of .soap, bubbles may. be Mown with it which 
will rise rapidly into the air ; and it ia upon this 
principle that it iauaed for filling aiiballoons. It is 
inflammable, but it extinguishes flame. 

Fia i|n .uir^lt^ «lffP9ied boltte w^th )be ga8,«d 
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dose it with a sfopper. Fix a small ptoctf of wax^^ 
taper upon a wire, and ignite it ; turn the bottle up, 
remove the stopper, and carefuHy intiodtice ^e ta- 
per. The gas will immedialely inflafno at the mouth 
•f the bottle ; but the flame of the taper immeised 
in Uie gas will be extinguished. Upon withdrawing 
die taper it may be rekindled as it passes Uirough 
Ibe flame of the gas, and again exunguished by re- 
mningit. 

If a mixture of two parts of common air, and one 
of hydrogen, be made in a strong vial, capable of 
OOntainsng about four ounces of water, it wiU inflame 
upon presenting a candle to it, not silently, as id the 
kst experiment, but suddenly, and with a loud ex- 
jplosion. The bottle should be wraj^ed round with 
a cloth to prevent accidents, in case it should burst 
in the experiment. 

Oxygen and hydrogen gases may be mixed to- 
gether in any prt^rtions ; and their disposition to 
beeomd equally difiused in any given volumes, as 
with all gases,' is so great, that even the vast differ- 
ence in their specifick gravities will not keep them 
separata- 

Fit two glass Tiala with corks, into which a glass 
tube may be inserted ten or twelve inches long, and 
abottt <m6 twentieth of an inch bore. 1*^11 one of the 
vials with oxygen, and the other with hydrogen. 
Place the former with it<i mouth upwards upon a ta- 
mef and insert the cork with the tubf^; fit the cork 
btQ the lattcK, and fix it upon the other end of the 
tube with its mouth downwards. The hydrogen will 
deseendand the oxygen ascend, notwithstanding the 
fisrmer is sixteen times lifter than the latter ; and 
tf th^ be permitted to remain ^two or three hours in 
the'.peip^aKlicuhMr position described, uponMpl3ring 
a light to either vial an eiq)losi<m will take place. 

Thie explwon, which in the aboye experiment 
teetUieo the mixture of the two gases, is produced 
by the sudden exertion of that higher degree of 
affinity between the two gases, which gives rise to 
composition, and which is brought into action by the 
hign temperature of flame, l^e cdmpoimd in this 
instance is voator. 

The composition of water may be demonstrated 
by s^thesis (which means the formation of any 
body IVom its elements), and by analysis (the reso- 
Uition of a body into its component parts). Eight 
parts by weight of Oiygeq combine widi one part 
of hydrogen to form water. 

Now, as hydrogen is the lightest known body' In 
nature, and combines in the smallest proportion by 
weight, with the other simple substancHes, it is con- 
venient to assume it as the staaoldaTd of comparison 
for the combinittg proportions, or eqwit^dmt numbers 
of all other bodies ; whi^h, moreover, it is hi^y 
probable, are simple multiples of" it» number. Hy- 
drogen, therefore, thus standing at the head of the 
scale, and being represented by 1 , the eqltiredent of 
6xygen will be 8, and tiiat of water 9. 

Oxygen, however, is sometimes assumed as the 
standa^ of comp^son, and* represented by the 
number 10, in which case the equivalent for hydro- 
gen is 1.25 ; the residt is of course the same, the 
proportion of 1.25 to 10 being the same as that of 
1 to 8. The choice is one of convenience, and on 
this account we ptefer the former. 

We shall, in the course of ^s treatiae, attach to 
I of each atibMaace, |Aaaod'ar tibolmib of 



die sections, ha siAqslo nomfaer upon thfar scale of 
equivalents ; it is of the greatest importance to im- 
press them strongly upon the aettiory, and they will 
thus be perpetuaUy presented to the eye in a prond- 
nent manner. Where the body is compound, we 
shaQ also aflix the prqxntiotn of the elements of 
wliich it is compennd. 

The composition of elastick flinds develops Sr stiH 
more simple law of combination in this class of bo* 
dies, than that of iefinits weights ; it is that of definiu 
volumes. The union of gases is always efiected in 
simple proportions of their voftnmes ; and a volume 
of one gas combines with an equal volume, or twice 
or three times the vcrfnme of another gas, and in no 
intermediate proportion 

WATER, 

Oxygen and hydrogen combine in the prc^rtioa 
of one volume of the former, to two of the lattoK» to 
forrn^ water. 

The experiment is one of some nice^, but mar 
be performed in the following way-:— - 

Provide a yery strong glass tube, closed at 4yse 
end, and fitted at the other with a biasa.c^ »nd atop- 
cock,.strongly fixed with cement. Two small holes 
must be dnlled in the upper part of this tube, imo 
whisk two wires must be cs^monted, the points of 
which. must nearly touch one another on the inside. 
Let a mixture of very pure -oxygen and hydrc^a 
gaae^ be very accurately made, in the proportions 
named above in ajar fitted with a atopcock, to which 




the cock of the tobe may be coiltieetea. Eztractths 
air ftom the tube by means of an ex^nstiBg sjmnge, 
sdrew it on to the jscr, and upon opening the cscksa 
poniMi or the Adytiipe %il! i^ft ia. 
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jie tdbe to saedre A» extrdiction of any remaining 
•ir. Replace it upon the jar,- fill it again with the 
naxtttre^ and carefully ch^ the stopcocks. Pass 
an electrick spark through the wires, and the gases 
in the tube wdl explode. Allow the tube to cool, and 
upon opening the coelui, a fresh portion of the gases 
will rush in, which will be equal to the first quanti- 
ty, provided the mixture has been accurately made, 
and the common air perfectly extracted. This por- 
tion may be again inflamed, and ^e progress conti- 
nued, till a strong dew is seen upon tne iateriour of 
Ihe tube. Thia, upon examination, will be found to 
be pure water. 

If the mixture be made in any other proportion 
dian that of one of oxygen to two of hydrogen, the 
excess of either gas will be .1^ for they will com- 
bine in no other. Those who have not the means of 
repeating this experiment, may convince themselves 

. that H^ product of the combustion of hydrogen gas 
in oxygen is water, by burning a small stream of hy- 
drogen frmn a bladder, under a beU-glass, w^th 
atmospherick air. As the combustion,!, e. the combi* 
nation of oxygen and hydrogen, proceeds, water will 
condense upon the cold surface of the glass, and 

V tricMe down its sides. 

We have ^eady adverted to the analysis of wa* 

, tar by means of the voltaick pile ; it is in perfect acr 
coudance with its^n^^V, and when both these pro* 
cessea agree in their results, the demonstration is 

. the most perfect of which chymical philosophy is 
capable. The hyiiiogen given off at the negative 
pole is exactiy the double in volume of the oxygen 
^ven off at the positive pole. 

Water may also be decomposed, by means of heat 
and elective ai&nity, in the. following way : — ^Take a 
gunbasreiy the breech of which has been removed, 
and fill it with iron wire coiled up. Place it across 
a common cha£ngdish, an^ connect to one end of it 
» small glasa retort oontaining some water ; and to 
.the other a bent tube, opening under the shelf of the 
water bath. Heat the barrel redhot, by means of 
charooaly and. apply A lamp under thefetort . The 
•team of water, m passing over the redhot iron, will 
be decomposed, the oxygen will unite with the ironj 
and the hydn^en may be collected in the form 
of gas. This is the most econoipical way of making 
hy£'0gen in large quantities. Those who have an 
Importunity of visiting an iron foundry, may see this 
process constantiy going on ; ,for when the melted 
metal ia poured into the damp moulds, the water 
which they contain is decomposed, and the hydro* 
gen which is given off is ignited ; and generally, from 
Its mixture with the air, produces a slight explo- 
eion. s 

If this e^qperiment be made very carefully, by pla* 
cing the iron wire, previously weighed, in a glass, or 
very compact eartiien tube, instes^ of the gunbarrel, 
the weight which the iron wiU hare acquired, added 
to the weight of .the Tohunfi of gaa fipodiMod, will be 
found exactly to make up the' weight of the water de-* 
composed ; and they will he to one another in the 
proportion of eight to one. 

It is needless to d(we& upon the more obvious pro- 
perties of the welUupAwa fluid water, which is so 
abundantly diff|ised over the face of the earth. The 
piurest.atate in which it ia offered to us, by nati^re, is 
as it descends firon the clouds in the form qf rain« 

, It is 9il^)9)f8% ia^di^VDus an4 iyMpid^ and t]buBse 



negative charaeten confer upon it iti greatest value. 
To enumerate its uses would be to transcribe a kmg 
chapter indeed from the book cf nature, and-isqiuie 
incompatible with onr present limits. We must con- 
fine ourselves to marking a few of its charaetetis- 
ticks in the three states In which it is presented to 
our observation, viz., as a liquid, a solid or tc«, and 
an aeriform fluid or steam. 

It has been an object of the greatest importance 
to ascertain with precision the weight of a given 
volume of pure water, as it is the standard with 
which all other liquids and 8<^ds ar€( compared-; as 
the weights of aciiform fluids are with atmospherick 
air. Moreover, the standard measure of capacity 
is the gallon, containing 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight 
(7000 grains =1 lb.) of ^stilled water, weighed ki the 
air at the temperature of 62^ of Fahrenheit's tiier- 
mometer ; the barometer being at 30 inches. The 
capacity of this gallon is 277.274 cubiek inches. 

From the most careful experiments, it appears 
that a cubiek inch of water, at the temperature of 
60^, weighs 252.52 grains, and . consists of 28.06 
grains of hydrogen, and 224.46 grains of oxygen. 
The volume of £e former gas is 1325 cubiek inches, 
and of the latter 662, making together 1987 cubiek 
inches ; so that the condensation is very nearly 2000 
volumes into one. 

The effect of temperature upon liquid water la 
distinguished by a peculiarity of a very striking 
nature, and exhibits a departure from a general law 
of nature, for a purpose so obviously wise and bene* 
ficent, as to afford one of the strongest and most im- 
pressive of those endless proofs of design and omni- 
science in the frame of creation, which it is the roost 
exalted pleasure of the chymist, no less than of the 
naturalist, to trace and admire. 

All liquids, except water, contract in v<t|ume as 
they cool down to their pointy of congelation ; but 
the point of greatest density in water is about 40o ; its 
freezing point being 32o. As its temperature devi- 
ates fropi this point, either upwards or downwards, 
its density diminishes y or, in other words, its volume 
increases. This pectiliar law is of much greater 
consequence in the economy of nature, than might 
at .first be supposed* The water whick covem up 
large a portion of the surface of the globe, is one of 
the most efficient means of equalizing its temperatoye, 
and rendering those parts habitable, which would 
otherwise be hound up in perpetual frost, or scorched 
with inlolerable heat The cold air which SBshes 
from the polar regions progressively ab$tract&. the 
heat from the great natural basins of water or lakes» 
till the whole, mass is reduced to 40^ ; but ^t thia 
pointy by a ^ wise providence, the refrigerating, influ- 
ence of the atmosphere becomes nearly nuU :. for the 
superficial stratum, by further cooling, becomes 
specifically lighter; and instead of sinking to the 
bottom .as before^ and displacing the warmer. wi4ef» 
it now remains at the surface, becomes conyertisd 
into A .cake of ice, and preserves the subjacent water 
from the further infliience of the cold. If; like mer- 
cury, it continued to increase in density to its freezing 
point, .the cold, air would continue to rob the mass of 
water of its heat, till the whole sunk to 32^, when it 
would immediately aet into a solid stratum of ice^ and 
eveiy living animal in it would perish : and in these 
latitudes, a deep hke so firo^en would never again 1^ 
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' Water, at iko moBMnt that it assuoMs the solid 
torn of ice, experiences a sudden expansion of still 
greater amount than, the preceding. Its bulk ia en- 
larged in the proportion of nine to eight ; and in the 
act of iroozing, if confined, it is cap^e of bursting 
ihe strongest' vessels. The common experience in 
hard frosts of the cracking of water pipes or of ves- 
sels in which water is suffered to freeze without room 
r for this expansion, bears testimony to the fact. In 
consequence of its being specifically lighter, ice 
always swims ujpon the sudaoe of water. 

A cubick inch of water at 40° is expanded by heat 
into 1694 inches, or nearly a cubick foot of steam, at 
tlvd temperature of 212° : at which point its elasticity 
is equal to the mean elasticity of the atmosphere, or 
30 inches of mercury ; and when given off in this 
. state it occasions the phenomena of boiling. The 
. principal properties of steam may be exhibiteid in the 
following way. Procure a glass tube, as in next 
%wre9 about } inch bore and 7 oj; 8 inches in length, 




dosed at one end, and a little enlarged at the same 
extremity, by blowing into it wnen soflened by heat. 
Wrap a piece of thin wash leather round one end of 
a rod of wood 10 inches long, till it just fits into the 
tube and forms a piston, m^ch will move Qreely in 
it. Pass the glass tube through a perforated cork, 
■o as to form an exteriour cmlar at its upper end. 
Stick a fork into this to form a handle, by which it 
may be held over the flame of a lamp. Put a little 
water into the bottom and heat it. When it boils 
briskly the air will be expelled by the steam, and the 
piston is Aen to be introduced a little way. Plunge 
&e tube into cold water, and Ae steam will be in- 
stantly condensed, and the piston will be driven 
down by Ae pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
vacuum thus formed under it Cause the water 
again to boil, by holding it over the flame, and the 
elastick force of the steam will drive the piston up* 
wards ; which motions may be alternately produced 
by repeatedly heating and cooling the water in the 
Mb of the tube. It is the production and sudden 
annihilation of this elastick force which is the 
sotirce of the prodigious power of the steam-engine. 
Steam is perfectly tnuDS]»arent and invisiUe, at. 



may be observed when the witter boib and Ike tube 
is filled with it, or as it at first issues from the spout 
of a tea-kettle. It is only when it is beginning to 
be condensed that it puts on that cloudy appearance 
which many people suppose to be esaentud to it. 

But steam is not only fotmdd from water al its 
boiling point, but rises slowly and quietly firom it at 
all temperatures, even below tho freezing point. It 
is always found mixed with the pennanent gases of 
the atmosphere, even in the driest weatheri as xaay 
be seen by the dew which ia deposited upon cold 
bodies, such as a giaaa of water fresh drawn from a 
well in summer. Its elastici^ at the freezing point 
is equal to 0.200 inches of mercury, and its force in- 
creases in a gBometrioal progressioii for equal incsen 
ments of temperature. 

OXYQENIZED WATER. 

It was long supposed that thete was only one 
compound of oxygen and hydrogen ; but another has 
lately been discovered, in which hydrogen is united 
with a double proportion of oxygen, the numbers 
being, hydrogen 1, oxygen 16, or equal vdumes of 
the two. 

The only process at present known, by which it 
can be produced, is difficult, and complicated, and ex- 
pensive : so much so, that it is doubtful whether it 
has been ever tried in this country or even in Eng- 
land. We shaJl therefore pass rt over, at preseiit, 
and merely mention, that tins oxygenized water is 
possessed of new and very remarkable properties. 
It is necessary to keep it surrounded by ice ; for at 
a temperature of 58® it is decomposed, and oxygen 
gas is given off in abundance. It is liquid and 
colourless, like water : but produces upon the tongue 
a metalUck taste. It attacks the slpn with rapidity 
bleaches it, and occasions a smarting sensation. 1^ 
throwing some metals into it, in a state of fine di- 
vision, such as silver or platinum, explosions are 
produced without effecting any change upon them 
m a way which is not easily understood. 

In the S3r8tematick language of chymistry (whicb 
has greatly conduced, by its simplicity and its ready 
adaptation to new facts, to the advancement of the 
science ; and the principles of which we shaH en- 
deavour to explain as we proceed,) the combinations 
of oxygen with other bodies, whicn are not acid, aie 
termed axydes ; and if more than one such compound 
with the same body should be known, they at« 
distinguished as first, second, or third oxyde, by the 
appellations, derived from the Greek numerals, of 
protoxyicj deutoxyie, m'/oxyde, or the furthest degree 
of oxydation is denoted by the term pmncydc. In 
the language, therefore, water is the pnooxyde of 
hydrogen ; and the compound to which we have just 
referred is the deutoxyde^ or peroxyde of hydrogen. 
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THE CACHEMIBS GOAT. 

The following representation of the Caeheniire 
Goat is taken from the fine work of P. Cuvier and G. 
St. Hilaire, on Mammiferous Animals. The Specimen, 
in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, of which thai 
woA contains a portrait, was seal from Calcutl^. 
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CACHEIORE GOATd. 



having been obtained from tLe meaagerie of the 
IpvemonrTgeiienil of India, where it was born of a 
couple that came direct from Cachemire to Bengal. 
'the wool of this goat, appears, by a scn^ulous com- 
parison, to be quite as. delicate as the finest brought 
firom Thibet. Cachemire, however, contains several 
l^eeds of goatp with fine wool; a specimen was 
recently sent to England, which diflered from that 
i]p France by having longer ears. But they all yield 
apparently, the sam^ produce ; for the fineness of the 
^ifioL is occa^itmed by the influence of the climate. 
, There are two sorts of hair which mature seems to 
hftye furnished^ more or less tp every quadruped : the 
o^e, fino, curly, generally gray, ajid imparting to the 
sjua a down more or less tluck, as if to guard it 
against cold and damp ; ^e other, coarse, fiat, eiving 
a general colour u> the animal, and appearing mnu- 
iQi^zious insUuices to be an organ of sensation. 

These two sorts of hair generally become thicker, 
according to the de^ee of cold to which they are 
escpos^ ; and the frizzled hair becomes gradqally 
finer as the cold! increases in dr3rne8S. It is this 
frizzled haiir of the Cachemire goat which renders 
these animals so valuable ; for to this we owe those 
delicate shawls which are so deservedly esteemed 
fot^ varie^ of qualities foujid in no other article of 
c^othinff. 

, The Frenehhpf attempted to introduce this breed 
of ffiiat^ into iheir own country; l^ul the success of 



the experiment sieems somewhat doubtful. It is 
howcVer, singular, as observed by Messrs. Cuvie^ 
and Hilaire, that no Eurdpean has yet availed himself ! 
of the wool produced by most of pur domestick goats, 
which, though less delicato than the Thibet, would ' 
undoubtedly have yielded a web far more fine airi 
even than Uie most admired merino sheep. 

The male goat, ui the menagerie of the Jardih 
dee Plant^s, is admired for his symmetry, his graceful ' 
motion^ and his quiet temper. But he has a much 
greater distinction — ^he is free from smell ; whereas 
nearly all European goats are known to emit a strong 
unpleasant odour. The Cachemire goat is of mid- [ 
dling size ; two feet high at the neck joint, and two 
feet ten inches from the snout to the root of the 
tafl; his head from^e snout between the horns is ^ 
nine mches, and his tail five.- Ills horns are erecf^ 
and spiral, diverging ofiT towards the points. His' 
silky hair is long,.flf^ and fine, instead of gathering 
up in bunches like diat of thjd Angora goat9. It 
is black* about the head and n<^k, and white about 
the other parts of the body. The woolly hair b 
always of a grayish white, whatever be the colour ol 
the rest. \ 



Pursuit of knowledge. — ^By looking into physical^ 

causes our minds are opened and eahurged ; andjln. 

this pursuit, whether we take or whether we lo^ \h^^ 

I game« t)ie ohase is certainly, of ae^ioe^r^S^ri^ j 
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THE FODBrHORNBD SHEEP. 

0»to Ariea. Var. Folyccnta. 

I 

One of Uie mpst curious modifications produced by 
cultivation in the domesticated Sheep cfHisists in the 
augmentation of the number of its horns ; two, three, 
or even four supplementary appendages of this de- 
scription being occasionally produced in addition to 
the normal number. Under these circumstances the 
additional horns usually occupy the upper and fore 
part of the head, and are of a more slender shape and 
take a more upright direction than the others, thus 
approaching in character to those of the Goat, while 
the true honis retain more or less of the spirai curve 
thai distinguishes those of the Sheep. There exists, 
a strong tendency to the hereditary propagation of 
this monstrosity, which is extremely frequent in the 
Asiatick races, but is also met with in a breed that is 
commomin Uie North of Europe, and is said to have 
been originally derived from Icrland and the Feroe 
Islands. In the latter case it is unconnected with 
any other anomaly ; but in the flocks of the nomad 
homes of Tartary it is usually combined with an en- 
largeniNit of tlio tail and adjacent parts, by the 
deposition of fat, frequently to aa enormous 
«3Etent. 

The specimen abore is remarkable only for the 
ntmber of iu horns. The lateral or true horns rise 
from their usual noint of attachment, and describe a 
tpiral curve round the animal's ears. The accessory 
horns, two in number, take their origin more internally 
and beitween the others, and pass almost directly up- 
wards, inclining, as they advance, in a direction for- 
wards and outwards. 
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Interiour Strueiure of the SoUd Paris of tU 
Earth.— Of Beds, Sirata, Caverns, and Veins. 

Ezcavaticmsliave tmifonnly shown, that the greater 
Dortion of the earth, consists of strata of materia of 
Oifierent natures, iitegulady disposed. When these 
sinua ore of a similar nature, and of great thickness, 



diey are called beds or banks. If the^ preserve a 
horizontal position, we call their subdivisions layers. 
The almost vertical position of the principal masses 
of most of the higher mountains, obliges us to give 
them the name of blocks. Sometimes the blocks are 
divided by vertical fissures, and then their positions 
may be called leaves or laminae. 

The different masses which we have just indica- 
ted, are thrown one upon the other in every possible 
manner, both horizontally and at every angle^ Fre- 
quently in moderate elevations, and more particular- 
ly in lowlands, the different strata preserve, for 
hundreds of leagues, a parallel position. Even the 
most perfectly crystallized rocks appear sometimes 
to follow a horizontal direction. What confusion 
nevertheless, do we find by the side of this tranquil 
regularity of formation ! What traces of destruction 
at once alarm and delight the observer of nature ! 

In the plains, and on moderately high mountains, 
we meet with strata that have been entirely inverted, 
or partly shifled from their first position, bent in eveiy 
shape, crooked and curved, and returning upon them- 
selves. We find considerable strata in Mount Jura, 
which, having been overturned or pushed forward 
upon others, have stopped in a position so precarious, 
that the application of the least force would put them 
again in motion. In the p}rramidal mountains, we 
discover that the layers are ranged round the axis 
of the pyramid like the leaves of^the artichoke. But 
at every step we perceive a great diversity in the 
position of tliese strata; and in most mountains we 
discover the utmost discnrder and confusion. 

These strata are almost all intersected by fissures 
and cavities more or less considerable. Some con- 
sist of interstices left between two ancient rocks at 
the moment of their crystallization ; the great major- 
ity appear Ho owe their origin either to the retiring or 
sinking of the earth. The first of these causes has 
considerably increased them in the calcareous moun- 
tains of secondary formation ; they are less frequent 
in gypsum. Some of these fissures have been filled 
with metallick substances, some by the filtering of 
water impregnated with stony matter, others by in- 
crustations, by alluvial minerals, by vegetable, and 
animal earths; lastly, some have remained open, 
and form ravines, precipices, abysses, when they are 
open to the sky ; or caverns, and grottoes, when 
they have walls and a natural roof. 

In a general view of the globe, we remiirk some 
very considerable caverns, but their dimensions have 
generally been much exaggerated. The depth of 
3iat of Eldon Hole, near Castleton in Deibyshire, 
has not been discovered, though sounded with a line 
of more than 9,600 feet. Near Frederickshal iA 
Norway, there is a hole, into which, if stones be 
throAvn, two minutes appear t6 elapse before they 
reach the bottom, from which it has been concluded 
that the depth was 1 1 ,000 feet. Among the nume- 
rous caverns of Camiola, that of Adelsbury it is said 
afiTords a walk of about sixteen miles. It is said of 
the mammoth cavern of Kentucky, that by clearing 
a few obstructions, a coach may be driven therein 
for nearly fifteen miles. Numerous caverns are 
remarkable ibr natural curiosities. There are some 
from which, in summer time, an ice-cold wind issues 
with astonishing ibtce. There ore others, wliose 
walls are in August covered with ice, which melts in 
December. Tbs little commtuucatioa whldi these 
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caveras hare with Ac exlemal m, causes them to 
change their temperature long after it becomes 
changed upon the surface of the earth. The most 
interesting caverns, and the most curious for their 
natural productions, are certainly those from whose 
roofs water drops, impregnated with calcareous mat- 
ter, and which, either soon hardening, remains sus- 
pended from the vaults of the caverns, in the shape 
of long crystals, or falling to the ground, assumes a 
thousand fantastick forms ; often representing various 
animals and vegetables. The naturalist prefers 
those caverns which contain petrified bones. Those 
are the visible portions of vast burial places, where 
the revolutions of the globe have deposited whole 
generations of living beings. There are also some 
caverns, whither certain species of marine animals 
withdraw, when they feel themselves about to ex- 
pire. 

There are caverns which contain deep pits of water, 
or wells, sometimes so extensive as tp acquire the 
name of subtenraiieous lakes. There are others from 
which nvexa derive their source; while some are 
knowa to receive very considerable streams, which 
lose themselves in the interiour. It is to similar 
reservoirs that we must attribute the periodical dis- 
^pearanee of dke lake of Arimitz, in the Julian Alps. 
There are seme carenw in Norway, where, as you 
walk upon an arched calcareous floor, you hear the 
coar of invisible torrents under your feet. Many 
caverns in Russia and in Siberia, have been evidently 
formed by means of water, and even masses of ice. 

Volcanick caverns form a distinel dasa. That <^ 
8urtur, in Iceland, which is d034 feet long, has three 
of its sides, or walls, covered with a greenish black 
varnish, formed by a volcanick vitrification. Long 
pieces of lava are suspended from the roof, which is 
so chinl^ in many places as to admit the rajrs of iStte 
aon. Tbemost magoificeat of all known GaYerBa,]s 
dttubtleas that called ** Fingal's Cave,'* in the Isle of 
Stafla, an the western coast of Scotland. Thousands 
of majestick columns of basalt support a lofty roof, 
under which the sea rolls its waves, while the vast- 
fliess ef the entrance aikiws the Hght ci day to pen- 
strata the variom recesses of the cave. 

The small fissures which pass through the masses 
of rocks, and which we call by the general name of 
▼eins, although they present to the imagination a less 
striking appearance than that of caverns, yet to die 
<iye of reason and of scioBoe, exhibit a still moie 
tiomjiftnated enigma. The essential character of a 
vein^ is that of cutting or passing through a mass of 
lock, in a direction more or less different from that 
oJf the strata or layers, of which the rock or mountain 
is fwmed, and beiag fiDed wMi a nuneial sabalaace 
£ffeieiit fma that o( whkh tha locL itself is com- 
.pofed* We sometimes find reins of twen^ or thirty 
feet in thickness, while others are less than an inch. 
Sonne continue for the space of several leagues, 
others divide and disperse themselves in snulter 
veins. Thsfa are eases in whieh the Teins, after 
hmag paaaa4 thnpgh maiqr atrata, «u44pQly break 
off at ue conunencement of a stratum of a particular 
aort, and reappear on the opposite side, exactly in 
the same direction, and of the same thickness ^t 
they had at ftrst The general line of Teins is reeti- 
- UvMr, fast widi^iit: mqr preference as to direction. 
In the nuddle class of mountains, they follow the di* 
veciion of the valleys. The matter with which the 



vein is filled, frequently contains metsllick ores,, and 
is then called Gangue^ or that part to wl^ch the metal 
adheres. There is scarcely any mineral that is not 
found in some vein or other, more or less abundant* 
ly. Some also contain petrifactions, which s^etns 
to prove, that these fissures were originally empty, 
and had been filled from above, by means of a fluid 
loaded with various substances, which it deposited • 
in them. This js the opinion generally admitted. 
Some philosophers have regarded metallick veins as 
branches of a grand metaSick trunk, concealed in 
the interiour of^the globe, and to which they have 
attributed a sort of vegetation, or organick matter. 
The theory of veins, however, accoj^ing to evety 
supposition, is very difficult to comprehend. 

The thickness of die various strata, diflT^s sa 
much as their inclination or position, and as their 
fissures. Many of the middle diss of mountaina 
contain beds of mineral or rock strata, of alum, and 
of coal, thirty Or forty feet thick. But there are also 
some strata of coal, not more than one inch in thiek- 
ness. White and black marbles are found in thickeff 
strata than those which are variegated ; and in gen* 
eral those substances which are least mixed or ciOm- 
pound, are found in the greatest masses. In Buiopei 
continued strata or beds, of the thickness of three 
thousand feet, are extremely rare ; but in Mesio« 
and Peru, there are masses of porphyry, which aie 
from 9,000 to 12,000 feet thick. 

We call those beds or strata primary^ which aie 
found at thcgreatest depths to which man has been 
able to penetrate. The^ masses do net in geM«|il 
contain any traces of animals or vegetaUea ; and tk, 
this point of view they may be csUed primiikte, or 
primordial^ The next order, or that of secotidaiy 
strata, comprehends all those mssses wfaloh JtNmi 
mountains, and are placed in regtdat- a n ma ^tf i ay s a s^ 
containinj^ the remains of animals and^iwgeiahtoai 
and lying upon the primary strata. The tiiitd order 
consists of such beds as contain fragments of ioossidi 
ary strata, mixed more or less frequently with the 
materials of the primitive class. They lie above the 
secondary strata, and are heaped together inr a umm 
confused manner. ' 

The Older which all the primitive rocks 
among themselves, is not yet determined by< 
tion. Granite is almost universally conndeied' as 
forming a sort of vault surrounding the s^obe, and 
supporting all those masses which seem to bsae 
been heaped upon it by the double action of agett^ 
eral ciystallization, and a violent jumbling. We have 
never yet found gfantto lying upon porphyTT>j«pstt 
schist, or upon any other rock whatever ; but the rel- 
ative order of all die other rocka- seems to veqr 
much. The only princif^e that appears to be dels» 
mined is, diat the primitive or primoidial locka aie 
never placed in great masses upon the others, while 
the others are constantly found accumulated 



At die base of these moontsins of the fliat order, 
we commoi^ find calcareous rocks of transition, 
dot is, rooks which in part seem pardy calctoeoua 
and piurdy mixed with siiimal remains^ 

The secondary rodca, found oommoaly in regnlsr 
strata, gite a peculiar and charactdasdck appeaiance 
to the moonfaitas which are composed of diem. Their 
outlines are less broken dian thoee of the primaijr 
mountsins, dieir sumndia less lof^; botTogMliM 
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j^9play8 1)8 richness upon their gently-inclined sides 
qi chalk and clay, covered very frequently with a 
Uyer of mail, and filled with the remains of animals 
^d vegetables, diflferent from those how existing in 
a living state. The argillaceous schist bears marks 
•f an entire vegetation anterior to the present con- 
stitution of the globe. In the marly-bituminous schist, 
we meet with petrified fish, and many impressions 
<»f ^uatick animals ; and the calcareous rocks con- 
lain the bones of quadrupeds. These three strata, 
and others which are analogous to them, frequently 
succeed each other in such a manner, that the re- 
naina of vegetables are placed below, and those of 
quadrupeds nearest the surface. 

Some rocks, as siliceous sand-stone, gypsum or 
plaster of Paris, follow no regular order of^ succes- 
sion.. What chiefly characterizes stratified mouu- 
IttBs, is rock or mineral salt, saline springs, mineral 
imlem, layers of coppery schist, ahzmiue, calamine 
bilMraiiious earths, with petroleum, or rock oil, and 
■ephthii ; and lastly, coal. All tiiese substances 
tie accumulated in layers or beds, the succession 
ef which constantly varies, but which all belong 
eaehatvely to stiatified mountains. 

A third order, which we call tertiary^ are also 
Crand in the midst of a confused mass of'^snxall por- 
tioas of aubstancea, which seem to have been accu- 
mulated by some fluid, that has transported, or at 
iBttBt lotted and mixed theni together. These form 
lliebollMmie of vidleys,aad are almost always placed 
npoAihe stratified rocks. <Tafa, conglomerates, and 
hraeeias, are the principal strata of this kind. 

The remains of large quadrupeds and other anal- 
egoue animals now unknown in a living state, are 
fimnd in the^e beda; there also are seen vast quan- 
tilMs of peat or tmf, which are the renuuns of a re- 
eaai veietatiQn mixed with bituminous earth. 

Beaiaes these distinct beds, or strau, the earth 
puuuulB to US a great number of confused masses. 
' All the banks of rivexs and lakes, and the shores 
eC Ae eea» are oorered with pebbles, rounded by the 
SMwes which have rolled them against each other, 
and which frequently seem to have brought them 
kom a diatonee. There are also similar masses of 
pebbles foiii^ at very great elevations, to which the 
ant sea appears never to have been able to reach, 
largest pebbles occupy the summits of some 
ntains, and tbeir siae diminishes as they approach 
the base. 

The distinct character of lavas, are much better 
inevm, sad theii varioas forms easily accounted for. 
Ihb strata which we observe in lava indicate the 
mmber of volcaaick eruptions which have succes- 
sively produced these strata. 

The fragments of granite and o^erpure rocks, 
ihrowii here sad there upon stratified rocks, and 
eei^ upoii aUnvisl lands, exhibit a phenomenon as 
indisputable as it is astonishing. All the chains of 
Moimt Jisrs, sU the inouatatns whi^ skirt the Alps, 
the lulls tmd even the fdains of Gennsny and {taly, 
lUHPe blodis of graaite soiUteredover thetn, frequent- 
ly oif large dimensions, and always of as pure a com- 
position and as be«itifully crystallised as the granite 
of the highest Alps. They are scattered over the 
low boostry along the Athatick coast, to the S. and 
S.£. of the priflutive reg^ ocenpyiag New En- 
flead sad4fae J^, slope ofvthe Allegany mountains, 
<»rer the sheU limestone slong the Mohawk, S. of the 




granite mountains W. of Lake Champlain, and along 
the S. shores of the upper lakes. They are also 
found in many other parts of the worid, some of 
them completely rounded by the action of rain, ani 
near six thousand feet above the level of the sea. ' 
In thus reviewing the structure of the globe, we 
are struck with the disorder and confusion that 
everywhere* mark its surface ; it seems a vast ruin ; 
and the confusion and overthrow of most of its strata^ 
the irregular succession of those which seem to re- 
main in th^ir original situations, the wonderful vari- 
ety, which the direction of the veins and the formii 
of the caverns display, the immense heaps of cour 
fused and broken substances, the transportation of 
enormous blocks to a great distance from the moun- 
tains of which they appear to have formed a partr-^- 
every thing, in short, assures us that the history of 
our glebe reaches back to periods far anterior to 
the existence of the human race, and makes us feel 
poor in the knowledge we have attained, even of* 
the present sUte of its surface. 



BOtANT. 



We have deemed it proper to introduce this Aer 
partment into our pages, because we esteem betanjr 
a science as useful and important as it is pleasing. 
We are aware that some are disposed to look upon 
this study as being effeminate in its nature and ia- 
fivence; aadas of little or no value except to medical 
men. These people are certainty in errouz. T^ 
cast about, and reflect for one moment upon the 
extent of our dealings with the vegetable world, is lo 
feel eonviaeed of the necessity and importance of a 
more intimale scquaintaace with it thaa. we generally 
possess. A knowledge of botany is essential to the 
farmer and the horticulturalist, because they^ultivale 
plants ; it is essential to the mechanick, because he 
derives maay af his materials firora the vegetable 
world ; to the merchant, because he trafficks in plaiits 
in different shapes ; to the apothecary and the 
pkysiciaa, because they procure most of their drugs 
aad medicines from the vegetable world; to the 
elergymant because he noay there behold iha perfeo- 
tion of the works of the Great Designer carried oax 
into its minutest details ; to the lawyer, because it 
leads him to contemplate the most wc^dcrful and 
the most perfect of laws. 

Botany is comparatively a modeca science* The 
first writers classified plants, according to their 
general resemblances. Theophrastus has his watcr- 
plaats^ aad parasites, potherbs, and forest trees, and 
oom^planis; Dio8C<mdes,aroaiatickssadgnnM)eai* 
ing plants, eatable vegetables, and eoia-haibs, sad 
many who have imitated them have retained the 
same method of arrangement la 1570^ a Flem- 
ing of the name of Lobel, imptoved upon the old 
modes of distiactioB, by taking iltto aeooaat dbarai^- 
ters of a more definite nature, and thus laid Uie 
foundation of the modem accurate aiode of studviflg 
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veg0taftaiL ' Bfansr odidrs micceeded this sutluir, 
whO) while they disagreed upon the ralue to be as* 
cnbed to the small number of modifications of , struc- 
tttM vpiith which they were, acquainted, adhered to 
the ancient plan of making their classification, coin- 
cide with natural affinities. Among them th^ most 
distingnished were Ceesalpinus, an Italian, who 
published in 1583, John Hay, an En^ishman, and 
the celebrated T^umeibrt, who wrote near the end 
of the seventeenth century. At this time the materials 
of botany had so greatly increased, that the introduc- 
tion of nfore preci^on into arrangement became an 
object of high importance ; and this led to the con- 
trivance of a plan that should be to botany what, t^e 
alphabet is to language, a key by which what is 
really known of the science might be readily ascer- 
tained. With this in -view, Riomas invented, in 
1690, a system depending upon the conformation of 
the corolla of plants ; Ramel, in 1693, upon the fruit 
akme ; M^geaql, ifk 1 720, qn the caljrxand corolla ; and 
finally, Linnsus^ in 1731, on viuriations in the seaosnl 
organs. The eleMiess and sinq^Bcify which dis- 
tinguished the plan of the last author, have given it 
a celebrity which it contbiues to maintain to this 
day. The Linnaean system, however, is die artificial 
system, and perhaps was only justified by the state 
of ^ soieoee im wlndi he finnd it in his day. But 
HO grea| have been the improvements in opticks, and 
the modem discoveries so various and extensive, that 
we feel assured that our more intimate knowledge of 
th« phenomena ef vegetaUe life, will ahundaotiy 
justify us In rehnquiBhing the artificial plan of Lin- 
nffius, and adopting the natural system. 

The object of the artificial system is merely to 
tenibh a metfiod foi^ Btcmttmog the if ame^ <>f'a 
pifimt: The etsfjectof the naiufat system is to briiig 
together into small groups, plants which resemble 
each other in- their bot^cal afiinities, 9ensible quali- 
tiest andmedicinal pippertiea. The anifieial syetem 
it ^ootnpared to the dietioiiMry, and the BatUNd to the 
grammar of a language. 

The art of searching out the name of a plant is 
dbenominaled the analysis of aplant. In eufdeavouring 
t# ascertain tls apeeifick nane, we tiaee it tfafwtf^ 
several intermediate stepis. Species are grouped 
together under generick names — genera under orders 
— orders under plasses. For example, we see the 
owwen wild.atiawbeny for ihe^ fiiyi^ ttpie ; and ar» 
dttiirMS to leam its nane; By eonipaiiigtfae {iro)Mr 
organs "with the description of the cfausses, we find it 
belongs with the gro\^ of plants, which constitute a 
dasSyOaU^ iMsandria, This cl^w^ ii| subdivided 
aiito Alders, and we find our plant in to* be lefetred 
ue^the order Phiygptda. Here we find the naities of 
ifeveralgencrar— sich as the rose, the raspberry, the 
•trawbenyt the dv^aiRger iIm ttvern/ &c. On 



comparing our plant with all thci genera under thi». 
ordery we find it will agree with none but the straw*^ 
berry. 

On turning to the strawberry (under the botanical 
naine /r/^onVz) we find there are several kinds of. 
strawberry. £^ kind is calM a speciea, as the 
Enf^sh strawb^ry, hautboy strawbeny, pineqiple 
strawberry, wild strawberry, 4&c., are. of difierent^ 
species. On carefully comparing our plant with the 
descriptions of all the species, we find it will agree^v 
with none but the wild strawbeiry. Time we^mm\ 
at the generick name strawberry {Jragania)^ aiid 
specifick name, wild {virginiana). ' 

The artificial classification of plants is founded^ 
upon the circumstances of the stamens. Each claee 
is subdivided into two or more oxd^en. These mkh' 
divisions are founded upon the number of styles^^^ 
the condidon of the seeds — the length of body— 4;he , 
comparison between florets, &c. The names an4ii 
descriptions of these classes aad orders, withadai-a 
nition of botanicalterms, we will give hereafter. 

The natural arrangement of plants ifrfounded upon 
their agreement in habits, and mostly in medicinal, 
properties according to Linnsus. Jussieu, however,- 
improved upon Linnaeus, and found that plants were 
susceptible of a natural arrangetnent founded upon 
the circumstances of their seeds. We . shall attend 
to that arrangement hereailer. t 
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THE BAMBOO. , 

The bamboo is a native of the hotteirt regions of 
Asia. It is likewise to be fbimd in America, but aol 
in'thai^bun<hmce widi which it flou^hei in the <M 
world. It is never brboght into tluii counlryiir atf 
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icient mxpply for any luefel puipcwes, being ntlier 
Ml objeoi of cuiiosity tlian of utititf. Bat in the 
countries of ite production it is one of the mohi uni- 
Tersally useful plants. ** There are about filly va- 
rieties," says Mr. Loudon, in his Botanical Dictionary, 
** of the Arundo bambos, each of the most rapid 
growth, rising firom fifty to eighty feet the first year, 
aod the second perfecting its timber in hanhieas and 
elasticity. It grows in stools which are cut every 
two years. The quantity of timber furnished by an 
acre of bamboos is immense. Its uses are almost 
without end. - Tn building it forms almost entire 
iMoees for the lower orders, and enters both kito the 
constructiou and furniture of those of the higher 
class. Bridges, boats, masts, rigging, agricultural 
and other implements and machinery *, carts, baskets, 
ropes, nets, sailcloth, cups, pitchers, troughs, pipes, 
for conveying water, pumps, fences for gardens and 
fields, d&G , are made c^ it. Macerated in water it 
^rms paper ; the leaves are generally put round the 
tea sent to Europe : the thick inspissated juice is a 
iaincmrite medicine. It is said to be indestructible by 
fire, to resist acids, and by fusion with alkali, to form 
m tnoispajrent pemnanent glass.^' 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 



I. Of Exercise, cr rather of the toant of Exercise^ in 
Boardingschoolsy mid some of its consequences. 

. '* Boys enjoy egiercise freely, and of the best kind, 
19 the unrestrained indulgence of their youthful 
sports* By means of these, every muscle of the frame 
oomes in for its share of active exercise, and free 
growth, vigour, and health are the result. It would 
be happy for girls, if seine portion of such latitude 
were allowed to them also. But it is far otherwise. 
{«ven under the more favourable circulnstances of 
country life« they are too much restricted froin the 
free exercise which health requires. Their very 
dress unfits them from taking it, and the alleged in- 
^oorum of those active movements to which youth 
and spirits instinctively incite, is a bar to even the 
attempt being made. At their age, the measured, 
fdowpaced, daily walk is quite insufficient even for the 
IDQscles speciafly engaged, while it leaves many Qthers 
wholly unexercised. If this be true of the more hale 
jmd robust inhabitants of the country, how much more 
forcibly does it apply to the delicate and attenuated 
residents of towTts, and especially to the inmates of 
female schools^ Of these establishments the sys- 
tems jmd habits require much revision, and until 
aorae efifective reformation takes place, of which 
there is yet but little prospect, they will not fail to 
axcite.our sympathy and regret for the blanched as- 
pects, shadowy forms, and sickly constitutions so 
continually presented, and which it is so painful to 
witness. Such beings are as little fitted for encoun- 
tering the toils or fulfilling the duties of life, as are 
the plants of a hothouse for being transferred to the 
open borders. 

** The amount of exercise, or rather the extent to 
which the want of exercise is carried, in many board- 
ingschools, will appear incredible to those who have 
l|ot personally investigated the subject. The follow- 
ing is the carte' o( a yotmg ladies* boardingschool, 
orawn up on the spot, a few years since» from the 
report ofe^v|9Wl of i^ inwates ; — 



At 6 in the tnoming the giHs are caned, awl nse. * 
From 6 to 8. learning or saymg lessons in sckooL 

8 to 8|, at breakfast. 

8^ to 9, pi«parin^ lesson^ otff ofeckooi {seme of 
the giris petmittecl to do so tA the 
garden). 

9 to 1, at various tasks in school. 

1 to 1^, out of school, but must not go out of 
doora; reading, or working, and pre* 

Saring for dinner. 
^ , inner. 
9 to ft, in school, various tasks. 

5 to 5i, at tea. 

5} to 6, preparing to go out ; dressing, or read- 
ing, or playing in 9chaoL 

6 to 7, walking, generally arm-in-arm, on th« 

high-road, many with their books in 
their hands, ana reading. 

'* Two days in the week they do not walk in the 
evening at all, being kept in for daneins ; but, by way 
of amends, they go out on two other days, from 12 
to 1, and then tksy miss writing. It is to be re* 
marked that they never go out unless the weather is 
quite fine at the particular hours allotted for walking. 
They go to cnurch all the year round, twice every 
Sunday, on which day no ochw exercise is 
taken. 

Figrn 7 to 8, for the older oirb leadiBg or woikinff m 
school, (this is optional,) and then 
prayers; for the youuger, play ia 
school, and prayers. 
At 8, the younger go to bed. 
From 8 to 9, the older, reading or working, as before. 
9, to bed. 
** The twenty-fonr honts ue, thersfoie, thus disposed 
of:— 

noun. 

Inbed, (the older 9, the younger 10,) - - 9 

In school, at their studies and tasks - - 9 
In schools, or in the house, the older at optional 

studies or work, the younger at play - 31* 

AtmeaU - li 

Exercise in open air - - - - - 1 

S4 

** The above accoom was taken fiwm a second or 
third-rate school, and applies move partaouhrly to 
the season most favourable for exerci»e,-'-^«iMMr. 
It is to be renmrked that the confinement is generally 
greater in these than in schools of a higher order. 
That the practical results of such an aetonndiiigf 
regimen are by no meansoiverdranP by Dr. Banow, is 
sufiiciently evinced by the following fact, a fact which 
we will venture to say may be verified bv inspection 
of thousands of boardingschools in this country. 
We lately visited, in a large town, a boardingschool 
containing forty giris ; aad we learnt, on oloae and * 
accurate inquiry, that there was not one of the. girla. 
who had been at the school two years (and the ma- 
jority had been as long) that was not more or less 
crooked ! Our patient was in this predicament ; a^d 
we could perpeive (what all may perceive who »eet 
that most raehmcholy of all proceeaioii8--«^boaidin||- 
school of young ladies in their walk) that all her 
companions were pallid, sallow, and listless. We 
can assert, on the same authority of personal obser- 
vation, and on an extensive scale, that seareely a 
single giri (more eapbciafiy of the middle ci ioeea) 
that has been at a boardingschool for two or thceo- 
years, returns home with unimpaired health ; and, for 

. • TouBfBr agAf two Immiis apt 4.M£ 
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a».tw<ii^'ih» mmMtmj wwy wpeal to eraty 
eKkdidfiiier whose dang^t^rs have been placed in 
this eiloationL HxpfOty^ a pMiiott of the ill health 
jvodneed at 8ch«K>l iaia may caaes. only tempovary^ 
and vEoiahea after the return from it In the acfaoola 
in which the vacationa are frequent or lonff, much 
miachief ia often warded off by the periodic^ returns 
to the ordinary habits of healthful life ; ^nd some 
happy const^tions, unquestionably bid defiance to 
all the systematick efibrts made to undermiuethem. 
No further, proof is needed of the enormous evil pro- 
duced by the present system of school discipline than 
the fact, well known to all medical men, that the 
greater propertioB of women' in the middle and upper 
ranks of life do not even enjoy a moderate share of 
health ; and persons, not of the medical profession, 
may have sufficient evidence of the truth, by compa- 
ring the relative powers of the young man and young 
women of any family in taking bodily exercise, more 
particularly in walkmg. The diffisrence is altogether 
inexplicable on the ground of sex only. 

*' II. Of the Effeds cfthe Attempts to produce ' a 
good Carriage.* 

** The first- enonr is ihst of restraining the free 
motions of the body and limbs, sonatnral at this pe- 
riod of hfe, and in which the yomtg of both sexes so 
much delight. The young lady^ now to cidttvate 
manners, to practise a certain demureness supposed 
to be becoming, to attend to her carriage, keeping 
her head erect, and her shoulders drawn back ; and 
if from inability to continue the muscular efforts ne- 
cessary for this end, she fail to do what nature does 
not ereipower her to accomplish, negligence or obsti- 
nacy is imputed, reproach is cast, which, being felt 
as unjust, irritates the moral feelings; and thus a 
slight errour in physical disci^ine becomes a fruitful 
source not only of bodily injury but of moral deprar 
vation. It is a well-established fact with respect to 
muscular energy, that the contractions of muscular 
fibres on which their actions depend, require inter- 
vals of relaxation ; that, if the oontractiona be pro- 
longed without this relief, they in a certain time fail, 
so thai no effort of the wfll can condnue them. In 
other words, the muscles tire, and an interval of re- 
pose is necessary to fit them for renewed effort. 
This is ftuhillarly instanced by the experiment of 
holding the. arm extended, when, even though no 
weight be held in the hand, the continued muscular 
action required for maintaining this position cannot 
be sustained for many minuteav ' If this be true of 
die firm and robust muscles of adults, how much 
more forcibly does d&e principle apply to the tender 
and immature muscles of early life ? To preserve a 
g^od carriage, fo keep the head and shoulders eon- 
linnally in that position, which the dancing-master 
approves, require considerable museukr powora, 
such as no girl can exercise without long, painfiil, 
and injurious training, nor even by this, unless other 
measures to be hereafter noticed, be resorted to in 
^d of her direct endeavours. We would not here 
be understood as undervaluing a good carriage, which 
is not only pleasing to the eye, but is, when natural, 
absolutely conducive itself to health, as resulting 
from that relative position of the several parts con- 
nected exteriorly with the chest, which alkihvs 
greatest freedom to the internal organs. To ensure 



a good oBtriag»« Aeooif ratfonal ffnjr is ^ff^ th» ' 
necesaaiy power, especially in the nttisoleB ehi^* 
conceamed ; and: this is to be done, nol by wearyii^ 
those muscles by continual and unrelieved exenioit, 
but by invigorating the frame generally, and raon»' 
especially by strengthening the particular moseke.- 
thraugh vaiied mcercise alternated with due r&po0B4 

^^Dkect endeavours to enforce whatsis catted % 
good earriage neoessarily fail of their effect, and in* 
stead of strengthening they enfeeble the mesctdar 
powers necessary for maintaining it. This faoi 
soon becomes perc^;>tible ; weakness is noticed, and« 
instead of cbrrecting Uus by the only rational modo^ 
that of invigorating the weakened musples, mechan«* 
ical aid is called in to support them, and laced waisi* 
coats are resorted to. These imdoubtedly give 
support, — nay they may be so used as almost wholly 
to supersede the muscular efforts, with the advantage' 
of not tiring, however long or continuously employed.' 
Improvement of carriage ia manifested, the child is: 
sensible of relief from a painful oxertion, the mothw 
is pleased with the success of her management, and* 
this success appears to^superficiat obser\'ation fully> 
to confinn the judgment which superintends it. In* 
the present ignorance that prevails on all points of 
animal physiology, it wonld be quite impossible to 
convince any mother so impressed that she waa> 
doing otherwise than ministering to her child's wel- 
fare. Yet what are the consequences to which he| 
measures tend, and which such measures are daily 
and hourly .producing ? The muscles of the back- 
and chest, restrained in their natural and healthful- 
exercise by the waistcoats called in to aid them, and 
more signally in after hfe by the tightly-laced stays 
or corsets, Iwcome attenuated, and stiU further en 
feeUed, imtil at length they are wholly dependant on 
the mechanical aid, being quite incapable of dispea*' 
sing with it for any continuance. 

" At iirst, laced waistcoats are nsed rather for ^ 
convenience of suspending other parts of the dresli 
than with any view of giving support to weak muscleSy 
or of influencing Ihe shape ; and confined to such 
use they would be perfectly hafmless. In time, wheH^ 
weakness becomes inferred, not from any evidenoea 
of actual debility, but merely frodi the girls not being- 
able to maintain the unnatuml and constrained posture 
which &shion and false taste enjoin, the advantage of 
compressing the chest by means of the waistcoat, sO' 
aa to give support to the muscles of the back, becoraet 
discoveved, and the mechanical power sup|died by 
the lace sfibrds but too effective means of accomplish- 
ing this compression. The effect pleases the mother,, 
promoting, as it does, her dearly-prized object'-^, 
good carriage \ it is endured by the girl as the lesser- 
of two evds» for though at first i^eome, it releasee 
her from the pain of endeavours winch she has nel« 
power to con&iue to the extapt required. 

«* III. Of the Operation and Effetts of Stays. 

*' As years advance, various causes combine to' 
render this practice more inveterate and more per« 
nicious; and stifi the potent instrumeAt, the lace,* 
lends its ready and effectual aid. Now a tapeti 
waist becomes an object of ambition, and the staya' 
are to be laced more closely. This is still doiiW 
mdttaHy, and, at first, imperceptibly to the paniee.' 
The effect, however, though slow, is sui»« and dik 
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Mr«n of ^irfoMice fh» exmiflad cone in time to 
bear slmost miooiucioasljr what,if suddealy or quick- 
fef attempted, no heroism could possibly sustaiiL 

*< The derangements to which this increased pres- 
sure gives rise most now be considered. The fiist 
ii the o^viotts impediment to the motions of the ribs 
which this constriction of the chest occasions. For 
perfect respiration these motions should be free and 
unrestrained. In proportion as respiration is impeded, 
is the blood imperfectly vitalized ; and in the same 
ratio are the nutrient and other functions, dependant 
on the blood, inadequately performed. Here, then, 
is one source of debility which affects the whole 
frame, reducing every part below the standard of 
healthful vigour. According, also, as each inspira- 
tion of air becomes less full, the wants of the system 
require, as a compensation, increased frequency; and 
thus quickened respiration commences, disturbing 
the lungs, and creating in them a tendency to inflam- 
matory action. The heart, too, becomes excited, the 
pulse accelerated, and palpitation is in time super- 
added. All these effects are capable of resulting 
flrom mere constriction of the chest ; they become 
fearfully aggravated when, at a more advanced stage, 
additional sources of irritation arise in flexure of the 
spine, and in derangements of the stomach, liver, and 
other organs subservient to digestion. The foregoing 
disturbances are formidable enough, and sufficiently 
destructive of health, yet they are not the only lesions 
(injuries) which tight lacing induces. The pressure, 
#hich is chiefly made on the lower part of the chest, 
and to which this part most readily yields, extends its 
malign influence to the abdominal viscera also. By 
if the stomach and livdr are compressed, and, in 
time, partially dethided from the concavity of the 
diapraehm, to the great disturbance of their functions; 
and being pressed downwards too, these trespass on 
that space which the other abdominal viscera require, 
superinducing stHi' further derangements. Thus, 
dmost every function of ^e body becomes more or 
hiss depraved. Nothing could have prevented the 
source of all this liiiscMef and miseiy from being 
Mly detected and universally imderstood, but the 
slow and insidious process by which the ftberraltion 
firom sound principle effects its tavages. 
' " The mere weakness of back, so often adverted 
tb, becomes in its turn an aggravating cause of visce- 
ml lesion. The body cannot be always cased in 
4ghtly -laced stays ; their pressure may be endured to 
may extent under the excitement of the evening dis- 
play, bol during the day some relaxation must take 
place. Under it, the muscles of the back, deprived 
of their accustomed support, and incapable of them- 
Hehres to sustain the incumbent weight, yield, and 
the column of the spine bends, at first anteriorly, 
(Musing round shoulders and an arched back ; but 
eventually inclines to one or other side, giving rise 
to the well-known and too frequently occurring state 
of lateral curvature. This last change most frequently 
commences'in the sitting posture, such females being, 
through general debiUty»much disposed to sedentaoy 
habits. As soon as lateral curvature commences, 
ibe lungs and heart become stlU more disturbed ; an- 
indmtion (difficulty of bteathing) from alight exertion, 
short cought And palpitation ensue ; and at thie time, 
ohieflyin conisequence of the puimonaty deraagement, 
alarm begins to be entertained^ slid the approach of 
iMiisiB apprehended^" 



The Mowiw figiniss«tdtn tan a laddMb itf^ 
in German, by ttie late Professor Soemmtnng^ m» ik$ 
Effects rf Stmys^ cannot fail to make an io^renkm- 
on the mind of mmry parant aad giMUHtiaA of 
yoBtk:— « 




Fig. 1, is an outline of the famous statue of the 
Venus de Medici, aodmaybecooaideredasthe^MRf 
idetd of a fine feniale fignre. 

Fig, 2, is the skeleton of a similar figure, with the. 
bones in their natural position. 




P^. 3. f%. 4. 

Fig. 3, is an outline of the figure of a modern 
^ boardingschool miss,** after it has been permanently 
remodelled by stavs^ 

Fig* 4, is the skeleton belon^g to such a figure 
as No. 3. 

We are assiured by medical men of the first au- 
thority that there is no exaggeration in these outlines. 
Such melanehtfdy apecimeps are daily to be met with, 
both living and dead. 

NATURAL MAGICE. 

Accustomed to derive our knowledge of the mate- 
rial world, chiefly from our faculties of sight and 
hearing, we are little aware of the extent to which 
these faculties deceive, us. The eye gives to object^ 
forms and colours different from diose they usually 
wear ; and the cheats of the fancy are so vivid as 
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nor t6 fab a e t te gfuAaW ilrdm tte f^al Tie^of^ 
fligiii. We a^, loo, constaiHly liaUe to be deoeiv^ed 
by dn inafincttion into the belief &at we hear eounda 
which eddier do not exist al all, or are of a totally 
eM ffe re n t nature from wkat we suppose them to ^. 
Human ingenuity has avuled itself of these illusions,, 
and heightened their effect by a thousand contii- 
faaces, whidi, thou^ used in former times to work 
on die superstitious belief of the world, now con- 
tribute only to the harmless amusement of a more 
enlightened age. Dr« Johnson has often been igno- 
mndy sneered at, for his tendency to a belief in ap- 
pariticms ; but it is impossible to read thishook wilh- 
oM being conrinced thai that great man reasoned as 
soundly on this as on other subjects. He maintained 
tlMLt there wece cases of ^apparitions, which were 
ppoved, according to the strictest laws of endc^ce. 
lliis cpipion is fully confirmed by Dr. Brewster ; 
who, however, explains away, upon scientifick piinci* 
pies, unknown in Uiedays of Dr. Jc^mson, many oases 
of the supposed t^ipearances of gho^ which were 
well authenticated at the time. His belief, therefcore, 
nndw the cireqmstances, was in truth more philoso* 
j^cal than the general unbelief of other men in his 
dhy. 

. One of the most v«tluid>le parts of the work is, the 
elear descriptimis it contains of many mechanical 
contiivaaces for deceiving the senses, and for imita- 
ting the actions of living beings. 

Of these, the celebrated euibitio<i of the Invisible 
Girlj was one of the most remarkable. " As the me* 
ehnnism eofiployed," says Dr. Brewster, " was ex- 
tremely ingenious, and is well fitted to convey an 
vftea of this class of deceptuuis ;" we shall give a de- 
tailed description of it. 

' *' The machinery, as constructed by M. Charles, is 
flkown in Fig; 1, in perspective, and a plan of it in, 
¥ig. 2. The four upright posts^ A, A, A, A, were 





Fig' 1. 

united at top by a cross rail, B, B, and by two 
similar rails at bottom. Fbur bent wires, a, a, a, a, 
proceeded from the top of these posts, and terminated 
at c. A hollow ball, M, about a foot in diameter, 
was suspended from these wires by four slender rib- 
ands, 6, &, b, by and into the copper ball were fixed 
the extremities of four trumpets, T, T, T, T, with 
their mouths outwards. 

'^ The appaff^ns now descr&ed was all that was 
▼isible to the spectator ; and though fixed in one 
iqpot, yet it had the appearance of a piece of separate 
machinery, which ipight have occupied any other 
part of the room. When one of the spectators was 
feqoested by .the exhibitor to propose soipe question, 
be did it by spoakkif into one of the trumpets at T. 



Fig. 2. 

An appropriate answer was then returned from aU 
the trumpets, and the sound issued with sufficient 
intensity to be heard by an ear applied to any of 
them, and yet it was so weak that it appeared to 
come from a person of very diminutivo size. Hence 
the sound was supposed to come from an invisiU^. 
girl, ^ugh the real speaker was a full grown womim. . 
The invisible lady conversed in different languages». 
sang beautifolLy, and made the moat lively and sp» 
propriate remarks on !the persons in the room. 

*< The ball M and its trumpets communicated witht 
nothing through which sound could be conveyed*' 
The spectator satisfied himself by examination thai, 
the ribands, 6, b, were real ribands, which concealed, 
nothing, and which could convey no sound ; and as h^ 
never conceived that the ordinary piece of framework 
A, B, could he of any other use than its anparent one 
of supporting the sphere M, and defenaing it from 
the spectators, he was left in utter amazement re- 
specting the ori^n of the sou^d, and his surprise W48 
increased by the difference between the soonds which, 
were uttered and those of ordinary speech, 

** Though the spectators were deceived by their 
own reasoning, yet the process of deception was ^. 
very simple one. In two of the horizontal railiogs*- 
A, A, Fig. 2, opposite the trumpet mouths T, there 
was an opening coipmmiicating with a pipe or tu^ 
wiiich went to the upright posS B, and descending. ity 
as shown at T A A, Fig. 3, want beneath the fioor/ 
/, in the direction d, p, and enteved the apartment N^ 
where the invisibte lady sat. . On the side of tti% 
partition about A, there was a small hole, throm^ 
which the lady saw what was going on in the exhi-. 
bition room, and communications were up dou^ 
made to her by signalafrom the person who attended; 
the machine. When one of the spectators asked .% 
question by speaking into one of the trumpets T, tl|c» 
sound was reflected from the mouth of the trumpet 
back to the opening at A, in the hcflizontal rail, Fig^ 
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2, and was distinctly conveyed along the closed. tMh# 
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UatntA from the aperture A, and being reflected liack 
to tbo ear of the spectator by the trumpet he heard 
tfa« sounds with that change of character which they 
receive when transmitted through a tube, and then 
reflected to the ear. 

** The surprise of the auditors was greatly increased 
by the circumstance, that an answer was returned to 
questions put in a whisper, and also by the conviction 
that nobody but a person in the middle of the audience 
could observe the circumstances to wMch the invisi- 
ble figure frequently adverted. 

Tins ingenious contrivance suggests to Dr. Brew- 
ster the following remarks on the subject, the deceits 
of the sense cf hearing : — 

'* Although the penormance o£speakirig heads wBie 
generally effected by the methods now described, 
jret there is reason to think that the ventriloquist 
sometimes presided at the exhibition, and deceived 
Che audience by his extraordinary powers. There 
18 no kind of deception more irresistible in its effects 
than that which arises from the uncertainty with 
wliich we judge of the direction and distance of 
sounds. Every person must have noticed how a 
sound in their own ears is often mistaken for some 
loud noise moderated by the distance from which it 
is supposed to come ; and the sportsman must have 
frequently been surprised at the existence of musical 
sounds humming distantly in the wide heath, when 
tl was only the wind sounding in the barrel of his 
gun« The great proportion of apparitions that haunt 
old castles and apartments associated with death, 
exist only in the sounds which accompany them. 
The imagination even of the boldest inmate of a 
place hallowed by superstition, will transfer sooie 
trifling sound near his own person to a direc- 
tion and to a distance very different from the truth ; 
and the sound which otherwise might have nothing 
pebuliar, will derive another character from its new 
situation. Spurning the idea of a supernatural origin, 
he determines to unmask the spectre, and grapple 
with it in its den. All the inmates of the house are 
found to be asleep^-even the beasts are in their lair 
— there is not a breath of wind to ruffle the lake that 
reflects through the casement the waning crescent 
of the night ; and the massive walls in which he is 
enclosed, forbid the idea that he has been disturbed 
by the warping of pannoling or the bending of parti- 
tions. His search is vain ; and he remains master 
of his own secret, till he has another opportunity of 
investigation. The same sound again disturbs him, 
and, modified, probd>ly, by his own position at the 
tone, it may perlTaps appear to come in a direction 
dUghtly different from the last. His searches are 
resumed, and he is again disappointed. If this inci- 
dent should occur night after night, with the same 
result ; — ^if the sound should appear to depend upon 
his own motions, or be any how associated with 
himself, with his present feelings, or with his past 
history, his personal courage will give way, a super- 
stitious dread, at which he himself perhaps laughs, 
will seize his mind, and he will rather believe that 
the sounds have a supernatural origin, than that they 
could continue to issue from a spot where he knows 
there is no natural cause (or their production. 

** I have had occasion to have petsonal knowledge 
of a case much stronger than that which has now 
b^en put. A gendeman, devoid of all supersiitimis 
iMtings, and iftviog m a bohse fre» inmsifty^ovaf 



- aiBsociaiions, hesird nf|^ after mi^ m his bedsDoot 
a singular noise, unlike any ordinary sound to which 
he was accustomed. He had slept in the same room 
for years withont hea^g it« and he attributed it st 
I first to some change of circnmstaDees in the roof or 
in the walls of the room ; but after the strictest ex- 
I aminadon no eause could be found for it. It oc- 
' carred«only once in the night ; it was heard slmoit 
every night, with few interruptions. It was over in 
an instant, and it never took place till after the gen* 
tleman had gone to bed. it was always distinctly 
heard by his companion^ to whose time of going to 
bed it had no relation. It depended on tiiie gentle* 
man alone, and it followed him into another apail* 
ment with another bed, on the opposite side of the 
house. Accustomed to such investigations, he made 
the most diligent but fruitless search into its cause. 
The consideration that the sound had a special re- 
ference to him alone, operated upon his imagination, 
and he did not scruple to acknowledge that ue mys- 
terious sound idways produced a superstitious feeling 
at the moment. Many months afterwards it was 
found Aat the s6nnd arose from the partial opening 
of the door of a wardrobe which was within a few feet 
of the gentleman's head, and which had been taken 
into the other apartment. This wardrobe was almost 
alwajra opened before he retired to bed, and the door 
being a little too tight, it gradually forced itself open 
with a sort of dull sound, resembling the note of a 
dram. As the door had only started haii an inch 
out of its place, its change never attracted attention. 
The sound, indeed, seemed to come in a different 
direction, and from a greater distance. 

** When sounds so mysterious in their origin are 
heard by persons disposed beforehand to a belief in 
the marvellous, their influence over the mind must be 
very powerful. An inquiry into their origin, if it is 
made at all, will be made more in the hope of con* 
firming than of removing the original impression, and 
the unfortunate victim of his own fears will also be 
the willing dupe of his own judgment." 



POETRY. 

TO SENECA tAKR-^PSBGiTAi. 

On thy fair bosom, silver l&l^e, 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 

And round his bvsnt &e lipplMi hifeak. 
As down he bears before the gabs. 

On thy fair bosonif waveleas stream, 

The dipping paddle echoes far, 
And flashes in the moonlisbt gleam, 

And blight reflects the polar star. 

The waves along thy pebbly shore, 
As blows the north wind, heave their foai% 

And curt around the doshine oart 
As late the boatman hies.mm home. 

How sweet, at set of san, to view 
Thy golden mintn- spreading wider 

And dee the mist, of mantling bluej 
Float round the distant mountam*s side! 



At nudnigfat hoar, as Bhines the mooii» 
A sheet of silver epnads below, 

And swift she'cuts, at highest noon, 
Light clouds, Vke wreaths of purest 

On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

! 1 could ever sweep the oar, 
When eafiy birds at mtfirnmgwalBQ 
. 4«ii«veam tells «■ toil is o'sc. . 
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REVOLUTIONARY BATTLES ILLUSTRATED. No.2. 
CAPTUBB OP HQRQOYNE; at 9ABAT0<3UL 



We know of no scories of eventa to be found in tlie 
history of our ReyohilioBy more higbiy fnnghl with 
interest than those that wete attendant npon the 
effort of Gen. Burgoyne to penetrate from the 
Canadas to the city of Albany. To conjoin the 
greater portion of the British ardy in the interimir 
of New York» by opening n way ftom New York 
city on one side, and from Canada on the bCher, while 
another portion was harassing the South, had for a 
long time been the favourite plan of the British 
aiinistiy.. i They looked upon the nctoiiMis renk 
•r*thiseiitet|irise'aSitiul'bl»irtotfae war. . 



General Burgoyne* an oiHcer of undoubted abiligri 
and possessed of an exact knowledge of the countiVi . 
was appointed to conduct the operations of the north<r 
em army. He was a man of genius and spirit^ and 
of fiery ambition, which led the English ministry to 
place so great confidence in him* Haying arriFedtn 
Quebec with his commission in May, 1 777, he im- 
mediately displayed great activity in making those 
preparations which were necessary to the success 
of an enter{hise. which was to decide the fate o^ 
America. The regular force placed at his disposal, 
consisting of British jmd G^onan troops, amounte4 
to i;q[>warda of seven thousand mesi, exclusive of % 
corp9 . of .«rtill^ry ^Qqiposi^. , oC .fM^put .five hundjof^ 
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To these was added a detacbment of seren hundired 
• Tangera, under Colonel St. Leger, destined to\make 
aa incursion into the country of tlw Mohawks, and to 
eeise Fort Stanwix, According to \hh plani the 
principal army of Burgoyne was to b^ joined by 
two thousand Canadiuns, including hatchet-men^ and 
o^her workmen whose services were necessary to 
render the ways practicable. A sufficient number of 
seamen had been assembled, for manning the. traiis- 
ports. Besides the Canadians that were to be idi- 
mediately attached to the army, many others were 
called upon to scour the woods in the frontiers, and 
to occupy the intermediate parts between the army, 
which advanced towards the Hudsop, and that which 
remained for the protection of Canada: the latter 
amounted, including the highland emigrants, to up- 
wards of three thousand men. They were furnished 
by the sanguine ministry with a liberal profusion of 
provisions^ military stores, and other conveniences, 
amongst which was also comprehended a large 
quantity of ux^iform^, destined for the loyalists, who, 
it was not dcwibted, would after victory lock from all 
quarters to the royal camp. A great number of cruel 
and intractable savages were also added to their num- 
bers, through the influence of Govemour Carleton. 
Burgoyne was seconded by many able and exc^sllent 
officers ; among whom we may number Major-gen- 
eral Phillips, the brigadier-generals Frazer, Powel, 
Hamilton, and Specht, -with the Brunswick major- 
general Baron Beidesel. The whole army shared 
in the ardour and hopes of its chiefs, and li^t a 
doubt was entertained of an approaching triumph, 
and the conquest of America. 

The first movement <Tf. Burgoyne was to encamp 
near the Uttle river Bouquet, on the western bank of. 
Lake Champlain, a ^hort distance north of Crown 
Point Here he ma4e addresses to the Indians to 
f^ress their ferocious propens?tf es, and senf procla- 
mations into the country to intimidate the people. 
He next made a short stop a9t Crown Point, and Uieh 
proceeded to invest Ticonderoga. The right wing 
took the western b«nk of the liU(o,the left advanced 
upon the eastern, and the centre was embarked upon 
the lake itself. The American army> destined ^o 
oppose the progress of the royal troops, and to de-: 
fend Ticonderoga, was al|ogether insufficient. Gen- 
eral Schuyler, who commanded the Amoricati troops 
in this quarter, had been disappointed in procuring 
reinforcements, and his force did not amount to over 
five thousand men. 

Ticonderoga' v^as .veiy strtojgjy ftiitlfi^d'oti «Nveiy 
eide^ and its defence was intrusted to General St. 
Glair, with a garrison of three thousand men ; .one- 
third of them were militia, and all illy equipped. 
Although Gen. St. Clair used all his exertions to re- 
tard the operations of the advancing enemy, yet in'a 
few days they succeeded in getting possession of 
Mount Hope and Mount Defiance, two very important 
bositions, one of which commanded the American 
line* to a dangerous degree, and the other overlooked 
Ihc entire fort. Ticonderoga being thus easily 
bcmmed in on every side, a council of officers con* 
bluded to evacuate the fort. They^ accordingly 
withdrew on the nighi of the fifth of July. All was 
done in good order and proftMitid silence,- and the 
ttorbs, artillery, ahd pro^isioas were put on board 
iwb, hundred batteaux and -fii^o armed gsfie^. 
'thmf would probably have vseaped imperceivod hf 



thoBritishbid nei-a bfmM camghl ifire on Mount In- 
diejiendence, wUchbetrayed by its li^t all that had 
taken place. The Americans were immediately 
pursued ; and by the next afternoon llieir boats were 
overtaken and attacked at Skenesborb' falls. Two 
of the American galleys surrendered ; three were 
blown up ; and after setting fire to th^ works, mills, 
and^ batteaim, that portion of the army escaped up 
Wood Creek, to Fort Ann. The vaoguard of llie 
corps that set out by land, under St. Clair, had ar* 
rived at Castleton^ the rear had rested at Hubbards- 
ton^ when it was overtaken and attacked by General 
Fnizer, on the morning of the sbventliu An obstinate 
battle ensued, which at lengthy after lleidesel came 
up, resulted in dispeising the Americans, who left 
many of their soldiers, together with their brave 
commander Col. Francis, dead on the field. St. 
Clair after hearing this news, struck into the woods 
in an eastern direction. 

The English generals next resolved to drive the 
Americans from Fort Ann. -^ Aften a sanguinary 
combat they finally succeeded in this, by bringing 
suddenly lo their aid the formet savages. The 
Americans set the fort on fire, and retired to Fcnrt 
Edward, where General Schuyler h^d posted himself. 
On tho twelfth, St. Clair also arrived there^ with the 
remains of the ganison of Ticonderoga. This if 
was expected would be the next point of attack. 
But Burgoyne was detuned at Skenesboro' by want 
of provisions and stores. Gen. Schuyler took advan* 
tage of this delay, and neglected no means to pro- 
cure recrtiits and to impede the pro^ss of the enemy. 

The Biitish succeeded in- obtaining possession of 
Fort George, and with mueh diffiouUy their army at- 
tained the banks of the Hudson near Fort Edward. 
The Americans moved down to Stillwater. Bur- 
goyne soon experienced a great deprivation of pro- 
visions. Whik Col. St. Leger,was investing Foit 
Stanwit, on the Mohawk, he detached fivg hundred 
soldiers and Indians to procure cattle at Bennington. 
To fiivour this expedition her^oved ^s army down 
to the batik opposite Saratoga^ A company of pro- 
vincials had assembled from different quarters at 
Bennnigton, a^nd were tmder the command of Col. 
Stark. They met the enemy on the borders of the 
town, and after an obstinate contest bravely repulsed 
him ; tHie British, however, were again strengthened 
by a new detachment that again attacked the Amer- 
icans \ victory however declared for &e latter, and 
the former lost seven hundred men and all their 
baggal^: . • . 

But at this time, General Harkimer, who marched 
to the relief of Col. Ganzevort at Fort Stan wix, was 
ambushed by the savages, who dispersed his corps 
with most frightful carnage. The Indians grew dis- 
afibcted^ howler, soon,.Bndthe British m^j^dtlAgei 
to raise tlie siege and xetjreat. • . 

These successes of. the Americans at -Stanwix 
and Bennington* inspired them with new confidence. 
The harvests were ended, arnd the couhtrjr people 
took arms in mutritndes, and hastetied to the camp 
ebied' with the expoctation of van^dbiog tha 
vaunting regulars of the king. Gen. Gates, a maa 
of great military renown, was appointed to the com- 
mdnd of the army, which also gave a ' pew spur to 
their alacrity. ' They were also excited by tthe inhiH 
oaan :cn]ekios of the savagea imdef Si Leger asA 
Bnrgoy7i»4r $to(i4isflte».d»i4l of -Misa. M*Cf€|^ 
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llHan to the «xlm^ Tte sanve^ desisted Bui^ 
foyne, ^od die Gaaaifiaim w«f» ftigbttMoed to tbetf 
bomes by tbe sutfitor a^pe^l of offain. Gen. Lia* 
doliH widk » stronf coq^ of New Hanmehire. snd 
Gonnec^eiit militia^ aasi^ted ky Colooek Brown mad 
Jobnstoii, with -g^M secrecy sod eelmty obuiiBed 
vepoaeessioiv of Forts Edwsnl, Afio, sad George, 
Mount Hope» snd Mouot Defisace. 

Gen. fisrgoyne. hsnng sinaesed sboot tUity dsjrs' 
INOOvisaofis, resolved to pass the Hudson, ei^age the 
Americsii army, and ftHrce a. passive to Albany* 
Towards 4he middle pS SeptombeF, he crossed the 
liver, and esssmiied on the heighls and plains of 
jSaraVDga, Gates heiag.lhen near Stillwater. Buc» 
g^yne had. now to r^, almost entirely, on his Gert 
inan ai¥i B^tish regular troops, and a battle was soon 
expected. This was reserred for the nineteenth of 
Ibptenber, Stfd'the ifllestiolk wae «e be decided, 
whether the Amerlcaao could resist the English 
»pon eqnfd gi^nd. in iair and regijar battle. 
. Some smatt woods only sofMsting the two armies, 
ihey were earfy im the eieeleen^ formed in the order 
of battle. The tight wteg*^ the British aimy rested 
upon the high eroimds^ and the left wi^ig apd utU- 
1^, under PhuUps and R^deeel, kept along the 
aood and meadows b^ the river side> .Q^s took 
the right at the American ahny, and g«ve the left to 
Arnold* , Smart skixwshes iinoiediaiely ensued be- 
iween the forem^oei msKksmen of either party, and 
the two soon met. General Fraaeer repulsed the 
Americanew - Finding 4h0 4ri|^ 6mik of the enemy's 
4ght wing so wel} defended^ they lefts sufficient 
guard to defend tibia pasnge,jnade a rapid move- 
ment |o thw. rights and vigorously assailed the left 
^ank of the sayne wing, ^unold exhibited upon this 
occasion aU the impelooeily of his courage $ he en- 
ffonraged his meu with voice and exan^le. The 
action became extremely warm ; the enemy fearii^^ 
• that Arnold, by cutting their Hue, would penetr^ 
between t&dr wingj^, as was m^milestly hin inten- 
tion, hastened to remforce the points atnicked. 
Genetfil Flraner came vip with 4he twenty-fourth reg- 
imont, some light infontry, snd Breyman*a riflemen ; 
he would lunre drawn more t<Q<^ fnnn the right 
flank, hot the heights on which it was pelted, were 
9£ too great ia^pertance to bo totsdly evjscuated. 
tteaawhile, such was the valour and iinpetuosi^ of 
the Amefficans, that the En^sh began tip fall into 
confusion ; but GidneralPhillips soon appeared with 
fresh mea luid a pvi of the actiUery : upoa hearing 
the firing be had ^i^idly made his way through a 
vevy diffiedii: wood to the soene of danger. He re- 
stored the acttpn at. the very momontjt was about to 
be decided in Cluroqr of. the Americans. The latter, 
however^ renewed their attacks widi sudi perseve^ 
ling energy, that might only panted the combatants. 
After t£s ballle„Burgoyne waited nearly a month 
p> hear from General Clinton. At length ha re* 
ceived inteUigonoe, but it was of snch a nature as 
only to increase his <ysappointments and render his 
ritoation inofo hopeless. Driven to extremity,r he 
teeoivod to ^eke aaotheEr effi»rt to force a passage to 
Albany by the enemy's left^ In this he utterly 
failed, and his troops were* djrireabaGk to their inr 
tioiiohnients, and pursued with eagerness and great 
)69s even to their eanqp* The Americans had nofw 
'MWiei >wt /^miPg. eo^ tile, oiAl 4^ 



British annQF, whoso nrtnttm wan th o w ^ fog o nn 
dered very^fMilous. Boigoyne <^rated ;a change 
of ground. But Gen. Gates had taken tKe precaifr' 
tion, to station strong divisions on almost every side, 
to preveiil the ewatuj^s esaape« Burgoyne r^h|ed 
to Saratoga, but. so miserable was the condition oC> 
his army that ite occiqpied nearly two days to eifect 
this small movement of six miles. He left hi^ hos-» 
pital in the hande pf the Americans. He npw hopedr 
to cross the river at Saratoga, and retreat to tb% 
lakes to sai^e his army. But he 4000 found, that 
Fort Edward, on tbe opposite bank, wa^ too stnmg^. 
manned lo attempt to efToct it^ He then tpumed h]!%- 
attention to Fort George, in hm>es of crossing there ; 
but he. soon learned that the Americans ..wers^ 
stron^y intrenehed in that direction abo. (Genera^ 
6atf»8, with the main body of the anny» thirsting fori 
battle^ wae in^ his rear. In this state of af airs jbk% 
relinquished all hcqpies of saving himself by his owi^ 
efibrta. His only refuge, from despair was the faint 
hope of co-operation from the parts down the river ^ 
and he looked for the aid of Clinton wkh th^ 
most intense desiro.. His amiy was in a pitiabU^ 
conditiofi. Worn out, abandoned, half their num'*) 
ber sUnghtered, and amongst them the mo^ dis^ 
tingoished officers; reduced in numbers from ten 
thousa^ to five thoosand, and inve^d by an army, 
of four times their own number, who refused to figl^ 
from a knowledge of their helpless condition, 
and who, frmn the nature of the ground, could not) 
be attacked. But Burgoyno's troops, even while, 
the rifle and giape shot fell thickly around them ii^ 
this forlorn s^te, retained their ordinaxy constancy^ 
aod while sinking under a hard necessity, showed 
themselves worthy of a betti^r fate. They betrayed 
no want of tetnper» or of fortitude ,| 

The British army had but4hree diu^a' provisions— r, 
no aaocout came — ^no hope remained*. Ac^tulation. 
was concluded upon. Gen. Gates, while he acte4. 
in the matter with moderation, also acted with de-» 
cision. He left but one alternative for the British 
geneml— he must either mgn the articles or pr^wro 
fttf battle. On thia^day^ the seventeenth of Octobei:, . 
the American army amounted to fifteen thousand 
men; the English to five thousand, seven hundred 
andninety-oiie. The articles wero aigned^and they 
were principaBy theee :— [ 

TJie army should march out of eamp with aU the 
honours of ,wsr and ita eaipp ai^lery,to a fixed plapOft 
where they were to deposits their am^s and leave the^ 
artillery. To be allowed free embarkation and pasr 
aage to Evrope, fi^ Boston, upon condition of tneir 
not serving again in America, during the presen| 
war. T^nm^ no| to be separated, particuLuhr ther 
men ftom the officers, . Roll-calling, and other duties 
of xegulaci^ to be permitted. The cheers to be 
admitted on parole, and to wear their side arms^ 
AM private property to be retained, and the pubUck 
delivered upon honour. No baggage to be searched[ 
or molested All persons, of whatever country, ap^ 
pertaining to»- and following the camp, to be fully 
comprohended in the terms of the capitulation, an4 
the Canadians to he xetnrned to their own country, 
lialde to its provisions. 

Gen Gates ordered his troops to retire within 
their lineSf that thi^ ipight not witness die shame 01. . 
the English, when ^ey piled their arms. Such wae 
jh^l^jc^ jd^Bfltidt exge4ition vpon the H^^bronl 
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■88AT01V tfiB >MJCATI<m CNT FEIUAiB TBACH- 
ERS, FOR TR8 VNITRD STATES. 

BT CATBCfUNE E. BBECHfiR. 

The to|nck proposed for consideratiaii in tUs esBay 
cannot pmperly be presented, without previonaly ad- 
verting to certain difficulties in regard to female edu^ 
cation; and, in tHe same connexion, suggeeting 
Ae most practicable methods of securing their 
remedy. 

One of the tot objects that need to be attempted 
in regard to female education, is to secure some 
method of rendering lemale institutions permanent 
in their existence, and efficient in perpetuating a 
tegular and systematick course of education. Tms 
is secured for the other sex, by institutions so en- 
dowed that the death or removal of an individual does 
not hazard dieir existence or character. They con- 
tinue year afler year, and sometimes for ages, main- 
taining the same system of laws, government, and 
course of study. Bat in regard to female institutione, 
every thing is ephemeral ; because, in most cases, 
every thing depend* upon the character and enter- 
prise of a single individual. A ^hooi may be at the 
neight of prosperity one week, and the next week 
entirely extinct. Communities seem almost entirely 
dependant upon chance, both for the character and 
the perpetuity of schools. If good teachers stray 
into their bounds, they are fortunate ; if poor ones, 
diey have no remedy. Thus the character, the con- 
duct andth^ continuance of those who are so exten- 
eively to mould the character of the future wives and 
mothers of this nation, are almost entirely removed 
from the control of those most deeply interested. 

One method which tends to remedy thie evil is, the 
investment of property in buildings, furniture, and 
Cpparatuii devoted to this object, under the care of a 
suitable corporate body. It thus becomes the bosi- 
ness of certain responsible men, that the property 
-thus invested shall secure the object for which it has 
been bestowed. But this method alone will not 
ayail, for thpugh the probabilities are ^ater diat 
endowed institutions will be well sustained, it is often 
found that they do fail in securing a systematick and 
perpetuated plan of education. There needs to be 
added a well devised plan of government and course 
of study, together with that division of labour existing 
in colleges^ which secures Several able instructers to 
die same institution, and in such a way that the re- 
moval of any one teacher does hot intetiupt the 
regular system of the institution. 

That this can be accomplished in regard to female 
eeminaries, as well as those for the o&er sex, is no 
longer problematical, for it has already been done ; 
and what has been, can be done again. One femald 
in^tntion, at least, can be referred lo, in which a 
regular system of government and instnicdon has 
been carried on for a coturse of years, untfl an ade- 
quate number of teachers and pupils has been fitted 
to perpetuate the system, so that as one teacher afler 
another iiras called away, others were prepared to 
take their places ; and mus the whole number of 
teachers, from the principal to the lowest monitor, 
has been repeatedly changed, and yet the same sys- 
tem and course of study have been preserved ; wmlo 
Acre is as fair a prospect of fixture perpetuity as is 
afibrded by most of our colleges. 
*' Asothtir object to i>eatmed*iftmtegttdto^lteiide 



education {ft, a remedy for tW dtHJohol^, irisgttlar, aiii 
very superficial contBe of education now ao cenoroou 
in 1^ parte of our country. 'When young men are 
eent to obtain a good education, there is some etand- 

£i for judging of their attatmneittB ; there are some 
ta for determining what haa been adBomjrfished. 
But in regard to females, they are sent first to one 
school, and then to another ; they attend a short time 
to one set of studies, and then to aiBolher ; wiiile 
every thing is desultory, unsysteraatick, aud super- 
ficial. Their course of study is varied to suit the 
notions of parents, or the whims of children, or the 
convenience of teachera ; and if a yoonglady aecures 
a regular and thorough couiee of education, it is 
owing either to the uncommonly good sense and 
efibrts of parents, or .to the rare occurrence of find- 
ing teachers sufficiently stationary and persevering 
to efifect it. 

The remedy for this evil (in ad^tion to what ie- 
suggested in previous remarks) is to be soo^t m 
co-operating efforts among the leading female schools 
in the country, to establish a uniform coarse of educa- 
tion, adapted to the character and cireumstances of 
females, to correspond with what is done in colleges 
for young gentlemen. The propriety of giving tides 
of honour to distinguiahed females may well be 
questioned. It certainly is in very bad taste, and 
would provoke needleM ridicule and painful notori- 
ety. But if leading female inatitutions combine to 
Establish a regular course of study, which is appro- 
priate and complete, it will prove an faenour and ad- 
vantage to young ladies to have it known that their 
education is thus secured ; and it will also prove an 
advantage to the sehods thatthus gain the reputstioio 
of sending out unifbrmly weU educated pupils. 
Other schools will gradually adopt the same plan ; 
and thus the evils alluded to will, to a great extent* 
be remedied. These measurcni win htfve the same 
effect on female education, as medieal and theologi«- 
cal schools have upon those piofiBSrtooft. They tend 
to elevate and pmify, idjdiough ihey cannot succeed 
in banishing All stupidity and empiricism. 

Another object to be aimed at in regard to female 
education is, to^ introduce into schools such a course 
of intellectual and moiul diseiplitte, and such attentioa 
to mental and personal hflMts, as shall have a decided 
influence in fitting a woman for her seesikif duties. 
What is ^e ssost important and pecdiar duty of the 
female sei? It is the pfaysicdl, iataBsctual, and 
moral education of children. It is the dare of the 
health, and the formation of the ciharefcter, of the 
future citizen of this great nation. 

Woman, whMeyer are her reialioBS in life, is ne* 
cessarily the guardian of the nursery, ihe companioB 
of childhood, and the constavit model of imitation 
It is her hand tiiat first stamps inqvressiens on the 
iirnmbrtal spirit, ^lat must remain for ever. And 
what demands such discretion, such energy, such 
patience, such tenderness, love, and wisdom, ench 
perspicacity to discern, such versstili^ to modify, 
suchefiiciency to execute, such firmness to persevere, 
as the government and education of tUib^ rarioae 
charactere and tempers thatmeiet in die' mueery and 
school-room 7 Woman also is the preddifig genius 
who must regulate tdl those thousand minuum of 
domestidc business, that demand habits of industry, 
order, neatness, punctuality, and coftstant caro. 
Aadit islbr sttdimiiftd dmiss ifeit weMaak is te te 
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Farllii»iMr wmnnsympadiies, W Imly 
imafiaalioiit her raady invention, her <|ttick percep- 
licvis, ail need to lie chcrishod and ioiproved ; while 
at ihe same time those more foreign habits, of pa- 
timit attention, cairn judgment, steady efficiency, and 
labttual seif-control, must be induced and sustained. 

is a weak, undisciptined, unregulated mind, fitted 
la eoeountcr the responsibility, weariness and watch- 
tiijr of the nursery ; to bear the incessant care and 
perfdexity of governing young children ; to accom- 
modate with kiodnessandpatience to the peculiarities 
and frailties of a husband ; to. control the indolence, 
waywardness, and lieglect of servants ; and to regu- 
late all the variety of domestick cares ? The super- 
ficial accomplishments of fonner periods were of 
Utle avlii to fit a woman for such arduous duties ; 
muk for thja* reason il is, that as society has advanced 
in all other improvements, the course of female edu- 
cation has been gradually changing, and some por- 
ti<» of that mental discipline, once exclusively re- 
aorved for the other s^x, is beginning to exert its 
invigorating influence upon the female, character. 
At £e ssme time the taste of the age is.altered ; and, 
instead of the hunting, weeping, vapid, pretty play- 
thing, once the model of fefluils loveliness, those 
i|iiaJHies of the head and heart that best qiudify a 
woman for her duties, are demanded and admired. 

None will deny the importance of hiiving females 
properly fitted for their peculiar duties ; and yet few 
are- aware how much influence a teacher miy exert 
in aeoomplishing ^lis object. School is generslly 
considetedas a^ place, whete cfaiidrea are sent, not 
to foim their hid>its, opinions, and character, but 
mnply to learn from books. And yet, whatever may 
be the opinion of teachers and parents, chiMinn do, 
to a very great extent, fonn their character under 
iadueiieea bearing upon them at aohool. They are 
proverbially. creatures of imitatian, and accessible to 
poweiful influences. Six hours eveiy day are spent 
with teachers, whom they usually love and req;»ect, 
and whose sentiments and opinions, in one way or 
.another,. they oonstantly discover. They are at the 
aame time associated. with companicms of all varie- 
lite of temper, character, and habit Is it possible 
.that, this can exist without involviBg constant and 
powerful influences, either good or bad ? The sim- 
1^ ftct that a teacher succeeds in making a child 
. mbitadly accurate and thorough in all the lessons of 
acdiool, may induce mental habits that will have a 
ttMStroUiog influence through life, if the govennnent 
<tf schools be so administered as to induce habits of 
c h a wfu l and implicit obedience, if punctuality, neat- 
ness; sad ohisr in all school enptoymenta ase pie- 
•aorved ibr a course of years, it amst have some 
influence in forming useful habits. On &e contrary, 
if a child is tolerated in disobedience and neglect, if 
achpol duties are performed in a careleps, irregular, 
and deflcisnt .manner, pernicious habits may be form- 
od that will operate disastrously throngh life. It is 
true that n^ismanagement and indulgence at home 
nay countjKact all the good influeroes of school ; 
and the faithful discharge of parental duty may 
counteract, to some extent, die bad influences of 
achool^: but this does not lessen the force of these 
considerations. 

Nor is the course of stuc^r and mental discipline of 
inferiour consequence. The mere committing to 
menKny of the facta, eonnwwd in- book% is Imt a 



pqition of educdkioa. -Coifliin portions of 
time should be devoted to fitting a woman for her 
practical duties : such, for example, as needlework. 
Other pursuits are designed for the cultivation of 
certain mental faculties, such as utUniian, perseot^ 
rancBj and accuracy. This, for example, is the influ- 
ence of the study of the malhematicks ; while ths 
conversation and efibrts of a teacher, directed to diis 
end| may induce hahits of investigation uid correct 
reasoning, not to be secured by any other method 
Other pursuits are designed to ctdtivate the taste 
and imaginaUon : such as rhetorick, poetry, and 
other branohcA of polite literature. Some studies aro 
fitted to form correct moral principles, and strengthen 
religious obligation : such as mental and moral phi- 
losophy, the study of the evidences of Chriaitianity, 
the study of the Bible, and of collateral sub|e9tSi 
Other studies are designed to store the mind with 
useful knowledge ; such, for example, as geography, 
hist^, and the natural sciences. The poper se- 
lection and due proportion of these various punuit8» 
will have a decided influence in forming the mental 
habits and general character of the pupils. 

Another important object in regani to female edn- 
cadon is, the provision of suitable facilities for in- 
struction, such as are deemed indispensable for the 
other sex, particulaiiy apparatus and libraries. 

While the branches now included in a course of 
educatioft for females of the higher circles have in- 
creased, till heariy as much is attempted, as, Were it 
pioperiy taught, is demanded of young mtn at collegei 
little has been done to secure a corresponding 
change, in regard to the necessary facilities to aid in 
uistrucrion. 

To teach young men properiy in ch3mi]stry, nam- 
ral philosophy, and other branches of science, it is 
deemed necessary to furnish a teacher for ea<^ se- 
parate branch, who must be prepared by a long fwe- 
vious course of study who shall devote his exclusive 
attention to it, and who shall be furnished with ap- 
paratus at the expense of thousands of doUais; 
while, to aid both teachers and pupils, esttensive 
libraries nmst be provided, and aU at publick ex- 
pense. 

But when the same branches are to be taught to 
females, one teacher is considered enough to teach 
a dosen such sciences, and diat too vrithout any ap- 
paratus, without any qualifying process, andwithm^ 
any library. 

If females are to have the same branches included 
in their education as the other sex, ought there not 
to be a corresponding change to provide the means 
for having them properiy taught ^ or are our sex; to 
be complimented with the intimarion that a single 
teacher, without preparatory eduction, without ap- 
paratus, and without libraries, can teach young la- 
dies what it requires half a dozen teachevs, fitted by 
a long course of study, and fomished with every fa 
cility of books and apparatus to teach y^oimg gentle 
men ? We certainly are not ambitious of such 
compliments to the intelloctaal simeriority <tfour sex 
It- is true such extensive publick endowments are 
not needed fo^ females as for^he other sex,becaase 
Aeir progress in manv of Ae sciences netcftneoda 
to be so extensive : but, if these branches ate to 
constitute a part of female ^da6ation, is not smm i h ikg 
of this kind demanded from publick munifie^corthat 
dl be net left to the private pmsoor the ieaph«f« wbo 
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supplied ? ^ 

Bi:)t the most imponaat deficiency, and one wh^ch 
i» equally ielt by both sexes, is the want of a system 
of moral, and religious education at school, which 
shall have a decided infiuence in fonning the characr 
ter, and regulating the principles, and conduct, of 
furore life. 

When it is asserted that it i^ of more ponseqtence 
that women be educated to bo virtuous, useful, and 
pious, than that ihoy become learned and accomplish 
ed, every oi^e ass^te^to the truth of the position, When 
it is said that it is the most important and most difili* 
cult duty of parents and teachers, to form the mc^ 
character, the principles and habits of children, no 
one will Assent, All allow it t^ be a labour demand- 
ing great watchfulness, great wis49mf^and constant 
perseverance and care. For what comfort would 
parents find in the assuraiu^e, that their children are 
intelligent, learned, isnd accomplished, if all is to 
be perverted by. indolence, vice, and irrcligion ? And 
wh^t is the benefit to society, in increasnig die 
power of intellect ^ad learning, if they oiUy lidd to 
ihe evils of contaminatuig example and ruinous vice ? 
The necessity of mrln^itf intelligence in the mass of 
^e community is peculiarly felt in a form of govern- 
ment like ours, where the people are not held in 
restraint by physical force, as in despotipk govern- 
.ments, but where, if they do not voluntacily siSmiit to 
the 'restraints of virtue and religion, they must inevi- 
tabb" run loose to wild misrule, anarchy, and crime. 

For a nation to be virtuous and religious, the h- 
males of that nation must be deeply imbued with 
these principles : for just as the wives and. mo{hers 
<sink or tiae in the scale of virtue, intelligence, and 
mety, the husbands antd the sons will rise or fall. 
These positkms scarce any. intelUgent persons will 
deny : so that it may be set down as <ma of the 
cunrenl truisms of society, that the ibrma^n of the 
Bioral and religious principles, Mad habits, is the 
ssost important part df education, even in reference 
Co this life alone. To this is added the profession 
of all who reyerenoe C^mstianity, that the interests 
of an immortal state of being are equally suspended 
on the «ame results. 

Bui while this is the varhd opinioa of society, 
what is the praOkid opimon, as exhibited in systems 
of education, particulajrly in schools ! 

We find in all communities a body of persons set 
ificrt finr the exfwess pinpoSe of Qomntunicating 
knowledge, and cultivatiiig the intellect of childhood 
and youth. At th»^ same time we find both parents 
and teachers uniting in the ieeling, that diis is all that 
i8-reqiiired,and that it is not expected that theyahoidd 
attempt sny thing more. As4he eare of the intellect 
is tbs business . given to teachers, w/b find that some 
success always atleod these efiorts. However dull 
the child or incompetent the teaehejTr ^ ^ e|id of 
^achyear it will be foiind, that every child has learn- 
ed something, and' that the meiQory at leasts if no^ 
oibef Ihculcy, is to^ aom^ eitenli cuhivated- Parents 
-tndsfteol visitefs find» that the money employe4 is 
isol ^peoi. entirely in vain, but that it does, to some 
ejrt^nl, soeiffe the object for which it was ezpenMl. 
Bm if pfl«^Oi 4Mr SK^hpol coimnittees should visit 
sobodla with such in^«ifies as these :-*-^' Howviaay 
pttpiis bate in^r^vod in d^govemneat of tjieir tern 
far.di0p^fBtjreaKt Ifow many «Erem»a?e decile i^d 



ob^dis^ I Mow naajrava mfos utiM inh gwJb ^ 
veraci^, honour, and honesty I How nuuiy hsre 
impi^oved in a. spirit of magnanimity^ self-conmiaad, 
and forgiveness of injuries ? ^ How many hsnns ieansed 
to govern their tongues by the law of chanty, so as 
not to speak evil of others, or to propagate scandal ? 
How many are more regardful of the ^ies owed to 
pitrenta, and more kind and obliging to compaiuons ? 
How many are more mindful of ^hsir highest obliga- 
tiona to God ? And how many, under the influence 
of fear and love to iiim, are practising more and 
more the self-denving duties of benevolence to all T 

Would not such questions, in most of our schools, 
awaken suipiise, and be deemed irrelevant and 
almost impertinent, even if addressed to those whose 
express business it is to edncate duidren T 

Why is there this strange inconsiste&cjr between 
the avowed c^nnions and the practice of soeie^ ? 

Not because the moral and reHgioins education of 
children is n malter with which teachers camlbt 
profitably, employ ihemselves. None will disnyliai 
teachers, possessing the reqoisite cbaraoter and 
expcrience,ea^oyed with the ^tpress understanding 
that they ar6 held responsible for the moral as wett 
as the intellectual edoc^ion of their pnpils, and ^- 
lowed sufficient time and opportunity for such dutioa, 
coidd exert a constant and powerful influence oyer 
young and plastiok minds, pkced for six hours each 
day under their entire control. And what peculiar 
advantages teadiers enioy, wha, unbiassed by Ae 
partialities of parental foadnen, can observe thok 
chaorge when thrown into collision with all the various 
characters thai meet iii the schoc^zodm andplsQr 
ground, where oftea ate developed pecidi^ritien ii 
character and teoq)er, that escape psrentnl iloiiee 
and care. 

Nor does thb strange mconsiatency exist becaose 
teachers caanet give instruction in all.the relattte 
moral and religious dnties, tior.beenise they cmuiot 
become intimately acqaaintedwitih the pecdiar teom 
penunent, habita, and deficiencieuof every uhiid, and 
point out its dangers, and set beibt^ it the wfffMfn- 
ate motives: to exoite to virtusos efot. 

Nor is it. because %aperience shows thai it dote 
no good to coftviitce children' of their fauksy «id to 
invite them to unprovemenl. Nor is it beeauie 
teachers canaot, with proprieqr and suOoesSy bring to 
bear upon the minds ofchildiMf the powerfid mot^ea 
of religioos oUigstion ; teaching them the oUmns mt 
Ihe Bible, the evidences of its anthdcity, the proper 
mode of gaining a cterect and indepondem koofir- 
ledge of its coments: while they daily i^penl to it as 
the standard of moral rectitude, s^ empisgr ito 
solemn aanotioBs to sustain ks preeepts.-^Cowl wHi S rf . 

TO ONE BKREFT.--MKUSir. 
^ Ttke heart that has not known the hovr 

When grief could bid it bow. 
Or Mttii&tiooks and words bafs ^^tmm 

To «^g the brightest bvoWt 
*Tweis vain to torture with a song 

So aorrowful ur mme; 
Le«vo«aoh to psnt«nudit tht I 

That apwd tia glided shone. 



Birtve that saffer ; vrivhsia ^ek 

The destiny of earth, 
tliat death, with shadowy hand hath dsait 

Rebuke amidst your mirth ; 
T^JTM this tiihultf of f WQi4 

When other sounds have Hedt 
WM come bice bved todky fainidf hsM 
• ThsaBifo«t:af.lhs»Baa^ > . 
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^ . PSUBL-FISHERY IN CGTLOPC 

llie country roiuid Aripo, on the northwestern 
«;aa8t of the island of Ceylon, is flat, sandy, and bar- 
ren, presenting nothing to the eye, but low brush- 
wood, chiefly of thorAs and pricldy pears (amongst 
which is the plant that nourishes the Cochineal*), 
ftnd here and there some straggling villages with a 
few cocoanut*trees. But Condaachty, three miles 
distant, where, in general, nothing is to be seen but 
a few miserable huts, and a sandy desert, becomes, 
4unng the period of the pearl-fishery, a populous 
ij^wn, sevend streets of which extend upwards of a 
quile in length (though as the houses are only intend- 
ed as a. shelter from the sun and rain, they are very 
rudely constructed), and the scene, altogether, re- 
sembles a crowded fair on the grandest scale. The 
Doople most active in erecting huts and speculating 
ifi the various branches of merchandise, are Moham- 
iiiedans, Cingalese (natives of Ceylon), and Hindoos 
frasn the opposite coast of the continent of India. 
Apparently, however, from their natural timidity, 
Ekone of the Cingalese are divers, and scarcely any 
q( the^n engage m the other active parts of the fish- 
ery : they merely resort hither for the purpose of 
supplying the markets. 

. 'About the end of October, i^ the year preceding 
m pearl-fishery, when a short interval of fine weather 
pcev&ib, an examination of the banks ^kes place. 
A certain number of boats, under an English super- 
iolendent, repair in a body to each bank, and having, 
try frequent diving, ascertained its situation, the^ 
tMie from one to two thousand oysters as a speci- 
flien. The shells are opened, and if the pearls col- 
lected fr^m a thousand oysters be worth, three 
woods sterling, a good fishery may be expected. 
Tile '' banks'* oc beds of oysterst aro sci^Ltered over a 
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space in the gulf of Manaar, extending thirty ndles 
from north to south, and twen^four from east to 
west There are fourteen beds (not ail, however, 
productive), of jrhich the largest is ten iniles long, 
and two broadr The depth of wat^r b from three 
l» fifteen fathoms. 

The pearl-oysters in these banks are aH of one 
species,! and of the same form : in shape not very 
unlike our common English oyster, — but consider 
ably larger, being from eight to ten inches in circum- 
Terence. The lK>dy of the animd is white, fleshy, 

• The insect Aom. which our most bomtiful scariet diet are 
Vrepand. 
t Slio-^wlMjfrifSi Mtt^9t H^/kt o sf lAnoMi^t* 

Vol. IIl..^ 



and slutinous: the inside of the shell (the real 
** mother of pead,'*) is even brighter and more beau* 
tiful than the pearl itself :' the outside smooth and 
dark-coloured. The pearls are most commonly 
contained in the thickest and most fleshy part of 
the oyster. A single oyster will frequenUy contain 
sevend pearls, and one is on record, as having pro* 
duced one hundred and fifVy. The pearl itself is 
probably the result of some accidental deposite or 
extravasation of the liquor secreted by the animal, 
in the gradual enlargement of its shell, — ^very snudl 
in the first instance, but increased by succesnvs 
layeriB of pearly matter. 




Itmer ww, showing the Pearls. 

Sometimes the English government of Ce^km 
fishes the banks entirely at its own risk ; sometimes 
the boats are let to many speculators ; but, most fre- 
quently, the right of fishing is sold to one individual, 
who S9ib-lets boats to others. The fishery for the 
seasor. of the year 1804, was let by government to 
an individual for no less a sum than XI 20,000. 

At the beginning of March« the. fishery con^ 
menced, and tq>wards of two hundred and fifty boats 
were emj^oyed in the fishery alone. These, with 
their crews and divers, and completely equipped 
wUh every thing necessary to conduct the business 
of th« fishing, come from lUfTerent parts of tha coast 
of C4M[omandeL After going through various ablu- 
tions and incantations, and other superstitious cere* 
monies, the occupants of these boats embark at 
midnight, emded by pilots, and as soon as they 
roach the banks, they cast, anchor, and wait this 
dawn of day. 

At about seven in the moaning, when the rays of 
the sun begin to emit some degree of warmth, the 
dicing cemUBMices. A kind of open scafiblding 
form^ of oars and other pieces of wood, is project- 
ed from eaich ^ide of the boat, and from it the diving- 
tackle is suspended, with three stones on one side, 
and two on the other. The diving-stone hangs 
firom an oar by s light rope and slipknot, imd de- 
scends about kve feet into the water.. It is a ston^ 
of fiity*six pounds weight, of a sugarloaf shap#. 
The rope jpsssea through a hole in the top otthp 
stonoy about which a strong loop is flwmed, reseni- 
bling a slinnp-iron, to receive the foot of the diver. 
The diver wears no clothes, sxcept a slip of calico 
round his loins,*— Hswinumng in the water, he takes 
holdof the vopei and pots pne foot into the loop or 
stimm, on tho mp of t^ stone. He remains in this 
u|Mri^ pomiaoa lotja little while^ supporting himself 
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faj the motion of one arm. Then a basket, formed 
•f a wooden hoop and network, suspended by a 
lopef is thrown into the water to him, and in it he 
places his other foot. Both the ropes of the stone 
and the basket he holds for a little while in one 
hand. When he feels himself properly prepared 
and ready to go down, he grasps his nostrils with 
one hand, to prevent the water from rushing in ; 
with the other gives a sudden pull to the running-knot 
tuspending the stone, and instantly descends : the 
remainder of the rope fixed to the basket is thrown 
into the water after him, at the same moment : the 
rope attached to the stone is in such a position as to 
follow him of itself. As soon as he touches the bot- 
tom, he disentangles his foot from the stone, which 
is immediately drawn np, and suspended again to 
the projecting oar in the same manner as before, to 
be in readiness for the next diver. The diver, arrived 
at the bottom of the sea, throws himself as much 
as possible upon his face, and collects every thing 
he can get hold of into the basket. When he is 
ready to ascend, he gives a jerk to the rope, and the 
persons in the boat, who hold the other end of it, 
haul it up as speedily as possible. The diver, at 
the same time, free of every incumbrance, warps m> 
by the rope, and always gets above water a consid- 
erable time before the basket. He presently comes 
up at a disUnce from the boat, and swims about, or 
takes hold of an oar or a rope, until his turn comes 
to descend aeain ; but he seldom comes into the 
boat, until the labour of the day is over. When a young 
diver is training to the business, he descends m the 
arms of a man completely experienced in the art, 
who takes great care of him, and shows him the 
manner of proceeding, and the pupil at first brines 
up jn his hand a single oyster, a stone, or a litUe 
sand, merely to show that he has reached the bot- 
tom. The length of time during which the divers 
remain under water, is rarely much more than a 
'minute and a half; yet in this short period, in a 
ground richly clothed with oysters, an expert diver 
will often put as many as one hundred and fifty into 
liis basket. There are two divers attached to each 
stone, so that they go down alternately : the one 
rests and refreshes, while the other plunges. The 
men, alter diving, generally fmd a small quantity of 
blood issue from Uieir nose and ears, which they 
consider as a favourable symptom, and perftmn the 
operation with greater comfort after the bleeding 
has commenced. They seem to enjoy the labour as 
a pleasant pastime, and never monnur or oom- 
ptain, unless when die banks contain a scareity of 
oysters, though their labours are cotttinued ftr six 
botnrs. 

When the day is snfBciently advanced, 4hm head 
pflot maks a signal, and the fleet set nil for the 
shore. All descriptions of people hasten to the 
water*9edge to welcome their return, and ^e crowd, 
stir, and noise, are then immense. Every boat comes 
to its own station; and the oysters are oarried into 
certain paved enclosures on the seashore, where 
they are allowed to remain in heaps (of couraej well 
guarded) for ten days, that time oeing necessary to 
render them putrid. When the oysters ure sufficiently 
decayed, they are thrown into a large vessel Iflled 
' wi^ salt water, and left there for twelve hours to 
, soften their putrid substance. The o y tes s are then 
taken ^, one by onot <he sheila fanohen fiaoi one 



another, and washed in the water. Those shells 
which have pearls adhering to them are thrown on 
one side, and afterwards handed to clippers, whose 
business it is to disengage the pearls from the sheUa, 
with pincers. 

When all the shells are thrown out, the slimy 
substance of the oysters remains, mixed with sand 
and broken fragments of shells, at the bottom of the 
vessel. The dirty water is lifted ont in buckets, 
and poured into a sack made like a gelly-bag, so 
that no pearls can be lost. Fresh water bei^ then 
added from time to time, and the whole substance 
in the vessel continually agitated, the sand and 
pearls together are by degrees allowed to sink to 
the bottom. 

As soon as the sand is dry, it is sifted ; the large 
pearls, being conspicuous, are easily gadiered ; bat 
the separating the small and diminutive {**seed 
pearls," as they are called) is a work of considerable 
labour When once separated from the sand, washed 
with salt water, dried, and rendered perfectly clean, 
they are sorted into classes, according to their sizes, 
by being passed through sieres. After* diiiB, a hole 
is drilled through each pearl ; they are arranged on 
strings, and are then fit for the market 

Pearls have been considered as valuable oma^ 
ments from the earliest times : they are often men- 
tioned in the book of Job (xxviii. 18), and are often 
alluded to by the classical writers. There hsvo 
been various attempts made to imitate them sue* 
cessfully, one of the most singular of which — ^known 
to have been practised early in the Christian em, 
on the banks of the Red sea, — ^is stiU carried on in 
China. A hole is bored in the shell of the peari- 
oyster, a piece of iron-wire inserted, and the oyater 
restored to its place : the animal, womided by the 
p(Mnt of the wire, depositee a coat of pearly matter 
round it : this gradually hardens, successive layers 
are added, till a pearl of tl^ requisite size is formed, 
and the shell is once more%rought to land. 

False pearls are made of hollow glass riobulea, 
the inside of which b covered with a liquid, called 
pearl-essence, and then filled with white wax. Tkis 
liquid is composed of the silver-coloured particles, 
which a&ere to the scales of the Bleak (Ablette), 
and was first applied to this purpose early in the last 
century by a Frenchman of the name of Jacquin. 

In the year 1761, Linnaeus discovered the art by 
which the muscles which are found in many of our 
rivers might be'made to produce pearls : but we be- 
lieve it haa never been made publick. The muaclea 
found in the river Conway, in Wales, and in some 
of the rivers of Scotland, have not unftreqnently pr»* 
duced large and fine-colottred pearb. 

CoriuMi's Bistoiy tf OeyloA. 



f¥om (hs Wluiem Mbnikfy MagaximM, 
.POPULAR EDUCATION. 

Extract frooi ui article on the Tnmwiciions of ihi Fovth An- 

• nuil Meeting, of the Western Literery Institute^ and Oolkfs 

of Profeesional Teachers, held in Cincbmati, October, 1834. 

The plan for creating a publick sentiment in favour 
ai education, by means of popular assemblies, seems 
to be the only one which promises success. There 
is no other way in which the attention oi the people 
can, with equiu facility^ be attracted to 'the subject 
or their synipalliiei en^ated in die great and holy 
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«ai»e of pflymbr inftnidaoiL Our legidatuieB^wm 
not do mncn on the subject. They will pass any 
law that one of theiir commktees miy report, for the 
regulation of common schools ; but they cannot be 
ixrevailed upon to devote to the details of this matter 

. that severe investigation which would enable them 
to act upon it with intelligence and vigour. The 
truth is, that such is the value of a seat in the legis- 
lature, and so great the difficulty of retaining it, mat 
members have enough to do to keep their places, 
without meddling in such small matters as popular 
education. They have important party questions 
before diem, which cannot be neglected, inasmuch 
as the personal iBteiests of themselves and their 
friends aM directly involved in the discussion ; and 
they cannot be expected to prefer to these, the 
clauns of the children, who have no votes, nor any 
means of resenting the injury done them in writhr 
holding from them the means of instruction. 

"But," says some popular gentleman, who laves the 
jie^^^^'we have schools in abundance, and laws 
to regulate them — ^what more do you want T We 
reply, that we require education — ^we desire to see 
kMwledgef accunrte, useful knowledge, disseminated 
among we people, and rendered accessible to every 
human being within our borders. A mere school, in 

' which a child is taught to read badly, and write 
worse, and in which he receives little instruction in 
any art or science, which may be made practically 
useful to him, in the business of life, is perhaps not 
worth whAt it costs — ^we doubt whether those who 
learn to read and write only, derive any benefit from 
these acquisitions, and whether entire want of in- 
struction, is not better than such a smattering. 

If we are asked what our legislatures can do for 
education, more than diey have done, we reply, that 
(here is no subject upon which legislation could be 
extended more widely, or exerted more beneficiaUv. 
The man who, having a seat in such a body, would 
make this great questiiji his chief object, devoting 
to it the same decree of attention which some mem- 

. bers devote to me diurnal changes in the jpolitical 
atmosphere, might become as great a benefactor to 
his country a? Fulton, and earn a fame which would 
be as lasting as the republick. It i» not enough for 
the legislature to pass laws allowing the people to 
tax themselves, for the establishment of schools. 
They should act on the subject directly — they should 
^ve dipiity and interest to the cause, by making it 
a promment subject of discussion — they should aid 
in the diffusion of literature and science, and should 
elevate and give efficiency to the office of teacher. 
A few thousand ddlars given annually to our col- 
leges, to increase tl^ir hbraries, would invigorate 
the usefulness of these institutions, and awaken 
publick interest in their favour, to an extent that 
would hardly be anticipated by Uioso who have not 
teflected on that matter. Wlut would it be to the 
state of Ohio, or to Kentucky, to give ten or twenty 
thousand dollars annually to her colleges to be ex- 
pended in accumulating valuable libraries ? Yet with 
this trifling assistance these institutions would rise 
in importance, would allure students from a distance, 
would command the talents of the mosthigUy gifted 
gentlemen as professors, and would exert a salutary 
influence throughout all the ramifications of the 
widely-extended scheme of popular instruction. 
Cme^n derive their value Vom concentrating a 



great mount of knowledge within a smalls£!^ce| and 
rendering it accessible to the student. They place 
the student in a focus, into which the rays of truth 
are collected, and brought to bear on him with 
intense power ; they accumulate and hoard up die 
scattered fragments of science and literature, for did 
use of those who choose to engage in the pursuit of 
learning. These eflects are produced but in a small 
degree, by gathering together a few professors in 
different branches, who can only bring with them^ 
and throw into the publick stock, the meager stores 
that memory has treasured up— extensive and valu- 
able libraries alone can afford the desired facilities 
for the acquisition of a solid and complete education. 
Without these a college affords few advantages 
which may not be derived from private instruction. 

T^ere is another improvement which must be 
effected either by law or by publick sentiment, 
before education will rise to its proper standard of 
excellence. The teacher must he paid. He must 
be valued at what he is worth. His services must 
be so estimated as to bear a due proportion to the 
labours of other men. If the school teacher be in- 
trinsically worth to his employers no more than the 
day-labourer, and if no greater amount of talent and 
acquirement is demanded for the duties of the one 
than for those of the other, let them be paid alike ; 
and let those who aspire to a more elevated standlxig, 
or who covet so much of the goods c^ this world as 
may be requisite to surround £eir firesides with the 
comforts and enjoyments of life, betake themselves 
to merchandise, or husbandry, or physick^ or law-^ 
let them plough the ocean, or pursue the medianiek 
art»— 4et them do any thing but flog bad boys for a 
wretched living. 

The efforts of the friends of education have,. in 
this respect, beqn misdirected. The whole ten- 
dency of their measures, for the last few years, has 
been to disseminate knowledge by rendering it 
cheap, when the endeavour shomd have been to ren- 
der learning desirable by making it the road to 
wealth and honour, and giving solid advantages to its 
possessor. The people should be enlightened, but 
learning should not by the same process he degraded. 
The teacher should be made usefbl, but not by de- 
preciating his services, and lowering the dignity of 
nis office. 

The highest exertions of the human mind cannot 
be purchased in amr department of business, widiout 
an equivalent. The man who is conscious of the 
possession of talents, or ingenuity, throws himself 
into that employment, in which, by the exerdon of 
these qualities, he niay>reap wealth or honour. The 
merchant, the lawyer, the mechanick, labour whh 
energy, cheerfulness, and zeal, devoting all the 
powers of their minds to their respective porsoila, 
because the comforts of eompetency, and the dignity 
of wealth, ahine brighdy in the distant perspecdre ; 
but no man can thus toil ^ whose daily earnings barely 
supply his diurnal wants, and who is not cheered by 
the hope of wealth, or the andcipation of triumph. 
No man who has talent, spirit, or pruddnoe, is cpn- 
tent with a bare subsistence ; a mere competency 
will never kindle the ambidon of genius, or even 
satisfy the jnst desires of a well-regulated moid. 
The pay of teachers should be so regidated as to 
affordpresent comfort, and holdout the'rewaids of 
home woaUiaiid pioiiiotieit. 
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To aoeompIUb the dbjecto which we have dug- 
geated as desiraUe, we shall recommend the foi- 
towing changes : — 

L Persons should bo educated 8|>ecial]f for the 
dffice of instructer, and receive diploroas which 
' should attest their capability. For this purpose, 
■ dopartments should be added to our colleges — per- 
. haps a single additional professorship would be suffi- 
cient — ^in which young men should bo trained to 
the business of teaching. None but graduates 
should be admitted into tl^is school ; nor should the 
ordinary acquisitions of the college entitle him to its 
diploma ; on the contrary, one of his duties should 
.be a thorough review of his whole preparatory and 
collegiate courses, for the purposes of correcting 
, errours, maturing and digesting his attainments; con- 
necting and arranging his series of studies into sys- 
, tem, and giving accuracy and volume to his whole 
store of knowledge. He should, in connexion with 
these exercises,' or subsequently if most advisable^ 
be taught the art of teaching, the philosophy of the 

Eung mind, the best modes of inculcating know- 
Ige, the most approved methods of discipline, and 
the history of the art of teaching, from the earliest 
times, including a thorough knowledge of existing 
systems of instruction throughout the world. He 
^ould be taught to govern his own temper, to regu- 
late his manners, and to know the importance of his 
example ; nor should a diploma be granted to any 
tendidate whose temper was bad, or morals doubt- 
ful 'fhey should he made practically expert in 
teaching, by beinE employed, regularly or occasion- 
dly» as tutoit in me college. 

2. The trustees and visiters of the publick schools, 
. should be required, isk all cases, to eive the prefer- 

eace to persons thus educated, in the selection of 
their teachers ; so that, in due time, this class of 
trained instructers would take the place of aU others. 

3, Having provided the means for educating 
. teachers, and elevating this department of mental ex- 
ertion to the rank of a liberal profession, it is neces- 
Muy that inducements should be offered which shall 
cause it to be embraced b]r gentlemen of talents. 

. F<» the purpose of ascertainins how this may be 
best effected, we must look at other branches of em- 
ployment, and discover what are the usual stimu- 
lants to'energetick and honourable exertion. We find 
few men who are capable of hjgh effort, or suscep- 

' lible of a generous moral impulse, toiling for a mere 
subsistence — and toiling thus from choice ; for we 
must not take into this account the involuntary drud- 
gery of the unfortunate, who are compelled by cir- 
eivnstanoes to work or starve. TIiqho who labour 

^ eheerfully and successfully, have always some high 

^ motive, and some well-^oiuidod expccution or ul- 
timate reward. These incentives arc power, office, 
wealth, or at all events, present compotencyp with 
the additional capacity to make proviMioa for our off- 
spring. Offer inducements of similar efficacy to the 
instructors of youth, and a portion of that talent 
which now crowds the medical profession, or rovels 
ift " tho glorious uncertamty of the law,** will be 

. thrown into the collego and tho school-room. Let 
tho rewards of the teacher accumukte with his vcars 
and enerience, and permit him to seoi as he looks 
forwaid through the long vista of time, an old ago of 
wealth and dignity, and tlie first stop will have been 
taken in the desired reformation. 



To effect this~ object, the salaries oTptemdelflo Hf 
colleges should be raised to a point which would 
make this office desirable to any gentleman, however 
great his talents. They should have five or six 
thousand dollars a year, and b^ placed on an equal- 
ity with the highest officers of government. Pro- 
fessors should have two, three, or foiir Aoosand dol- 
lars, as the case might h^ — but tutors should receii^ 
less in proportion, so that ahhough they should be 
competently supported, they shoidd not be so well 
paid as to destroy their desire for promotion. The 
same kind of graduation should take place in acad- 
emies and common schools. The only difficulty 
would be to arrange at first the scale of |Ht>portioA, 
but when this should be agreea upon, there would 
be a gradual line of promotion from the teacher of 
the alphabet, up to the president of a university. 

That this plan would effect a complete and most 
salutary improvement in education, we cannot doubt 
There are in the United Stales aboat sixty colleges ; 
but as all these are not of the first class, suppoiso 
that in ten of the wealthiest, the presidents received 
salaries of six thousand dollars — ^that in twenty oth- 
ers they received five thousand dollars — and in the 
remainder four thousand dollars. Suppose there 
were in the whole, three hundred professorships, 
worth from two to four thousand dollars each. There 
would then be three hundred and fifty offices suffi- 
ciently well endowed, to. render their sUainmeht 
worthy of the perseverance of a long and arduous 
pursuit. The office of president of a college would 
be sought with the same enterprise, patience, and 
singleness of purpose, which now elevate men to 
high civil stauons, or place them in the foremost 
ranks of science. The young teacher of the com- 
mon school w;ould toil as cheeriuUy, and improve his 
talents with as much energy, as a junior member of 
the bar, supported under all his toils and vexations 
by the cheering hoipe that he was qualifying himself 
for an elevated station ; a4d he would thus acquire 
habits of industry, regularity, and self-control, which 
would pot forsake him when raised to a more pros- 
perous fortune. 

Perhaps we shall be told, that this plan is imprac- 
ticable, on nccount of the immense sum which would 
be required to sustain it. But what nation ever be- 
came great, that was daunted by the magnitude of a 
scheme, which led directly to the promotion of her 
grandeur? Had Napoleon hesitated to count tho 
cost, he would never have swayed the destinies of 
continental Europe. Had any projector in the reign 
of Henry VIII. proposed that England should in- 
crease her navy until her ships should command 
every sea, and her colonics be planted over the 
whole globe, so that the sun should not set upon the 
dominions of her king, it might well have been ask- 
ed, << Who shall furnish the treasure for so vast an 
undertaking r Great designs have within them- 
selves inherent resoturces for their own accomplish- 
ment. They create wealth by multiplying die fields 
for enterprise, and developing opportunities for the 
exertion of genius, invention, and industiy. As a 
bodv at rest is sot in motion with difficulty, their 
beginnings arc costly and laborious ; bm as they roll 
on they acquire momentum, and are carried forward 
with a decreased exertion of imptdsivo power. It 
is not for a groat nation llite ours to speak of expense, 
in roforonoe lo a dosl^ which teno Arectly to the 
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elevation of the national cWacter, the cultivation 
of its inteHect, and the improvement of it3 morals — 
while its borders are overflowing with plenty, its 
soil teeming with abundance, its shores whitened 
with the saUs of commerce, its arts triumphant, and 
its population strong in the energy of freedom. 

Nor should we be alarmed at the aggregate of 
this expenditure, when we recollect the numerous 
Eesources from which it is to be drawn. Some of 
our. colleges are endowed by the states, and all of 
them should receive occasional assistance from that 
souroe : th^ various religious sects contribute to 
tbeir favourite institutions ; and wealthy individuals 
have given liberaliy towards their support. Thus 
divided, the accumulation of a few millions, in aid 
of so beneficent an object, would neither be hopeless 
nor even difficult of accomplishment. Let the pa- 
trons of one institution set the example. Let them 
extend its buildings, enlarge its library, and increase 
the salaries of its faculty, and its superiority would 
soon induce others to embrace a similar policy. There 
18 ho way in which the surplus wealth devoted to be- 
nevolence, x^ould be made so widely beneficial, as in 
the increasing of the endowments of our colleges, and 
in building up a system for the education of teachers. 

4. The only other suggestion we shall now make, 
has reference to an increased employment of fe- 
males in piimaiy schools. There are many reasons 
why the early instruction of boys as well as girls, 
should be intrusted entirely to females. They are 
better teachers of children than men. They have 
more patience, more fidelity, more perseverance, and 
better temper. They are more familiar with the 
nature, wants, whims, and habits of children, have 
more kindness in conciliating their .afH^ction, and 
more ingenuity in swaying their waywardness. Prov- 
idence, in placing the chiid at first upon the mater- 
nal bosom, intended thkt its first years should be in- 
trusted to her care, and has endowed woman with 
a peculiar capacity for the discharge of the sacred 
office of teacher. 

By this arrangement, a very numerous class of 
well-educated, but indigent persons, for whom it is 
difficult to find suitable employment, and whose un- 
protected situation appeals most forcibly to &e sym- 
pathies of the benevolent, would be placed in inde- 
pendent circumstances, and rondered efficiently use- 
ful to the publick. They would not only make bet^ 
ter teachers Uian men, but would be undergoing a 
process of self-improvement, and acquiring habits 
of industry, self-reliance, and discipline, which 
woul4 make them better wives and mothers, when- 
ever it should be their happy fate to exchange the 
government of the school for that of the household. 

The office of the male teacher would be elevated, 
and mafc far less irksome, by the absence of the 
smaller children. His caro would be directed to 
those whose intellects were in some degree devel- 
oped, and his attention turned to the higher branches 
01 education. His labours would be more agreeable, 
and his temper exposed to fewer trials. The men 
who were only qualified to teach smsdl children, 
would be obliged to seek other employments ; and 
those who were competent to give instruction to the 
more mature intellect, would be engaged in a sphero 
of usefulness, which would aftird me proper field 
for the exercise, of thefr talents. 
' 'The article further and docpeotty dlseonrses 



upon the high and energetick character of the Weat- 
em Literary Institate, or College of Profesaioittl 
Teachers, and roviews its transactions with admirv 
ble skill and discrimination. — Ed. 



WYOUING.^HAUseK. 

Tlioa oom'st in beauty on mj gaze at last, 

**On Suaquehanna'a aide, uur Wyoming :"-« . 
iDiase of m^y a dream in hours long past, 

Wnen Life was in its bud and blossoming 
And waters, eushing from the fountain sprmg 

Of pure enthusiast Thought, dimmed my young eye% 
As by the poet borne, on unseen wing, 

I breathed in fancy, *neath thy cloudlesB skies, 
The Summer's air, and heard her echoed harmoaies. 
I then but dreamed— thou art before me now 

In life, a visbn of the brain no more : 
I've stood upon the wooded mountain's brow, 

That beeUes high thy lovely valley o'er, 
And ^now, where winds thy nver^s ereenest shores 

Within ai bower of svcamore am laid. 
And winds, as soft ana sweet as ever bore 

The fragrance of wild flowers through son or diadi^ 
Are mnging in the trees, wheTe low boughs press my hsal 
Nature hath made thee lovelier than the power 

Even of Campbell's pen hath pictured ; be 
Had woven, had he gased one sunny hour, 

'Upon its smilinff vale^ its scenery, 
With more of truUi, and made eaoi rock and tree 

Known like old'friends. and greeted from aftor 
And there are tales of aad reality. 

In the dariL legiona of thy border war, 
With woes of dnper teinta than his own Gertrude^* an. 
But where are they, the beings of the mind. 

The bard's creations, moulded not of clay, 
Hearts to strange bliss and snfomg assigned, 

Younff Gertrude, Albert, Wafdegrave, where ars thef 1 
We need not ask.— The people of to-day 

Appear jgood, honest, quiet men enough. 
And hospitable too — for ready pay— 

With manners, like their roads— a little rough. 
And hands whose gnsp is warm and welcommg, the' tOQglL 
Judge Hallenback, who keeps the tollbridge gate 

And the town records, is tue Albert now 
Of Wyoming;— like him, in Church and Sute^ 

Her Dorick column — and upon his brow 
The thin hairs, white with seventy winters' snow, 

Look patriarchal.— WaMegrave 'twere in vain 
Tonomt out here, unless in von scarecrow 

liiat stands fliU uniformed, upon the plain, 
To frighten flocks of crows, and blackbirds from tfaa pitmk 
Here he would look particularly droll 

In his ' Iberian boat' — and * Spwisb plume^' 
. And be the wonder of each Chnstian soul, 

As of the birds that scarecrow and his broom. 
But Gertrude^ m her loveliness and bloom. 

Hath many a model here,— for wonian s eye, 
In <x>urt or oottage^ whereaoe'er her homa 

Hath a heart-spell too holy aiid'too hkn 
To be o'erspread, e'en by her handmaid Poesy. 
There's one in the next field, of sweet sixteen, 

Singing and summoning thouchts of beauty bcm 
In Heaven— with h^r jacket of hght green, 

** Love^daitiiig eyes aotf trdsaes like Aa DMnv" 
Without a shoe or stocking, hoeing com ; 

'—Whether like Gertrude, she oft wanders there 
Wtth Shakspeare*s volume in her bosom bonny 

I think is doubtful— of the poet^ilaver 
The maiden knows no more than Cobbett or Voltaire. 
There is a woman, widowed, gray, and old, 

Who tells me where the foot of battle st^t 



Upon their dar of massacre. She told 

Its tale, ana pointed to the spot, and wept. 
Whereon her lather and five brothere slept,' 

Shroudless, the bright-dreamed slumbera of tlie bnm^ 
When ail the land a funeral mottining kept, 

Aud there wiU-lamels, planted on the grave 
^By Nature's hand, m air thdr pale red blossoms wave. 
And on the margin of yon orchard hill ' ' 

Are marks where thne-wom batttemcnts h^f basft g 
And in the tell grass traces linger still 

Of *• arrowy frieze and wedged ravelin."— 
Five hundred of the breve that Valley green 

Trod in the mom, in sakUer^irit gay { 
But twevity Uved to tell the noonday scene : 

And where are now the twenty 7— Passed away. 
BasDtethMtriumphkoor'^MvemiaiilttttMiqrt' ' 
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HISTtmr OP THr OTLTtVATION. MANUFACTURE; APft) USE OF TEA. 




Cfaihering th$ LeavM ^ <^' TVo-Pfonl. 



The tree, or rather skrab, from the leares of which 
that refreshing and now indispensable beverage 
called Tea is made, is a native of China and Japan, 
in which countries alone it is cultivated for use. It 
is an evergreen, somewhat resembling the myrtle in 
ai^arance, find grows to a height varying between 
three and six feet. It is capable of enduring great 
variations of climate, being cultivated alike in the 
neighboarhood of Canton, where the heat is at times 
almost insupportable to the natives ; and around the 
walls of Pekin, where the winter is not utifrequent^ 
Jy, as severe as in the north of Europe. The best 
sorts, however, are the production of a more temper- 
ate climate ; the finest teas are said to be grown in 
the province pf Nankin, occupying nearly the mid- 
dle station between the two extremes mentioned 
above ; and the greatest portion of what is bronght 
to the Canton market, and sold to the European 
OMrchants, is the produce of the hilly, but populous 



and industrious, province of Fokien, situated on the 
scacoast to the northeast of Canton. It i^ipears to 
thrive best in valleys, or on the sloping banks ot 
hills, exposed to the southern sun, and especially on 
the banks of rivers or rivulets. 

The first European writer who mentioi>| tea is 
Giovanni Botero, an eminent Italian author^ who 
published a treatise, about the year 1590, on the 
causes of the magnificence and greatness of cities. 
He does not mention tea by name, but he describes 
it in such a manner, that it is impossible to mistake 
it. " The Chinese," he says, " have an herb* out of 
which they press a delicate juice, which serves 
them for driqk, instead of wine : it also preserves 
their health, and frees them frorh all those evils 
which the immoderate use of wine produces among 
us." 

The tea-plant is propagated from the seed* and the 
manner of sowing it is represented in Plate I. 
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Holes aie driBad ia tbe gMHOid «i c^mI fUstanees, 
and in regular rows; into each hole the planter 
throws as many as six, or even a dozen seeds, not 
above a fifth part of the seed planted 'being expected 
to grow. While coming to matmity, ^ey are caife* 
fully watered; and though, when once out of the 
growid they would continue to vegetate without fur- 
ther care, the more industridii^s cultivators annually 
manure the ground, and clear the crop from weeds. 

Amongst other stories reiative to the tca^ree, it 
has been said that some of the finest specimens grow 
on the precipitous declivities of rocky mountains, 
where it is too difiicult or too dangerous for human 
beings to gather ,them ; and that the Chinese, in 
order to procure them, pelt a race of monkeys, which 
inhabit these inapproachable recesses, with stones, 
provoking them to return the compliment with a 
shower of tea-branches. This story, however, refutes 
itself: the tea-plant, whose leaves are worth gather- 
ing for home lise or for commerce, is ^ cuhivoted, not a 
wild plant ; and where man could not approach to gath- 
er, he certainly could neither sow, water, nor manure. 

The leaves of the tea-plant are not fit for gather ^, 
ing until the third year, at which period they are in 
their prime, and most plentiful. When about seven 
years old, the shrub has generally grown to about 
the height of a man, and its leaves become few and 
coarse : H is then generally cut down to the stem, 
-rhich, m the succeeding summer, produces an exu- 
berant crop of fresh shoots and leaves ; this opera- 
tion, however, is sometimes deferred till the plant is 
ten years old. 

The process of gathering the tea, as represented in 
plate XL, is one of great nicety and importance. 
£ach leaf is plucked separately from the stalk ; the 
hands of the gatherer are kept carefully, clean, and, 
in coUectiiig some of the fine sorts, he hardly ven- 
tures to breathe on the plant. At a place called Udis, 
in the island of Japan, is a mountain, the climate of 
which is supposed to be particularly congenial to 
(he growth of tea, and the whole crop which grows 
upon it is Reserved for the sole use and disposal of 
the emperour. A wide and deep ditch round the 
base of the mountain prevents all access, except to 
the appointed guardians of its treasures. The shrubs 
are carefully cleansed of dust, and protected from 
any inclemency of the weather. The labourers 
who collect the leaves, are obliged, for some weeks 

grevious, to abstain from all gross food, lest their 
reath or perspiiation might injure the flavour ; they 
wear fine gloves while at work, and during that 
period bathe two three times a day. 

Notwithstanding the tediousness of such an ope- 
ration, a labourer can frequently collect from four to 
ten or even fifteen pounds a day. Three or four of 
these fatherings take place during the season ; viz. 
towards the end of February or beginning of March ; 
in April or May ; towards the middle of June ; and 
in August. From the first gathering, which consists 
of the very young and tender leaves only, the most 
valuable teas are manufactured ; viz. the green tea 
called Gunpowder, and the black tea called Pekoe. 
The produce of this first gathering is also denomi- 
nated in China, Imperial tea, probably because where 
the shrub is not cultivated with a view to supplying 
the demands of the Canton market, it is reserved, 
either in obedience to the law, or on account of its 
fuperiour value, for the consumption of the empe- 



nNir and his court Froni the second and tluid* 
cn^s are manufactured the green teas, called in onr 
shops Hyson and Imperial, and the black teas de« 
nominated Souchong and Congou. The light and 
infeiiour leaves separated from the Hyson by win* 
nowing, form a tea caUed Hyson-skin, much in de- 
mand by the Americans^ wIh> are also the largest 
gcnefal purchasers of green teas. On the other 
hand, some of llio choicest and tenderest leaves of 
the second gathering, are frequently mixed with 
those of the Stst. From (he fourth crop is manufac- 
tured the coarsest species of black tea called Bohea ; 
and this crop is mixed with an inferiour tea, grown 
in a district called Woping, near Canton ; together 
with such tea as remained unsold the last Reason. 

Owing to the minute divbion of land in China, 
there can be few, if any, large tea-growers ; the plan- 
tations are smaU, and the business of them carried 
on hy the owner and his own family^ who carry the 
produce of each picking immediately to market, 
where it is disposed of to a class of i)ersons whose 
business it is to collect and dry the leavea, ready for 
the Canton tea-merchants. 

The process of drying, which should commence 
as soon as possible afler 3ie leaves have been gath- 
ered, dififers according to the quality of the tea. 
Some are only exposed under a shed to the sun's 
rays, and frequently turned. The process represent- 
ed in the next cut, and which we shall now explain, 
is supposed to apply only to the green teas. 

A drying-house, as represented in plate III., will 
contain from five to ten or twenty small furnaces, 
on the top of each of wluch'is a iSat-bottomed and ' 
shallow iron pan ; there is also a long, low table, 
covered with mats, on which the leaves are spread 
and rolled, after they have gone through the fiirst 
stage of the process, which we may call baking. 
When the pans are heated. to the proper temperature, 
a few pounds of fresh-gathered leaves are placed 
upon them : ^e fresh and juicy leaves crack as they 
touch the pan, and it is the business of the operator 
to stir and shift them about as rapidly as possible 
with his bare hands, until they become too hot to be 
touched without pdin. At this moment he takes ofi* 
the leaves with a kind of shovel, like a fan, and 
pours them on the mats before the rollers, who, tak- 
ing Hhem up by small quantities at a time, roll them 
in the palms of their hands, iapne direction onlv: 
while assistants with fans are employed to fan the 
leaves, in order that they may be the q^cker cooled, 
and retain their curl the longer. To secure the com- 
plete evaporation of all moisture from the leaves, 
as well as the stability of their curl, the. operation 
of drying and rolling is repeated two or three times, 
or even oftener, if necessary — ^the pans being, on 
each successive occasion, less and less heated, 
and the whole process performed with increasing 
slowness and caution. The leaves are then sepa- 
rated into their several daises, and stored away for 
domestick use or for sale. It was, at one time, sup- 
posed that the green teas were dried on copper pans, 
and that they owed their fine green colour to that 
circumstance, which was also said to render a free 
use of them noxious to the human frame ; but this 
idea ia now held to be without any. foundation, the 
most accurate experiments having failed in detect- 
ing the slightest particle of copper in the ininsion. 

After the tea has been thus gathered by the culti* 
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Tatoii and cured and assorted by those who, for want 
of abetter name, we may call tea-collectors, it is 
finally sold to the *' tea merchants** of Canton, who 
complete the manufacture by mixing and garbling 
the different qualities, in which women and children 
are chiefly employed : the tea then receives a last 
drying, is divided according to quality^ packed in. 
chests, and made up into parcels of from one hundred 
to six hundred chests each, which are stamped with 
the name of the district, grower, and manufacturer, 
and called, from a Chinese word, meaning seal or 
#tem/>, Chops. 

The use of tea as a beverage in China is of an 
ajotiquity beyond record, and is as universal as it is 
ancient : from the emperour to the lowest peasant or 
labourer, all alike drink tea, varying only in quality. 
That consumed by the common people must, however, 
be not only of ah inferiour class, but very weak ; as 
the native attendants on Lord Macartney's embassy 
weire continually begging the refuse leaves, which 



had been already used by the English, because, after 
pouring fresh water over them, they obtained a better 
beverage than what they had usually an opportunity 
of enjoying. On the other hand, some tea presented 
by the emperour Kien-Long to Lord Macartney was 
found to want somewhat of the astringency which 
the British tea-drinker is accustomed to look for and 
to value in the infusion. 

Thrice at least in the day every Chinese 'drinks 
tea, but all who enjoy the means have recourse to 
the refreshing beverage much more frequently ; it is 
the constant oflTering to a guest, and forms a portion 
of every sacrifice to their idols. It is made in 
China as with us, by pouring boiling water on 
the dried leaves ; but the Chinese use neither milk 
nor sugar. 

Mr. Ellis, in an account of one of Lord Amherst's 
visits of ceremony to Kwang, a mandarin of hifi;h 
rank, says, " The tea served round was that only used 
on occasions of ceremony, called Yu-tien : it was a 
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sinaM-Ieafed highly-flaTOui^d gteen tea^ In Lord 
Amherst's and Kwang's cups there was a thin pcrfo^ 
rated silver plate, to keep the leaves down, and let 
the infusion pass through. The cups used by the 
mandarins of rank, in form, resemble cofTee-cups, 
and are placed in a wooden or metal saucer, shaped 
liko the Chinese boats*" 

From Mr. Ellis's Journal we also transcribe the 
following passage, descriptive of a plantation, and of 
the Chinese method of irrigation : — ^*' Our walk led 
U8 through a valley, where we saw for the first time, 
the tea-plant. It is a beautiful shrub, resembling a 
myrtle, with a yellow flower extremely fragrant. The 
plantations were not here of any extent, and were 
either surrounded by small fields of other cultivation, 
or placed in detached spots ; we also saw the ginger 
in small patches, covered with a framework to pro- 
tect it from the birds. Irrigation is conducted by a 
chain-pump, worked by the hand, capable, I think, 
of being employed in England with advantage. An 
axle, with cogs, is fixed at each end of the trough, 
over which the flat boards pass ; at the end of the 
uppermost axle crossbars are attached, serving as a 
wheel; to these again handles are fixed, which the 
man works, using each hand alternately. The labour 
ia light, and the qqantityof water raised considerable. 
The view from the top of the mountain repaid the 
labour of ascent. The scene was in the true moun- 
tain style, rock above rock in endless and sublime 
\'ariety. This wildness was beautifully contrasted by 
the cultivation of the valleys, speckled with white 
cottages and farmhouses. We had been observed 
from the low grounds by the peasants, and on our 
descent were received by a crowd, who followed us 
with shouts, that might, had it not been for their sub- 
sequent civility in ofl*ering us tea, have been mista- 
ken for insolence ; as it was, they certainly were 
merely the rude expressions of astonishment." 

In Japan, where tea is also a beverage common 
to most classes of persons, they reduce it to a fine 
powder, which they place before the company, in a 
box forming part of the tea-equipage. The cups 
being filled with warm water, the powdered tea is 
taken from the box, on the point of a knife, and 
thrown into the cups, which are then handed to the 
company. 

It remains only to give a short account of the in- 
troduction of tea into England, and of the progress 
of a trade, which to use the words of Mr. M^Cylloch, 
is^considering its late rise, and present magnitude, the 
most esttraordinary phenomenon in the history of 
commeFce. The Dutch are said to have brought tea 
to Europe early in the seventeenth century, but there 
is no trace of its being known in this country until 
after 1650 ; in 1660 it is coupled with coffee, choco- 
late and sherbet, in an act imposing a duty of eight 
pence a gallon on all quantities of these liquors sold 
in coffee-houses. That it was, however, in no very 
extensive demand, even among people of fashion, and 
as a foreign luxury, may be conjectured from a mem- 
orandum of Pepys, who says in his Diary, "25th 
September, 1661, 1 sent for a cup of tea, a China 
drink, of which I had never drunk before." 

Three years after» two pounds two ounces of it 
were considered a present which it was not unwor- 
dby the king (Charles the Second) to receive from^ 
the East India Company, and in 1667 that company 
for the first time, gave an order to their agents to send 
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some on their aecount to £ng^aiid, lining ^e c^er, 
however, to m« hundred pounds of the best that coM 
be got. The price of some brought from Holland 
about this time Jby the earls of Arlington knd Ossory, 
distinguished noblemen of the court of Charles the 
Second, is said to have been 60s. a pound. 

'J^e tea-trade of England did not make much 
progress during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for the importation faTctween the years 1700 and 
1710, amounted to less than 800,000 pounds. It 
was still a scarce luxury, confined to the wealthy: it 
was made in small pots of the most costly china, 
holdii^ not more than half a pint, and tlitmk out of 
cups whose capacity scarcely exceeded that of a 
large tablespoon. It is probably to this pieriod, or 
somewhat later, that we may refer the anecdote, if 
true, of the country lady, who, receiving as a present 
a small quantity of tea, in total ignorance of its real 
use» looked upon it as some outlandish vegetable, 
boiled it until she thought it was tendet, and then 
throwing away the water, endeavoured to eat the 
leaves. 

In the century between 1710 and 1810, the tern 
imported into England, amounted to upwards of 
750 millions of pounds, of which more than 630 
millions were sold for home consumption ; between 
1810 and 1828, the total importation elceeded 437 
minions of pounds, being on an average between 
twenty-three and twenty-four millions^ a year ; and 
in 1831, the quantity imported, was 26^043 J223 
pounds. 
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From an origuud'dramng of an M Sottentot hirai* 
mim — taken from Ufe. 
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booing anothert flodcs upon the fields^ 
His father's onoe^ where bow the white man hdldi 
His hameb sod issues forth his proad commands. 
His dark eye flashes sot ; Iiis listless hands 
Lean on the shepherd's staff; no more he wields 
The Libyan bow^biit to th' omessor yieklB 
Submissively his freedom and nis lands. 
He has no courage 1-— once he had— bat, lo ! 
Hani servitude halh worn him to the bone. 
No enterprise I—alas I the brand, the blow, 
Have humbled him to du8t-*e'en hope is j»ne. 
•*He*s a base-hearted hound— not worth nis food"— 
His master crie»— " he lias no oiiATrrODB f ' 



When the Dutch began to colonize the southern 
angle of the African continent, about the middle of 
the seventeenth cenUiry, they entered the country as 
friends, and easily obteined from the natives, for a 
few trinkets and |[.asks of brandy, as much territory 
as was required for their infant settlement. The 
native inhabitants, afterwards known by the name 
of Hottentots,* are described by the best authori- 
li^s as being at that period a comparatively numer- 
ous people. They were divided into many tribes or 
classes, under the patriarchal rule of their respec- 
tive chiefs or elders ; and as they did not, like the 
Caffem, cultiv^ grain or esculents, their only 
Steady occupation was the caje of their flocks and 
herds. Enjoying a serene and temperate climate, 
little clothmg or shelter was sufficient for their 
wants.. A mantle formed of sheepskins sewed to- 
gedier with threads of sinew, uid rendered soft and 
pliable l^ friction, sufficed for a garment by day and 
a blanket by night. A hut, framed of a few boughs 
or poles covered with rushmats, and adapted to be 
conveyed like a tent on the backs of their pack oxen, 
was a sufficient protection from the weather.? A 
bow and poisoned arrows, and the light spear or 
javelin, now known by the name of assagai, were 
their only arms, and were used alike for war or the 
chase. They were then (as their descendants con- 
tinue to be) bold apd ardent huntsmen ; for, with the 
formidable beasts of prey which inhabit the country, 
they had to maintain an incessant warfare in defence 
of their flocks, and in contending for the dominion 
of the desert They had also their quarrels and 
wars with each other ; but these appear to have been 
generally conducted with as moderate a degree of 
bloodshed and ferocity as is to bo found among any 
people in a similar state of society. Yet, though of 
a mild and somewhat inert disposition, they were by 
no means deficient in courage. They defeated and 
slew Almeida, the first viceroy of the Portuguese in 
India^ in an obstinate engagement at the Salt river, 
near the spot where Cape Town now stands ; and 
in Dr. Phillip's valuable "Researches in South 
Africa," will be found recorded, upon the authority 
of their Dutch invaders, the acts of bravery and he- 
roick devotion, exhibited by. individuals of this race 
scarcely to be surpassed in the history of any other 
people. 

For a considerable period the intercourse between 

* '* The name^" says Mr. Barrow, " that has been given to 
this people is a (abncation. HoUcnM is* a word that has no 
place or meaning in their language ; and they take to themselves 
the name under the idea of its being a Dutch word. Whence it 
has its derivation, or by whom it was first given, I have not 
been able to trace. When the cotmtry was first disooveied, and 
when they were spread over the sonthem angle of Africa, as an 
independent people, each horde had its particular name ; but 
that bv which the collective body as a nataon was distinguished, 
and which at this moment they bear among themselVMm every 
part of the country, is QiMfi9«w,"-.B«rrw?# TntPth in SmOh^ 
irn AA»Mi voL L p. UXH 



the Bunmean aetden apd the natives continaed,oa 
an amicable footing. The territorial occupation of 
the country was not at first the object of the Dutch 
East India Company, under whose control the set- 
tlement was placed ; and there was neither mineral 
wealth nor extraordinary fertility of soil to tempt the 
forcible appropriation of native labour in a way sim- 
ilar to what occurred in the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Peru. At length, however, the Dutch settlers 
discovered that though the country furnished neither 
gold nor silver, nor any of the much-prized tropical 
products, it was Well adapted for the culture of com 
and wine, and for the rearing of flocks and herds, 
almost without limit. Emigrants accordingly bbgan 
to flock to South Africa ; and the " white man's 
stride/'t with or without the nominal acquiescence 
of the natives, was gradually extended. Afl?r the 
lapse of a century and ,a half, the European intru- 
ders had acquired possession of nearly the whole of 
the extensive region now embraced by the colonial 
boundary, including the entire country inh:vbitcd bj 
the Hottentot race, with the exception of the arid 
deserts which afiford a refuge to the wandering 
Namacqua and Bushman hordes, and which are too 
steril and desolate to excite the cupidity of any 
class of civilized men. 

But it was not the soil of their country merely of 
which the Hottentots were deprived in the course 
of these encroachments. In losing the property of 
the soil, they also gradually lost the privilege of oc- 
cupying even the least valuable tracts of it for pas- 
turing their flocks and herds— their only means of 
subsistence, people , without land could have no ' 
occasion for cattle — ^no means of supporting them. 
Their flocks and herds, accordingly, also passed by 
degrees into the possession of the colonists. Noth- 
ing then remained of which to plunder them save 
the property of their own persons ; and of that, the 
most sacred and unalienable of all property, they 
were also at length virtually deprived. The laws 
enacted by the Dutch Home Government, it is true, 
did not permit the Hottentots to be pubhckly sold^ 
from owner to owner, as negro slaVes and other 
farm stock wore sold (and are still sold) in the same 
colony : but by the colonial laws and usages they 
were actually deprived of u right to their own la- 
bour, and reduced to a condition of degrading, grind- 
ing, and hopeless bondage, in fcome respects even 
more intolerable than colotiial slavery of the ordi- 
nary description. 

Le Vaillant has given a very lively, and uf on the 
whole, a just and accurate description of the Hotten- 
tots in their wild or semi-nomadick state. Mr. par- 
ro\«: has described, in a less ambitious style, bttl 
with equal force and accuracy, their character and 
condition a3 he found them at a somewhat later pe- 
riod (1797) after they had been as a people gener- 
ally subdued under tlie colonial yoke ; and he expo- 
ses, with a warmth which docs honour to his feel- 
ings, the iniquitous and inhuman conduct of their 
European oppressors. To enable the reader pro- 
perly to understand the situation of this people at the 
present time, we must give a brief view of them 

t The usual mode of measunne out a neW farm, during the 
Dutch occupation, was for the VM-wagt-MtefUr of the distriec 
^fitMdet or paee the ground; and half an hour's strkte in escb 
dirpQtion £pom tfas osntre^ or one how's walk across the VM 
(country) was the reinitiated extent of the farms.— See Barrow^ 
voLLp. !^. 
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wlieii Mr. Banow was Andilar-feaMBl of pttbUdk 
acconntf at the Cape in 1796 — SdA this we cannot 
do in any other (bnn ao well aa in that writer's own 
words. 

AAer mentioning the comparative hairiness and 
more numerous population of the Hottentots in their 
independent slate, which in the eastern part of the 
colony existed so late as about twenty years be- 
fore the period of his travels^ Mr. B. thus proceeds : 

** Some of these villages might have been expected 
to remain in this remote and not very populoas part 
of the colony. Not one, however, was to be founds 
There is not, in fact, in the whole extensive district 
of Graaif-Reynet, a single horde of independent 
Hottentots ; and perhaps not a score of individuals 
who are not actually in the service of the Dutch. 
Hiese weak people, the most helpless, and in their 
present condition perhaps the most wretched, of the 
human race, duped out of their possessions, their 
country, and their liberty, have, entafled upoj:i their 
nfiserable offspring a state of existence to which 
that of slavery mi^t bear the comparison of happi- 
ness. ' It is a condition, however, not likely to con- 
tinue to a very remote posterity: Their numbers.of 
late years have been rapidly on the decline. It has 
generally been observed that wherever Europeans 
have colonized, the less civilized nations have al- 
ways dwindled away, and at lensth totaOy disap> 
peared.** After specifying some other causes which 
he imagines may have contributed to the depopula- 
tion of the Hottentots, Mr. Barrow proceeds : — 

"To these may be added their extreme poverty, 
scantiness of food, and continu&l dejection of mind, 
arising from the cruel treatment they receive. 

" There is scarcely an instance of cruelty said to 
hnve been committed against the slaves in the West 
Indian islands, tfa^t could not find a parallel from 
the Dutch fanners of the remote districts of the col- 
ony towards the Hottentots in their service. Beat- 
ing and cutting with thongs of the hide of the sea* 
cow (hippopotamus) or rlunoceros are only gentle 
punishments, though this sort of whip, which 
they call sjamboc, is a most horrid instrument, be- 
ing tough, pliant, and heavy almost as lead. Firing 
small shot into the legs and thighs of a Hottentot, is 
a punishment not unknown to smne of the monsters 
who inhabit the neighbourhood of Camtoos river. 

" By a resolution of the old government, as unjust 
as it was inhuman, a peasant (colonist) was allowed 
to claim as his property, till the age of five ahd 
twenty,anthechilarenof the Hottentots in his service 
to' whom he had given in their infancy a morsel of 
meat. At the expiration of this period the odds are 
ten to one that the slave is hot emancipated. But 
should he be fortunate enough to escape at the end 
dfthis period; the best part of his life has been spent 
in a profitless servitude^ and he is turned adrift withr 
out any thing he can call his own, except the 
sheepskin on his back." Again, speaking of 
"those Hottentots living with the farmers of Graaff- 
Reynet in a state of bondage," Mr. Bairow adds, *'it 
is rare to observe the muscles of his face relaxed 
into a smile. A. depressed melancholy and deep 
gloom constantly overspread his countenance. 

'^ liow as they are sunk/' ho continues, " in the 
»cale of humanity, their character seems to have 
been generally mnoh tradoced attd aiefepresented. 
hk truo there ve not jnpny prepossefsing features 



IB the appearance of a Hottentot, bvt many amiable 
wad good oualities have been obscured by t£e ridic- 
ulous and labe accounts with which the world has 
been abused. They are a mild, quiet, and timid 
people; perfectly harmless, honest, and faithful; 
and though extremely phlegpnatick, they are never- 
theless kind and afi^ectionate to each other, and by 
no means incapable of strong attachments. A Hot* • 
tentot will at any time share his last morsel with his . . 
companions. They seldom quarrel among them- 
selves or make use of provoking language. They 
are by no means deficient in talent, but they possess 
little ambition to call it into action. • 

" The person of a Hottentot while young is by no 
means devoid of symmetry. They are ciean*limbed, 
well-proportioned, and erect. Their hands, their 
feet, and all their joints ' are remarkably smaU. 
Their cheek-bones are high and prominent, and with 
the narrow-pointed chin form nearly a triangle. . The 
nose is in some remarkably flat, inothers considerably 
raised. The colour of the eye is a deep chestnut ; and 
the eyelids at the extremity next the nOse, instead of ' 
forming an angle, as in Europeans, are rounded into " 
each other exactly like those of tk^ Chhiese, to * 
whom indeed in many other points they bear & phys* 
ical resemblance that is sufiiciently striking. Their 
teeth are beautifully white. The colour of the skin 
ir. that of a yellowish brown, or a faded leaf, but 
vety different from the sickly hue of ^ person in the : 
jaundice, which it has been described to resemble 
many indeed are nearly as white a^ Europeans. 
Some of the women, when young, are so well form- 
ed that they might serve as models of perfection m 
the human figure. Every joint and limb is rounded 
and weU-tumed, and their wholb body is without 
an angle or disproportionate protuberance. Their . 
hands and feet are small and delicately turned ; and 
their gait is not deficient in easy and graceful move- 
ments. Their charms, however, are very fleeting.* • 
He then describes their ugliness generally, at e * 
more advanced age. 

Such, with tl^ omission of some details, is the 
description of the Hottentots given by Mr. Barrow 
in his very instructive and able work on South * 
Africa. To thi& accuracy in almost every point the 
\vriter of this notice can bear witne^ ; and his ob« - 
ject in introducing it here is partly with a view to 
counteract the exaggerated notions that still gcner* , 
ally prevail respecting the physical deformity and 
moral debasement of this long-oppressed and calum- 
niated race of men ; and partly to enable the reader ' 
fully to appreciate the wretchedness of the condi- 
tion from which they have been at length raised by 
the tardy justice of the British government. Four * 
years arid a half ago, namely, in July 1838, the Hot- 
tentot Helots of the Capn, 30^000 in number, wore 
emancipated fVom their lo.i^ and grievous thraldom, 
and admitted by law to dl the rights and pri\ilegeSy^ 
civil and political, of the white colohists. 



WBITE WRrrreN IUGHT.-[A Twistificalion.J 
Write we know i* writtea right, 
Wheh we see it wntten write ; 
But when we see it wriuen right ^ 
We know it ie not written wi^it 
For wiite^ to have it written ngliv ' ) 

Must not be written right or wrignt, 
Nor yet should it be written rite ; ., 

. Bm )frW<, % so His writteaji^t-. . . ,^ 
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AMERICAN LYCEUM. 

(Continued from p: 30.) 
Qji Mti Jb t m eat m rAUt t'noiteMPsBs. Sat. 

At the conclusion of our first notice of this insti- 
fution, we started the inquiry, What equivaient has 
it xendeied for its discouragement of the American 
Associate Socie^, or how has it fulfilled the expec- 
utions of the country ? 

On recurring to the history of its operations, we 
w«re mortified to find, that, although we should be 
disposed to extend to it the most charitable credit, 
and are always happy to yield the fullest encourage- 
ment to the Mscenases that there may be many 
M^ros, the ]H:Dceedings of this association have 
been as. puerile and feeble, as its pretensions are 
empty and unjust. Established with the avowed 
purpose of supplying the great desideratum, namely, 
a National Institution, where the learned and efii- 
cient men of the nation might convene, to consult to- 
gether upon the interests of oar national literature 
and education, did not the country legitimately ex- 
pect either some projects for our national improve- 
ment, or at least some certain and definite results 
of goneral use and importance, that should be alike 
worthy of its high-sounding title and honourable to 
the nation ? Is it possible that the learned nien of 
England, France, and Germany, emulous as tliey are 
in the walks of science, can have looked upon such 
an institudon rising up in the country of aTranMin, 
and not have expected something of importance from 
it? Have not the friendi of educati n for a long 
tiow Anticipated a new and important era in oiur his- 
tory, as the result of such an establishment ? And 
has not the American Lyceum assumed to be such 
an institution, and flattered itself that it is satisfying 
th^. United States as well as Europe in this partic- 
ular? If it is, as we believe it to be, impossible to 
deny that it has assumed ^is rank and responsi- 
bility, it seems indeed proper to inquire, whether it 
maintains this high assumption, and justly discharges 
this reqMmsibility. 

Since the publication of our last number wehave 
received an anonymous communication, purporting 
la be an anawer to the notice of this institution thereio 
contained^ accompanied with several documents 
oontainfaig the history of the proceedings of the 
American Lyceum, from its first annual meeting; 
cherwhole of which, doubtless,* our kind correspond- 
ent intended should enlighten our ignorance of 
its object, and exalt our humble opinion of its pro- 
ceedings. We have been induced to believe, that 
we are indebted for this act of intended kindness, io 
the profound Corresponding Secretary of this asso- 
ciation, the sangtiw. officer referred to in our last 
MnAr, But as h does not directly attack our posi- 



tkxMi, and preeenta notlmlg important or Instruc- 
tive, we have deemed it not woith pnbli^ng, 
especially in its present sadly unfinished plight; 
regretting at the same time that we arp compelled 
thus to deal with the -communipatipns. of the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the great National Institu- 
tion of America. 

For the edification of the publick, and especially 
those readers who desire to know what the real or 
pretended objects of this Lyceum are, howover, we 
extract from the Secretary's letter the foUowing 
novel and important announcement : " The Ameri- 
can Lyceum, though it has not been able to accom- 
plish half the good it aims at, is yet not so inert as 
the Editor of the Family Magazine supposes. It 
has undertaken active operations of various kinds, 
for the promotion of useful knowledge : being found; 
ed on the principle [mark this] that all classes in . 
a country like ours, are capable of much mental 
improvement [!], and by simple means [!!]. The 
constitution limits the operations of the society to 
the dififusion of useful knowledge and the pronio* 
tion of education, principally in common schools ; 
while an amendment provides for the formation of 
several departments, by which persons interested in 
other branches, including the useful as well as fine 
arts, may be encouraged to coipmunicate their views, 
in a popular form, for the benefit of persons who 
may wish to learn something of them." [ ! ! ] 

Thus it is perceived we have the length an<l 
breadth, the height and depth of the (North and 
South) American Lyceum. Here we are officially 
informed from a source that assumes to be entitled 
to credit, that " all classes are capable of much 
mental improvement by simple means;** compre- 
hending, doubtless, under the term '' classes," the 
Wulwa nations of Mexico and the SimisD tribes x>f 
South America. This is the principle upon which 
the Lyceum is fotmded, and its operations tire 
limited to the dissemination of useful knowledge 
and the promotion of Education in common schools. 
This latter clause^ however, we think mus| certainly 
be an errour, for those operations of Che Lyceum 
which compass the mental improvement of tlio 
Simis tribes *' by simple means," must unquestion- 
ably be prosecuted through the medium of a very 
uncommon school. We cannot easily attach any 
other meaning to this statement of the principle on 
which it is sagely said the American Lyceum is 
founded. Sorely pitying the pedagogical mission* 
ary whom this grave institution undertakes to send 
to educate the fiflh-limbed, long-tailed, mbohievoua 
Ateles of South America, we will proceed to notice 
seriaiim the operations of the Lyceum. 

The Lyceum was orgaaiaBed, as we des^bed iit 
our last, in 189L- Ii» int annual ni^ting wat 
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Mdeii in ifefti te% ia'Mi^:, 1832^ «wl«fNaliMed in 
aenskni ita^ 4b,jb. Somo fiffy or mty membera it 
ia repoiledf'irare ptwaeaty mud Dr. John Qyiacon 
jRMided. Tlie'T0ibal vtoieAents o£ Bwinbdra con* 
dtBroing Lyoeiims that had tleeo fonn«d in differ- 
ent sec^ns of the coantiy, ahool whieh ive utosure 
iho reader, ^e' man of tlw sofaopi apparatus kndw 
adre than any other man in thenafion ; the reading 
df the annnal report, in whieh tho sutihor ii^onna us 
that 1h/b ti^Htr^ the Americaia t^y^nDtfaad been 
p«bliahed in the Aunva Fhnninenae, a- Rio de Ja- 
iMiio new^pfl^wr! and recommends that a bonding 
be erected which might aflbrd sifme visible eyidence 
of the society's existence, die infermd evidence 
doiMess being «ircimistiiiitial, iikvisible, and im* 
palpalde^ together Widi ihe.reading of several com- 
munications by different members, constituted the 
sole business of the Ljrceum. during- the session. 
The essays' were eight in number, vis. ; one on 
School IHsia^line, by Pcof. Giisoom ; One on the 
Stndy of onr Political Insdtutioos, by Mr. FreUof^uy- 
sen ; a third,^ on Piimlary Education in Spain, by Prof, 
Pizarro ; a fourth on the Introduction of the Natoral 
Sciencea ialo Cooniien Schooler by Prof* C. Dewey ; 
n paper on' Improving Common Sehools, by Mr. 
Peimy ; an^essay on Infant Edoeaiion, by Dr. Keagy ; 
on Learning to Emdi and Wlite the English Lpn- 
guage, by Dr. We^Ket nnd iMfikf^ a oonmnmication 
concemingl^J'^i^euibs, hyUbt. C M. Shepherd. Some 
of these essays had a litHe merit, others none at all, 
and have, we beUeve,' heen publiiiheA fai-the Annals 
of Education, a Boston paper. 

Atihe second amwal meetioigin 1833, nearly the 
same amount of husinees was transacted, though we 
know of bnt two decent essays that were read before 
die Lyceum at this session. One of these essays 
was on the Appropriate Use of the Bible in Common 
Education, by the much lamented Thomas S. 
'Grimkei* and the other on Vocal Musick as p, 
Braich of €oimnon Education, by Mr. W: C. Wood- 
bridge ; though the Lyceum cannot claim the credit 
of having caused the production of either. Both of 
these essays were highly creditable, the former 
'especially was excellent, aa almost every thing was 
ihat came from thc^ eloquent pen of Orimke. 

The meeting of 1834 was not of quite so high mo- 
n^ent as those of the preceding years. . The only thing 
of any io^qftance that was ppcsented to the.Lyceun| 
' this year; Was a smdl work by Pi<esidont Duer, oi| 
'the Consdtutional Jurisphxdence of theXJ. S., which 
fOfnUy paid publishing. The number 6f members 
in attendance wa^ aleo pvodigioisdy diminished. 

At the sesaioftOf May kMrt, seven comnnmieaitioBi 
were r^ad. Mdesrs. Dunlap^ Gole,and FVaser, fbr* 



on the Gcasac^ of the U. S.; a pi^er (^ Ednq^tion 
among the Armenians, by Mr. Oacanean, a native of. 
Armenia ; Miss Catherine £. Beecher's Essay on tho 
Edncaltion of Female Teachers, which had previonsr 
ly been publiBhed, was also read; and another on 
Books and Apparatus for the Blind, by Dr. Russ. Of. 
these essays we. can only say, that thej were ct 
moderate merit, with the exception of that of Miss 
Beecher. That essay is of more value and interest 
than all the other productions of the Lyceum put to- 
gether. It takes such a cmnprehensive and hbeical 
view of education and its wants in the Unite4 States ; 
exhibits so mucli practical knowledge and good 
sense inrelation to the condition of ^emaleSi their re«> 
sources, power, and capacity for usefulness ; the 
practicability and necessity of pacing the risinnj 
generation under their tutelage and control; and 
urges with so much eloquence the necessity of edu<^ 
csiting females liberally and thorou^^y for die espe* 
cial purpose of teaehing youth ; that, while it canr 
not fail to produce a powerful impression uppn tb^ 
intelligent of the female sex, to whom it opens a 
new and glorious prospect, it must also effectirel)r 
awaken the philantbropick and the educated of th^ 
country tp die full importance of this interesting but 
neglected, subject . We intend to publish this ad? 
mirable ^ssay ourselves, and hope it may readi.the 
understanding of eveiy intelligent individual inthe 
country. . . 

We have thus briefly reviewed the operations of 
the American Lycemn, and find Omselves at last 
only able to yield it ihe poor merit of having v^ 
quested the writing of some dozen or twenty es^ys^ 
and the Mother's Primer, in the space of five y^ars. 
These authors wrpte, not under die patronage Of 
pecuniary, encouragement of the Lyoeum^ but either 
for ^e or motiveo of philanthropy, at the soc^e^'s 
honourable jrequest, and doubdcM would have writ- 
ten^ and will c<mtinue to write, though, without the 
palo of this paternal and mciiing encouragemf nt. 
When knowledge is universally disaeminfited an^ 
all <' classes mentally in^prdved," l^ such " simple 
means" pr " requests," the earth will revolve in fk 
new .direction. Here is. our objection ; heie is the 
substance of our complaint ; the .Ajnerican Lyceuipi 
is not what it assumes to be ; neither is it what a 
National Literary Institutionn should be ; its false 
pretensions, while they deceive the people of this 
country, are calculated to retard our steps in the 
ffmnation of an enduring national literature, and. the 
establishment ^f a worthy national education so* 
ciety ; its ob}ecU are indefinite ; ita efforts are too 
feeUe and too Tagnely directed { its proceeding 
while diey aaaume a mock .parliamentaiy digni^. 



nished one each on die Fine Arts ; Prof. Dewey, one I are yet marked widi die juvenility of oqphomores. 
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In regard to its corpcfnl wxHeneef if h csn be «aid 
to hare any, it is like a certain militia company in 
New Hampshire, that was endowed witii a eapiain, 
a lieutenant, an ensign, four sergeants, and one pri* 
tate. Tbat redoubtable martial brancb of our na« 
tion's defence found no other active duties than those 
of drilling that lonely private, till hid devoted natore* 
fevolted at the continuous labour of ^e oppressive 
drill, and he suddenly profited of that virtuous ttdour 
which fortified his heeb. Not dissimilar to that 
patriotick band has been the condition of the Amen* 
can Lyceum, whose head, reversing the order of the 
jttggloifs fe^9 ^ every session sw&llows its own 
tody ! To illustrate ; the Lyceum has a President, 
fbinr or five Vice-presidents, and two iSeeretaries ;^ 
at one period of the session in 1833, for instance^ 
there were present four delegates ; the American 
Lyceum organized^ and one delegate was elected 
President, another Recording Secretary ; the re- 
inainiirg two were thrown upon their rights, ex cffieio^ 
which were manifbsted in this wise :--one made a 
motion, the other seconded it, and the votes of both 
carried it unanimously ! The Corresponding Sec- 
retary must then report, and the Executive Com- 
mittee go out to consult on certain national meas- 
ures ! Rata ams in terrisy would iiave appeared the 
wayworn delegate who had stepped into the midst of 
diese extraordinary operationsof the National Society 
at such a momentous crisis ! At the sesision of thia 
yesr, it became necessary at its dose to elect 
officers for the ensuing year, but there happened to 
bcf no members present. The Lyceum, however, 
was relieved by thd ingenious ei^iedient of a Boston 
gentleman preseiit, who, observing their embarrass- 
nient, kindly rose and moved that those who had 
officiated for the past year continue 4o hold their 
offices for the year ensuing. It is needless to re- 
maik, the motibn was adopted imanimously ! 

Judge fiat! describes a western man who carried 
a country ^^goods store in his hat, wbich same 
place i^ras also appropriated 16 dfe piirposes of a 
oouniry postoftce. If, i# the course of the year, 
curiosity should be excited to such a pitch, as^ to 
attempt to identify the American Lyceum, it wiH be 
fomid personated, incorporated, and perhaps visibly 
'alive In a Certain HttTe mortal secretarial existence, 
that perambulates Wall and l^assau streets, New 
York, and dabbles a little in newspaper fitoraline 
and ga'zetteers. 

This IS the great American Lyceum-»-4hese its 
operations— 4hat the mountain, &ese tibe mice. 

But the Secretary inquires, •• How can the Amen-* 
•an Lyceum be improved V* We can oxdy answer : 
' ^t^Umb »■ in 86 neqns cooBilittm, nboM madom 
Habctimaiiv eMn ooMilio TCgoe iioa pates. 

TIm thing tbatia itself has neither measure nor con* 



sideiaiion,-ceua«el eamiot role. Go liene to your 
family, your lieighbourbood, your beat-eetapaay, 
towti, ooun^, district, and- state lycemns^-aikii yoa 
will find 'more fliaa^sufficient room ibr jn>ur. labours 
for years to come.. W* are liot opposed tp. yonr 
neighbouAood lyceums ; the essays^ the Jooture, the 
debate, the convenatioa, ai they aie there prodnce4f 
are higUy useful, important, essential. Cidtivate 
them; keep up the interest; let them be at^^dod 
fully, pnm^oally; ikey enki||e the reseufoes of 
happiness, .libenliae the afiectimiev enli^iten tiia 
understanding. When these approxiiiiate to a nsxre 
perfect system, and attain te a. less equivocal per- 
•nanency, then wfll be abundant time to lake up the 
minor consideration of a Nadonal Society. "'Lei 
us create the state systent first," said CSrirake, **and 
then we may safely leave the Stale Lyceum to de- 
cide for itself and its constitueota, whether it shsO 
be represented in the National Soctety^". If it sfaall 
ever possiUy be deemed expedient, dua the various 
lyceums of the couaury should be represented in a 
national assembly, we pray th^ ouiy hit' upon a 
eager principle for its foundaSiaa, be inbted with a 
little more energy and sense, have a moie definite 
purpose, more body, more medes^, and a tittle leae 
empiricism than have distinguudied that burieaqoe 
upon the system, '^ The American lyeeoBBU^ 



SDFERSTmOlf 3' OP TBE DRinDl& 

The Druids, or Priests of the Ancieal Britons, jue 
said to have retained the belief of one supteme God, 
all-wise, almighty, and all-merciful, from whom all 
things which have life proceed ; though they feigned 
that there were other gods beside Him in whom we 
live and move and have bur being ; Teuiattes, w&n 
&ey called the ikther, and Tsiaais the thwiderer, and 
Hesus the god of battles, and Andraste the goddess 
of victory : Hu the migh^, by whom it is Relieved 
that Noah,,fhe second piqrent of the human^ race, was 
intended ;Ceridwen, a goddess in whose ritee the 
preservation of mankind in the stk was figured ; and 
Beal or BeUmue-^br the Ph<Bniciai|shad intiodLUced 
the worship of their Baal. 

By favour of these false gods, the Dniiids preteod> 
ed to foretel futiure events, and as their servants 
and favofmtes they demanded g^ tind ofierings 
fiKmi the deluded mukitnde. The better' to secme 
this revemie, they, made the people^ atthe beginaing 
of winter, extinguish all their fires on one day, uid kin- 
dle them again from the sacred fire of the Druids, 
which would make the house fortunate for the enso- 
ing year; and if any man came who had not paid his 
yearly dues,' they refesed to give him a spari^, nes- 
th«r doTBt any of his neighbours relieve nim : nor 
might })e himself procure fire by any other means, 
so Aat he and his &mi]y were de|^ved of it till he 
had discharged ^e utterm(3«t of his debt. They 
ereeted abo great stones, so^^ cunningly fitted one 
upon aaodieri that if the upper one were touched in 
a certain place, tbpm^ om^ with a fin^r, it would 
rock 9 wbereas no strength of man might avail le 
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inore it ffajiplied to anyotfier (mrt : hither ihviy led 
tboie wko ^ero aeeus^d of Miy oriioieri ftnd, lotder 
pretence thai the, ge^s wouUly hy Ihis Xemt of trial, 
ehoW' the goilt or iooocence jof the party, directed 
him where to touch and maj^e the proof : and thus, 
at their discretion, they either absolved the accused, 
• ur mnd^ theni appear guilty. - 

The mistletoe, the seed whereof is eaten and Toid- 
ed by the iwrJs, ^nd thus conveyed from one tree to 
another, thtvy afTected to hold in veneration. When 
it was discovered growinjf upon an oak, upon which 
tree It is rarely to he found, the Druids went thither 
%ith gteat solemnity, and all things were tnade 
r«^y for sacrifice Knd Jot feinting. Two white 
bulls were fastened by theiir horiis t<^ the tree; the 
officiating pi^iejst ascended, and cut the mistletoe with 
a gold&h knife ;' others stood below to receive it 
in a white wodlen cloth, and it was carefully plre- 
.served, that . water wherein it had been steeped 
might be adiainistered to me4, as an antidote ag^st 
poison, and to cattle, for the dake of making them 
fruitful. The sacrifice was then performed. The 
best axrd most beautiful of the fiocks and herds were 
seleded for Ubis pcnrpose. The vt6tim was dii^ded 
inta thsee 'pariii: ooe was oooaqmed aa a bnrnt- 
pffering; he who made the ofierin^ feasted iq)on 
another, with his friends ; and the third was the por->' 
tion of the Druids. In this wise did they delude 
the peopid. But ihey had^ worse rites thim these, 
aad were-^ guil^ of greater abonmiatidiia. They 
w^re Botomi^ ab^ve the priesta of e^0ry other idol- 
atry, ibr the practice of, pretended n^gick. They 



m<;de the people pass throiigh Hrej in honour of Baal ; 
and thoy ofiered i:p the life of man in sacrifice, say- 
ing that whe^ the victim was smitten with a sword, 
they could discover events which were to cbnie, by 
the manner in which he fell, and the flowing of^'hui 
blood, and the c^uiverin^ of his body in the ^t of 
deadi, Whpn a chief was afflicted with sickness, 
they^ sacrificed a human victim, because^ they said 
the continuance of his life might be purchased if 
another life were offered up as its price; and io 
like manner, men were offered up when any calam 
ity befell the people, and when they were about to 
engage in war. Naked women, stained with ^ 
dark blue die of woad, assisted at these bloody rites. 
On greater occasions, a huge figure, in t|ie rude 
likeness of man, was- made of wickerwork, and 
filled with men : as many as were condemned to 
death for their offences were put into it ; bu*t if th^se 
did not st^c^ to fill the image, the mhocent were 
thrust in, and they surrounded it with straw and 
wood, and set fire to it, and bonisumed it, with 9M 
whom it contahied. • 

Their domestick institutions Were not less perni- 
cious than their idolatry, A wife was cominon to 
aU the kinsmen of her husband, a custom which 
prevented zXL connubial love, and destroyed the nat* 
ural affection between child aiid lather ; for every 
man had >as nany wives a$ he had kinsiften, and 
no man knew his child, nor any child its father. 
These were the abominations of our British fathers 
after the light of the Patriarchs ^as lost amon^ 
them, and before they received ^e light of the gospel 
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ITEXS OK mTELUOENCR. 
A very violent and destructive tornado occurred at 
New Brunswick, N. J«, on Friday the 19th Juno. It 
approached that city firom the northwest, having the 
* appearance of an immense conical volume of black 
smoke, filled with flakes of fire from some burning 
hnildii^, and greatly agitated by (he air. "It occu- 
piedr" says the Fredoniaa, '*a width varying from 
one hundred, to two hundred yards, now contracting 
and then expanding, and had an undulatu^ as well as 
whistling motion, striking the earth with great forces 
and tearing up the largest and most firmly rooted tree^. 
or twisting them off, and then rebounding, taking off 
the roofs and uj^er stories of the strongest buildings/ 
and j^Lssing over one here and there* with scarcely 
any damage. Its course wa$ southeast.'' 
. Ailer it led New Brunswick it seems to have 
erossed the Raritan, and pursued its way to Piscat- 
away, two miles distant, which is almost e^ntirely do* 
mdished. It followed the Raritan out to the ocean. 

In New Brunswick three lives were lost, and many 
individuals were sei^ously wounded. The lo^,of 
property is estimated at $75,960. ' 



NOTICES, REVIEWS, *c. 

'*The AHKRICAN AlOTHM&ITOIL^dapted'to ^ trade and 
commerce of the Utdied Suites^ emoracmg the most oondse 
piacfical ealcriatuxas' of roal bi]ahiaB& net to be fiMBd in any- 
other book of the Kind; exAnpiified by the anthoir's method, 
of teaohing arithmedck andbook-keepihfi^ on the black boanlB. 
Desiffned for th e vm OT Schools, Academies^ ^lid Glerki^ by 
JAME$ BfiNNfitT, Aeco|iat«ot| Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law; author of the American .«ystem of practical bpok- 
kieeping, and nrofessor to the inatituto <Df acOountanta of ^& 
atateof NewVork." 

The mercantile conununity ate i^telidy indebted to 
Nb, Bennettjior his invaluable ^' System ofBooh-Kup- 
^/* And WB thmk Aeir obligations vastly increased 
by the publication of this Arithmetick» which coBitains 
more useful, ^d indeed indispensable instrup^cmfor' 
thai portion of 'Our jroufh w1k>^ are educa^ng for the 
omnMii^-hoose; tl^an dl other similar works whidi 
have been published in this country put together. 

** General Partnerships," " Exchange/' « Bank In- 
terest,**^ ''Mercantilelnterest,** " Biseount,'* "Ensur- 
ance," and " Commisaion,'' are ^moeg the branches 
presented in &is bopk> all of which are treated of 
in a clear and perspicuous jianner. 

THE NORTH AHBRIOAN ABjTHMEfnGK. 
0y F^uUBBio Bmat0M» 

Agfeeably to our promise we extend^mr notice of 
tUswork # 

Arithmetick, whether we consider its stqdy u» » 
qualification for active business, or as a mental di3^ 
pline, holds the £rat place in the education of youths 
As sooa as the child has learned to read, it is of the 
first importance thikt a knowledge of aritlunetick, com- 
petent tothe traasactiott of busiiiessi be secured to him. 
Nor is it less importaat tbat it should be thi^ eaify 
iatroduced, as adismplinef^r theDiin4^oflhpal«dfliit, 
who intends to pursue a more extensire eourse of 
study. And yet, notwithstanding itar'great importance, 
fto science has been more superficially tatigkt, or inore 



iraperfecfly onderatood, Bp^ have been mul^NPi^ 
Hpon the subject, and teacher^ have anxiously SGU|^t, 
in each soeoessive pohjleation, relief from embanms- 
ments into which former ones had ihrovm theiii, unXil 
by successive disappointments they had become near- 
ly ducouvaged. The majority, of teachers, 'tis true 
hffve been aati^ed with teachingihe meehamoal ope- 
rations which are pointed out in the rules df Pike and 
DaboU. But the active, intelligent md conscientieua 
teacher, mortified at eeeing a noble science of suck 
practical utility thn* chained down to mechanical 
rules, has thrown aside all 'books snd made hmteij 
a hook to his scholars. This is the state in which Mr. 
Emersmi's work. finds our schools in regard to the 
arithmetica} science. It ought^faowever, to be remark- 
ed, tiiat much, credit is dneto Mr-Cofimmforhiaad'' 
ndndile little book on '^ Mental Arithm^lfck^'--4o Mr. 
Hasler for a treatise on ** DeinonstrattVe J^ridpneticV* 
-^uid to Mr. Cobb and many other authors for useful 
hints, and correct rules in Expleaatoiy an<i €>perative 
Aiithmetiok. But iiolwxihata»dirig 4li^.^abom:8 of ail 
t&ese men, it stffl* remained finr eome inlnid to the 
cause of education to ttnite the three branches of 
mental, demonstiSiLtiyei end operative arithmetick info 
006 p9iaaiM^H9mtfm(^tm4tk^ lliiSyiiiOTir judg- 
metit^ Mr. Emerson has done. In ihe Third Part of 
his arithmetick he bus imbodied in a condensed form, 
infonni^tipn on a variety of subjects, pro4pexiy connect- 
<^d ^with arithmetidc, which can: be flnrnd Inno clher 
Americaa pidiHcation ; and idneh joot oo^ renders 
il moi|B interesting and instructive toihe student, but a 
convenieitt bocA: of reference to the man of busineos. 
That there will heman^ improvements on Mt. Emer- 
son's system there can be no dpHbt f but so far as we 
have been able to judge, his syslem embraces moat of 
fhe advantages of all the o^her systems now in use. 

It is published in thtee parts, which ^re ealeulalod 
to lead the student onirom the elementary principles, 
ihoroughly and understandingly, to Ae more abstrvae 
branches of the sciencor The first intended for Ibe* 
^ners, the last for advanced scholars. The work 
i9, we believe, in every respect original, Imd cost the 
author many years of industrious study. We qan* 
eescfly.fec^i^eQd it to teachers and stents as a 
work of great merit. 

OONSdOtlS GCILT.^^. It pAiuusDiOr 

. . :> BeUete it not mv mother, hope it net 

The earth will wnisper it whffire'er I tread; . 
Blood, l>lood will mark my fijotatepa aal walk, 
And evtfx blade ef graaa I eniflh wOl blaed. 

Tlie wavea will mnrmur it whoe'er they ro& 
Over iSbe aanda that hide the cmel deed : 
. Ths winds wiU. howl it in the midnii^t 1^ : 
' Its'^fara that See ua now be^Y my crano 
With winking; and diould all theae omena m, 
v 'HiareiiawmieeaherewithiBagainitnia 

. Thia brow of mine wffl bear thamutderei 
AAd tMft pfiialedkhBari beateCi^ifnfaN^ 
What aead of witnwafv whio mhjM| Ms 
latmsT 
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CATCHING WILD HORSES ON A PRAIRIE. 
Immensely rariegated as is the surface of the 
globe, there are still but few of its features that 
present an aspect of more surpassing interest and 
beauty than the far-lengthening, wide-expanding 
prairie. The oceans, the mountains, the hills, the 
valleys, the torrents and rivers, afford thousands of 
most admirable scenes, but the face of a prairie 
smiles with surpassing charms, with indescribable 
loveliness. 

**Lo! they stretch 
In ury unduIatiooB, fiir away, 
As if an ocean in its gentlest swell 
Stood stillk with all its rounded billows fixed 
And motionless for ever.— Motionless 1 
No, they are all unchained again. The douds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and beneath, 
The suzfaoe rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
Hie sunny ridges, Breeaees o'f the South I 
Who toss the golden and the flame-Uke flowers, 
And pass the prairie hawk, that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, /et moves nat— ye have played 
Among the palras of Mex.00, and vines 
Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That from the firantains of Sonore gUde 
Into the calm Pacifick— have ye fonned 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than thisi 
Man hath no part in all this glorious woik : 
Tlie hand that built the firmament hath heaved 
And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their hopes 
With herbage, planted them with island groves, 
And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky — 
With flowers whose glory and whose multitnd 
Rival the constellations I The great heavens 
Seem to Btoop down upon the scene in love— 
A nearer vault, and of a tender hue, 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills." 

Stretching far away with indistinct boundaries, or 
merging into the horizon, the southern prairie ap- 
pears like a vast sea ; its undulations, the seeming 
swells, its clumps of trees, the islands. Whether 
the tall, luxuriant grass, mingled with an innumerable 
variety of flowers loaded with perfume, waves upon 
its surface, or is shorn close like a pasture, it always 
exhibits the aspect of imequalled fertility and beauty, 

** And the heart BweUs, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the endreUng vastnef^s." 

• The rich clumps of- fine trees, collected together 
here and there in ev^ possible form, and of every 
species, and some of them planted with the nice 
regularity of art, add the charm of variety to the 
lovely scene, while they afford a grateful shelter to 
the wandering herds and the weary hunter. 

It is a rapturous vision to gaze upon these " gar- 
dens of the desert ;" but how few ever enjoy the 
luxury ! Few countries are adorned with the beau- 
tiful scenes, and none more bountifully than America. 
In no portions of America do they exhibit more 
beautiful or more varied aspects than in Mexico and 
Texas. The jnairies of Texas especially, are as 



wonderful in their vast extent, as they are peculiar 
in beauty and singular in fertility. The adventurous 
colonist attracted by the paradisiacal scene, who ia 
perhaps, the first 

« of that advandng multitude^ 

Which soon shall fill these deserts,*' 

finds himself not in this great solitude alone. It la 
thickly peopled with myriads of gaudy insects thai 
flutter over the flowers, with sliding reptiles, beav- 
tiful birds, graceful deer, bounding buflfaloes, and 
numerous troops of fine and noble wild horses. The 
settler selects his spot, builds himself a dwelling in 
a shady island, and by conforming to certain requi- 
sitions of the government, becomes at once the 
rightful proprietor of nearly as much territory as his 
eye can at once survey, and when he finds time to 
enclose it with substantial landmarks, he feels secure 
against intrusion. He plants his sugar and his 
cotton, and whatever ^Ise he may choose to cultivate, 
and the benignant climate and prolifick soil shortly 
yield him the most abundant crop, and he reaps more 
than a hundred fold. The soil is easily subdued, 
and with little care whole herds of cattle grow up to 
enliven the wide domain, where they roam through- 
out the year without bams and without the northern 
haystacks or granaries. If he wishes a horse or a 
drove of horses to ride, to travel, to hunt, to work, 
he has only to ride into the prairie, and the animals 
cost him only the trouble of catching them. The 
horses of Texas are small^ run wild in numerous 
droves over the prairies, and are easily taken and 
rendered serviceable. They were probably originally 
introduced by the Spaniards, and are called mustangs. 

To illustrate the manner of taking these animals, 
is the object of the engraving and the present article. 

The pursuer provides himself with a strong 
noosed cord, made of twisted strips of green hide, 
which, thus prepared is called a Uuo, the Spanish 
word for a band or bond. He mitmts a fleet hore^ 
and fastens one end of his lazo to the animal, coils 
it in his lefl hand, leaving the extended noose to 
flourish in the air over his head. Selecting his 
game he gives it chase; and as soon as he ap> 
proaches the animal he intends to seise, he takes 
the first opportimity to whirl the Uuo over his head, 
and immediately checks his own charger. The 
noose instantly contracts around the neck of the 
fugitive mustang, and the creature is thrown vio- 
lently down, sometimes unable to move, and gene- 
rally for the moment, deprived of breath. This 
violent method of arrest frequently injures the poor 
animal, and sometimes even kills him. If he es- 
capes however with his life, he becomes of great 
service to his master, always remembering with 
great respect the rude instrument of his capture and 
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ever atterwards yielding immediately whenever lie 
feels the lazo upon his neck. 

Being thus secured, the lazoed horse is blind- 
folded ; terrible lever, jaw-breaking bits are put into 
his mouth, and he is mounted by a rider armed with 
most barbarous spurs. If the animal runs, he is 
spurred on to the top of his speed, until he tumbles 
down with exhaustion. Then he is turned about 
and spurred back again ; and if he is found able to 
run back to the point whence he started, he is 
credited with having bottom enough to make a good 
horse : otherwise he is turned off as of little or no 
value. This process of breaking mustangs to the 
bridle is a brutal one, and the poor animals often 
carry the evidence of it as long as they live. After 
service during the day, they are hoppled by fasten- 
ing their fore legs together with a cord, and turned 
out to feed. To fasten them to one spot in the 
midst of a prairie, where neither tree, nor shrub, 
nor rock is to be found, is quite a problem. But 
fhat is accomplished by putting on a halter, tying a 
knot at the end, digging a hole aboul a foot deep in 
the earth ; thrusting in the knot, and prosaiiig the 
earth down around it. As the horse generally pulls 
nearly in a horizontal direction, he is unable to 
draw it out. 

The mustangs are small, generally about thirteen 
hands high, strong, well-formed, and of various 
colours. They have a most malicious expression, 
and are very crafty and mischievous. When a 
number are caught, they are generally driven to 
markot, where they are purchased for three or four 
dollars, branded, hoppled, then turned out and' 
abandoned to themiselves until needed. At some 
future time they will doubtless become a vahiable 
article of export 



HISTORY. 
EGYPT. 1004—752 R C. 



£|^t continued to be governed by a race of 
l^gs^ concerning whom the common accounts seem 
not to be very satisfactory. The most considerable 
or the best known of them were Shishak, Rhamses. 
Amenophis IV., ap^ Thuoris. Shishak is mention- 
ed in Scripture, and he is by some authors consid- 
jered the same as Sesostris. But we are disposed 
to consider Seso^s ae nmph i|iore ancient, and 
have accordingly spoken of him in a former period. 

Concerning Shishak, it appears that he built many 
templea and cities, dug canals, and am^ng other 
conquests, took Jerusalem and spoiled the teiiq;>le. 
. Rhamses possessed a very avarieioua dispoaitioii. 
Diodorus informs us, that he was never at any ex- 
pense either for the honour of the gods, or tlM wel- 
fare of hia people ; but that hia sole ddi|^ was in 
the augmentatioa of his private treaaore, which, at 
his decease, amounted to no less thaa 400,000 
taleAta. 



Amenophis IV. is thought to be the same with 
Memnon, whose famous statue was said to utter k 
sound at the rising of the sun. The monument in 
which he was buried, is much celebrated .for its 
magnificence. He acquired great renown by his 
expedition against the Bactrians. 

Thuoris lost the Egyptian possessions in the East; 
and after his death, Egypt, reduced within its na^ 
ural boundaries, was divided among several little 
kingdoms for about 44 years. 

PHCENICIANS. 

The Phoenicians, during this period, were govern- 
ed by the successors of Hiram, of whom the first 
was Baleoaar, his son ; and the seventh from him 
was Pygmaken^ the brother of the celebrated Dido. 
The cruehies of Pygmalion oUiged her to fiee to 
Afriea, where she founded a mighty sovereignty, as 
will now be mentioned. 

CARTHAGK. 

According to the most probable aecounts, it was 
869 years B. C. when Dido arrived in Africa. The 
history of the Carthaginians is dated from this event. 
She fixed her habita^m at the bottom of a gulf, on 
a peninsula, near the spot where Tunis now stands. 

From this Carthage arose, -a city which after- 
wards became famous for its wealth and power, and 
from its connexion with the Roman wars. The ' 
early history of the people, who were called after 
the name of their principal city, is but little known. 
Its latter history is involved in that of Rome. , 

It is probable Dido might have found a few in- 
habitants in this place, whom its local advantages 
had induced to settle diere ; but to her and her at- 
tendants, Carthage is doubtless indebted for a regular 
foundation. 

The colony had tbe^ same language, and national 
character, and nearly the same law ^, with die pa- 
rent state. In the height of its splendour, it possess- 
ed a popolation of 700,000 inhabitants, and had 
under its dominion 300 small cities, bordering on 
the Mediterranean sea. It attained the 2enith of its 
glory under Hannibal and Hamilcar. 

I^gmalion, wishing to possess himself of the im- 
mense riches of Sichaeus, the husband of Dido, took 
an opportunity, while they were engaged in a chase, 
to run hun through the body with a spear. The 
suspicion of his sister was awakened ; but conceal- 
ing her design, she reqirested Pygmalion to fumiA 
her with men and ahips, to convey her ellects to a 
small city between Tyre and Sidoh, that she mi^t 
live there vrith her brother Borca. 

The king granted her request ; but Dido had no 
sooner embarked her property on board, than her 
brother and others, wlu> uvoured her real desigti, 
set sail for Cyprus, whence they carried' off a great 
number of young women, and then steered their 
course to Aftica. 

The Tyrian monarch, thus defeated in his 
schemes, was about to send a fieet after the fugi- 
tives : but the te^s of his mother, and the threaten- 
ing predictiMis of the oracle, prevented his intended 
revenge. 

Carthatfe maintaiaed three famous wars against 

Rome, called the Punick wars, in the third of which 

it was totally destroyed by Scipio, ^e^ second Afin- 

It WW as nules in ckeumftlrence, and 
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.vben it was set on fire b} tbe Robmuis it burnt in- 
atly 17 days. 



ITALT. 

In Italy, at the time of Numitor, about 775 B. C.» 
there was a turn in events deserving our notice. 
AnmUus, the brother of Ntamtar, being ambitious of 
the throne, usurped the government, and connected 
this act with the murder of the king's only son, and 
with compelling Rhea Sylvia, his only daughter, to 
become a vestal. He dius meant to prevent any 
from becoming claimants to the throne. 

The event, however, frustrated the hopes of Amu- 
lius ; for from Sylvia q>rung Remus and Romulus, 
twin brothen, who, at length overcoming Amulius, 
leplaeed their grandfather, Numitor, on the ^one. 

Amulius, hearing of the birth of Remus and Rom- 
ulus, so contrary to his expectations, ordered the 
mother to be burned alive, the punishment of incon- 
tinent vestals, and the children to be thrown into the 
river Tiber. The latter sentence was executed, but 
the former was prevented by the intercession of a 
daughter of Amulius. 

The infants, thou^ put into ^e Tiber, were sav- 
ed, since the basket in whieh they were covered, 
ik>ated on the surface. .. It was bozne to the foot of 
the Aventine mount, and there Stranded. According 
. to some accounts, a she-wolf suckled them, which 
is incredible. 

According to other accounts, the woman who pre- 
served and nursed them, wss called Lupa^ and as 
Lupa is the I^Uin word for she-wolf, this circum- 
stance might have caused the nustake. 
1 The two brothers became shepherds, were fond of 
bunting wild beasts, and at length turned their arms 
.against the robbers that infested the country. Hav- 
ing been informed of their high birth, they collected 
their friends, and fought against Amulius, their un- 
cle, and killed him. 

Numitor, after an exile of 42 years, was then 
called to the throne again, and was happy to owe 
his restoration to the bravery of his grandsons. 
^. Such were the youths who were destined by Provi- 
dence to lay the foundation of a city, which became 
. the mistress of the world. 

DBSnNGUTSHED CHARACTERS IN THIS PERIOD. 

Sohnum^ the son of David by Bathsheba. \\v 
succeeded David in the kingdom of Israel. He 

. was the wisest of mankind. In early life he ap- 

, peared to be exemplar}^ m piety, but.was afler^vards 

. g«Uty of great defection from the strictness of reli- 
gion. It is believed, however, that he did not die 
an apostate; • The temple which he erected at Jeru- 

. salem in.h<mour i:>^ the God of Israel, has also ren- 
dered his name immortal. 

He wiDte the books of Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, 

, and the Canticles, all in^ired by the Spirit of God. 
Hd died 975 years B. C. aged 58 years, and having 
reiffned 40 years. ' 

Homer was not only the greatest of the Greek 

. poeta, but the earliest whose w«rks have survived 
the devastations of time* On these accounts he is 
styled the father of poetry, and indeed, so far as we 
can know with certainty, he is the most ancient of 
all profane classical writers. 
Accordii^ to common tradition ho was bom on 

^ the river Melos, not far from Smyrw. Seven iUiis- 



triouB cities contended for die honour of havmg 
given him birth : Smyrna, Cdophon, Chios» Argos, 
Athens, Rhodes, and Salamis. His father's name 
was Mason, and his mother's Critheis. The cir- 
cumstances of his life are little known, but it was 
agreed that he was a wmdm^g poet, and that he 
was blind. 

His greatest poems, (and they are among the 
greatest of uninspired books,) are the Iliad and 
Odyssey, Other works have been ascribed to him, 
but without having been sufficiently substantiated. 
His poetry is characterized by sublimity, fire, sweet- 
ness, elegance, and universal knowledge. 

The poems of Homer are the compositions of a 
man, who travelled and examined, with the most 
critical accuracy, whatever he met in his way. 
Modem travellers aie astonished to see the difierent 
scenes which his pen described, almost 3,000 yesin 
ago, still appearing the same ; and the sailor who 
steers his course idong the iEgean, beholds all hbi 
promontories and rocks which presented themselves 
to Nestor and Menelaus, when they returned victo- 
rious from the Trojan war. 

The first appearance of Homer's poems in Greece, 
was about 200 years after the supposed time of tlie 
bard. Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, was the first 
who arranged the Iliad and Odyssey in the form in 
which they now appear to us. The Amndelian 
marbles Bx the period in which he flourished, at 
907 years B. C. 

Hesiod is generally considered as having been a 
contemporaiy of Homer. He was bom al Ascra in 
Bosotia. ' lUs greatest production was a poem on 
Agriculture^ which contains refined moral reflections, 
mingled with instmctions for cultivating fields. 

His TfteogonVf another poem, gives a faithful ac- 
count of the gods of antiquity. Hesiod is admired for 
elegance and sweetness. Cicero highly commends 
bim, and the Greeks were so parti^ to his mo>ral 
poetical instmctions, that they required their chil- 
dren to learn them all by heart. 

LycurguSf the son of king Eunomus, flourished 
about 884 years B. C. He was regent of Sparta, 
until Charilaus, his nephew, had attained to mature 
years. Then leaving Sparta, he travelled in Asia 
and Egypt, for the purpose of improving his mind, 
and observing the manners, customs, and political 
institutions of different'nations, 

Upon his return, he reformed tlie abuses of the 
state, banished luxury, and produced a system whicb 
gave rise to all the magnanimity, fortitude, and intre- 
pidity, which distinguished the Lacedaemonians. 

He first established a Senate, which was composed 
of 28 Senators, whose authority was designed to 
preserve the tranquillity Of the state, and maintain a 
due and just fequilibrium bet\^een the kings and the 
people, by watching over the entroachments of the 
formef , and cheeking the seditious convulsions of 
the latter. All distinctions of rank w^e destroyed, 
and by making an equal and impartial division of 
the land among the members of the commonwealth, 
Lycnrgus banished luxury, and encouraged the use- 
ful arts. The use of money, either of gold or 
silver, was totally forbidden, and the introduction of 
heavy brass and iron coin, brought no temptations 
to the dishonest, and left every individual in pos- 
session of his eflfecti without any fear of robbery 
I or violence. All the citizens dined in common, and 
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tio one Ind greater ckumil to indcilgQiice tln^ 
The interooiirae of Spirta with other natioiis was 
t'orbiddett^ and ifew were pennilted to travel. The 
3imitfaa were intrusted to the pnUick master as soon 
as they had uttained the seventh year, and their 
education was left to the wisdom of the laws. 
They were taught early to think, to answer in a la- 
ooniek manner, to attempt to excel in repartee. 
They were encouraged to steal, and theft was only 
punished for being discovered. Thus we are told 
that a youth who carried t>ff a fox beneath his cloak, 
permitted the animal to gnaw into his. vitals, rather 
than disclose his theft by dropping the prize. 

Having established his laws, and engaged the 
citizens not to alter them until his return, he left his 
country, and, by a voluntary death, rendered that 
event impossible; thus securing, as far as in his 
power, the perpetuity of his institutions. The laws 
of Lycurgus were abrogated by PhiSopoemen, but 
soon after re-established by the Romans. 

DidOj also called EUs9a^ was a daughter of Belns, 
king of Tyre, and married her uncle Siehsus. Her 
husband haring been murdered by Pygmalion, the 
successor of' Belus,' the disconsolate princess, with 
a number of T}nrians, set sail in quest of a settle- 
ment. A storm drove her fleet on ^e African coast, 
and there she founded, or enlarged a city, that 
became mfich celebrated in the annals of history. 

Her beauty, as well as the fame of her enterprise, 
gained her many admirers, and her subjects wished 
to compel her to marry larbas, king of Mauritania, 
by whom they were threatened with war. Dido re- 
quested three months for consideration, and, during 
that time, she erected a funeral pile, as if wishing, 
by a solemn sacrifice, to appease the manes of 
Sichaeus, to whom she had avowed eternal fidelity. 

When her preparation was completed, she stabbed 
herself on the pile, in presence of her people, and 
by this desperate feat, obtained the name of Dido, 
valiant woman. The poets have made ^neas and 
Dido contemporapeous, but this is only a fiction, al- 
lowed perhaps by the fulea^^heir art. 

Isaiah was the son of AmoSj and'T)f the lineage 
of David. He prophesied from 735 to 681 B. C. 
during the reigns of several kings of Judah. He is 
the greatest and the sublimest of the prophets. He 
reproved the sinners of his day with boldness, and 
exposed the many vices that prevailed in the nation. 
He is called the evangelical prophet, from his fre- 
quent allusion to, and prediction of gospel times, 
lie is said to have been cut m two with a wooden 
saw, by the cruel king Manasseh. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The simple substances tohich compose the solid parts 
of the globe. 1. SaUne^ earthy , and infiammable sub- 
stances. 

The various substances of which the s<did parts 
of the earth are formed, are either simple, that is, 
formed of the siarae chymical elements, and having 
for their nucleus the same integrant molecule ; or 
aggregate, that is, composed of two or more simile 
substances. The first of these substances are min- 
eralsy the objects of the sciences of mineralogy and 



crystallography; the secoiid are the rooks and 
earths, which belong to the province of geognosy. 

In the mineral kingdoms four classes are dis. 
tinguished; the first comprehends saline or acid* 
iferous substances, which are composed of an acid 
united to an earth or an alkali, and sometimes to 
both. The second contains the earthy substanoes, 
into the composition of which earths akme enter, or 
sometimes an earth united to an alkali ; m the thii^ 
class are placed all infiammabkr substances which 
are not metallick; substances hitherto imperfectly 
analyzed, but which may be distinguidied by the 
property which they possess, of burning, wiUi de- 
composition, or of evaporating. The fourth class 
embraces the metaUick substances known by their 
brilliancy, by their great specifick gravity, and in 
part, by their ductility and malleability. 

In oonsidering the mineral kingdom, in so far as 
it regards physical geography, we can only glance 
generally at the genera most abundant in nature, and 
3ie species most remarkable for their physical qual- ^ 
ities. 

The carbonate of lime, that is, lime combined with 
carbonick acid, and also called calcareous spar, is 
the most abundant of any known mineral substance 
on the earth. It forms one of the constituent prin- 
ciples of rocks ; is the substance of coral, the finest 
marble, and beautiful crystals. Sulphated lime, or 
lime combined with sulphurick acid, is commonhr 
called gypsum, or plaster stone, when mixed wiu 
carbonated lime. When crystallized, it ia caHed 
selenite. Barytes and strontites afford those mag- 
nificent crystals which line the cavities in the be£i 
of sulphur in the valley^ of Noto and of Maxzara 
in Sicily. Nitrate of potass or salt-petre is com- 
posed of vegetable alkali or potass, nitrick acid, and 
water. It is found in « cellars and deposited on the 
surface of old walls. Muriate of soda, or common 
salt, is composed of soda, muriatick acid and water. 
It is spread thi^ughout nature in an abundance cor- 
responding to its extensive utility. There are im- 
mense masses of it in Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Bavaria, Hanover, England, and Spain. Borax is 
found in Thibet, Nepaul, Persia, Tartary, and Sax* 
ony. Carbonate of soda, called natron, is found in 
lakes in Egypt, Hungary, and the plains north of the 
Caspian. It sometimes cover Uie plains with a 
slight afilorescence. Sal-ammoniac, comes from 
Egypt and Persia. Alum, which is called alkaline- 
sulphated alumina, is found by itself only in very 
small quantities, but it is procured .from certain 
earths ai&d stones impregnated wiUi it. A Danish 
missionary has brought from Greenland a substanee, 
which has been called cryolite, and which melts 
like ice m the flame of a candle ; it is the flnate of 
alumine and soda. 

The first species of earthy substances which at- 
tracts our attention, is that of quartz. When it is 
found in grains, it is of no value except in forming 
roads ; when these grains are united, diey form sili- 
ciotts sandstone. In certain shapes and under the 
operation of certain causes, it is raised to the rank 
of crystalline flints, and rock crystal. These crys- 
tals are found in great purity in Madagascar. WneH 
of a violet or purple colour, the roQk crystal be 
comes amethyst; when blue, it is sapp)iire; when 
it assumes tiie colour of rose, it is the ruby ; when 
yellow it is the occidental topas, Quar^ *^S^f 
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iliotlly called nlex, includes the following rarieties ; 
the bfeiie and grey chalcedony ; the red cornelian ; 
the green chryBoprase. They give the name of 
onyx to agalea formed of two tranalncid stripes. 
The coarse quaitz agate is used for gun-flints and 
Biill»stone8. Spal, is a milky resinous quartz, of 
yuying colours. Jasper is a quartz agate, blended 
with argil or clay, and a litde iron, whu;h gires it a 
variety of colours. Arenaceous quartz, or quartz in 
the form of sand, covers almost entirely the bottom 
of the sea, and forms the deserts. Of this species 
glass is made. 

Almost all the precious stones are composed of 
alumine or pure argil. The ruby, sapphire, and 
topaz, consist of ninety-eight parts of alumine, and 
two of iron. The beautiful green emerald of Peru, 
and the common beryl, have both the same basis, 
namely, silex, alumine, glucinc and lime ; but the 
colouring principle in the emerald is chrome, and in 
the beryl, iron. Garnets contain a large proportion 
of iron ; are transparent, and of a briglu red end 
purple violet colour. The diamond, wluch is now 
considered a combustible substance, consists of pure 
carbon. It is most abundant in the East Indies, and 
in South America. Feldspar forms the base of a 
multitude of rocks, and predominates in those of 
primitive formation, constituting at least two thirds 
of the substance of granite. Extensive moui[itains 
are sometimes solely composed of it. It is com* 
posed principally of silex and alumine, with small 
proportions of Ume and potash. It cuts glass, is 
phosphorick, and emits sparks when struck with 
steel. It is one of the substances of which the 
Chinese manufacture porcelain. Petroailex or cock 
flint, resembles feldspar. Amphibole, though lese 
common than feldspar, holds a no less distinguishf^d 
rank among the substances which compose the 
[Nnmitive rocks. Mica is a substance remarkable 
for its metallick brilliancy. It is transparent, and 
the Siberians use it in their windows instead of 
glass. Talc, which differs from mica by the greasi* 
ness of its surface, is also less hard ; it is easily 
scraped with, a knife. The tak of Venice furnishes 
a powder which renders the skin smooth, and is 
employed as a cosmctick. Talc is commonly 
called soap, stone. Asbestos, also called amianthus, 
appears to be produced from the decomposittoa. of 
primitive rocks, among which it is oftenest found. 
The asbestos which is found in the mountains of 
Tarantaise, in Savoy, forms silky filaments of about 
a foot in length. It appears like fine white silk. 
The ancients spun it, and made towels, napkins, and 
head-dresses of it. When these became soiled by 
use, they were thrown into the fire, which did not 
destroy the substance of the asbestos, and upon 
being taken out, were found to be whiter than if 
they had been washed. In the funeral obsequies of 
kings and emperours, the dead body was enveloped 
with clothes of asbestos, before it was placed on the 
funeral pile ; and4hus the ashes were obtained quite 
unmixed. Asbestos abounds in Corsica and Russia. 
There are a great number of other earthy substan- 
ces of less importance, which it were tedious to 
enumerate. 

We come now to the inflammable substances 
which enter into the solid pafts: of the globe. 
Among' these we may enumerate sulphv, which is 



found in veins, in powder, striated masses and crys* 
tals, and at the mouth of. many volcanoes. The 
diamond is a combustible substance ; and anidiracite, 
which appears to have the same principle for its 
basis as the diamond, namely, pure caibon. Bitumen, 
in a liquid state, commonly bears the name of pe- 
troleum, or mineral tar, and when it is white^ that of 
naphtha. There are springs of it ; it floats some- 
times upon the surface of the vraters ; it is said that 
there is a lake of this description in Mesopotamia. 
In some places it is drawn up in buckets from wells 
dug for the purpose. On drying it becomes solid 
pitch, when it is caUed a^haltum. Pit-ooal appears 
to be bitumen united to an earthy base. Coal is 
found in various parts of the earth, where the prim- 
itive and secondary rocks joia, and is conunooly 
known. Jet seems to be a fossil wood, and resem- 
bles hardened asphaltum. The most celebrated of 
all the bituminous substances, is yellow amber. 
This substance was formerly found on the eastern 
coasts of the Baltick sea, where it seemed to have 
been thrown by the waves, but is now found in* 
land. The largest piece ever known was found 
twelve miles from theses, and weighs 13^ pounds, 
and is preserved in the royal museura'of Berlin. It 
is Jiow worked in quarries in East Pomerania, and 
otb^ places. It is also found with hgnite along the 
shores of our Southern States, particularly at Caps 
Sable, Maryland. 
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THE BIBLE.— WjLUAM Lsgobtt. 
"Hits is a true saying, and worthy of all acceptation.' 

This little book I'd radier own, 

Than all the gold and gema 
That e'er in monarch's coffera shone, 

Than all their diadems. 
Nay, were the sefts one dirysolite,* 

'the earth a golden ball, 
And diamonds ail the stars of nwht, 

This book were worth them au. 
How baleful to ambition's eye 

His blood-wruiu" spoils xnmet gleam^ 
When death's uplffftd hand is nigh, 

His life a vamshed dream! 
Then hear him with his gasping breath 

For one poor moment crave! 
Fool ! wouidst thou stay the arm of d *nth t 

Ask of thy gold to save ! 
No, no! Che soul ne'er found raUcf 

In glhtering hoards of wealth $ 
Grcms dazzle not the eye of ericC 

Gold cannot purchase health i 
But here a blessed balm appears 

To heal the deepest wo ; 
And he that seeks this book in tesr% 

His tears shall seek to flow. 
Here He who died on Calvary's t»t».i 

Hath made that proouBe blesi 
'* Ye heavy-laden, come to me^ 

And I will give you rest. 
A bruised reed I will not break, 

A contrite heart deqMse : 
My burden's light, and all who tak« 

My yoke, shall win the skies T' 
Yes. yes, this little book is worth 

All else to mortals ^ven ; 
For what are all th6 jovs of earth 

Compared to joys of heaven? 
This is the gukie our Father gout 

To lead to realms of day; 
A star whose lustre gSds the sntw^ 

" The Light, the Ufc^ the Way." 

•——** Had she been tm^ 

Would Heaven make such another wt. * 

Of one entire and perfect chrfftaUUy 

I'd Qot have sob! her for it"— iS&aAniva. •< 
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CHYMISTRY. 



NITROGEN. 



The next of the four gafieous aimple eobstaacesi 
which we shall describe^ is Nitrogen (or, as it has 
sometimea been named, Aaote*). LiJie hydrogen, 
it belongs to the electro-positive class, being attract- 
ed by the negative pole of the Yoltaick pile. 

It constitutes four-fifths of the atmosphere of our 
globe, and may most readily be obtained for exami- 
nation by removing the oxygen with which it is 
mixed, by the action of some superiour affinity. 
The residue of the atmospherick air, in which phos- 
phorus has been suffered to bum out, after stand- 
ing a little while over water, consists of tolerably 
pure nitrogen ; or the oxygen may be absorbed by 
allowing &e air to stand in a receiver over a mixture 
of equsd weights of iron filings, and sulphur made 
into a paste with water. 

Nitrogen gas is distinguished by negative cha- 
racters, rather than by any active properties. 

It is colourless, inodorous, and tasteless ; it is not 
absorbed by water, or only in very minute portions ; 
no animal can live in it ; it is not inflammable, and 
it instantly Extinguishes all burning bodies intro- 
duced into it. 

It is a little lighter than atmosphericlc air^ 100 
cubic i]^ches weighing 29.7 grains. 

NITROGEN WITH OXYGEN. 

Nitrogen may be mixed with oxygen in any pro- 
portion ; bttt four parts by volume of (he former, and 
one of the latter, form a mixture resembling atmos- 
pherick air in all its properties. The atmosphere 
also contains a variable proportion of v^)our of water 
as we have already stated, and very minute portions 
of other matters which will be mentioned hereafter : 
its essential characters are, however, derived from 
these two ingredients. 

The invariable uniformity of this mixture is one 
of the most surprising facts with which chymistry 
has made us acquainted. Air has been examined 
in the most accurate manner, which has beeii col- 
lected by means of a balloon, from a height of 
nearly 22,000 feet ; and at the level of the sea ; 
from the heart of the most crowded districts of the 
moet populous towns ; and from the' summit of 
Mount Blanc ; from within the polar circle ; and 
from the equator ; and no difference has been dis- 
covered from its proportions. The active properties 
of atmospherick air are all referable to the oxygen 
which it contains, and are those of that body diluted. 
Without oxygen no animal could live— ^ pure 
oxygen they would live if the expression may be 
allowed, too rapidly, as a candle would bum with 
too -great intensity. All the vital functions would 
be increased to a morbid excess. Many experi- 
ments have been tried upon the subject, but no gas, 
or mixture of gases, has ever been discovered which 
can support hfe in the same uniform manner as the 
mixture which has been so admirably adapted to the 
purpose, and so wonderfully preserved from change. 
All the common processes of combustion are the re- 
sult of the affinity of the oxygon of the atmosphere 
for the bodies which bum iu it, and in all it is con- 
sumed ; but notwithstanding the enormous con- 
sumption, from this and other causes, it is pef^ 
^ • Frooi a Greek expre8M% mgfoiyiog " piivatkNi oC liftk" 



petoally renewed, lyid its propcnrtion maintained, bv 
an adaptation of means to the end so nicely adjusted, 
as to form one of the greatest wonders wnere all is 
admirable. 

There are no known means of making nitrogen 
and oxygen combine, directly in a more intimate 
manner ; and this is probably, one provision for the 
permanence and salubrity of the air we breathe ; as 
such compounds otherwise obtained are all noxiousf, 
and most of them corrosive and poisonous. lauica? 
tions of such a direct union hxv«^ indeed, been ob- 
tained by passing strong electrick sparks through 
portions of common air, but jt was eflected with 
great labour and perseverance. 

Five distinct compounds may, however, be pro- 
duced by othet means ; and they admirably illustrate 
the change of properties conferred by composition 
in different, but multiple proportions. The first two 
belong to the class of oxides, not having any acid 
properties ; and they may be called the protoxide 
and the deutoxide of nitrogen. The last three are 
acids. 

Now when a substance forms more than one acid 
combination with oxygen in difierent proportions, 
the chymical nomenclature distinguishes them as 
follows : — 

The highest degree of oxygenation is marked by 
its name terminating in ick, as the nitncifc acid ; that 
of the next degree is made to terminate in ous, as 
the mirous acid, and should there be an acid of a 
degree still lower, the Greek preposition hypo (un« 
der) is prefixed, to denote an under proportion of 
oxygen, as the hypomlTOus acid. 

PROTOXIDE OP NITROGEN. 

The protoxide of nitrogen (or as it is sometimes 
called nitroM^ oxide) is best obtained by fusing a salt 
called nitrate of ammonia in a retort over an argand 
lamp. This salt is not always to be obtained, but 
is very easily formed by dissolving carbonate of 
ammonia (of which the common smelling salts are 
made) in nitrick acid (aqiiafortis) diluted with five 
or six drops of water. The solution is to be eva- 
porated, till a drop of it, taken out upon a glass rod, 
concretes on cooling. 

When the salt is liquefied, it should be cautiously 
kept simmering by a gentle heat ; the gas is given 
off, and may be collected over water ; but as it is 
absorbed by this fluid in a. considerable proportion, 
the tube through which it passes into the jar should 
be conducted to its top, that it may not tiave to pass 
the whole column. 




The protoxide of nitragen is a cdourlessy elastick 
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Amd, considerably hearier tlutii common air, 100 
eubick inches weighing 46.5 grains. It has a 
sweetish taste, and faint agreefXle smell. Water 
dissolves about its own bulk of this gas. Animals, 
when wholly confined in it, die very speedily : it 
majr, however, be breathed for a short time with im- 
punity ; and it has been found to produce a most 
extfaotdinary excitement in the human frame. The 
experiment may be tried, by filling a clean bladder 
with it, and inhaling it repeatedly through a p^ 
attached to a stop-cock. Care should be taken that 
the gas is very pure. The sensations which it pro- 
duces have been variously described by difierent 
people, but all have agreed that they are very 
agreeable, and much resemble the exhilaration pro- 
duced by spirituous liquors. It has mostly occa- 
sioned an irresistible propensity to laughter and 
muscular exertion, not followed by that, depression 
and sense of lassitude which generally succeed ex- 
citement from fermented liquors. 

This gas does not change the colour of blue 
vegetable infusions, and, therefore, is not acid. 

Many substances, when introduced into it in a 
state of inflammation, bum with great splendour, 
from their superiour affinity for the oxygen, with 
which they combine, setting nitrogen free. The 
glowing wick of an extinguished taper is immor 
diately kindled fay it into flame. 

Iron wire, and redhot charcoal, bum in it, wi^ 
nearly the same splendour as in oxygen gas, but for 
a shorter time. 

Phosphorus introduced into it, in a state of active 
inflammation, bums with great violence, almost ap- 
proaching to explosion. 

When mixed with hydrogen, it Ivill detonate 
either by the application of flame, or of an electnck 
spark. 

Two volumes of the protoxide require two volumes 
of hydrogen for their complete decomposition, and 
the residue is two volumes of nitrogen. The ex- 
periment may be tried in the apparatus previously 
described for the detonation of mixtures of oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

' Now, as two volumes of hydrogen are equivalent 
10 the saturation of one volume of oxygen, we infer 
that the protoxide of nitrogen is composed of two 
volumes of nitrogen and one of oxygen, condensed 
Into two volumes ; and the specifick gravity of the 
gas confirms this influence, for the weight of 

100 eubick inches of nitrogen is - 29.7 gas 

and of 50 oxygen ------ 16.8 

Making the weight of 100 eubick 
inches of protoxide .... 46.5 
as before stated from experiment. 

The equivalent number of nitrogen is also de- 
duced from the same data^ for 

16.8 : 29.7 : : 8 : 14, 
that is to say, the number for oxygen being denoted 
by 8, that of nitrogen must be 14 ; these two num- 
bers being in the same proportion (allowing for the 
unavoidable inaccuracies of delicate experiments) 
as 16.8 to 29.7, the combining weights in the above 
experiment. 

This is an example of the mode of reasoning, by 
which the composiUon of a body may be deduced 
from the results of analysis ; which, as the protoxide 
%t nitiogen cannot be foniied by &e direct union of; 



its elements, is the oidy means of ascertaining it in 
the instance before us. The method is obiection- 
able, but the proof not so satisfactoiy as when we 
are able to confirm it by synthesis. When the two 
methods concur, the conclusion, which retils upon 
them, has all the certainty of a raatheinalical de- 
monstration. 

DEUTOXIDE OP NTTROOEN. 

The deutoxide of nitrogen (or, as it is sometimes 
denominated, nitrtc^ oxide) may be obtained from 
the action of nitrick acid (aquafortis) upon copper. 
The metal may be put into a retort, and the acid 
poured upon it, when a brisk effervescence will take 
place, and the gas may be collected in a jar in the 
water-bath. 

It is a permanent elastick fluid, very sparingly 
soluble in water, and does not, when pure, act 
upon blue vegetable colours. It is wholly irrespir- 
able. The lUune of most bodies, as pf a taper or 
sulphur, is instantly extinguished, by being im- 
mersed in it ; but it parts with its oxygen to char- 
coal and phosphorus, if introduced in. a state of vivid 
inflammation, and they bom in it with increased 
energy. It does hot explode, when mixed with 
hydrogen, in proportion; but it colours its flame 
green, if burnt with it in the common air. 

It is but little heavier than atmospherick air, 100 
eubick inches weighing 31.7 grains. WheiT mixed 
with oxygen gas, deep red fumes are generated; 
and if the experiment be made over water, a great 
absorption wifl ensue; and when the gaaes are per 
feotly pure, and mixed in the proper proportions, 
they entirely disappear. The same appearance 
takes place with atmospherick air, and the diminn«- 
tion upon mixture is proportionate to the quantity of 
oxygen which it contains. From this property of 
condensing oxygen, and no other gas, it las been 
much used in eudiometry^ or f<Nr measuring the purity 
of atmospherick air, which was foraieriy supposed 
to depend upon a var3ring proportion of that gas. 

In this process an acid is formed, as may be prpved 
by the following experiment. Paste a slip of pap^r, 
stained with litmus, within a glass jar ; and into the 
jar, filled with, and inverted over water, admit as 
much deutoxide of nitrogen, well washed by a^ 
tation with water^ as will displace the water ^below 
the level of the paper. The blue colour will remain 
unchanged ; but on admitting common air^ or^oxygen, 
it will be immediately reddened. 

It maybe decompiled by suffering it to stand over 
iron filings, which abstract a portion of its oxygen, 
and convert it into orotoxide of nitrogen. 

Its composition has been accurately ascertained bj 
burning charcoal in it, which oombines with the 
whole of its oxygen, amounting to half its volume, 
and it leaves nitrogen to the amount of the other half. 
Hence we infer that it Is composed of equal volumes 
of the two gases uncondensed ; and thai the vdwne 
of oxygen is exactly the double of that in the pre* 
ceding compound. This result agrees exactly with 
its weight, for 

Grains. 

50 eubick inches of oxygen weigh - - - 16.8 
50 eubick inches of nitrogen weigh - - - 14.9 

Making together - - - - 31.7 
the weight of 100 eubick inches of the deutoxide as 
before stated fxDis experiment. . . 
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Its compositiohy therefore, upon the scale of equi- 
valent is, 

1 equivalent of nitrogen -••-•. 14 

2 ditto of oxygen --. 16 
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The next combination, in order, of nitrogen with 
oxygen, the hyponitrous acid, is rather hypothe- 
tical (conjectural), inasmuch as it never has been 
exhibited in a detached form. 

For its production, a mixture of deutoxide of nitro- 
gen and oxygen must be made over mercury, in- 
stead of water, upon the surface of which a little 
solution of potash must float The proportions 
must be 4 volumes of the former, and 1 01 the latter. 
They combine together under these circumstances, 
and form an acid which immediately unites with the 
potash, but which cannot aftenvards be separated 
from it without undergoing decomposition. It will 
not be necessary to say more upon this compound, 
and we only notice it as forming a link between the 
last and the next compound. We have seen that 
4 volumes of the deutoxide are compound of 
2 volumes of nitrogen, 
2 volumes of oxygen, 
and the additional volumes make 3 volumes of oxygen 
to 2 of nitrogen in the composition of hyponitrous 
acid, or in numbers, 

1 proportion of nitrog'en - - - - - - 14 

3 ditto of oxygen --24 
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The next compound is the nitrous acid, which 
may also be produced by adding oxygen to the 
deutoxide of nitrogen. The experiment will not 
succeed over water or mercury, but may be con- 
ducted in a glass retort, fitted with a stop-cock, from 
which the air has been extracted by an exhausting 
syringe. In this way a mixture may be made of 2 
measures of the deutoxide, and 1 measure of oxygen, 
which will be condensed into half their volume, and 
form a deep orange-coloured gas : 2 volumes of the 
deutoxide are composed, as we have seen, of 
1 volume of nitrogen, and 
1 volume of oxygen, 
and 1 volume of oxygen now added, form 2 volumes 
of oxygen to 1 of nitrogen in the composition of 
nitrous acid, or in numbers, 

1 equivalent of nitrogen ------14 

4 ditto of oxygen -- 32 

Equivalent of nitrous acid - 46 

A taper will bum in this gas, and phosphorus most 
vividly. Charcoal also bums in it with a dull red 
light. ' 

Water dissolves it, and acquires a green tint, 
which changes to blue, and finally to yellow, as 
more of the gas is absorbed. The solution is sour, 
reddens Utmus paper, and stains animal substances 
yellow. It has been called liquid nitrous acid ; but 
with regard to this solution, there is some ambiguity 
to which we shall hereafter again refer. 

No practically useful application has been made of 
aTiy of these compounds. 

Vol. Ill —12 
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We have already mentioned that by laboriously 
passing electrick sparks, from a powerful machine,, 
through a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, some in- 
dications are obtained of an union between the two 
gases : tne product is a small quantity of nitrick acid. 

This acid may readily be produced by passing Uie 
deutoxide of nitrogen very slowly into oxygen gas, 
standing over water. By this operation, foiu: volumes 
of the former combine with three of the latter; and 
the compound, therefore, must consist of 2 volumes 
nitrogen, and 5 volumes oxygen, or by weight of 

1 equivalent of nitrogen .-.I.-14 

5 ditto of oxygen 40 

Making the equivalent of nitrick acid - 54 
The acid as it is formed is absorbed by the water, 
and it is veiy doubtful whether it can be exhibited in 
an insulated state. 

The liqmd nitrick acid is of very great importance 
in the arts, and is used in large quantities. It is pro- 
cured, for commerce, by distilling nitre with strong 
sulphurick acid : the product is an intensely acid 
liquid, which, when pure, is colourless, and when 
most concentrated has a specifick gravity of 1 .15 ; that 
is to say, it is by half heavier than water. In this 
state it contains 25 per cent, of water ; which is the 
least quantity with which it is known to exist, and 
is therefore a definite compoimd of 

1 equivalent nitrick acid --'.•.- 54 

2 ditto of water (9 X 2) 18 

72 

which are in the same proportion to each other at 
75 : 25. And we have before shown, in speaking Of 
the union of oxygen with hydrogen, that the equi« 
vaient of water is 9. ' 

In this state it is called AyJro-nitrick ticid (from a 
Greek word, signifying water) to denote this com- 
bination. In entering into other compounds, it aban- 
dons the water and combines in the dry, or, as it is 
termed, the anhydrous state. 

It may be mixed with water in any proportions be- 
yond the 25 per cent. 

The nitrick acid is a highly corrosive fluid, and 
acts as a powerful cautery when applied to the skin, 
which it stains of a permanent yellow. It is deconi 
posed, with great violence, by most substances 
which have an affinity for oxygen ; which element 
enters so largely into its composition. If it be 
brought into contact with hydrogen, at a high 
temperature, a violent detonation will be the con 
sequence; but the experiment is dangerous, and 
should not be made without great caution. AVhen 
poured upon warm, dry charcoal in powder, com- 
bustion ensues, with the emission of copious fumes 
of deutoxide of nitrogen. Spirits of turpentine may 
b inflamed by suddenly pouring nitrick acid upon 
it : the acid should be poured out of a phid attached 
to a long stick, or there would be danger to the eye$ 
of the operator. 

In reviewing these various compounds of oxygen 
and nitrogen, the mind cannot but be impressed with 
the wonderful nature of that species of attraction 
which, by such apparently simple means, as mere 
variations of proportion and approximation of parti- 
cles of two b )dies, can confer such essentially dif- 
ferent properties upon nature ! In the atmosphere 
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by which we are surrounded, we are preaentcd with 

an active ptinciplej essential to ihe existence of lift.% 
but injurieus in its pure state, diluted by lueasuro 
ftnd weight, with anin^rt fly id to the exact proportion 
which is most beneficial to animal existence. It is 
perpetually consumed and perpetually renewed ; hut 
never exceeds or falls sliorl of its determined quan- 
tily* This blatid^ tasteless, inodorous, invisible mix- 
ture, in which we are perpetually immersed, and 
upon the maintenance of wliich oui existence de- 
pends, by the mere approximation of Us particles, lu 
a manner ^o us mysterious, is capable of being con- 
verted into a poisonous, corrosive, suflbcalbig red 
vapour, which would instantly destroy ali organized 
matter. IJy approximating in other proportions, an 
intoxicating deleterious atmosphere would be pro- 
duced ; or compounds with other properties, but all 
destructive of life. Such affinities, it is clear, exiHt ; 
but are happily restrained by the Greal Legislator 
who framed the laws of nature. 
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,,, THE AXIS DEER- 

' Cervua AxIsl EfiJ 

Far removed from the Rein -deer and other north- 
pm species of the genus in character and general 
appearance, the Axis iorma ihe lypc of a tribe of 
peer, inhabiting the warmer climates of Eiistern 
Asia, and distinguished by the peculiar conformation 
of their horns. These appendages^ in all the species 
of the Axis or Rusa tribe, are in their aduli statis 
furnished with r^o more than two siniplebranchosijr 
snags, the one originating from the stem near its bapsr, 
and the other taking its rise considerably above tlie 
ynidillf -iml formir»tr wiih tlio rnniinuation of die 
Stem a kind of terminal bifurcation. The horns 
themselves are either perfectly sessile, or elevated 
only on short cylindrical processes. Notwithstand- 
ing their simplicity and the general uniformity of 
their character, they are subject to no little vairiation 
in the con»parative size, lengUi, and direction of their 
ramifications ; and numerous species have been 
(bunded by authors, and in particular by M. Cuvier, 



and M. Blainville, oa the. most trifling modificatioos 
in these particulars. It is necessary to observe these 
animals for several successive years, in order to 
distinguish with precision the characters which are 
permanent from ^ose which are of a^ temporary and 
transitory kind. 

The Axis Deer is the earliest and host known 
species of the Indian group. In size, form, and the 
general distribution of its colours, it is extremely 
similar to the Fallow-Deer of Europe, with which it 
has frequently been compared. So close indeed is 
the resemblance, that it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the females of the two races in 
their summer coat without a minute comparison. 
In the males the horns alone afiTord at the first glance 
a clear and unequivocal mark of distinction. These 
organs rise almost vertically from the head, take a 
slight cun'ature .outwards, and turn a little forwards 
and inwards at their points. The lowermost antler 
or snag rises close to the base on the anterior sur- 
foce, and is directed forwards and upwards ; the up- 
per takes its origin above the middle and from the 
inner side. The stems and their branches are per- 
fectly cylindrical throughout, with a somewhat rug- 
ged and tubercular surface ; and they never form the 
flattened and palmated expansions which distinguish 
those of the, Fallow-Deer. 

To the observations of M. G. Cuvier in the Pari? 
Menagerie; we owe an extended comparison between 
the Axis and spotted individuals of the Fallow-Deer. 
In both, the colour of the back and sides is fawn 
spotted with white ; "a deep bro^vn or blackish band 
occupies the middle line of th'e back ; and an ahnost 
continuous white line passes along either side of the 
belly between the limbs. But the head, which in 
the Fallow-Deer is of a uniform grayish brown, is 
marked in the Axis by a broad dusky spot on the 
forehead, and a line of the same colour extending 
along the middle of the nose. The chin and throat 
of the Axis arc pure white, while in the Fallow-Deer 
they are of nearly the same colour with the chest 
and under surface of tha body, which are both of a 
grayish hue. The buttocks of the Fallow-Deer are 
occupied by a broad white patch, separated from the 
fawn of the back and sides by a black band ; and the 
tail is black above and white beneath. In the Axis 
the buttocks are of the same colomr with the 
adjacent parts, and the tail is tawny above ana 
white beneath, with a narrow blackish border towards 
the tip. 

Such are the principal difl'*erences in colour 
between the most nearly approximating individuals 
of the two species ; but it is only during the summer 
that any similarity exists, for the Fallow-Deer changes 
in winter to a uniform brown, while the Axis retains 
its spotted livery throughout the year. In form the 
most remarkable distinctions consist in the rather 
larger size of the Axis ; in the somewhat more elon 
gated and pointed shape of its head ; and in the su- 
borbital fissures, which are of large size in the Fal- 
I low-Deer, and are of little depth in the Indian species, 
in which their place is strongly marked by a patch of 
reddish hairs. 

The Axis appears to be common in India and the 
larger islands of the Indian Archipelago^ but is most 
abundant in Bengal and on the banks of the Ganges 
There can be little doubt that it is the animal men- 
tioned by Pliny, under the name which was adopted 
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from him by Belon, and employed for it by aU sub- 
sequent writers. Considerable numbers have bc^en 
brought to England during the last century, and have 
thriven extremely well in the menageries, and occa- 
sionally in open parks, propagating freely in captivity. 
It is even stated, on the authority of Peter CoUinson, 
that a mixed progeny has been obtained between them 
and the Fallow-Deer. They are singularly mild and 
quiet in their disposition; but their gentleness is 
not unmixed with timidity, which often degenerates 



into suspicion. Pennant observes that their seu^e 
of smell is so acute that, although fond of bread, 
which they readily take from the hands of visiters, 
they will not touch it if it have been previously 
bloAvn upon ; and M. F. Cuvier tells us that they 
will not even accept it, if it have been much han- 
dled. This extreme sensibility qf smell and squeam- 
ishness of palate is not, however* we may remark, 
confined to the Axis, but is common to the whole of 
the Deer and of the Antelopes also. 




THE BURROWING-OWL AND PRAIRIE DOG. 



[The following interesting account of the burrowing-owl hi 
abridgwd from the splendid continuation of Wil^n's " American 
Birds/' By Charles Luden Bonaparte] 

Venerable ruins, crumbling under the influence of 
time and vicissitudes of season, are habitually asso- 
ciated with our recollections of the owl ; or he is 
considered as the tenant of sombre forests, whose 
nocturnal gloom is rendered deeper and more awful 
by the harsh dissonance of his voice. In poetry he 
has long been regarded as the appropriate concomi- 
tant of darkness and horrour. But we are now to 
make the reader acquainted with an owl to which 
none of these associations can belong ; a bird that so 
far from seeking refuge in the ruined habitations of 
rnan, fixes its residence within the earth ; and instead 
of concealing itself in solitary recesses of the forest, 
delights to dwell on ope» plains, in company witfi 
animals remarkable for their social disposition, neat* 
'less, and order. Instead of sailing heavily forth in 
the obscurity of the evening or morning twilight, and 
then retreating lo mopeaway.^ iqter?eDing koors, 



our owl enjoys the broadest glate of the noon-tide 
sun, and flying rapidly along, searches lor food or 
pleasure during the cheerfVil light of day. 

In the trans-Mississippian territories of the United 
States, the burrowing-owl resides exclusively in the 
villages of the marmot or prairie dog, whose excava 
tk>ns are so commodious as to render it unnecessary 
that our bird should dig for himself, as he is said' to 
do in other parts of the world, where no burrowing 
animals exist. These villages are very numerous, 
and variable in their extent, sometimes covering only 
a few acres, and at others spreading over the surface 
of the country for miles together. They are composed 
of slightly-elevated mounds, having the form of a 
truncated cone, about two feet in width at base, and 
seldom rising as high as eighteen inches above the 
surface of the soil. The entrance is placed either 
at the top or on the side, and the whole mound is 
beaten down externally, especially at the summit, r^ 
sembling a much-used foo^ath. 

From the entrance, the passage into the mound do-> 
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tcends vertically for one or two feet, and is thence 
continued obliquely downwards, until it terminates 
in an apartment, within which the industrious marmot 
contracts, on the approach of the cold season, the 
comfortable cell for his winter's • sleep. This cell, 
Which is composed of fine dry grass, is globular in 
form, with an opening at top capable of admitting the 
finger; and the whole is so firmly compacted, 
that it might, without injury, be rolled over the 
floor. 

It is delightful, during fine weather, to see these 
lively little creatures sporting about the entrance of 
their burrows, which are always kept in the neatest 
repair, and are often inhabited by several individuals. 
When alarmed, they immediately take refuge in their 
subterranean chambers ; or, if the dreaded danger be 
not inunediately impending, thc^y stand near the 
brink of the entrance, bravely barking and flourishing 
their tails, or else sit erect to reconnoitre the move- 
ments of the enemy. 

In all the prairie-dog villages the burrowiag-owl 
is seen moving briskly about, or else in smdl flocks 
scattered among the mounds, and at a distance it 
may be mistaken for the marmot itself when sitting 
erect. They manifest but little timidity, and allow 
themselves to be approached sufliciently close -for 
shooting ; but if alarmed, some or all of them soar 
away and settle down again at a short distance ; if 
further disturbed, their flight is continued until they 
are no longer in view, or they descend into ih^ir 
dwellings, whence they are difficult to dislodge. 

The burrows into which these owls have been s«en 
to descend, on the plains of the river Platte, where 
they are most numerous, were evidently excavated 
by the marmot, whence it has been inferred by Say, 
that they were cither common, though unfriendly 
residents of the same habitation, or that our owl was 
the sole occupant of a burrow acquired by the right 
of conquest. The evidence of this was clearly pre- 
sented by the ruinous condition of the burrbws ten- 
anted by* the owl, which were frequently caved in, 
and their sides channelled by their rains, while the 
neat and well-preserved mansion of the marmot 
showed the active care of a skilful and industrious 
owner. We have no evidence that the owl and 
marmot habitually resort to one burrow ; yet we are 
well assured by Pike, and others, that a common 
danger often drives them into the same excavation, 
where lizards and rattlesnakes also enter for con- 
cealment and safety. The owl observed by Viellot, 
in St. Domingo, digs itself a burrow two feet in 
depth, at the bottom of which its eggs are deposited 
on a bed of moss, herb-stalks, and dried roots. 

The note of our bird is strikingly similar to the 
cry of the marmot, which sounds like cAcA, cAeA, pro* 
nottnced several times in rapid succession ; and were 
it not that the burro wing-owls of the West Indies, 
where no marmots exist, under the same sound, 
it might be inferred, that the marmot was the unin- 
tentional tutor to the young owl ; this cry is only 
uttered as the bird begins its flight. The food of the 
bird we are describing appears to consist entirely of 
insects, as, on examination of its stomach, nothing 
tat parts of their hard wing-cases were found. 
. The figiu'e of the burrowing-owl is copied from 
C. Bonaparte's work, in which a representation of 
diis singular bird was first given. 



THES&AL. 

In the natural history of seals t&ere is very much 
that yet remains to be elucidated. This need not 
surprise ns when we consider the ignorance- which 
exists concerning mammalia much more within our 
reach than these marine animals. We have not, 
indeed, as Cuvier remarks, the means, except by 
deduction and analogy, of ascertaining the habits of 
these half-amphibious animals, while procuring their 
sustenance at the bottom of the sea ; nor have we 
often the opportunity of watching them,, in an effi- 
cient manner, in their favourite haunts, the isolated 
sterile rock, or the most retired and deserted strand. 
We are, however, acquainted with the physical 
structure of the animal, and possess some know- 
ledge of its character and habits. 

The family of Phoca includes a considerable 
variety of species, the distinguishing characteristicks 
of which it is not necessary to enumerate. We 
shall Btate the circumstances of structure and habit 
in which they all agree, unless otherwise mentioned. 
The form of the body of the seal bears a general 
resemblance to that of a fish. The short limbs are 
chiefly enveloped in the common integument, the 
part which appears externally serving the purpose 
of a fin or paddle. The hind feet are placed at the 
extremity of the body in the same direction with it, 
serving the purpose of a caudal fin ; the fore feet 
also are adapted to swimming ; and the toes in both 
the fore and hind feet are furnished with claws, and 
united by a membrane. Neither the thighs nor legs 
of either the fore or hind extremities .are visible, 
which gives an appearance of extreme shortness to 
the limbs. This occasions the animals to crawl on 
land with great awkwardness and seeming diflliculty ; 
but diey move easily and gracefully in the wa^er. 
By means of their fore feet they can lay hold of 
objects with suflicient firmness to drag themselves 
up shores, and even on shoals of ice, however slip- 
pery they may be. Even on land tliey move with 
more quickness than their appearance would lead 
one to expect; so that it frequently happens that 
when they have been dangerously wounded, hunters 
are unable to overtake them before they get to the 
water's edge and throw themselves in. 

The tail is very short, and is placed between the 
hind feet. Some 'of the species are furnished with 
external ears, while others have only small auditory 
orifices. The eyes are large and prominent ; and 
the nostrils open or close at the will of the animal. 
The upper lip is provided with strong whiskers, and 
the body is usually covered with hair. The internal 
structure of seals is similar to that of land quadru- 
peds, and atmospherick respiration is therefore in- 
dispensable to tl^ir existence, though they are capa- 
ble of remaining under water a long time. In the 
arctick regions seals are sometimes found under the 
ice at the distance of many miles from open water ; 
and they then form circular breathing holes, even 
though the ice should be several feet thick. These 
openings are kept clear ; but the surfaise is allowed 
to freezQ over partially, so as to conceal them eflect- 
ually, except from very experienced eyes. Cuvier 
leniarks that the nostrila of the seal are seldom 
opened except when it is desiious of expelling the 
air from' its lungs, or introducing fresh air. They 
thenaiBsume a circular form. Respi ation in the 
seal IB ixtremely unequal, and often pdrfonned ^tei 
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long intervals. There are generally from eight to 
ten seconds between each inspiration, and the ope- 
ration is sometimes suspended for half a minuM 
without apparent inconvenience. It would seem 
that the nostrils are habitually cloeed, and that the 
act of opening them is attended with some effort. 
The quantity of air, however, that enters the hmgs 
must be considerable, to judge frdm the motion of 
the sides, and &e air expelled at each respiratioa. 
The quantity of the air seems to compensate for the 
pauci^ of &e inspirations ; for few animals heve 
more natural heat or a greater quahti^ of blood than 
the seal. 

The dental system varies consi^rall]^ in ^e dif- 
ferent species, and would seem to indicate a cimres- 
ponding diversity in their habits ; hot the jfonn «f 
the teeth and jaws shows them to be mostly eamiv- 
otous, and their food appears to ooBsist generally of 
fish, crabs, and sea-birds, which they are able to 
surnrise while swimming. The mastioaiion, at leott 
in the conunon seal,^oes no farther than to reducei 
the prey to such dimensions as may render it barely 
capable of passing die JBipos vbA cesophagus. To 
produce this effect they generally confine themselves 
to pressing the prey between their teeth, not so as to 
divide it in pieces, but merely to contract it in size. 
Sometimes they will tear their pifey with their 
claws ; but they are more frequently observed to 
swallow it entire, even when apparently too large 



for their mouths. Thus they are frequently com 
pelled to raise their heads to facilitate tike operation 
of deglutitibn, so that the weight of Uie aliments 
may contribute to make them slide into the crai^ha- 
gus and stomach, and favour the offoits of 4he mui»» 
cles. Nature has facilitated this operation, not eohr 
by providing the animal with the means ef distendt 
ing excessively all the parts tlnroagh whieh the ali- 
ment must pass, but hais also supplied then abQi»- 
dandy with a viscous saliva, which ffls the momk 
to such a degree, that during deghttitieA it escapes 
in long threads | and this is also observed to tak^ 
place even when the seal only perceives its piey. a 
The females produce two or three ywxag, gener- 
ally in the winter season ; continue fe feed them fbr 
about a fortnight in the place where they weie 
brought fcMth ; and sudde them neaify in an vpright 
position, resting on th^ir hind legw "When the cubs 
havd acquired sufficient strenglh to coaleiid with the 
waves, the mother t^ondacts iiem to tl|e water, and 
teaches them to swim about in search of food, llie 
attachment of seals to others of the same species, 
and especially to th^r own offq»ring, is hi^y in- 
teresting. When in danger, the safe^ of her cabs 
is. the (£ief object of attention widi the mother, sad 
even wheil badly wOttnded she is oAen loMNvn to 
succeed in carrying them<off to sea an her month. 
The male paient, paiticulariy of ibe wsine se«), 
seems to take seafroefy^ less delight <kii th^ yamg 
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than the mother. While hasking in the sun npon 
the shore, he eyes them with the greatest compla- 
cency, and expresses his satisfaction by licking and 
kissing them as they sport and tumble about, and 
engage in sham fights before him. Seals are many 
years in attaining their full growth, and Bufibn is in- 
clined to believe that the duration of their lives 
often extends beyond a century. 

All the species of seal live in herds, or families, 
more or less numerous, along the shores of the sea, 
and are fond of sunning themselves, and of sleeping 
upon the beaches, rocks, or ice-banks. When they 
do this in situations in which they are apprehensive 
of danger, Instinct, of perhaps we should say expe- 
rience, has taught them to take the {Nrecautioa to 
post a sentinel to give an alarm when 1^ Abserves 
any tfing to excite apprehension ; besides which, 
the common seal, while thus reposing, raises its 
head at frequent intervals, and looks around to ob- 
serve that ail is safe within its range of vision. 1& 
situations where they rarely cocperience disturbance, 
they sleep very profoundly and are easily surprised. 
In Iceland, and perhaps elsewhere, the seal has also 
a useful friend in the great sea-gull. In that coim- 
try, the sportsmen, who are usudly well acquainted 
vribx the haunts of the seal, raise up little bulwarks 
to conceal their approach, or wait for them behind a 
rock ; the gull, however, understands these ap- 
proaches, and frequently baffles all the precautions 
of the hunter by flying over his head and screaming 
close to the seal. U the latter does not take the 
alarm, the bird strikes him on the head, and as soon 
as he slips into the water seems perfectly conscious 
that he is no longer in danger. 

Fights sometimes occur between the different 
species, between different herds of the same species,^ 
and between some species and the bears. But seals 
are generally of a pacifick disposition : they avoid 
man when it is in their power to do so ; but, when 
they have no other resource, defend themselves with 
a great deal of courage. They are in general very 
tenacious of life, and survive wounds which would 
kill most animals i but they are, on the other hand, 
much more easily, despatched by blows <hi the head 
ihan most other quadrupeds. The size of the animal 
varies exceedingly in the different species. The 
-foil-grown bottle-nose seal measures from eleven to 
eil^teen feet in length, and from seven to eleven in 
cireumfereiice ; the length of the morse is from 
fifteen to eighteen feet, and tha^ of the common 
iraal iBi only from four to six feet. The flesh of some 
-apeciesisheldin considerable estimation, while that 
af others is scarcely eataUe, even by sailors long 
confined to salt fidod. 

Few quadrupeds are more extensivdiy diflused, 
in the different species, than the seals. They in 
general seem lo pnefer cold climates, but there is 
scarcely *aay. sea on the shores of which they are 
not fotmd. >The appetunnce of the common seal is 
quite fanuUar on the northern and western shores 
of Scotland. Though properly a marine animal, the 
.seal is foiind in fresh waler lakes, as those of Baikal, 
Ladoga, and Onega ; but in such situations it is of 
an umisuaUy small siae, but so fat as to appear al- 
most a shapeless mass. Seals, indeed, become in 
goneral very fat. Their oil, as well as their skins, 
are inqiMant objects .of cenimerce. T)ie oil is 
pure, and adapted to all ihe* purposes for which 



whale oil is used; and the skins are extensiYely 
employed by trunk-makers, saddlers, haUers, and 
others. Expeditions are fitted out from Europe and 
the United States for the sole purpose of catching 
seals. The Americans, in particular, annually visit 
the South Seas in search of these quadrupeds. A 
" sealing*' voyage, with them, sometimes lasts three 
or more years, and the crews are exposed to veiy 
great haidships : they are often left in detachmentw 
upon small desert islands for months, for the purpose 
of hunting the animals to greater advantage ; and 
years have sometimes elapsed before they have been 
able to obtain a release. 

The seals are still more important to the natives 
of the barbarous countries on whose shores they 
are most abimdantly found than to Europeans. The 
following account of the uses of the animal to the 
Aleutian islanders, from Tiangsdorflf^s Voyage round 
the worid, is very generally applicable in such cir- 
cumstances. " Tbe animal forms such an essential 
article to the subsistence of the Aleutians in a vari- 
ety of ways, that it may be truly said they would 
not know how to live without it. Of its skin they 
make clothes, carpets, thongs, shoes, and many 
household utensils ; nay, their canoes are made o( a 
wooden skeleton with the skin of the sea-dog (the 
common seal) stretched over it. The flesh is eaten, 
and of the fat an oil is made, which, besides being 
used as an article of nourishment, serves to warm 
and light their huts. The oesophagus is used for 
making breeches and boots, and the large blown-up 
paunch serves as a vessel for storing up liquors of 
ail kinds. Of the entrails are made garments to de- 
fend them against rain, and they also serve instead 
of glass to admit light into their habitations : the 
bristles of the beard are used, like ostrich feathers 
in Europe, as ornaments for the head ; there is, con- 
sequently, no. part of the animal that is not turned to 
some use." 

The hunting of seals is consequently prosecuted 
with great eagerness, and in various modes, by the 
Greenlanders, Finlanders, and others. The mode 
generally used by the former people is exhibited in 
our engraving. The Kamtschatkadales connect 
strong ideas of honour and glory wit^ the hunting 
of the Maned seal. In the chase of a single animal 
they will expose themselves to the greatest dangers, 
wandering over the waves for days together widiout 
any other guide than precarious glimpses of the 
sun and moon ; and he who kills the greatest num- 
ber, either by blows of a long stick or with poisoned 
arrows, is regained as the mostheroick. As the ad- 
venturous spoartsmei^ deem it disgrace^l to leave 
any part of tbeirgame behind them, they sometimes 
overload their limber and crazy boats, and, disdain- 
ing to save ^eir lives by relinquishing any portion 
of their highlv-priated acquisitions, proudly perisb 
with them in the waves. 



PR(^Ea NAMES. 



Proper names were originally significant of men 
tal or bodily qualities. 

.Sometimes, also, they were made to serve as 
memorials of circumstances connected with the 
birth of a child. Perhaps the last instance was the 
only one where such a practice could be consistent 
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with reason, ^ce the future character of no infant 
eouUI ofer be predicted at its birth. 

History records one occasion, and one only, where 
such a prediction could be justifiable — ^the birth of 
Iliin who was by ** ancient sages long foretold," and 
who was to be called " Immanuel." 

PROPER NAMES INTERPRETED. ^ 

Aaron, a mountain. Heb, 
Abel, vanity. Heh, 
Abraham, the father of many. Heh, 
Adam, red earth. Heh, 
Alexander, help of men. Gfr. 
Alfred, all peace. Saat, 
Ambrose, immortal. Gr, 
Andrew, courageous. Gr, 
Aithnr, a strong man. Brit. 

BasO, kindly. Gr, 
Beonet, blessed* Lot, 

Cesar, adorned with hair. Lot, 

Caleb, a dog. Heh, 

Cecil, dim. Lot, 

Charles, noble spirit. Germ, 

Christopher, bearing Christ. Gr. 

Constantine, resolute. Lot, 

Cyril, a little Cyrus. 

Daniel, God is judge. Heh, 
David, beloved. Heh, 

Edmund, happy peace. Sax, 
Edwin, happy, courageous. Sax. 
Eugene, nobly desceiided. Gr. 
Eustace, standing firm. Gr. 

Francis, free. Germ, 
Fredeiick, rich peace. Germ. 

Geofi&«y, jojriul. Germ. 
Gilbert, bright as gold. Sax. 
Gregory, watchful. Gr, 
Guy, the mistletoe herb. Fr. 

Henry, rich lord. Germ. 
Hugh, high, lofty. Dutch, 
Humphrey, domestick peace. Germ, 

Jacob, a supplanter. Heh, 
John, the grace of God. Heh, 
Jonathan, the gift of the Lord. Heh. 
Joseph, addition. Heb. 
i t(aac^ laughter. Heb, 

Lawrence, crowned with lautel. A6. 
Lewis, &e defender of the people. Lot, 
Luke, a wood or grove. Lot, 

Mark, a hammer. Lat, 
Matthew, a gift. xM, 

Owen, well descended. Brit. , 

Patrick* a nobleman. Lat. 
Paul, little small. Lat. 
. Philip, a lover of horses. Gr, 

Richard, powerful. Sax, 
Robert, famous in counseL Germ. 
Stephen, a garland. Gr, 
Thomas, a twin. Heh, 

Walter, a wood-master. 

William, defending many. Germ, 

[Southern lUwe Bud. 



THE HOMOFERUS OP THE GULP. 
FYom an unpublished Tale, 

«T THOM AB ALLEN. 

In the outskirts of one of the prettiest villages in 
the western district of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, is to be found a dark, deep, and terrifick 
ravine, cutting entirely through a branch of the 
Green Mountains. It is very appropriately appel- 
lated " The Gulf." It is hypothecated that its origin 
may be traced to some of those romantick fancy- 
freaks of nature, to which ail the varieties of hill 
and dale &at adorn the earth have been referred. A 
rough and circuitous road winds through the ravine, 
at&d the noise of a whip-crack— of the raftting of 
wheels— or of the rude song of the teamster, are not 
mifrequently heard reverberating through that wil- 
derness place, till their echoes, leaping from rock to 
rock, are lost in the distance of the rugged heights. 
Generally, however, stillness prevails; and when 
some forlorn creature, beast or fowl, dares to mutter 
the comparative insignificance of its voice only 
adds to the completeness and sublimity of the 
dominion of the universal silence. 

The whole place is rude and wild, and In the 
complete possession of its original superintendenf. 
Nature. Huge, ponderous rocks rise on either side 
of the road, and impend over the terrified valleys ; 
dark, deep-mouthed fissures and caverns yavm in 
their midst, and decayed trees and rubbish lay about 
in chaotick confusion, the remnants of the entanglihg 
and terrifick " windfall." Yonder, a monstrous pine, 
whose roots have found nutriment in the rocky fis- 
sures, has presumed to tower into the clouds. Here 
and there little rivulets trickle along down the rocks, 
icy c(dd, and clear as crystal, and uniting at die 
base, formi a little brook that flows off, a <* glad crea 
ture for the sea, and full of life.** 

«( With hoi^liB that quaked at every bnath, 

Gray hircha&daqMii wept beaeath; . ^ 

Alofl, die ash and warriour oak 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; \, 

And, higher yet,- the pine-tne hung ^' 

Hie scattered trunk, and freqoeixt flnnsi 
. , Where seemed the clifTa.to meet on high, 

Hia boughs athwart the narrowed sky." 
A few ^, practical philosophers of the African 
hue, who had retired from the world, sick of its 
frivolous biisd^, rehictant rewards and ill treatment, 
to live in this sequestered spot in* log-cabins, reiat^ 
free and undbturbed, were the only human denizens 
of the vicinJLty. They were given over, however, to 
a vast deal of credulity and superstition. For, as 
we have heard it hinted, Ignorance living ia solitude 
is a most proiifick mother of thai last-mentioned 
affection. 

The story of the Haunted Picture, or that tale 
which historicates die very singular conduct of this 
furniture of a garret in setting off Into a rigadoon 
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duice, at the delectable inspiiatioii which an itine- 
rant ghost blew out of an old pw of bellows, are 
the only exataples, it strikes ns, which will sustain 
any comparison with the diabolical witchcraft of 
which these inhabitants were wont to complain, to 
Ibe neighbouring villages. Every haf^ning, a 
little singular in its nature, was most indubitably the 
handicraft of a witch. Divers supernatural intona- 
tions, awful screeches and thrilling squeals, it is 
•aid, were heard in their vicinage during the season 
of slumber. One of the most corpulent men amongst 
them, had grown aa lean and lank as a *' ribb'd sand 
bar*' — some people lost their hair — some cows their 
tails — some pigs the faculty of lying still without 
squealing — some chimney cap-stones their equilib- 
rium — ^some shovels and tongs their porpendicular- 
i^ — some tea-kettles their tears and sighs — some 
kittens their lives, and numerous other almost in- 
credible inconveniences perplexed them, it is al- 
leged, and all of which were debited to the unlawful 
practices of witches and wizards. 

Bobby Allyn, whom the reader will not recollect as 
the main hero of our underplot, felt, numerically, great 
superstitious misgivings and dreary terrours crawl- 
ing through his veins, when with " too credent ear" 
he listened to these rumours. And good reason 
why ; Bobby's diurnal toil always led him, of a cer-. 
tainty, through the Gulf. 

. We find the aforementioned personage one cold, 
dear, tickling morning in January, just at the break 
of day, wending his steps through this teirifick 
mountain pass. He exhibited at every moment an 
extreme sensibility and maiden coyness ;■ for the 
iellow's head was lumbered with .images of Dutch 
^HK)k8, English hobgoblins, - and African devils. 
Every crack of a bough, every rattle of a tumbling 
stone or falling icicle, every caw of the high-fl3ring 
crow, starlled him into tremAur and perspiration; 
and when he mounted a rail, the frosty thing would 
send such a hollow echo through the babbling 
forest, that his very blood would be nearly, chilled 
with consternation. 

He arrived, at length, to a pomt on the road that 
Is. darkly overshadowed. The noise of a singular 
step, cranching the dry sticks and dead leaves, sud- 
denly grated on his terrified ev* Bobby AUyn, al- 
j90st petrified with honour, effected a decided halt. 

**Eadi psfticular hair stood on Md, 
Like qoUls upon a fretftd porcupine." 

" Et vox faucibus hssit.** 
His present appearance, in a strictly technical de- 
scription might be noted thus.: form, ere<;t; hair, 
bristled ; eyes, dilate, globose ; mouth and nostrils, 
distended, cavernous; tongue, flaccid; arms, bra- 
. i^hiate ; legs, divergent, rigid ; brain, turbid ; bkx>d, 
frigid; general aspect Afirighted. 



The object of Bobby's constematioo, howaver, 
gradually withdrew, and the current of his ideas,' as 
wen as that of his blood, seemed to flow again. 
Becoming conscious of that fact, he inunediately 
betook himself to that valour, which on occasions 
of huge affright, is ever found in the speed of one's 
heels* He ran nearly two miles, swifter than Cru- 
soe ever chased a goat. And then, 

** Like wikiSn o'er a niosev heath, 
The rumour through the naxnlet ran ; 
The peasanta crowd at morning dawn, 
To hear the tale,— behold tho man." 

Bobby described the terrifick animal as possessed 
of the image of mankind, covered with brown hair, 
having one eye^ like Cyclops, in ^ centre of his 
forehead ; walk, erect, and carryinga mortal ahillalah 
of hawthorn. The saoans of the neigUboaring vil- 
lage, after a protracted investigation, pronounced the 
animal an Homoferu^ ! .Class, Mammalia 'Order, 
Quadrumana — Specifick genus, Syhm Amerieamu — 
Anthropophagi unoculus, capiRaceus. 

Every reader who is conscious that the soil he 
treads upon, was once covered with the trees of a 
savage wilderness, must also be aware that a war of 
unsparing extermination has always existed between 
Americans and all manner of wild beasts. Thus we 
account for the fact, that the spreading wonder that 
an Homoferu9 was prowling in the mountains, in- 
stantly aroused the destructive propensity of every 
Nimrod in that section of the steady Common- 
wealth. The Gulf, the horrifick abode of this fero- 
cious animal, was immediately made the rendezvous 
of about two hundred warriours bold. It is regretful 
to record that some of them loaded their fire-arms 
with the fell determination of putting the poor ani- 
mal to death — a post mortem examination was then 
to be* executed,, and subsequently, extermination, 
toto c8^o. There were amongst them, however, 
some, who with more amiable motives had meditated 
the feasibihiy of taking him alive, and tuxning him 
into a menagerie. However, to proceed, ev^ man 
of them, desirous of signalizing himself on the oc 
casion, advanced with vigour and courage. 

' " Tdled on the view the opNaning pack, 
RodL, gien and cavern paid them back \ 
To many a mingled sound at opce^ 
The awakened mountain gave felpoBSe.'* 

Rocks, caves, dingles, hollow trees, logs, brush 

heaps, rubbish, in fact, all that forest gear underwent 

the strictest scrutikty of the keenest hmters. The 

uproar and the downroar was tumuftuous and terrible 

** The owleta started fix>m then- draam. 
Hie eagles answered with tlMir flCMttli 
Round and around the sounds were cast, 
'till echo seemed an answering blast." 

They had at length " beaten every tack,** probed 

every lurking place, and awakened every solitude. 

The fierce army, as is the custom in all sinular 

htmts, ha4 mw .encircled a hill, and were gathering 
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nf t ntrf^i fiuifk r 9ak ibMiogb tile uwak^aed' imka. 
Rifles craeked^ and queen's anns r6ilred in aHtb- 
loadcal progression, till aU yaa one Ir^meadous, 
boflomig tlras^er. In the nudst^ of this uoiyersal 
fMUPy a ieafl^eqpsciaied woods-g^y foai« wiihmUatmiy 
Arted imt of u hofiW-simpp, aear wkich Bobby 
Allyn had taken bis station, and wii^ a most fright- 
fill attSQoqpit to scream ^wcjcl^ dttDBkipeaxeddown ihe 
iiiU. Tho efecl whidi the ^and^en appeai^Me of 
Hob inghtfiil' toige^'df n fox prOdtic«A «poB pooif 
Bobby^ nerves is tndescrib^le. Suffice it to say, 
his musket fell ftoia his nervetoss urm.i and as it 
Cefi, di«eharge4 itsdil jato ^e akr while th# 1lCdb^ 
aiMte^jnni waa hiapolf, at tfwt ^^y ioMfAi Hm 
recipient of a mts^ of deadi from the misdireeted 
aim of ono of his comlninions.' 
.. The ^ di<iypaintod ,. payty gaihejed SMMmfiitty 
MvMd the imlMtenala .-rkte, and pia^og tke-bo^y 
<)poto a litter, moikedi|i^% 1^ 

Oimifr Imo wood W nUsb^ bin." 

, Reader ! p«^hajM thou hast perujied Miss Sedg- 
wick's New Siikc^ajid Tales.. If thoiti hiu* giireii 
thgiafiif ihal pleaaitfe^ Ihau^.att^ pemdveiioue/ac- 
^CAinted with one C^azy B^»8. Tboii mayftt hare 
been informed, that. she was b(nm to <^ goodly heti- 
t^e of worldly estate, of. peoonal beanty^.qf avi- 
passing iiiteUigeneo, of pmwat ChrisitiaQ* TirtiiQ»>-^ 
tet^the W riille'dirpnde of her lBetada,tke onar 
ment of her sex and the delight of a wide txA ex- 
tending circle. 

4 That jsho pnavesod «^ very ^ro^iMitife BMiaofy, an 
«e«t6 (ilB^iuBlatfiiln, Shrewd wic^ ko^ «arcaamt 
and ready Teputee, but an ami^le dispositidn, and 
was ^eveiy inch a lady. But thou must also have 
teaBit, ih^^ho sAd all )ier lai^ were the fisfittti^- 
natp Whenws tf^dns dm «ed« of |ninhb inaaniiy* 
)lt thai -eiily ag^ when h.Cft is bi%h«e«r, «0^<^n 
■tnmgost, beauty loveliest^ when talent begins to 
bb>om and society to charm, she became the ijrrevo* 
sablo.viotBBi ti awiid^teemedtahle,. iH>98titiotioiiaI 
UMimily/ Her hoahh oontatoed ' good) and Ao atSl 
retained her nlenioi^, sarcasm, repartee, Udoeca^ 
sional Wit, hut th^ intellectual energies lost .all con- 
iBiiti^venMs \ they wero hHmed oi^ intct & lawless 
•avauHUBif wnut' •• 

She is old and gray noWr^lM' pBgnm'of the 
highway, the homeless wanderer of the fields and 
wiiodsy Her fac9 ^ deeply wnnkle^^ cheeks 
sunken, teeth dilapidated, and het \m^ ^f« Kasbefl 
tadet Wg gray ey^hrmUm. T<ia -aaay seer her by 
the road side, inlier1>Tt)Wti ^tsa ^ai hood;^haIf a 
^kneen vari-celonre4 shawls and perhaps r^d sash; 
•#IiDft^^«lfte|f iy^a.btokea Ijwgh inpne hi^nd, 
sad bearing .M^liqrtiSyiMd 
VouIII.~U 
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of almost vreiff iimXj in die wesMii ooMp^ 
brings diy sdcks for the fire, sings sacred songs fbr 
the children, anathematiz.ea the elders for dxeir der^, 
lio^ona, adhaoapehe^^ pitestsjof thek doty» asd iqpiixtfi 
wiih a8lonistaing>ihefi% the tofvoiwi of ^bs law m 
sinners. S^e awes some people into subjection to 
her wiB, and is abused hy others to a brutish ex* 
IroBie. One. plaee never qpn^aijis^ her mpre;t^|^ 
eMrday^0r<xn»ntghi^-4le laMr sho s|Mift«olao« 
times ^ a: boose, somesiitaes in t Mugor^ ilUE it 
others it Is impossible to divine where she Aamf^ 
hezB. Kpt nnfrequentiy, she disappears for an entire 
wuter»«idii|^>ea» again<xo the apitog jus wiqpsIot 
riomiy «ur ike wHd woman of the Pyrcnoe^ £te 
seems ' happy, always ch^erfid, ranetimos eVen 
liumorotts, uad alwaya healthy^ * Her hold .upoh 
life k i&deed myslerioi^ ; her destiny unpn^dM^ 

ated. '• *V 

The reftder nfty suspect ^t OMsy Bess waa te 
tiomdferus of the. didf. , AVe mi^ confess ^it 
l|i0rB ^o indeed, gioimdkwhorepn. that Buspieion 
jony leiiBt** ••. * ^' - ' \ 



biography: 

iOflN MARSHALC, 
Qhief lusiif e af tlie Hotted 



"nw ^^etNHtble and 4iatmgunhad man died m 
Ph!tadelphi» on the tikth of July; th XSt hetdt& 
emaciated, and full of years', the event was not un- 
^]qpect^ either, to his friends or Jo, himself. He 
hadUved eig^y yean, and hie vahiaU^ life ha8>ra» 
idenmied Wtth> the most importeit events in Oii 
histoiy. It <c9tknot be dented, that as -a soldie^^ 
a. lawyei^ ajlegislator, a histornin,' and lastly aa 
Chief Jtt^ce. ^ ^ Suf^^me Comt of the IMM 
Ststaa, Mr. Mlaraha]! has exhibited ps^e-enunedi 
talents, and eftstoined hhnself with enduring honomR 
His elevated qualifications for the Chief 'Justice- 
sh^» in4ood his seeming natuigEd-ad^ptodnees to thf| 
preeoto aitvation at ik». pacoliar^ted in^povtani 
pelted ii4Ma he was called t4>itj Oa* b^ftdy appie^ 
ciaied oiity by those Who cad^ understand l!ie diff* 
culties of framing a new, ^nd indeed almost orig^na| 
s|ra$ein of Nat^nal^uri^rndence adapted lot ma a>r 
perimannU . pnwrnoMt^ and tliafe'ga9ieniiaen» a fisa 
puhlfck, ut<2 ^^ "^ft perc^v« lie* anccess oThie 
labours in that undertaking, and understand &e hn^ 
portance of their results. The office of Chiis^ 
litoti^ of a^ Umted fiM0s is rxom dWedV nuNil 
imponaiii, most rosfjon^e, csd eeeondmdy to th« 
Preaideney m every pifnt of vien^. Tliat Mr. Mar- 
shall has acquitted hjmself with distinguished ho^ 
nour in tha| iitation, the ^j^presaiqos of tho Bar in 
in .tbo^l alie4i)a«ii«^^i(|t«4(^ 
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. «*Th»«kM items" ia7» ««4PhaadtitifaU In- 
Qiiirfir, <' waa born ia VirgiBia,.<m the 34t]i of Sep- 
tember, 1755 ; and, aa early aa the summer of 1775, 
received a commission as lieutenant of a company 
of minute-n.t:n, and wa^ shortly aftor engaged in the 
iattle^ of the GMat Bridge^ where the Bhtbh troops, 
iBider Lofd DiUMnone, were repulsed with great ^1- 
iaotry. He was subsequently engaged in the mem- 
' orable battles of Brandyvvine, GermonUmn, and 
Monmouth, and, in 178jO obtained a license to prac- 
Ibe law. He returned to the army shortly ^er, 
«ad eomhin^ in the sorHbe nntil thetevoBitotei 
«f Amoldr'a invasion. 

'' In the spring of 1782 he was elected a member 
of the State Legislature, and in the autumn of the 
same year; a member of the Executive Council^ and 
marr&dd in 1783. In 1788 he was elected as r^ 
lesentaliTe of ^eeity of Richmiwd in the Legisla- 
ture of Virgima, and continued to occupy that sta- 
tion for the years 1789, 1790, 1791, and upon the 
recall of Mr, Monroe, as JGnister from France, 
President Washington sobcited Mr. MarshtJl to ac- 
cept the appointment as hie successor, but he . re* 
fpiecifidly declined. In 1799 ho was elected and 
took his scat io Congress, and in 1800 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of M^ar. 

"On the 3l8t'of January, 1801, he became' Chief 
Justiee of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which distinguished station he oontinuod to fill with 
unsullied dignity and pre-eminent^ ability, until the 
elose of his mortal career. II is biographer elo* 
qnentiy observes :• — * Wliat indeed strikes us as the 
most remarkable in his whole character, even more 
than his splendid talents, is the entire consistency 
of bia-puMtdklife and pvineiplos. ThwEe is aodiing 
in either which c^s for apiAugy or coaeealmeat. 
Ambition never seduced him from his principlei^-^ 
popular clamour never deterred liim from the strict 
perfonnance of his duty. Amid the extravagances 
of paT^spifit,'he^^tood with a calm and steaidy ix^ 
flwbitiiy — neither bending tci the preasaTo of ad«> 
veraity, nor bounding with the elasticity of sucj^ess. 
He lived as such a man should live, by and with his 

Srinciples. If we were tempted to say in one word 
I -what he eneelled all other n^en, ^e ehotdd say, 
sa triidom ; 4n iha unkm of that' virtAa, whidi 
npened «nder the haicdy discipline of principles, 
with thai of knowtedgBi which constantly sifted and 
refined its old treasures, and as constancy gathered 
new. The Constitut^n, since its . adoption, owes 
iBor^to him 4han fo ai^ other single mind, lor its 
tnse itttetprot^tiDa and vindicatioa.. Whether it 
lives fx p^cishea, hi^ oxpositii^ of its .principles 
^'ill be an enduring monument to bis fame, so long 
as solid reasoning, profound analysis, and sober 
viowft of government shaH invite the leisure, or 
oittiipMid tte atcenticm of atatesoien and jnnsts.' " 

The^folbwing portirait of Chief JiMUice Manthall 
was drawn l^ a distinguished iurist».stnce deceased : 
He was m his person tall, meager, emaciated. 
Ins muscles relaxed, and his joints so loosely con* 
nected a&noi oiUy to dismiflKfy him, apparently, foir 
my yngomM exertioiw of the hody, but to destioy 
every dung hiu» elesmce and Jisffmony in his adjr 
and movements. Indeed, in his whole appeaiance 
and demeanour — dress, attitude, and gestures — sit- 
ting, standing, or walking-*-he was as hat removed 
(fOBttho id^^rag giMoo of Liid Oh^gtoril»ld» as 



portrait: his head and faoo wo|re small iapfoportisp 
to his h^ht i his complexion .swarthy ; the nnm 
cles of his face being relaxed, gave him the appear 
ance of a man of eignty years of age. His counte 
nance had a faithfid expression ^ greai good In 
monr and liflarity ; while Ins Uack 9y«»-^e ubw 
ring index — ^possessed a«k irradiating .q;nrit^ which 
proclaimed the imperial powers of the mind that anl 
enthroned within. 

' This extraordinary man, vrithout the aid of &ncy, 
Hithoot the advmtage of person, votoe, attitude, 
g6stiir(», or any of H^ onifhPMiita ofan o^atot, de- 
serves to bo vconfiidered as one of the jnost eloquent 
men in the world ; if eloquence may be said to con- 
sist in the power of seizing the attention with irro- 
sistible lorce, and never permittiiig it to elude the 
grasp until the. hearer has^seeeiTed the ooavictioa 
which die speaker intends* . . 

As to his person it has already been described 
His voice was dry snd hard, his attitude in his mosd 
effective orations was extreme^ awkward; as it 
was not unusual for ium tqi stand with his geatnrtto 
proceeding, fipm his right ann, «^ ^nsistin^ mosafy 
in a vehement perpencUcular swing^'of it from above 
the elevation of hia head to the bar, behind . whicli 
he was accustomed to stand. 

As to fancy, if she held a scat in his mind at all, 
which i very mncb doidbt, his gigaatick genius tram^ 
pled with disdain oft ail her 'floiwarHdecked phuts 
and blooming parterres. How, then, wi^l jou aah 
with a look of incredulous curiosity — ^how is it poa- 
sible that such a man could^hold the attention of an 
audience enchained through a speech of ordinary 
lengOi? I will tell you. 

Ue possesoed an origioidaBd alwant jSupeiMWl 
facul^, of devel<»ing the subject by a single, glance 
of his mind, and aetectiug at once the very point o» 
which the controversy depended. No matter what 
the qu0»iieii,tbQ«ighteii times flMM^kiiDt^ than ^« 
^'gaaried oaki'' tho lightaiag of heaven 1% npt inoie 
reaisdest than was his astonishing penetration., Noc 
did the exercise of it seem to cost him an efibrU 
On the contrary, it was as easy as a vision. I am 
persaaded that hit eyes did not fly «ter a lasldBClqpe 
andtnke in its vmoo^ ohjecis withmmre pran 
tnde Mid fteiUty>than his mind eiri ) iajppd.a»ij 
lyzed the most complex objects. 

Possessing while at the bar this intcllecUud elcva* 
tion, which enabled him to look down and compre* 
hend Ike Whole ground at once, lie detoraiined« im^ 
medlaftdy, and without diflicid^ whksh fide tbe 
question misht be most advantageously approached 
and assailed^; in a had cause, bis art consisted in 
laying his premises so remotely from the point di- 
rectly in debate, or else in t^rms- so generous and 
specious, that the heacer, seeing .no eoB^eqnsBCMi 
which c9iald be drawn fieomt^mi w«a jnat a^ filling 
to admit them as npt: but his premises once ad- 
mitted, the demionstration, however distant, followed 
as certainly, as cogently, and as inevitably, as any 
demonstratibn in Enclid. < 

All his eki^Mneo consisted In the j^iparendy de^ 
self-coQyictiotty and emphatick earnestness of hia 
manner: the correspondent simplicity and energy of 
his style, the close logical connexion of his thoughts, 
and the easy gradations by wbtch he opened hie 
lighu on theipsnlive mindii ef hi* heamiu 
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. BOTANY. 

The twentY'four classes of linnieus are called, 
according to tne numher of Stamens :-^ 

1 Monandria. 13 Polyandrhu. 

14 Didynaniia. 

15 Tetradinamia. 
^16 Mooadelpbia. 

It Diadelf^ 
IS^Polyadelpida. 
' 19 Syog^jDesia. 

21 Monesia. 

22 DuBda, 

23 Polygaima. 

24 Cryptogawia. 

orders are as under, depending on the 



2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 



Diandria. 

THandria. 

Tettm^a. . 

Pehtandria< 

Hezfl»^na. 

Heptandfia. 
8 Oct^tt^a. 
■9 EnneandMa. 

10 Decaadiia. 

11 Dodecandria. 

12 Icoiaadria. 



The 
PistUs;^^ . 

i Motiogjnaia* 

2 Dyg^a. 

3 Tilgynia. 

4 Tetrigyiiia. 

5 Pentagynia. 

7 Octagynia, 

8 Efincagjrnia. 
-9 Deo^gyaia. • 

1& Dodecagynia. 

11 Pdygnia./ 

12 Gyftmoapennla. 

13 Angiosperm^. 

14 Sibcalosa. 



15 SiSquoaa* 
Id Pi^gamia 

eqaalis. 
17 Polygamia* 

segregaia. 
18. liffonogamia^ 

19 Moncecia^ 

20 Di€9cia; 

21 TrioBcia. 

22 Filioea. 

23 Mnsci. 

24 BepBXicm. 

25 Alga;. 

26 ¥w^ 

The jQ^ly successful opponents <^ this system 

, fiFare the Jussieu^, who promulgated a natural sys- 

. taf|i, iounided on the habits and affinities of plants ; and 

this system is now generally adopted in France^ and 

much Inspected throaghout Europe and America. 

The terms in botany are verr numenKis and 
complicated, and,*thou^ generaify expreaaod in 
Latin, they have dear English synon^ntnea. 

25 terras att^ used in genial descnption. 

13 for state of vegomtion. 

68 divisions of particular deacriptiona ; eaph sub- 
divided into 4QO discriniinaCioaB, divided among the 
OSdivwions. 

The anatomy and physiology ot plants includes 
half as many more, andihe classes and orders about 
300 more. ' 

Jusfi^ divides plants into three divisions: the 
acotyledons, when the seeds are destitute of lobes ; 
the monocotyledons, with one lobe ; and the dicoty- 
ledons, with two lobea. The first includes wh^ 
..Liiinsus calls cryptogamia ; the second is divided 
into three' classes^ of four orders, eight orders, Md; 
four orders. The dicotyledons are divided into 
eleven classes, containing seventy-eight orders. 

The Linnfean system consists of twenty^fdiir 
classes, and twehty-six orders, divided into 3,000 
genera ; the genera into 50 6r 60,000 species ; and 
ine species into an almost infinite number of varie- 
ties. The tWenty-^four classes depend on ^ nnm^ 
ber of stamens, and the orders, (m ^e number of 
pistils. \ ' . 

Botanists record 56,000 species of various plants ; 
and 38,00d ara to be bund in catalbgaes. 



The tdtimale and paaiapate pri«:ivlsa of a0 ve- 
getation are oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and occa- 
sionally nitrogen. The proximate principles depend 
on the proportion of those elements ; as when the 
oxygen is in greater proportion than water, or less, 
or equal, or when there is nitrogen. This general 
division indicates acid vegetobl^s, neutial vegetables, 
iafiammable Vegetables, and animal product. Tho 
first, where the acidtf prevail, is the acetick acid, the 
oxalick, citrick, tartarick, benzoick, camphorick, 
gallick, malick, auberick, i^nccinick mellitick, sac- 
lactick, fungick, and kiaicib *rhese acids confer an 
aciduloMs character on all vegetables with which 
they are combinecl 

When the oxygen and hydrogen are combined in 
the saiiie propbrttons as in water, the substance is 
not acidulous, . but consists of sugar» gum, st^uch^ 
wood, or lignin tannin, and what is caked ex- 
^racdvO. 

AVhen there is an excess of hydrogen, then unc- 
tions and inflammable bodies are generated, as fixed 
oil, volatile o^, resin, caoutchouck, camphor, and 
wax. In the division containing nitrogen is found 
vegetable gluten. ^ 

Vegetables, contain in substance, acids, sugar, 
gum, mucus, jelly, starch, glu^n, and fife or six pe- 
culiar principals, as lannia, indigo, the biUer ai^ 
nar(K>tiCk principle, &c. They also yield oils* ^rax, 
resins, Ac. In alt about thirty^four seveinl pro- 
ducts. 

] Vegetables yield nine sevei^ acids : the oxaIid( 
hi rhubarb ; the tartarick in tamarinds, grapes, airif 
mitlberries ; the citrick in oranges, lemons, an4 
onions; the inalt^k in appleis, cherries, &e!; ^ 
gallick in elm, oak, d&c. ; the benzoick in baUMimick 
tiroes ; the prussick in laurel leaves, peach blossoms, 
and bitter keamek ; phosphorick in bailey^ eata, ifec. 




IwMBa 

^ The true nutmegs aa wall as the clove, is a na- 
tive of the Moluccas^ or Spice Islaiids^ Init princi- 
pally confined to the group, cdled the Islands of 
Banda, undiet the equator, jn^re it bears bloasoma 
and fruit at all seasons of the your. In their native 
country, the trees are almost always loaded with 
blossoms and fruit ; and the latter is gathered at 
three difierent periods of the year; ^iz., in Jvfyf 
November, and April. The mace is tlwre in July, 
wh^i the nut is.-ittSBt abundant ; in' November it is 
sufk^riour, but in April, both the nuUneg and the 
mace are ia the greatest perfection, the season then 
being the driest. Thetmtar pulpy coat is removadt 
and afterwards ^ mace ; which, when fresh, is ol 
a ciimaon cdoar, aad>aQ!P«iat the whole nut , The 
iMita are t)iaD plained pvar a alow fira, when tha dask 



'^ 
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^"SkeH next the mace^ and which coflts ihe seed, be* 
' domes brittle ; and the seeds, or nutmegs of com< 
merce, drop out. They are then soaked in sea- 
water, and impregnated with lime ; a process which 
answers the double purpose of securing the fruit 
*from the attacks of insects, and of destroying the 
vegetating propeny. It also prevents the volatili- 
zation of the aroma. The mace is simply dried in 
the sun, and then sprinkled with salt water, when 
it is fit for exportation. 




CIX>VB. 

The clove, cufryophyllus oramatieus^ is one of the 
most precious commodities of the East, and one of 
the most valuable in conunerce. Almost ev9^ry part 
of the plant is covered with minute dots or glands, 
^hicb contain the essential oil that gives the aro* 
matick odour to it. These abound in the substance 
,of the germen, near the epidermis. The native 
cmmtry of the clove is the Moluccas, but its culture 
.has extended to the East and West Indies. For- 
merly it was the staple commodity of Amboyna. It 
was introduced into the Kew gardens, England, by 
Sir Joseph Banks, at the close of the last century. 

The clove of merchandise is the unexpanded 
flower ; the eorolla forming? a ball or space on the 
top, between the teeth of the calyx j thus, with the 
narrow base or germen tapering downwards, giving 
the i^pearance of a nail ; a similarity, indeed, morv' 
striking in the drv than in the fresh state of the bud. 
Hence the Dutch call it nagkel; the Spaniards, 
eftnw, the French, dm, frongi which the English 
cZoee, is evidently derived. In medicine cloves are 
used as stimulants, tonick and exhilarating; and 
thev are used for the puipose of giving flavour to 
dishes and wines. The fuH-formed berries, which 
^xt about an inch long, p©ar-shaj)ed, and of a violet 
eolour, are sometimes preserved in sugar»^ and eaten 
after dinner, to promote digestion. 




CBIRMOir. 

Oimt aweji is brought chiefly Irom* the Island of 



CeyloHf in India, and has now been inaay y<xurs in 
uso, in Europe and America, as a plea^ant spice. 
It is the bark of a species of laure^ remarkable with 
some other species, possessing similar properties, 
for its coriaceous leaf, marked with tliree strong 
nerves. It was originally found wild only, and in 
small quantiti^, at one part of the island ; but when 
the Dutch obtained a settlement there, diey cultiva- 
ted it in large gardens or tracks. The extent of 
these plantations will be perceived, when it in stated 
that 400,000 lbs. were obtained from ^em, annual- 
ly, and upwards of 25^000 persons were enqployed 
in the cinnamon business. The Dutch long had the 
monopoly of the article, and resorted to severe and 
even cruel measnres to prevent the trade gjBtlitg 
into other hinds. 

The cittMmon tree often grows to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, and sends out large spreading 
branches. The ' leases kre first pefident, and ci a 
delicate rose colour, afterwards they turn yeHow, 
and then green, liie flowers are home in pasicles, 
are smaU and'^iRiute, paitaking of the pecuH^ fla- 
vour of the tree. ' The fruit yields an oU, of wh&eh 
a kind of candkii is niade, which are naed hy Uie 
conrt, in the kingdom of Candy. 

When the tree is three years old, it afli>rdB» 
shoot fit to yield bark ; but eight yeaia of growtk 
are needful, before it can be freely cnt. At ten er 
twelve years of age, the tree is strongest, and the 
plants, which grow in dry and rocky q[x>t8, prodoee 
the most pungent and aromatick bark. The shoete 
are cut when about an mch thidt ; they are barked 
and the epidermis scraped ofif. llie huk is dried 
in the sun, when it curls, and the snHLUer is rotted 
within the larger. Cassia, in its botanical pharac- 
ter, is little difierent from' cinnamon. U quality, 
it is much inferiour, though often sold fcnr it. It it 
commonly known under the name of Bastard Cin- 
namon. 




' GAM PHOa. 

This tree tur diant is a species of the Lameck, and 
is found in the East Indies ;. but the leaves dp not 
exhibit the three strong parallel nerves of the Cin- 
nampn and Cassia. Tne whole tree has the strong 
odour of Camphor, and this substance is obtained 
by the distillation of the roots and small branches. 
The article is often employed as medicine, as a cof- 
dial and stimulant. The camphor of Siunatra is 
found concreted in the clefts of the bark of other 
camphor trees. It is also found in China and Japan, 
but ihe former is more higUy valued. The can^ 
phor of China and Japan, is more frequently impCHt- 
ed into Europe, than that of Sumatra. 
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MELON. 



The Molon, dbaUidUn. This fruit is probably 
referred to in the Book of Numbers, 3d. 5. Rev. 
Dr. Harris, in his Natural History of the Bible, says, 
*^ It is a luscious fruit, and so well known, that a de- 
scription of it would be superfluous. It was highly 
esteemed in Egypt in ancient times, and much used 
by the common people, especially in the hot months. 
'The earliest writers often .speak of the melon of 
Mgyipii as a rich and grateful fruit. But it is not 
eondned to Egypt It is found in n^ost parts of 
Asia and Europe, though the species are various, 
'JThe melon aientioned in the Book of Numbers, is 
fc ptobably the water-melon. It grows most abun- 
I dantly on the banks of the Nile ; and ser^^es for meat, 
dhnk and medicine. This explains the regret ex- 
pressed by the Israelites, for the loss of this fruit, 
I wWse pleasant liquor had often quenched their 
thi^t, and relieved their weariness in their bond- 
age ; and would have been very grateful in a dry, 
scorching desert.^ 



MBMAY ON TBB EOOOATION OF PBIfrAUC TEACH. 
EBfl^ FOR TSB UNITBD 8TATB& 

BT CATBSXaat S. MKECntML 

{CatUmued. from poge 64.) 

• Nor is it becsose parents, all of them, are so prc^ 
eminently well qualtfied to understand and regulate 
the varieties of youthful character: a labour demand- 
ing such experience, wtsdom^ energy, persever- 
ance and setfrdeaial ; nor because they have 
Mich entire leisure to discharge these duties ; nor 
because they wre so entirely free from all liabilities 
to indolence, excessive indulgence, and blind insen^ 
eibility to the faults of their children ; nor because 
they always so wisely and so faithAilly fulfil all 
these duties, that they have no ticed of such co-oper- 
ating influences, from those whose business it is to 
aid in the education of children. 

' Nor lastly, is it because there is any such essen- 
tial difibrence in the religions opinions of the great 
Protestant sects, that religious and moral instruction 
cannot be introduced into publick schools without 
encroaching on the peculiaiities of those who sup- 
port them. 

Those great principles of religioas truth and 
moral duty in which sdl agree, are the only ones 
which are needed in the moral education of children 
at school. 

All agree that the Bible is the true standard of 
> . right and wrong, and the only rule of faith and prac- 
i tice. All agree that the evidences of its Divine 
r abdiority should he understood, and that its contents 
[ ahoold be studied. 



AH aipree that the Bible teaches that inankind ate .^ 
in danger of eternal ruin ; that all have become sin- ' 
ful ; t^t a way of pardon and' salvation has bten 
secured through the atoning sacrifice of the Re- ' 
deemer; that whenever love to God, and thd de* - 
sire to do his will, is the regulating principle of tbe 
mjnd, men are prepared for heaven ; and that with- 
out this character no happiness is to be hoped for in 
a future state : that no man will ever attain this 
character without supernatural aid from the Spirit of 
God ; and that such influences are to be sought b^ 
prayer, and the use of the appropriate means of reh- * 
gious influence ; that as the Bible is the standard of 
rectitude in all moral and relative duties, children 
are to be educated to understand its precepts, and 
urged by all the motives it presents to obey them. 

There is not one of the eight largest Protestant 
denominations, that would refuse assent to any one ' 
of these positions ; and these principles are aU that ' 
need to be employed, in foniiii% the moral and reli- ' 
gious character of children at school. The points 
in which these sects differ, relate either to forms of 
church government, or to the rites of the church, or 
to the philosophy of religion ; and these peculiarities 
never heed be introduced into school, but can be 
taught by parents and religious teachers elsewhere. 

But if any sects attach such importance to their ' 
own peculiarities^ as to fear the influence of reli^ 
gious instruction exerted by those who difler ttom 
Uiem on these points, they could institute i^chools, 
taught by persons of their own sects ; and, though 
this raignt involve some dangers and some evils, ' 
yet there would be the counterbalancing good, 
which is oflen found to be the result of sectarianism : 
more would be accomplished in a good cause than 
would have been, had no such jealousy existed. ^ 

One thing is certain, if religious influences are 
banished from our national system of education, 
every denomination will be injured in its most vitsl 
interests. For one who would be proselyted by a 
sectarian teacher, ten would bo ruined by the vice 
dud irreligion consequent on the neglect of moral ' 
and religious influences. 

Our schools must have these influences : btit, 
whether it shall be by the united or by the separate 
action of religious sects, is a matter of secondary 
cohsequei^ce. 

The reasons for the neglect of moral and religions 
education at schools, are, in the first place, the fact, " 
that intellectual si:4periority has too high a relative 
estimation in society. Men do award to genius ani ' 
knowledge an estimation not rendered to amiable 
character, true virtue, and sincere piety. 

Another reason is, that mankind are not aware 
how much might be effected by teachers, in the 
most important part of education, were they properly 
trained for these duties, and allowed sufilcient time 
and opportunity for the discharge of them. 

Another reason is, that, to a very wide extent, 
teachers are not qualified for such duties,—- do not 
know how to undertake them, and do not under- 
stand or feel their obligation, on this subject. 

And the last reason is, that such aico the present 
systems of education, so many pupils are given to 
the care of one person, and so great a variety of, 
branches are to be taught by a single individual, that, 
in most cases, it is utterly impossible for teachers to. 
lU^mpt jiroperly to discharge their most important 
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duty, vrithout so neglecting wliat parents consider 
the only business of a teaoher, ts to occasion dis- 
satisfaction, and the remoral either of teacher or 
pupils. 

Until publick sentiment i^ so changed, that teach- 
ers shall be educated for their profession, and pa- 
rents are willing to pay the price for such a division 
of labour as wiu give time i^nd opportunity for the 
discharge of their most sacred duties, it is desirable 
Uiat conscientious teachers should realize how much 
is left undone, in moral education, that might be ac- 
complished. 

Iii regard to education, the world is now making 
experiments, such as were never made before. Man 
is demanding disinthralment, alike from physical 
force, and intellectual slavery ; and, by a slow and 
secret process, one nation after another is advancing 
in a sure though silent progress. Man is bursting 
the chains of slavery, and the bonds of intellectual 
subserviency ; and is learning to think, and reason, 
and act for himself. And the great crisis is has- 
tening on, when it shall be decided whether disin- 
thralled intellect and liberty shall voluntarily submit 
to the laws of virtue and of heaven, or run wild 
to insubordination, anarchy, and crime. The great 
questions pending before the world, are simply 
these : are liberty and intelligence, without the re- 
straints of a moral and religious education, a bless- 
ing, or a curse ? Without moral and religious re- 
straints, is it best for man to receive the gid of 
liberty and intelligence, or to remain coerced by 
physical force, and the restraints of opinions and 
customs not his own ? 

The master-spirits of the age are watchbg the 
developments as they rise, and making their records 
for the instruction of mankind. 

And what results are already gained ? In Eng- 
land, the experiment has been made by the skepti- 
cal Brougham ; and, at great expense, knowledge 
has gone forth with increasing liberty, and all who 
have witnessed tlie results are coming to the con- 
Tiction, that increase of knowledge^ without moral 
and religious influence, is only increase of vice and 
discontent. And what are the results of the ex- 
periments in France ? The statisticks of education 
show, that the best educated departments are the 
most vicious, and the most ignorant are the freest 
from crime. And, in that country, where the na- 
iionat representatives once declared that Christian- 
ity should be banished, and the Bible burnt, and the 
Sabbath annihilated, we now find its most distin- 
guished statesmen and citizens uniting in the pub- 
uck declaration, that moral and religious education 
must be the foundation of national instruction. Vic- 
tor Cousin, one of the most distinguished philoso- 
phers of the age, and appointed by the king of 
France to examine the various systems of educa- 
tion in Europe, has reported, as the result of his 
invcstigatioris, that education b a blessing, just in 
proportion as it is foimded on moral and religious 
principles. 

. Look, again, at Prussia ! with its liberal and pa- 
triotick monarch, with a system of education unequal- 
led in the records of time, requiring by law that all 
the children in the nation be sent to school, from the 
first day they are seven ^ears of age, till the last 
day they are fourteen, with a regular course of lite- 
rary and scientifick instroction, instituted for every 



school, snd'eveTy teacher rcquirsil to mend thre« 
years in preparing for such duties; while, on an 
average, one teach^ i? furnished for every ttna 
pupils ^oQgh the nation. The effects pf merely 
inte&ectusd culture soon convinced the monarch and 
his counsellors that moral and religious ioftruction 
must be the basis of all their efforts ; and now the 
Bible is placed in every school, and every teacher 
is required to spend from one to two hours each 
day, ia giving and enforcing instruction In all the 
duties of man towards 'his Creator, towards consti- 
tuted authorities, and towards his fellow-men. 

And what is the experience of our own countiy T 
Those portions of the nation, most distinguished for 
the general diffusion of education, are those in which 
moral and religious influences bave been most ex- . 
tensively introduced into schools, and have pervaded 
all the institutions of society. But, in those por- 
tions of our country the increase ^nd jealousy of 
religious sects, and other combining causes, have 
had an influence in banishing the Bible, and moral 
and religious influence, more and more from publick 
schools. And now we hear the wid^y-extended 
complaint, that common schools are dangerous 
places for children ; while parents, who are most 
regardful of the moral influences exerted imon their 
children, are more and more withdrawing them from 
what they deem such contaminating influence. 

Thus, in those parts of our country which have 
been most moral and intelligent, the education of 
the lower classes is deteriorating, as it respects 
moral and religious restraints, while the statisticks of 
education, coming from other parts of the nation, are 
most appalling. We find that in one of our smallest 
nuddle stales, tfairw theusand adults and children are - 
entirely without educstion and without sehoels. In 
one of the largest middle states, four hundred thou- 
sand adults and children are thus destitute. In one 
of the best educated western states, one-third of 
the children are without schools ; while it appeam, 
that, in the whole nation, there are a million and a 
half of children, and nearly as many adults, in the 
same deplorable ignorance, and without any means 
of instruction. At the same time, thousand^ and 
thousand of degraded foreigners, and their ignprani 
families, are pouring into this nation at every avenue. 
All these ignorant native and foreign adults are now 
voters, and have a share in the government of the 
nation. All these million children, in a veiy few 
years, will take the same stmid i while other mil- 
lions, as ignorant and destitute, are hastening in 
their rear. What is the end of these things to be ! 
How long will it take, |4 this rate, for the jnajodty 
of votes, and of the physical force of the nation, le 
be in the hands of ignorance and vice J That ter« 
rifick crisis is now before us ; and a few years will 
witness its consummation, unless such energetick 
and persevering eflforts are made as time never saw. 
{Conclitded in mtr next.) 



AH animals display varied and strong intelli- 
gence, but we notice most those acts which re- 
semble our own. Thus, the species of the mo- 
tacilly, called the tailor-bird, astonishes by sewing 
two leaves together with vegetable fibres as with a 
needle and thread, for its nest. The nightingale, 
wren, robin, &c. are other species. 
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REVOLUTIONARY BATTLES ILLUSTRATED. No. 3. 
CAPTURE OP CQRJnVALT JS, 1781. 



' The Revolntionny war was closed by the cap- 
tnre of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, on York river, 
Virginia. He had josi returned from Carolina, and 
now hoped to subdue Virginia. But in Septeniber, 
the Americans and French, under Washington, sur- 
rounded him from all quarters on land ; while the 
French fleet in the Chesapeake Bay blocked up the 
mouths of the rivers, and shut out the English. 
Canton was at New York ; but it was impossible for 
htm to reinforce Cornwallis. Washington ^ad 
harassed Clinton all summer, and induced hint to 
believe that he was to be besieged ita New York. 
On the 24th of Angmft, Washington lel^his camp 



on the Hudson, and marched through New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, to the head of the Chesapeake' 
The French Admiral De Gxasse, who had just ar-» 
rived, carried ihe American forces down the bay id 
Yorktown • ' " 

The army passed through^ Philadelphia in a line 
more than two miles long, and in very splendid 
style. The streets were fined with crowds, and the 
windows to the highest stories with latiKes, all 
cheering on the troops with immense a|if4ause. 
Washiijgton, with all Us Mnerals; the Ftencb 
Count Ko<^amibea«y with eU his \ Oeneral Kneor, 
wtUi one httOdfed caimdii; and dn whole wm^i 
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pteBsing cm wilb proud steps an<3 a noble confidence, 
presmited a most magni^cent spectacle* In the 
midst of this scene, news came, that the French 
fleet had arrived in the Chesapeake. The whole 
city rang with the notes bf the general joy, and all 
•earned inspired with confidence ia a certain vic- 
toiy. 

Comwallis was completely inyested by the 7th of 
October. He had raised intrenchments ; but the 
Americans and French had erected breast-works all 
about him, and now opened their batteries. They 
med day and i^ght. The roar was terrible. The 
ground, for miles, shook with it ; and the bombs and 
shells were seen whirling and crossing eadi other 
in the dark sky, and blazing like comets* If they 
fen uipon the ground, it was torn up for a rod around, 
and dozens were killed when they burst. The 
bombs sometimes went over the heads of the enemy, 
aad fell among the Bntish works at Gloucester 
Point on the other side of the river. The water 
spouted in columns as they fell. One night, an at- 
tack was made upon two redoubts, which the 
Bntish had built out so far, that they stood in the 
way of some American works just building around 
them. The French were ordered to take one re- 
doubt, and the Americans under Lafiayette, the other. 
The two parties tried to outdo each other. Lafay- 
ette carried his redoubt first, however, and sent lus 
aiddecamp to the leader of the French partyi 
through all the fire of the batteries, to tell him he 
was in. ** So will I be," said the Frenchman, '* in 
five minutes ;" and he performed his j»omiso. 

Comwallis surrendered on the 19th. His army, 
of about seven thousand men, marched out, at two 
o'clock, and passed between the American line on 
one side, and the French on the other, stretched out 
for more than a mile. They were dressed in their 
most splendid uniforms, with colours flying, and ac- 
companied with fine musick. The £ngl^, carry- 
ing their cdpurs bound up^ marched with a slow 
ai^ solemn step. The English general rode up to 
Washington at the head of the line, apd excus<ed the 
absence of Comwallis, who feigned sickness. 
Washington pointed him politely to General Lincoln^ 
and the latter directed him to a lairgp field a little on 
the south, wheire the whde British army laid down 
their arms, and were led away prisoners. 

The foUowing article which we extract from a 
late number <if Blackwood's (English) Magazine,^ 
describes the censlenMttmi of the British minntry 
wft»n they received the intelligence of the capture 
^ Comwallis : — 

" During the month of November, the accounts 
transmitted to Grovemment of Lord Comwallis's 
esabanassments, augmented the anxiety of the Cab- 
inet. Lord George Germaine, in particular, con- 
scious that on the prosperous or adverse result of 
that expedition hinged the result of the American 
contest, and his own fate, as well as, probably, the 
daration of the Ministry itself, expressed to his 
friends the strongest uneasipess on the subject. The 
nipeting of ParUameot Mood fixed for the 27th of 
the month. On the 25thf about noon, the official in- 
telligence of the surrender of the British forces at 
Yorktown, arrived at Lord Gemiaine's house. Lord 
Walsingham, who, previous to his father, Sir Wil- 
liam de Grey's elevation to. the peerage, had been 
^wder secretary of state in that department, and who 



was to second the address in the "R&sa/t of Lord* 
hai^ned to be there when the messetiger brou^t 
the news. Without communicating it to any perscm. 
Lord George, (ae the purpose of despatch, im* 
mediately got with him into a hackney coach, and 
drove to Lord Stormont's residence in Portlaad 
Place. Having imparted the disastrous informaUcn 
to him, and taJien him into the carriage, they in- 
stantly proceeded to the Chancellor's house in 
Great Russel street, Bloomsbury, whom they found 
at home; when, ailer a short consultation, they de- 
termined to lay it themselves in person before Lord 
North. He had not received any intitiation of the 
event when they arrived at his door' in Downing 
street between one and two o'clock. The first min- 
ister's firmness, and even his presence of mind» 
gave away for a short time under this disaster. I 
asked Lord George afterwards how he took the 
comnnmication. * As he would have taken a ball in 
his breast,' replied Lord George. He opened his 
arms, exclaiming wildly, as he paced die apartment 
during a few minutes, ' O God, it is all over ;' words 
which he repeated mnay times under emotions of 
deepest agitation and distress. 

'* Military afiairs have since displayed themselves 
on a broader scale, and we can scareely conceive 
that such notions of nationid calamity could be ap- 
pended to the capture of a force wMch, however 
brave, scarcely amounted to the vanguard of a 
modem army, certainly not to the twentieth of the 
army with which Wellington appeared on the fron- 
tier of France. The misfortune of the troops undef 
Comwallis was unquestionable, but dieir charactcj 
was unstained ; they had been brought by their com* 
mander into a cul de sac, where, it is trae, they 
might have held out for ever, if they could have re- 
ceived supplies by sea. But that contingency was 
too delicate to have been relied on by an officer of 
any intelligence. The result proved the fact. The 
French fleet took up the position which Lord Com- 
wallis's imaginary plan had marked out for the Brit- 
ish. The army within Yorktown feund, that though 
lo Americans they were impregnable, they had a 
more formidable enemy, famine; to deal wiUi ; and 
finally, to that enemy, and ^lat enemy alone, diey 
surrendered. 

" We next have $ picture of a Cabinet Council 
in terrour. When the first agitation had subsided, 
the four ministers discussed the question, whether 
it might not be expedient to prorogue the meeting 
of Parliament /or a few days ; but as scarcely an 
interval of forty-eight hours remained before the aqp- 
pointed time of meeting, and as many members of 
both Houses had arrived in London, or were on 
their way, the proposition was abandoned. It be- 
came, however, indi^ensable to alter, and almost* 
remodel the King's speech. This wm done with- 
out delay, and at the same time Lord George, as 
secretary for the American department, sent off a^ 
despatch to the King, then at Kew, acquainting him 
with the fate of Lord Comwallis's expedition. 

The narrative proceeds : — '^ I dined that day at 
Lord George's, and although the information which 
had reached London in the course of the morning 
from France, as well as from the official report, was 
of a nature not to admit of long concealment, yet it< 
had not been communicated to m.e or any other in-, 
dividual of the conqwny when I got to Pall Mall^ 
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btiUreen 5 aai 6 o'clock. Lotd WakiBgtabB, i^itf 
also dined tharoi was the only p«fson, exc^t Lord 
George, acquainted with the fact. The party, nine 
in number, sal down to the table. I thought the 
master of the house appeared serious, though he 
manifested no discomposure,. Before dinner was 
orer a letter was brought back by the messenger 
who had been despatched to the King. Lord \Val- 
atngham, to whom he exclusivel^r directed the ob- 
servation — *' The King writes,' said he, 'just as he 
always does, except that I observe, be has neglected 
to mark the hour, and minute of his writing with his. 
usual precisi^.' This remark, though calculated to 
awaken some interest, excited no comment; and 
while the ladies, Lord George's three daughters, re- 
mained in the room, we repressed our curiosity. 
But they had no sooner withdrawn, than Lord 
George having acquainted us that information had 
just arrived from Paris of the old Count Maurepas, 
first minister, lying at the point of death ; 'It would 
gricv^ me,' said I, '.to finish my career, however far 
advanced in years, were I first minister of France, 
before I had witnessed the termination of this great 
contest between England and America.' ' He has 

I siarvived to see that event,' replied Lord George 

{ Gennaine, with some agitation. 

"The copyersalion was prolonged untU, on the 

I mention of the Virginia campaign, the minister dis- 
closed the full bearing of the intelligence. ' The 
army has surrendered, and you may peruse the par- 
ticulars of the capitulation in that paper.' The 
paper was taken from his pocket, and read to the 
company. The next question was One of rather an 
obtrusive kind, to see what the King thought on the 
subject. The narration states die minister's remark, 
that it did the highest honour to his Majesty's firm- 
ness, fortitude, and consistency. But this was a 
complying moment, and we are told that the billet 
was read to this efiect : ' I have received, with senti- 
ments of the deepest concern, the communication 
which I^rd George Gennaine has made to me, of 
the unfortunate resist of the operations in Virginia. 
I particularly lament it on account of the consequen- 
ces connected with it and the difficulties which it 
may produce in carrying on the publick business, or 
in repairing such a misfortune. But I trust that 
neither Lord Gennaine, nor any other member of 
the Cabinet will suppose that it makes the smallest 
determination in those principles of my conduct, 
which have directed me m the past time, which will 
always continue to animate me under every event, 
in the prosecution of the present eontest.' 

"The Cabinet, strengthened by the royal deter- 
mination, now recovered courage ; they met Parlia- 
ment at die appointed time, and fought their battle 
there with unusual vigour. Perhaps in all the 
annals of senatorial -struggle there never was a crisis 
which more powerfully displayed the talents of the 

I Commons. Burke, Fox, and Pitt, wefe at once seen 

pouring down the whole fiery torrent of declamation 
en the Government. The characteristick distinctions 

I of their publick speaking gave a new vividness and 

I force to their assault upon the strong holds of the 

minktry. Fox's passicmate personality hurled the 

[ fiereest invective against the mmistry, the court, 

I sJiidj falsify for bis own ambition, the King. Barkers 

vast grasp gathered materials of charge firom all 
qwtersf and all subjoecs.ldid heaped Iheim afike, 
VoL.in._14 



^MUkg and weak, on the devoted heads of^culpiii 
Cabinet Pitt, with keener sagaeiQr, for both the 
present and the future, tore' up the frame of the min* . 
isterial policy, spared persons, avoided all insult to 
the monarch, but with the copious and superb com* 
bination of fact and feeling, argument and appeal, . 
which from that period was adopted as his great par- 
liamentary weapon, and which was made to give 
him matchless superiority in a dehherate assembly. , 
swept all before him with & ' tWo-handed sway, - 
and where he smote, left nothing for friends or ^ 
enemy to combat or defend after bun. - 

" These efforts failed of overthrowing the Cabinet : 
at the time ; but there can be no questicm that they ' 
hastened that precipitate fall which was so speedily , 
afterwards to surprise the nati<». The assault had ^ 
terrified the garrison, and shaken the battlements to \ 
a dc^gree which made the result of the next attack . 
secure." 



GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE CREATION. . 

B^ far the most interesting portion of geological 
inqmry relates to the inference derived from the sit- 
uation and composition of the strata and remains of! 
animals and vegetables that are imbedded in them. 
This investigation discloses a valuable history in 
our earth, a history in its very nature indisputable ' 
and written in characters so simple, that ho who 
runs may read. — WheA' we discover in the middle . 
of a continent, the relicks of myriads of animals of 
the shell-covered tribes, that dwell in the sea, what 
proof more conclusive can we require, that the 
waves of the ocean once covered the spot? When 
we see imbedded in a rocky mass, the trunks of 
^ees deprived of their branches, and broken, and 
torn, and the bones and mangled forms of fish and . 
other animals, who can avoid the conviction that- 
these are the monuments of, a terrible qatastfophe . 
which carried with it death and destruction.? In^ 
some of the strata we find positive demonstration; 
and equally conclusive is the evidence psesented by 
odiers, that they were the results of causes, sudden;, 
and rapid in their operation. In comparing the or*> 
der of their formation with the remains of vital ex« 
istence entombed in this strata, .every one must be . 
convinced that there was a day when the watett>; 
covered the face of the earth — wx at a subsequent 
period the lower orders of thaa^mnal • creation starts 
ed into bising — that the most perfect tenants of land, 
began their existence at a later day — and that man 
was the last creature ixHo which was breathed the 
breath of life. 



AMORAL TAUGHT BVA FLOWER. 

From the AaiittBk JoormL 

One moniiQ^ in th9 gmmy kncb 

A primrose fair I spied} 
The linnet's medt and tender strain 

Rose sweatly by its mAm, 

But in the soA declining eve, 
Again I pasi*d that quiet spot, 

How ooola I choose hut stand and gfietM- 
To find the atvple floirar-^as not I ■ 

And in the fkte of that flnr thtrtg 
An emblem of my faoiMi I foundc 

The morotng s^w it flourishing— 
The ewnini^ >mtfMr'd oa die graond. 
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TUB >FAM^IiY/ MAGAiZI^N jr. 
BcnasBX on the mBs^t^am. 




THE MISSISSIPPI OVERPLOWINO ITS BANKS. 



'It certainly appears strange that the Mississippi, 
after absorbing the Ohio, presents no visible aug- 
meittation of its volume. Below the point of junc- 
tion, the nver is not broader than ^e Ohio alone. 
Though flowing in the same channel, the streams 
are not mingled. For many miles there is a distinct 
line of demarcation between the waters of the two 
rirers. ' Those of the Ohio are clear, while the 
stream of the M ississippi is ever dark and turbid. When 
the Mississippi is in flood, it ahnost dams up the 
Ohio, and suffers it to occupy but a small portion of 
the common channel. 

After quittiftg la heUe riviere ^ as the French first 
designated the Ohio, one feels as if he had made an 
exol^nge for the worstt. The scenery of the Mis- 
sissippi is even less varied than that of the Ohio. 
It i« almost uniformly flat, though in the course of 
twelve hundred miles, a few blufls and eminences 
Ao certainly occur. The wood grows down to the 
very margin of the river ; and the timber, for some 
hundrrd miles, is by no means remarkable for size. 
At the river descends to the southward, however, 
it is of finer growth ; and about latitude 30^, veg- 
etation becomes marked by a degree of rankness 
and luxunance which I have never seen any where 
else. 

The American forests are generally remarkable 
for the entire absence of underwood, so that they are 
easily penetrable by a foot-traveller, and generally, 
efen by a mounted one. But, in the neighbourhood 
of the Mississippi, there is, almost uniformly » a tluck 
imdeTgrowth of cane, varjring in height fiom four or 



five to about twenty feet, accordi^ to the richness 
of the soil. Through this thicket of cane, I shonld 
think it quite impossible to penetrate ; yet^ I have 
been assured^ the Indians do so for leagues togeth- 
er, though by what means they contrive to ^de 
their coiHrse, where vision is manifestly impossible 
it is not easy to understand. 

It has been the fashion with travellers, to talk of 
the scenery of the Mississippi as wanting grandeur 
and beauty. Most certainly, it has neither. But 
there is no scenery on earth msxe striking. The 
dreary and pestilential 8otitude» untrodden, save by 
the foot of the Indian ; the absence of all living 
objects, save the huge alligators, which float past, ap- 
parently asleep, on the drift-wood ; and an occasion- 
al vulture, attracted by its impure prey on the sur- 
face of the waters ; the trees, with a fong and 
hideous drapery of pendent moss, fluttering in ^ 
wind ; and tne giant river, rolling onward the vast 
volume of its dark and turbid waters ihil^iugh the 
wilderness, from the features of one of the most dis- 
mal and impressive landscapes on which the eye of 
man ever rested. Rocks ^nd mountains would add 
nothing of sublimity to the Mississippi. Pelion 
might be pOed on Ossa ; Alps on Andes ; and stiQ . 
to the heart and perceptions of the spectator, the 
Mississippi would be done. It can brook no rivsL 
and it, finds none. No river in the worid drains so 
large a portion of the earth's surface. It is the trav- 
eller of ikve thousand miles, more than two thirds of 
the diameter of the globe. The imagination asks, 
whence eome its waters, sad whither 4end tfa^ \ 



THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
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AMERICAN 8T£AMKR AT A WOODING STATION ON THE MISSI8SIPPL 



They come fr6m the distant regions of a vast conti- 
nent, where the foot of civilized man has never yet 
been planted. They How into an ocean yet vaister, 
the whole body of which acknowledges their influ- 
ence. Through what varieties of climate have they 
passed? On what ecenes of lonely and sublime 
magnificence have they gazed? In short, when 
the traveller has asked and answered these ques- 
tions, and a thousand others, it will be time enough 
to consider how far the scenery of the Mississippi 
would be improved hy the presence of rocks and 
mountains. He may theft be led to doubt whether 
any great effect can be produced by a combination 
of objects of discordant cnaracter, however grand in 
themselves. The imagination is, perhaps, suscepti- 
ble but of a single powerful impression at a time. 
Sublimity is uniformly connected with unity of ob- 
ject. Beauty may be produced by the happy adap- 
tation of a multitude m harmonious details ; but the 
highest stiblimity of effect can proceed but from one 
glorious and paramount object, which impresses its 
own character on every thing around. 

The prevailing character of the Mississippi is that 
of solemn gloom.' I have trodden the passes of Alp 
and Appenine^ yet never felt how awful a thing is 
nature, till I was borne on its waters, through re- 
gions desolate and uninhabitable. Day after day 
and night after night, we continued chiving right 
downward to the south ; our vessel, like some huge 
demon of the wilderness^ bearing fire in her bosom, 
and canopying the eternal forest with the smoke of 
her nostrils. How looked the hoary river-god, I 
know not ; nor what thought the alligators, when 
awakened from their slumber by a vision so astound- 



ing. But the e0ect on my own spirits was su h as 
I have never experienced before or since. Co yit- 
sation became odious, and I passed my time in a 
sort of dreamy contemplation. At night, I ascend ;$d 
to the highest deck, and lay for hours gazing listiei^ ; 
ly on the sky, the forests, and the waters, amid ■ 
silence only broken by the clanging of the engine. 
All thiff was very pleasant ; yet, till I reached New * 
Orleans, I could scarcely have smiled at the best , 
joke in the world ; and as for raising a laugh, — tt > 
would have been quite as easy to square the cijrcle* ; 

The navigation of the Mississippi is not unaccoriH 
panied by danger, riaing from what are caUed plml^ 
ers and sawyers. These are trees firmly fixed in . 
the bottom of the river, by which vessels are indan^*.. 
ger of being impaled. The distinction is, that tl'O 
former stand upright in the water, the latter lie with , 
their points directed down the stream. v > 

The bends or flexures of the Mississippi are reg<« . 
ular in a degree unknown in any other river. Tha. 
action of. running water, in a vast alluvial plain Iikt>>. 
that of the basin of the Mississippi, without obstruc- , 
tion from rock or hiountain, may be calculated w^tfl . 
the utmost precision. Whenever the course of a rivet, 
diverges in any degree from a right line, it is evident 
that &e current can no longer act with equal forcci : 
on both its banks. On one side the impulse is di* \ 
minished, on the other increased. The tendency in - 
these sinuosities, therefore, is manifestly to increase,,, 
and the stream which hollows out a portion of one.. 
bank, being rejected to the other, the process of cur« . 
vature is still continued, till its' channel presents an ; 
ahnosl unvarying succeasion of salient' and retiring ^ 
angles. \ 



THU £AHII^Y l^AaAS^IKJS* 



biA^ MMijwiippi, th# fl^ixures ace aa extreiiMlv 
mat, thai it often happens that the isthmus which 
mtides diflerent portions of the river gives way. A 
few months before my visit to the south, a remarka^ 
Ue case of this kind had happened, by which forty 
miles of navigation had been saved. The opening 
thus formed, was called the new cut. Even the an- 
nual changes which take place in the bed of the 
Mississippi are very remarkable. Islands spring up 
and disappear ; shoals suddenly present themselves, 
ifrhere pilots have been accustomed to deep water ; 
in many places, whole acres are swept away from 
one hank, and added to the other ; and the pilot as- 
sured me, that in every voyage, he could perceive 
feesh changes. 

Many circumstances contribute to render these 
changes more rapid in. the Mississippi, than in any 
•ther river. Among these, perhaps, the greatest is 
the vast volume of its waters, acting on alluvial matter, 
peculiarly penetrable. The river, when in flood, 
spreads over the neighbouring country, in which it 
Itts formed channels, called haycus. The bankJ 
thus become so saturated with water, that they can 
^yppose little resistance to the action of the current, 
which frequently sweeps o^ large portions of the 
forest. 

The immense quantity of drift-wood is another 
cause of change. Floating logs encounter some 
obstacle in the river, and become stationary. The 
mass gradually accumulates 9 the water, saturated 
with mud, depositee a sediment, and thus, an island 
is formed, which soon becomes covered with vege- 
tation. About ten years ago, th^ Mississippi was 
surveyed by order of the government ; and its islands, 
from the confluence of the Missouri to the sea, were 
numbered. I remember asking the pilot the name 
of a very beautiful island, and the answer was, five- 
hnndred-and-seventy-three, the number assigned to 
it in the hydrograpnical survey, and the only name 
hy which it was known 

A traveller on the Mississippi has little to record 
in the way of incident. For a week we continued 
OUT course, stopping only to take in wood, and on 
one occasion to take in cargo, at an inconsiderable 
place -called Memphis, which stands on one of the 
few bluffs we encountered in our progress. At 
length we reached Natchez, a town of some impor- 
tance in the state of Mississippi. We only halted 
there fbr an hour. 

One of the most striking circumstances connected 
with this river-voyage, was the rapid change of 
climate. Barely ten days had elapsed since I was 
traversing mountains almost impassable from snow. 
Even the level country was partially covered with 
it, and the approach of spring had not been heralded 
by any symptom of vegetation. Yet, in little more 
than a week, I found myself in the region of the 
•agar-canes. 

The process of this transition was remarkable. 
Dbring the first two days of the voyage, nothing 
like a blossom or a green leaf was to be seen. On 
the third, slight signs of vegetation were visible on 
a few of the hardier trees. These gradually be- 
came more general as we approached the Mississip- 
pi ; but then, though our course lay almost due south, 
little change was apparent for a day or two. But 
after passing Memphis, in latitude 3d<*, all nature 
becuuie alivo. The trees which grew on any little 



MiiiieaGe,ar whkk diditoi appng iininaiittf fily btma 
the 8wan;py were covered with foliage ; and at our 
wooding times, when I rambled through the wooda. 
there were a diousand shruba already bursting into 
flower. On reaching the lower regions of the Mis- 
sissippi, all was brightness and verdure. Summer 
had already begun, and the heat was even disagree- 
ably intense. 

Shortly ^ter entering I^uisiana, the whole wild- 
ness of ike Mississippi disappears. The banks are 
all cultivated, and nothing was to be seen but plan- 
tations of sugar, cotton, and rice, with the houses 
of their owners, and the little adjoining hamleu 
inhabited by the slaves. Here and there were 
orchards of orange-trees, but these occurred too sel- 
dom to have much influence on the landscape. 

MINIMUM DUTlEa 
By these duties are meant, such as are imposed 
on goods at a certain standard of cost, ad vakirenu 
For instance ; suppose one dollar to be the minimum 
standard — all goods costing any amount under that 
standard, or between that and the next iQwer mini- 
mum, are subject to the higher mininram or that of 
one dollar. Minimtuns are abolished now, save on 
cottons. Some of them are subject to a duty as 
costing eight cents per yard — ^all coming below that 
in the invoice value are carried up to &e minimum 
of eight cents. 

On laying tlu Comtr-SUmt qf Uu MonumoU to ih4 Motktr iff 
ffotfAin^on. — ^Mbs. Siooubney. 
Long hast thou slept unnoted. Nature stole 
In her soft minisU'y aroand thy bed, 
Sprciidinff her vernal ttsau^ violdt-gtouned, 
And pearled with dews. 

She bade bright Summer Winf 
Gifts of fraidiinoense, with sweet song of birda^ 
And Autumn east liis reaper's coronet 
Down at thy feet, and atoniiy Winter speak 
Sternly of man's neglect. 

But now we come 
1>9 do thee homage, mother of our chief t 
Fit honuice, snch as honoureth him who paya 

McthinKB we see thee, as in olden time; 
Simple in garb, majestick and serene^ 
Unmoved by pomp or circumstance^ m truth 
Indexible^ and wiut a Soartan leal 
Repressing vice, and making foUy grave. 
Thou didst not deem it woman's part to wssts 
Li£e in inglorious sloth, to sport awhile 
Amidst the flowers, or on die summer wave^ 
llien fleet, like the ephemeronu away, 
Building no temple in her children's hearts^ 
Save to the vaiuiy and piide of life 
Which she had wcisoipped. 

For the hiight that clothes 
The ''Pater Patriie," for the glorious deeds. 
Hist make Mount Vernon's tomb a Mecca shrioe 
For all the earth what thanks to thee are due» 
Who, midst his elements of being, wrought, 
We know not ; Heavoa can telU 

Risfe sculptured pile 
And show a race unborn, who rests below, 
And tay to mothers what a holy charge 
Is theirs, with what a kingly power their love 
Might rule the fountains of the new-bom mind. 
Warn them to wake at earlv dawn, and sow 
Good seed, before the wofla hath sovni her tares; 
Nor in thdr toil dedme^ that angeJ-bands 
Mav put the sickle in and reap ror God, 
And gather to his gamer. 

' Te, who stand, 
With tbnlh'ng brsasti to view her tropluBd piais^ 
Who nobly reared Virginia's gocdike chief; 
Ye, whose last thought upon your mghlly couch, 
Wboee fimt at waking, is jrour cradled son, 
What though no high ambition prompts to rear 
A second Washington ; or leave your name 
Wrought out in marble with a nation's tears 
Of deathless gratitude) yet may you raise 
A monument above the stars ; a soul 
Led by your teschingiv and your prayen^ to Qod* 
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•This lalitsttonq^t to&id a lionhwest passage 
tcmay be Temembered,' k private adv«ntdfe. The 
government were grown wevry of expeditions, all 
ending one after ataodier, in: ^sappoiatntent. But 
^ngn every reasonable man had long been satis- 
fied &at no commercial advantages conld arise from 
fin^ier ihtest^ationyiiot evea from ^e discovery t>f 
Mich'a paa^ge, itHl at "wras not without regret diey 
llfeard'tnat all attempts were to be abandoned, knd 
Ihe piiDblem to remain for ever mnaolved. For more 
i^n three Veistlnries the subject had*oectipied pitb- 
lick attention ; nmnberless attempts had i»een nrnde^' 
and Enghu^ had been foremost iir exertion ; $M tiie 
daring, skill; and enterprise of her officers, hiid lat- 
terly done miich in the way of discovery, though 
Utese dise(yveriea tended bvdy to narrow the clnm- 
ees of success. Sonw, more sanguine, still enter- 
tained hopes of the possibility of finding a passage 
ttaoQgh Pr^ce Regent's Inlet. There wasltno^n 
to he an bpen sea at the fturthest point' reached by 
the Fmy, and on the Opposite shore at C«pe Turn- 
tagain, which^ had been visited through Beluing^. 
Straits, and these two points were only separated a 
Tew hundred miles. Upon the strength of these* 
^acts, Captain Ross determined* to try his fortune 
Once again, and either to accomplish the object by 
s&iling through the strait, if such ousted, or pr6ve 
that th6 continent of America* shut out all chance of 
^success by this inlet. 

A private individual, a citizen of London, Mr. (now 
"Sir Felix) Booth, nobly undertook to defray the ex- 
^peoses ^of the 'expedition: From experience, Capt. 
Koss was of Opinion that a steam vessel "would give 
him the best chance of success ; in these northern 
faititudes, when the sea- is open, the wind is usually 
adverse, and* die small draf^ of water would give 
-such a vessel great advantages over a sailing ship. 
Acc<Hdingly, e/ueh a vessm was purchased, new 
patent engines were put into her, and aU due prepa- 
*ration hstving been made, the Victoiy, (so she was 
named,) in compiifiy with a store-«hip, intended to 
c'any stores and prbvisions as far as Prince Re- 
gent's Inlet, safled from the River Thames on the 
23d of May, HRI9, with the atfxious good wishes i>( 
'all, but feamd* forebodings of the more experi<siiced. 
Misfortune^ at the outset were sad prognosticadons 
of'^ future: the inefficiency of the engine was 
shown in the first few hours ; and we may state, at 
once, that it was ^nd so wholly unservic^Mble, 
-^At it was evetitntily taken^ out and thrown away : 
and the crew of A^ store-ship mutinied, and refused 
to proceed on the voytge. * 
- Notwithstanding these and many other diaoemi- 
^ ging circumstances, Captain Ross never, for a ino* 
ment, hesitated to proceed : and after eifcomitetittg 
much rough weather, they reaehed Davis's^ Sttaita 
early in July, and on the 23d> touched' at the Danish 
' setiament of HoIsteiDhorg^ where they were te- 
Ceived widi great cferdii^y. Having made' some 
needful repfedrs, and supplied themselves Willi many 
' things wanting, from the wreck of a London winder, 
they sailed again on the 26th. On the 30th they 
tirst saw ice, ahd they enlered Lan^asler Somidi>n 
^the 6th €^ August. 



Ibr Fringe' S«|enlAi Ifiiet: <k die iMk of ABgttH 
^y reached me immediate netghheuihood of ^^ 
spot where the Fiirjr Was wrecked. * 

" The Victory bemg" now securely moored' in • 
good ice harbour, vrttmn a quarter of a mile whetf 
the Fury's stores were landed, we were anxious fo 
examine the spot ; and having ordered lh» men a 
good meal, with the rest to which they wsere-^o 
well entitled, I landed at nine with Commander 
Ross, Mr. Thom, and the surgeon. We found tlto 
«oast almost lined with coal ; and it was with ib0 
common interest that we -proceeded to the oidytenfi 
which remained entire. This had been the nws^ 
te«it of the Fur3r'8 officers ; bat it was too evident 
that the bears had been paying frequent visits!! 
There had been a pocket near the door where 
Commander Ross had left hisNaemorandum' book 
and specimens of birds ; but it was torn difwar, 
without leaving a. fragment of what it oimtAiAeA. 
The aides of the tent were also in msny plaoes torn 
out of the ground, but it was in other respedts en^ 
^re. 

<*^^ere &e preserved meats andiregetaUes hai 
been deposited, we found every thing entire. Tim 
canisters had been piled v^ in tw« '' heaps ; but 
though quite exposed to all the ohangeaof the db* 
mate ibr four years, they had not sufiered in the 
sKghtest degree. There had been no water to rM 
th^, and the security of the joinings had prevented 
ihe bears from smelling their cohteuts. Had they 
known what was witlun, not much of this provisicMi 
would have come to our share, mid diey would hat* 
had more reason Ihan we to be thankful foor Ma 
Donkin's patent. On examining the contents, Uiey 
were not mund froaebn, nor did vne taste of A» aevy 
eral articles appear to have beoQ ia the leM de- 
gree altered. This was indeed no small satia&d- 
tion ; as it was not our luxury, but our very existoiifio 
and the prospect of success, which were imphcalad 
in this most gratifying discoveiy. The wine, spirits, 
sugar, bread, flour, and cocoa, were all in good con- 
dition, with the exception of a past of die latter 
which had been lodged in provision casks* The 
lime -juice and the picUes had not sofiered roueh : 
and even the sails, which had been well made u^, 
were not oidy dry, but seemed as if they had never 
been Wetted. ' It Was renuukidde, however, tiniL 
While the spun yam wus bleached white, ail a^ 
peanmee and smell of tar had vaaislied fhmi it. •• 

" We proceeded now to theheadi where the Fittf 
had been abandoned, but not a trace of hei huU win 
to be 6een. Tliere were many i^kiimis; but aP 
W^re equally alliber^ to conjecture what hadbd* 
come of the wreck. Having often seen, however, 
Whsit die moving wasaes of ice eould do on thia 
coast, it Was not difficult to guess in genesat WhnI 
we eouM not exphim m detail. She had been ioar- 
ried bodily off, or had been ground to atoma^titl 
floated away io add to the drift tinlber of these aea^ 
At atif rate, she wan not to be found ; we bad Mon 
no appearance of her during the ten mil^s that we 
had coasted within pistol-shot of the shore loathe 
southward of this place, and we now es^amined jt 
for two mfles to the northward with no betlAr an^ 
cess. 

<«We therefore retvned on bcmd, and jmih 
preparsciona for embarking a maiRcim/Ky o f slo w s 
«nd>ttod#im»«»iw>iDple|« our aqpffAam fwtwo 
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]|M» aid Omt ii^Mhi; temg ^m4mI ure e^^eted to 
wuit on 4ho one lia^d^ nsti to obtain on tho othcap. 
I need not say that it was an occiurrenoe net less 
jnoivtl tlian interesting, to &id in this abandoned 
- tisgiofi of solitude and ice and recks, a ready oiariLot 
vEsre wo eould supply all our wants, and, collected 
in 9a» spot, all the materials for which we should 
liave searched the ; warehouses of Wapping or 
Botherhtthe: all ready to be iidiipped when we 
«fese, and all free of cost ; since it was the cer- 
Isioty of this supply (and a well-grounded one it 
fEoved,} that-liad formed the foundation of the 
pnsent expedition. 

- } *' A list of our wants was accordingly made out 
1^ Mr. Thom, who remained on board to receive the 
ator^ together with the leading mate and a few 
tends. On shore, the rest of the crew were ready 
,wkh the boats to receive and transport whatever 
was to be taken ; and the stewardi together with the 
flnrgeon^ were employed in sdecting whatever ap- 
pealed to be of the best quality. Yet all that we 
could possibly stow away seemed scarcely to dimin* 
ish' the piles of canisters, of which we embarked 
wliatever we could, together with such floor, cocoa, 
ind sugar, as we wanted ; all that we took being in 
•ezcdlent condition. 

< ** We cofitiaued our embarka^on this day, (Aug. 
15^ including ten tons of coals ; and, after allowing 
llie men some rest, we contrived to get these, to- 
'l^er with all the provisioia and. a part of the 
stores, on board before dinner time. We had found 
ike spare miaen Uqymast of the Fury ; and this was 
jelectedby the carpenter to a new boom, in place 
wf the one that we had lost. We also got some 
-anchors and hawsers, together with some boat- 
•owaln's and earpMit^Hs stores to make up for our 
•deficiencies. Some of the best of the ssols were 
^taken to make housings ; having found that belong- 
ing to the Fury damaged irom having been ill made 
up, and from having lain in a situation which pre- 
^viented the melted snow from nm]aing ofT A skreen 
lined with feamaught was also found in toleraUe 
condition ; but the bears had overset the harness 
icask, and devoured neatly the whole of the ccmtents. 
,We fonnd that some of the candle«boxes had been 
entered, ei^er by ermines or mice ; one of them 
4»dng' entir^ en^ed, and the others partially. 
•Thdngh bleached,' and ef^peciaUy on the upper side, 
as I already remiurked'of ;fae spun yarn» none of the 
ropes were rotten, the caLles seemed perfect ; and 
'"dwnee we concluded that the 6anvass of the tents 
-iRid merely been blown awc^ by the wind, after the 
Man had loosened the cbths at thefoot^ in attempt- 
.ing an entrance. 

» *^ The chain eaMe and tfie carronadea were niorci 

-*ar less eoveied by the sthall stones on the .beach, 

-^knd except being slightly' msted,' were jpU aa diey 

'kad- been left The po#dbr magaxine, detached 

from the rest of ^e store, vfss umoofed^ and the 

'waterpioof cloth of it in tattcfs; but the. patent 

cases nad kept the gunpowder tisdf perfocdy dry.* 

Of the difficuKied now encountered, in c<mse* 

'qnenoe of the defective state of the etfgine^-of their 

iDxenions, their hopes, and their disappointments,. 

and their critical situation upon more than one occa- 

eioit, a few excnicts - ntty.nnAce «oi&vey an idea 

' 10 tibe^ reader. TimaftCaptaiBRiasa^lMenw;-** 

« t t^thoiduiajBe of tida^ hndOist %^jBi|td 4»e; net- 



ting ftom th»ik>ftSMaid,dMie iiallNMn Mr plate of 
refuge ; and we were carried within three yards of 
some rocks ^hich were just under water, at tho 
narrowest part of the point Believing that we 
might succeed in roundmg (his place, and thus get- 
ting into what seemed to be still water, we laboured 
hard by warping ; there being a small creek imnie« 
diatdy beyond it, whichVhe|d out a promise of secii. 
ri^. This, most tmluckily« proved to ^ be a whirl 
po^ : and having been turned round by it man) 
timsss, for more than an honr, we were obliged to 
leave it, and trust ourselves once more to the con- 
fusion without Thus situated, no resource was 
left but to attach ourselves to a mass of ice which 
was floating along in the middle, of the"^ strevn > 
hoping thus to escaqpe a repetition o( what we had 
just iMen enduring. 

" We were thus at length extricated, liut not 
without undergoing heavy pressure ; our iceberg 
carrying us to the westward, even against a etrong 
wind. The tide, howevo/« diminished in force as 
we proceeded; and as the smaller pieces of&ce now 
sailing with us did not drift so fast^ that to which 
we were attached, the whole became at length, so 
slack that we were able to mak^ sail before noon, 
and at last got into clear water. 

'* The danger, however, was not yet over ; since 
we were subject to be carried back by the next tide« 
unless we coidd get out of its influence, before the 
change. But the wind was right against us, and 
we could expect to make Uttle progresa with our 
sails, and such a vessel, by plying to windward ; 
while, to anchor in a tideway like this, was out of 
the qiiestion. Thna we sooa foundthat we were 
losing ground ; but at four o'clock we began to gain 
considerably, when it fell suddenly c^. A har- 
bour now appearing not far off, in the nearest land, 
we contrived to warp into it by means of the boats, 
and found good shelter behind a reef of rocks, lined 
by icebergs, within a cable's length of the shore ; 
m^ng fast to two of these masses whick were 
aground in four fathoms water. 

" More than I among us had witnesi9|ed similar 
scenes, and, in some manner or oth^, we had been 
extricated ; but, with all this, we could not but feel 
astonishment, as well as gra^tnde, at our having 
escaped here without material damage. For readers, 
it is unfortunate that no description can convey an 
idea, of a scene of this nature : and, as to the pen- 
cil, it cannot represent motion or noise. And to 
tl^ose who have not seen a northern ocean in winter 
— who have not seen it, I should sf^y, in a winter's 
slorm — the teim ice exciting bat the recpUection of 
what, they only know at rest, in an inland lake or 
canal, conveys no ideas pf what it is the fate of an 
afoticknavi^ttor to witness and to feel. But Jet them 
remember that ice ia Bt(me ; a floating rock in the 
atream, a pipmontory or an island when aground, 
not less s^d than if it were a land of granite. 
Then let tlibem imagine,-if they can, these mountains 
of cryetal hurled through a nanrofi^ strait by a rapid 
tidn ; meeting, as mountains in motion would meet, 
with the noise of thunder, breaking from each 
othei^s precipices hugefra^^rnents, or rending each 
otb^ asunderj. till, losing their former equilibrium, 
they fall ovei^ headlong l^^^f J^^ \^^^ ground in 
breakers, and whirling it in e&ies ; 'while the flat* 
taT' fiatjs of iiofif ibrc^ apnnat these maaaea, or 
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V <4piii0t the racial, by 4«^ wjiiiMi ihD fltaMMii»>fii« 

out of the sea till they fall back on tb^nselve^ sdd- 

ing to the uideacribaUe conitiQtiqii and luiiae which 

. attend theee occiirreQces. 

'' It i« not a little, too, to know aad to feel our 
.utter helplessness in thea^ casea* There ia not a 
uianicjitin which it. can be. coiye^stured what wiQ 
Uaj>ueu ia the next : there is not one which may not 
Uc the last }. uttd.yet that nesCt inoment may .bring 
rescue ai)d. -saiety. It is a atrangei as it . is an 
. anxioua position i and, if leorfol, often giving no Himd 
for fear, so unexpected is every event, and so quick 
the transitions. If the noi^e, and the nioti(»i, «aid 
. the hurry in every thing |ux>und, ai^ distracting, if 
the attention is troubled to fix on any thing amid 
« such confusion, still n>ust it be alive, that it may 
seize on the single mpment of. help <»: escape which 
may occur. Yet with all this, and it is the hardest 
task of aQ, there is nothing to be acted, no effort to 
be made : and though the very sight of the move* 
mont around inclines the seaman tobehimeolf bus^, 
while we can scarcely repress, the instinct that di- 
rects 1^ to help ourselves in cases of danger, he 
. must be patient, as if he w^re naconcenied or care* 
less ; waiting as he best can for the fate, be it what 
. it may, which he caxmot in^ueqce or avoid." 

On the 30th of September it was considered that 

,. 411, hopes of making further progress that, season 

, «raa at an end, and. they proceeded to tak§ uj> their 

winter ^oarters. 

*' It was now that we were compelled to think, 

. for it was now that there was nothing more to be 

perfornl^d; a^it was now also that the long and 

^ dreary months, the long-coming year I i^ight tdmost 

•ay, of our inevitah^ detention among this immove- 

. able ice rose fuU in our view. The prison door was 

. shu4 npon ua for the first time ; while feeling that if 

we were helpless as hopeless capjLives, that not even 

Nature could now relieve or aid us, for many a b>ng 

^. and weary month to come, it wa^ impossiUe to repel 

, the intrusion of those thoughts which, if they /olio w 

^ disappointment, press on us ever moro heavily, imder 

. that^ subsidence of feeling which foUowB on the first 

check to that exertion by which hope was snp- 

ported." •, 

On the 8th of October, Captain Ross observes :-r- 

" Our oojEitictiaa was indeed absolute ; for there 

was now not an atom of clear water to be seen 

' m^ where; and excepting the occasional dark 

jiouits of a pxotrudinfr rock, nothing but. one dazaling 

and monotonous, duU and wearisome extent of snow 

. .waa jriiible, allxouod the hotizoaa in the direction of 

'.. the lands. . It was indeed a dull proapc^ct. Amid aB 

.its brilliancy, this Land, the lan4 of ice and snow, 

. liaa eyet been, and ever will be a dull, dreary, hoart- 

ainking, mqnotonous waste, under the influence of 

. which Uie very mind is paralyzed, ceasing to care 

or think, aa it ceases to feel what might, did it occur 

. but once, or last but one da^, stimidate us by its 

. novelty :. for it is but the vtevir of unifoimi^ and 

silence and death. Even a poetical imaginalion 

[ would be troubled to extract matter of description 

from fitiat which offers no variety ; where nodnng 

. movea and nothing, chapges, but all ia for ever the 

same, cheedess, cold, and still.** 

The Captain now offers some gen^ remarka oa 

the Actual temp«ratnre,..,a|id on ^hfjit.of.aeaaatiqn. 

. Perhaps a few extRMfs may interest' ihe reader ;-^ 



<« The enow oeaaifcd ImffB ja^ln / bat U Maw 
fiEosh from the north; feehng very nMf thougb: the 
thermometer was 18^ : a temperature, which^ but a 
few days before, had not been disagreeable. This 
diff^ence is. very obviously, as it is vulgarly, jexn 
plained by the different atrea^gth of the wind ; while 
the immediate cause, on this euppoaition, is too sim- 
ple to require ststement. But there is much more 
to be taken into consideration. 

*' Among these considerations, is the hygron^t- 
rical state of the air, of which we did not preserve 
any register i but this ia notso simple a case as it 
appears at first sight. Every one knqwa that.a damp 
air feela cold and. raw; it is a better conductor of 
heat. Yet the same effect on the sensations is^ pro- 
duced by the reverse, condition of the atmosphere. 
A dry air increases the evaporation from .the bodjTi 
aad that evaporation ia a aource of cold. * * 

<' But the state of the body itself is scarcely of 
less moment than all this, in any attempts to explain 
these apparent contradictions ; as it comj^cates the 
whole question in a far higher degree. Every one 
knows that the sense of cold can exist in certain 
fevers, even under the burning sun of Africa ; and 
the same internal sensation^ as a low .temperature, 
is of frequent occurrence from other peases, and 
moreover.fMm derangements of health ao slight aa 
to be undefinable. It is far more remarkable, dMU 
the feeUug of extreme cold can< be present, imder 
fever, ijrhen the temperature of the, body is many 
dpgreea above the natural standard, and when to the 
towsb of others, die patient is burning hot; as, in 
the apace of a very few minutes, it may anpear.die 
same to himseU*, though no change of the aetaal 
tempersture haa tsken place. 

*< Thus also, if the circumstances, differ, does ex- 
ercise, or lb» want of it, produce sensations of tem- 
perature, when there ; is nothing external to cause 
theni ; and the case is similar under want, or re- 
versely, nnder abundance of food, lliese 'Sre 
things which affect the power that generatea animal 
heal ; as the greater or less energy of this ppwor ia 
perhaps the chief cause of. all the facts which are 
often so diffictdt of explanatimi under a simple re- 
gard to external temperature. That energy, too, is 
not the mere produce of food or exercise ; there. are 
cases in which no allowance of food» and no. exer- 
tion of the musonlar powers .will suffice to preserve 
a hi§^ temperature in. the human body. 4n reabtjTy 
.thov^ it is little remarked, and, as far as I know,{is 
not even observed by the writers on physioloi{y, the 
power -of generating heat varies exceedmgly in dif* 
feomt individuals, and ia aa n»ch a portion of the 
original contaittition, aa are the muscular mr the men- 
tal energiea; Any one who pleases oiay observe 
this in common life ; it was'alwa^ ^king to ua,in 
ciroumstances where the appMesicum pf the test was 
so of^en eictreme ; so.that, after a Httle piactice» il 
waat eaiy to anticipate wfaa would sttffiw from de- 
grees of cold which others weald desi>ise. • « • 

t* The «onelusmi, tiieiefore, in wbtoh I Widi to 
rest is thb: ^namely, that in ^veiy. expedition or 
voyage to a pokr region, at leaat if<a wipter resi- 
dence is contemplated, the quantity of food should 
be increased, be that aa inconvenienl as it may. It 
would be very deaunhle indeed if the lae^ cosld 
aoiyaire the ^ste for, Greenland food; since aUii ok- 
has shown Ihal di».teia«ae tdjOiMni foi 
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^ uies, «id that the natives cannot subsist without it ^ 
hecoming diseased, and dying under a more meager 
' (fiet. * * I have little doubt, indeed^ that many 
of the unhaj^y men who have perished from winter- 
iiig in these climates, and whose histories axe weU 
kiMiWH, might have been sared if they had been 
9»BSte of these facts, and had conformed, as is so 
generally prudent, to the usages and^the experience 
of the natives. • • • 

^ I mil only add to these remarks, what may, I 
Huet, be of use to fntiire arctick navigatocff, namely, 
that although every expedient in the way of clothing 
. shoirid be adopted for resisting the impresstons of 
external temperature, as these are too well known 
to require detaitf nothing will compensate for the 
want of the heat-generatmg energy, but external 
' heat i as that is but too often an imperfect expe- 
' dient. It is of little use to clothe him who wiU not, 
■ in himself, produce heat ; it is like the attempt to 
warm a piece of ice by means of a blanket ; but it 
is too cdinmon a mistake to imagine that the oxpe- 
£ent which can only presene heat is capable of 
producing it." 
. * Active preparations were now made for the win* 
. ter. '* On the 20th of October (says the captain,) 
the last of the engine was hoisted out: may I not 
. my that tb»xe was not one of us wha did not hail 
tibts event with pleasure. We could not even look 
at its fragments without recoUectiag what it ought to 
> have been, and whsX it jMFOved to be ; nor without 
rdleclions, and those not kind ones, on its inaker, 
* whmi we remembered the endless and ever'Tseur 
. ling trials of our patience which it had caused, the 
never-ceasing^ lalx>ur.of the men in its reparation, 
the ever-renewed hopes, producing ever new disap- 
pointments, and ihe loss of ten^r, to most of us, I 
Isar, of which it had been the fertile cause. 

^ It now became necessary to cut away the ice 

<'*!ioaDd the ship, in eonsequonoe of h^ having been 

so moch likened *,, that she might settle to her 

natural line of flotation. This being done, she rose 

>naine inches ; and we proceeded to build m a bapk 

of snow and ice round her, for shelter nom the 

■icold. The gallery was also moved, and placed in 

'idio centre of the men's berth, thai die heat from the 

*^e migh^ be more equally, distributed. A tank of 

vfdate iroii was,, further, placed on the upper deck, 

over the copper^; and, by this contrivance, the 

•ttaHeam, whidi is a constant annoyance at these low 

' temperatufssi was secured and condensed.^ 

Ax tlite 4iid of this mon&, he observes : — 

^Omr' roofing had been perfected in this month : 

tfant it stili remained to compile our embankment, 

t^woA to cover the imper^ck with snow. More ar- 

' ttBi gotoen ts than thoae yet noticed had also been 

MBade in the interiour of the ship, by constnictmg a 

) room in the place of die steerage, to receive the men's 

cheats and the apparatus for cooking and baking ; 

while copper flues were -carried from tfaem romid the 

< whole afiirtment^ in order to convey away the va* 

^ poor. Over the steam kitchen, oven, and after^fiaa- 

•'sage, apertures were made in the upper' decl^ on 

■ wUch were placed iron tanks with their openb^ 

t downward. In these ike vapOur was received, and 

tiaiaame immediately condensed: but though we 

'.sather expected that we might have drawn it off in 

' 4he ehfijpe «Mre|^ land iMd oott^ved mmm n^^ 



cofdiBglyr, w>e Ineiiit eo fenbinl^ ftdsen di«t 
were of no use. 

^ We found this last contrivanee to be the beat 
that had yet been adopted ; and cldefly as^ by keep- 
ing ihe apartment of the crew dry, it eaved the ne^ 
cesaity of forciaf np the tempenture, as had been 
done on former oec^ionsv for the purpose of keep- 
ing the vapour afloat till it was cond^ised on ihm 
beams and deoL This, loo, involved a great saving 
of fuei: since we found that i^ tefaiperature of 
between 40^ and 50^ was sufficient to make &e 
place dry, warm, and comfortabfe, whereas it had, 
in the ships that preceded us, been necessary to 
carry it as nigh as 70<».** 

The snow on these occasions is cut into maescs 
resembling squared stones, and utfed in ike same 
way, the cement bein^ of water. The solidity of 
what is here called snew, may not be generafiy mi- 
devstood. On another oeeasfun, Oommander Ros9 
says :— 

** it must appear strange to readers ignorant of 
these countries, to hear that the people suffer more 
from thirst, when travelling, thae from til the other 
ineonveniences united. By us, at home. Where the 
snow x;an liever be very cdd, where k can therefore 
be easily melted by the or^nary heat of the body 
and where it can even be eaten as a substitute for 
water, the very different temperature of the same 
substance in that country is easily overlooked, as 
many persons are even ignorant d* tins fact. No 
great inconvenience can OQCtir as to this matter, 
where its heat is rarely much below the freezing 
point, and scarcely ever falls as low as twenty de> 
grees. It Is a very different thing, when peihaps 
tire highest temperature of the snow during the 
winter months, is at aero, and when it often fdls-to ' 
minus fifty or more, or to eighty degrees' below die 
point at which we should attempt to thaw or eat it 
in England. Were it not so bad a conductor aa it 
is, we could, in this country, no more tidce it into 
the month, or hold it in the nands, than if it was so 
much redhot iron: bift, from that cansiB, ^a conse- 
quence at least does not follow. The effect never* 
theless which it doee produce, is that of increaaidg, 
instead of removing the thirst which it is endeav- 
oiured to quench : so that the natives prefer enduring 
the utmost extremity of this feeling, rather than at- 
tempt to remove it by the eating of snow.^ 

Few circumstanees now occurred to vary the dkdi 
monotony of such a life, and we sh&U pass on to i 
Christmas:— 

"The elements themselves seemed {says 1S» 
captain,) to have determined that it shotdd be a 
noted day to us, for it commenced with a most beau- 
tiftil and splendid aurora, occupying the whole 
vault aiiove. At fir^t, and for many hours, it d&« 
played « succession of arches, gradually increasing 
in altitude as they advanced fh>m the east and pro- 
ceeded towards the western side of Ae horizon ; 
while ^e suceession of changes were not l^s 
brilliant Vbaa any that we had formerly witnessed. 
The church service allotted fot this peemiar day was 
adopted ; but ae it is the etiquette of the naval ser* 
vice, the holiday was also kept by an tmusuidhr 
hbepi dinner, of which, roast beef from oax Gsl- 
loway ox, not yet expended, formed the essential 
and orthodox portioli. Ineed not say thut ^e ndk, 
ftgatttrt i^rog wfta rescixided for this day, shiibe 
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tM, h ifodd Mt luini bMfe the kattiAy 
expected by a aeamvi. The stores of the Fwty 
rendered us, here, even more than the reasonable 
service we might have claimed ; since they in- 
cluded minced pies, and what would have been 
Hieve approp!i4ate elsewhere, though abundantly 
natural here, iced o^ersy hrandy- 9rilh . its fruit ; 
matters, however, of amusement, when we recol- 
lected that we were' rioting in the luxuries of a hot 
London June, without the heat of- a ball in Grosvenor 
Square to give them value, and really without any : 
especial desire for sweetmeats of so cooling a na- 
ture. I helieve that it was a happy day feft all the i 
crew : and happy days had a moral val^ with us, 
little suspected by ibose whese lives of unilfbcpiity, 
and of unilbnn ease, peace, and luxury, one or all, 
render them as insensible to those hard-woit enjdy- 
ments, as unobservant of their effects on thji minims 
of men. To display all our flags was a m^itter 6f 
course ; and the brilliancy of Yenus was a specta- 
cle which was naturally contemplated as in hax- 
niony with the rest of the day," 

On the 9th of January, notice was given that 
strangers had appeared in the neighbourhood, and 
could be seen from the Observatory. 

'^ I proceeded accordingly (says the Captain) in 
die dtreetion pointed out, and soon saw ft>tnr Esqui- 
maux near a small iceberg, not far from the land, 
and about a mile from the ship. They retjr^ated 
behind it as sopn as they perceived me ; but as I 
approached, the whole party came suddenly out of 
their shelter, forming in a body of ten in front and 
three deep, with one man detached, on the land 
side, who was apparently sitting in a sledge. I 
therefore sent back my companion for Commander 
Ross to join me, together with some men who 
were directed to keep at a distance behind him. 
Proceeding then alone, to widiin a hundred yards, I 
found that each was armed with a spear and a ki^fe, 
but saw no bows and arrows. 

" Knowing that the word of salutation ketwef n 
fleeting tribes was Tima tima, I hailed the^ |n thdjr 
own language, and was answered by a general shoitt 
of the same kind ; the detached man (ieing then 
called in front of their hue. The rest of my party 
now coming up, we advanced t0 within six^ yards, 
and then threw our guns away, with the cry of Aja, 
Tima ; being the usual method, as we had learned it, 
of opening a friendly communication. On this, they 
threw their kniVes and spears intd the air in every 
direction, returning the shout Aja^ and extending 
their arms .to show that they also were without 
weapons. But as they did not quit their places, we 
advanced, and embraced in succession aB those in 
the front line, stroking down ^eir dress also, and 
receiving from them in return this established cere* 
mony of friendship. This seemed to produce great 
delight, expressed on all hands, by laughing, and 
clamour, and strange gestures : while we immedi- 
ately found ourselves estaMished in their unhesita- 
ting confidence. 

^Commander Ross' experience was here of 
grearuse ; and, being informed that we were Euro- 
peaiis (Kabluntt,) they answered thai they were 
men Innuit. Their numbers amounted to thirty-one ; 
llie eldest, balled Illicit, being sixty-five years of 
age, six others between forty snd fifty, and twenty 
•f- them between forty and twenty: the number 
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being made up by feur boys. fWo were lame, and, 
wtfi tiie old man, were drawia by the eth^ei on 
sledges; one of them ^ving lost a l^g, frona a 
bear as we understood, and the other haying a bro- 
ken 6r diseased thish. They were all weU dressed, 
in exoeHent deerskins chiefly ; the upper garments 
do«d>le, and encinding the body, f eaelung, in front, 
from the chin to the middle of the thigh, and having 
a cape behind to draw pvej: the he^ W^e the ^kirt 
himg down to the calf of the leg. in a peak i^ot un- 
like that of a soldier's codt of Tormer days. The 
sleeves covered the fingers ; and," of the two skins 
wfaidi conqposed aH this, the inner one had the tear 
next the body, and the outer one in the reverse di« 
rection. They had two pairs of boqti^ on, w^th t^ 
hairy side of ooth turned inwards, and above them, 
trousers of deerskin, reaching very low on the leg; 
while some of them iiad shoes outside of their 
boots, and had sealakins instead of diose of deebr^ 
in their trousers. 

'' With this immense superstructure of plodief 
they seemed a much larger people than they really 
were. AH of them bore spears, looking not mucn 
onlike a walking-stick, with a ball of wood or ivory 
at one end, and a point of horn at the eth«r. On 
examining the shaAs, howey^, they yf&te fqimd tQ 
be formed of small pieces of wood, or of the bones 
of animals, joined together very neatly. The 
knives that we first saw, consisted of bone or 
reindeer's horii, widiout point or edge, forming a very 
inoffensive weapnH)^ but we aoon discovered that 
each of them had, hanging at his back, a miich more 
effective knife pomted with iron, and some also 
edged with that metal. One of them proved also 
to be formed of the blade of an English elasp- 
knife, having the maker's mark on it, which hM 
been so fixed asto be converted'into a dagger. 

" This was a proof of communication wit}^ IhA 
tribes that trade with Europeans^ if that was. not 
the case with themselves. • ♦ ♦ 

" Three ef the men were, after this, introduced 
into the csIhii, where, at le«gth, they showed aban* 
dant si^ of wonder. The engravings, reprof^i^. 
ing their countrymen, selected from the several for- 
mer voyages, gave them great delight, as they in- 
stantly recognized them to be portraits of their own' 
race: The looking-glasses, as usuttl, were, how^ 
ever, the chief source of astonishment, as, edpd^t 
cially, was a sight of themselves in qi^ ^vi^Bst 
mirror! Scarcely less surprise was excited by the 
lamp and the candlesticks ; but they never once 
showed a desire to possess themselves of anv 
thing; receiving merely, what was offered, with 
signs of thankfulness Aat could not be mistaken; 
They did not relish our preserved meat; but one 
who ate a morsel seemed to do it as a matter of 
obedience, saying it was very good, but admitting,' 
on being cross-questioned by Commander Rbss, that 
he had said what was not true : on whieh, all the 
rest, on leceiving permission, threw away what the^ 
had taken. But the same man, on being offe^e^ 
some oil, drank it with much satisfaction, admitting 
that it was really good. Thus admirably are the 
tastes of all these tribes adapted to thdr eMftpidsitfy 
food) and their views of h^)piliess to the 
of it which have been provided." • • • 
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CORSETS. 

AMJBBIGAN INSTITUTB OF THE GTIT OF NRW YORK, 
Organized Jan. 1828, ''for the purpose of encour- 
sging and promoting domestick industry in this 
Statie and the United States, in agriculture, com- 
aeree, manufactures, and the arts, and any improre- 
menis made therein, by bestowing rewards and 
other benefits on those who shall make any such 
improvements, or excel in any of the said branches." 
Its officers are, a board of Tnistees, a President, 
three Vice Presidents, two Secretaries, a Treasurer^ 
and Library Committee. It has a statistical library 
of about 2,000 volumes. An address is delivered 
and a Fair held annually. The finest specimens of 
every species of manufacture which are presented 
al these Fairs render them highly interesting and 
imposing. The successful competitors in the ex- 
hibition of their articles of manufacture, receive a 
certificate or diploma as the honouraUe testimonial 
or reward of the American Institute. These testi- 
monials are no doubt of a high degree of utility, and 
tend to excite a laudable emulation in the various 
branches of industry. It is to be regretted, however, 
that they are bestowed rather too indiscriminately, 
and will soon become so common and so easily ob- 
tained that their intended object must of a certainty 
be defeated. They are displayed in almost every 
office and window, from that of the steamboat ar- 
chitect, down to that of the sweet manufacturer of 
sugar-candy. 

But of all manufactures which the American In- 
stitute hath undertaken to foster and recommend to 
pabUck patronage, American Corsets, the best high 
pressure system of metamorphosing female bodies 
into cut-wasps with the least possible waists, is 
by no means least deserving of notice. Doubtless, 
it was a desideratum that the royal anti-angular, suc- 
cedaneous system of carrying forward an enter- 
jHrise, should be introduced into that important art 
of deranging the stomach, liver, lungs, in fact, the 
whole body of a female. Perhaps it was not. But 
it is sufficient that the American Institute thought it 
was *, and as an encouraigcment to the inveterate, dis- 
gusting, pernicious and frightful practice of remodel- 
ling nature by stays, you will perceive their diplo- 
mas hanging in the corset warehouse, honouring 
the manufacturer of those best instruments of female 
distortion, by their gracious testimony. Great Pa^ 
tron of " agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
the arts, and any improvements made therein T 
where is thy discretion, where thy shame ^ Dost 
thou in fact meditate the destruction of the fqmalo 
sex, by instigating men to manufacture improved in- 
strnments to constrict their forms to the attenuation 
of 1^ wasp? 

CoModer the ^figures here presented, and behold 



what^an insidioui and doMnbtive piocew, thoa hiast 
been pleased to bless and encourage. We trust 
that ^ese figures will likewise make an impression 
upon every one of our readers, as well as upon 
every parent and guardian of youth in the cooDtxyL 
They may also be found rni page 56. 




Fig. 1. F%:1 

I%g, l,isan<mtliiieof the £uiioiiatt«tiie of Um V«inis da Me- 
dici, and may be considered as the 6«au iciMZ of 1 fine femsle figuxe. 

JF^. 2, is the skeleton of a similar figure, with the bones in 
their natural poation. 




FVg. 3. Fig. 4. 

Pig, S, is an oudine of the figure of a modem "hoarding- 
school miss," after it has been permanently remodelled by stays. 
Pig. 4, is the skeleton belonging to such a figure as No. 3. 

Thus, it is perceived, the American Institute has 
attempted to decrease the female sex, by increasing 
the best corsets. We ask our readers, whether 
the American Institute is not plainly straining over- 
much by such dignified and tight-laced operations. 



MRS. HEMANS. 

Mrs. Hemans died recently at Dublin. The fol- 
lowing summary of her life, which we take from the 
London New Monthly, may not be uninteresting to 
our readers : — 

Felicia Dorothea Brown was bom in Liverpool, 
in a small, quaint4ooking house in St. Anne Street, 
now standing, old-fashioned and deeolate, in the 
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widtt of tlie newer buildings by which it is sur- 
rounded. Her father was a native of Ireland ; her 
mother a Oerman lady, a Miss Wagner, but descend- 
ed from or connected with some Venetian family — ^a 
circumstance which she would playfully mention, 
as accounting for the strong tinge of poetry and ro- 
mance which pervaded her character from her earli- 
est childhood. When she was very young, her 
family removed from Liverpool to St. Asaph, in 
North Wales — she married at a very early age, and 
her married life, after the birth of five sons, was 
clouded by the estrangement of her husband. On 
the death of her mother, with whom she had resided, 
she broke up her establishment in Wales, and re- 
moved to Wavertree, in the neighbourhood of Liv- 
erpool, from whence, after a residence of three 
years, she again removed to Dublin, her last resting 
place. Her works are her best epitaph and eulogy. 

MRS. HEMANS'S LAST POEM. 

[The foUowing beautiftil lines were the last ever written by the 
late Mrs. Hemans : they breathe that pure spirit of devotion 
which characterized all she wrote. The Dubtin Univendty 
Magazine, fipom which we take them, Bays they are " the last 
verses ever dictated by her, which she sent to us a 6w days 
previous to her death.*^ They are entitled " The Poetry of the 
Psalms."] 

Nobly thy song, O minstrel, rushed to meet 
Th' Eternal on the pathway of the blast. 
With darkness rounid him, as a mantle cast, 
And cherubim to waft his flying seat 
Anndst the hills that smoked beneath his feet. 

With trumpet voice thy spirit called aloud, 
And bade the trembling rocks his name ra>eat, 
And bent the cedars, and the bursting cloud. 
But fiir more glorious to earth made known 
Bythat hish strain, than by the thunder's tone, 

The flashing torrents, or the ocean's roll ; 
Jehovah spoke through the imbreathing fire, 
Nature^s vast realms for ever to inspire 
With the deep worship of a living souL 




evenings since, that is neither fish nor flesh, beast nor 
fowl, animal, vegetable nor mineral ! It wa» procured 
in Plymouth, North Carolina, and brought to thie 
city in a glass of alcohol. The thing, for it is with- 
out a name, is both entomological and vegetable. 
When its entomological nature ceases, its vege- 
table nature commences ; and when its vegetable 
character has arrived at maturity, its entomological 
character develops itself and its vegetable exist 
ence disappears. In other words, it is alternately a 
plant and an insect. As an insect, it is perhaps 
about one inch in length and three fomths of an inch 
in circumference. It is of a brownish colour, shaped 
like a wasp, destitute of wings, head similar to a 
beetle with two antennae or horns ; has near its. 
head on either side a short leg shaped Uke those of 
the mole, with broad, serrated extremities, and in- 
tended doubtless like those of the mole to assist the 
insect in penetrating the earth. It has also two 
posterior legs, the purposes of which shall be seen. 
When the insect has attained its growth it disap- 
pears beneath the surface of the ground and dies. 
Immediately after its death the two posterior legs 
just spoken of begin to sprout or vegetate. These 
two shoots c^oon appear above the earth, and the . 
insect-plant soon attains the height of about six. 
inches. It puts forth branches and leaves, resem- 
bling trefoil. The extremities of the branches bear 
a bud, which contains in embryo neither leaves nor 
flowers ; but an insect ! As the insect develops 
itself and grows, it either falls to the ground, or. 
returns upon its mother plant, feeding on its leaves 
until the plant is exhausted, when the insect returns 
to earth again, and again the plant shoots forth ! 

The true nature of this insect-plant, or veffetable^ 
insect, we know not what to call it, is entirety inex- 
plicable to us. It may be surmised that an insect 
has here associated itself with the seed of a plant, 
in such a manner, that they reproduce and nurture^ 
each other. Or it may be supposed, that natwre has . 
invested this specimen of existence with attributes, 
the nearest possibly assimilated to those of both 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, yet belonging 
not exactly to either, nor entirely to both. It ma^ 
seem to be the hinging point at which the am- 
mal kingdom merges into the vegetable, and the 
vegetable into the animal kingdom. It is certainly 
a wonderful curiosity, and we believe that it is not 
only entirely unknown to naturalists, but has never 
before been publickly described. 

We understand tliAt a gentleman in Philadelphia, 
of whom the specimen we saw was procured, is cul- 
tivating a quantity of them which ne has obtained 
from North Carolina, for the purpose of furnishing 
the museums. We hope to be able to furnish a 
more particular account of this insect-vegetablo 
hereafter. In the sjpecimen we saw, the plant had 
grown about three inches, and the insect was yet 
preserved in its original and nearly perfect state. 



A NKW CURIOSITY IN NATURAL mSTORT. 
The above engraving represents a specimen of 
a natural production, which was shown to us a few 



A SKETCH OF TBE DRUIDS AND OTHER PRETEN- 
DERS TO WISDOM. 

BT SAKUBL L. KKAPP. 

The magicians and astrologers, and all the train 
of the east, were not the only people who pretended 
to exalted wisdom, and to the possession of wonder* 
ful knowledge. The Gauls ^ the Britons, and in 
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ftety ail Ad Cdti^ natiinis, had IlieSr magiciitns also. 
The Dniida were more remarkable than the wise 
men of the east. We have some very accurate 
notieea of tiiem, particularly from Julius Cesar, on 
his return ftom Britain. The Druids took their 
name from ibB methods, or rather from the place of 
their worship, under the large oaks, in the open air ; 
their temples were roofed only by the heavens ; 
and the worshippers were surrounded, or circum- 
scribed, by a rude, rough, low wall. Their worship 
was darki figurative, and enigmatical. It was a 
jumble of astronomy, astrology, medicine, and math- 
emsticks ; in a word, all they knew, and all they 
pretended to know, or believe, was wrapped up in 
their sacred rites. 

The Druids were divided into several orders, 
namely: the Vaoerri, who were the priests, and 
dealt in all the sacrifices, incantations, and matters 
of religion. Their rites are described as being 
awful indeed. They not only sacrificed animals, as 
many other nations did, but they went further ; and, 
in cases of great publick calamity, made offerings 
of human beings, selected for the purpose. To ap- 
pease an ofiended deity, according to their creed, 
human blood must flow ; but in tins they were not 
alone. Many nations, bordering on Palestine, were 
guilty of these "damned rites P The mistletoe, a 
parasitical plant, that, in their climate, is an ever- 
green, was held most sacred by them. It generally 
springs from the crevices of the bark of the oak, 
some way up the tree, among the branches, where 
the bark is more loose than on the lower part of the 
body of the tree. This plant is not found in the 
oaks of our immediate region ; but it is seen, by 
those who visit Mount Yemon, hanging on the trees 
that overshadow the sacred relicks of Washington, 
an emblem of a fame that can never die. The mis- 
tletoe is there sometimes plucked by purer hands than 
those of the blood-stained Druids — ^by those of pa- 
triots— «s a remembrancer of the place, and of the 
unfading laurels of the father of his country. 

The second order was composed of the Bards ; 
they were the historical and genealogical poets of 
Gaul and Britain. These were the ^fagi and Sophi 
of these countries ; all the learning of their nation 
was found among them. They were astronomers 
and astrologers ; and the orators, who spoke to the 
people on every great event. To them also was 
confided the healing art. Their name is retained in 
our language to the present day, and will probably 
for ever remain in it. From these bards, came all 
those Welsh genealogies, which are so minute and 
extended, and of which the Welsh are so proud, 
down to the present day. 

The Lubages formed a third order. These ^ ere 
soothsayers, who probably did what the others told 
them to do. And the Simnothei were those who 
were tutors to the young initiates. 

The women had a sluire in these dmidical rites. 
The first class of them resembled the vestal virgins 
at Home, aad adeemed to have ihe same vow of 
virginity, and the same inflaenoe among the people. 
Their number was small. The second class of the 
women were married, but were devotees, who were 
cften from horiie whole seasons together. 

The third class were female servants ; and ftom 
thie^ came the weirdnsisters, and the whole tribe of 
c^Or vtdgar witches -, and the wend wiidi was indis- 



criminately used, both for themselves and husbands. 
These were spared, when the Romans made such 
havock among the other classes, as being too con- 
temptible for a conqueror's sword. They were not 
sought for, when Edward cut off the few remaining 
bards that the Romans and the Saxons and the 
Danes had spared. 

Many traditions of the Druids have come down 
to us ; and there are societies of those who call 
themselves Druids, at this day. The association is 
for poetical, social, and kind , purposes, and quite 
harmless. The initiation brings together many of the 
rites once practised among the bards. And one of 
the arts they inculcate and require is improvisatori 
poetry. If the ceremonies of the Druids who now 
exist, are of modem invention, he must have been a 
learned man who invented them. 

The order of the House of Wisdom, was another 
body that laid claim to great mysteries. This body 
of wise men was established at Grand Cairo, in he 
reign of the sixth caliph of the Fatemite race. His- 
tory informs us that it was once the largest school 
in the world ; having had at one time fourteen thou- 
sand scholars. They lived in the midst of emula- 
tion, and in a blaze of genius. The caliph lavished 
on them half his revenue. The robes they assumed 
have come down to us. The black gown and the 
professor's cap are among them. This body came 
nearer to our forms and divisions of the faculties, 
than that of any former body ; or, to speak more 
correctly, we have taken more from them than from 
others. In this school, mixed with other learning, 
there were taught the occult sciences — astrology, 
palmistry, and divinations, by mystick characters, 
and the combination of figures of their own invention. 
The most chastened and sober Egyptian or Arabian 
imagination, under literary and ecientifick excitement, 
was but little short of the paroxysm of the Pythia, 
and the boldest of them pushed themselves into the 
world unluio^n, with a species of harmless, but fear- 
less insanity. Their poetry, with true Eastern 
splendour, had a most metaphysical cast. They 
spoke of things that were not, except in their ima- 
gination, as things existing. They brought their 
paradise to earth, and carried this world to paradise. 
The gods and demi-gods of their masters, the Greeks, 
were all reasoning beings ; but these followers of 
the prophet made toeir children of earth, or heaven ; 
continually acting under the full force of inspiration, 
according to their power of bearing it. In process 
of time, Uiis House of Wisdom became dilapidated ; 
and a branch of this society severed from the origi- 
nal stock, fled to the mountains, and set up for them- 
selves. They pretended to have among them the 
elixir of life ; and their founder, Hassan Ben Sabah, 
was supposed to have drank it, and to have lived 
for ages. He was called the Old Man of the Moun^ 
tains, HiB otdei was cBHed Assassins, The term 
in that day, carried with it a different meaning from 
what it now does. It has been oomipted, as the 
words krutoe, tyrant^ viUain, hueanier, and many others 
have been. Deeds have given new significations to 
these words ; so did the deeds of the Assassins, 
Many intelligent travellers, at least, think so. All 
that remnna of the Mouse of Wisdom at Grand 
Cairo, is a huffe . mosque, with many suiroundinff 
buildings, in wnich Uiere is now kept a small aad 
wretched school. 
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Tbm 4mmm»iMtiB of the nitiumTui iie0 in evevy 
•odotf > but are buatod down bjr the hoe and cry of 
die ▼ktnoiiB iM all comtmiiiitiea ; aad when taken* 
tie brai^ked ear deatioyed for their deeds of blood ; 
while the eons of the house trfwisdomf like the pure 
atreama of waters from our mountains, are too^an* 
menMB to be ^fatmguiahed or properly valued. 
Theire are other aaaaaeina than those who deal in 
Meod nmnHiinH of repiitation-*the moot dangeroas, 
becanae the meet difficult to . reach, or to destroy. 
Theee pMwl tiuoogh the land ; are found in the 
highways^ and by-ways of life ; and, with a dagger* 
tongue, leeme an inoorable wound with every stab.. 
The moral worid is mine overrun with monsters 
than the natural. The gibbet is for those who de- 
etroy life ; but what scafiold of infiuny. ia there for 
^ose who destroy reputation? To accept the cold 
and umneaning apology of a slanderer, for the injury 
he haa done, is like taking the saliva of a mad dog, 
tenom, and froth and all, to cure the wound he hu 
iniidBd with his teeth. 

There was, or, periiaps, there is, another society 
which we ought to mentioB, in connexion with those 
already aamed. I mean the Roaicrucian, or Broth- 
•le of the Rosy Croas. It was supposed to have 
existed in Qermany, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
centnry. At the head of it, soon after it was founded, 
wae Reaencrux, a learned man, who died, in a good 
<dd age, in the 3rear 1484. The Rosicruoians wMe 
not totdi known in hie time ; for one of their princi- 
ples was to keep themselves woisibk. Inlhebe- 
gUBWM of the seventeenth century, some of the 
learned Qexmans revived the society. Tbej were 
alchyaists, and astrologers, and pretended to know 
all the aeoreta of nature nnd grace. They held 
that dew was a great chymical power in nature, and 
they therefore took the title F. R. C. — Frairis roris 
eoctif er hrothers rf exalted dew — like many other 
tides, excessively umneaning. They called them- 
aelvee tiktmines^ or Ukindnaii, because all knowledge 
was, from their account, with them. I have nO; 
ioobt ^hat they did exist as a body. They assumed 
mii^ and ikm enemies gave them cre^t for still 
greater pretensions. Their first object was, proba^ 
bly, to enlighten mankind in their own way. The 
ignorance of the Cadiolicks, united with the intolerant 

r' 't exhibited by the dignitaries of the dmreh, at 
time, made ati the hberal-minded associate, for 
the pmpose of breaking down bigotry and tyranny. 
It is Ihonriit that Calvin was among the brothers, 
and that he bore their coat of arms ; but, if he was, 
he knew how to attack the errours of the church, 
without destroying th^ faith of man. He threw 
illumination into the ceUs of the Vatican, where 
reason had faintly shone before, and lit up the lamp 
of God in the dark shrine of the cloister, without 
crumbling all the building to the dust. The illumi- 
aati hun been defended from any but good and pure 
motives bv several able pens ; nor do I mean to 
condemn tnose of the old school. The new were a 
spurious breed — I mean those who figured at the 
commencement of the French Revoh^on. They 
aesenaied a name they had no claun to, aiad pronnl- 
fpaled Asir apukns doctnnes for those itf their bet- 
ters. The ittuminati are now harmlesSi ^l leaat as 
far as we know them, in this country ; and have no 
object in view, but that of enlightening mankind by 
the means of education. 



The Oarbonari is. a sodety of asdsi^ gfowthi 
but one that has made some noise in the World. Its 
precise origin is not known. It is said, by some 
writers, to have been founded by the late king of 
Naples, to imbody the first talents in his cause : but 
when he found that the sentiments of the m^ority 
were too liberal for him, he suppressed it. But| 
firom my knowledge of its constituent principles, I 
folly believe that it had an earlier growth than the 
one ascribed to it ; although it might have been used 
by the king of N^^es for partici^ purposes. It is 
foil of taste and refinement. There is nothing igno- 
rant and vulgar about its constitution ; nor, in this 
country, has it ever been used for improper purposes 
It is too full of the best days of the republicks, to 
have ever been used by a king of Naples, if he had 
known all things in and about it. It has a humble 
name, a coo^smvi ; but those in the slightest degree 
aoqaadated with the names given to societies, are 
not to be told, that oftentimes their very names are 
matter of disguise, or have two meanings. It is 
thought that by this term carbonari, is only meant a 
living coal of patriotism, that shall for ever be kept 
bummg on the altar of liberty. The interiour 
arrangement of this society is full of genius and tasKi^ 
and well fitted for the polished Italians ; but in an age 
of revolutions ail secret associations are su^>ected, 
and generally traduced. This order was l»ought 
into this country from seven to ten years ago, uid 
planted in this city and in Boston ; but, in all prob»> 
bility, does not flourish much, as no great need of it 
can be proved to exist here. It was introduced by 
gentlemen, and those they brought within their pale^ 
were men oi intelligence and character. It requires 
too much learning and labour to keep it up with 
spirit, but it was founded with too much talent to 
e^qpire in a short time. 

Iduckorbocksr. 



POPtJLAR ERROURS IN MEDICmS. 

BT AN EOINBURQH PHT8ICIAN. 

A very common practice in eating such fruit as 
cherries is to swallow the etones, wim the vague no- 
tion that these promote digestion. No errour can be 
mere fotall^absurd. Many cases have occurred where 
such practices have been the cause of death, and that 
of a most excniciatittg natura. One instance is on re- 
cord of a lady w1k> died in great agony after years of 
sufifering, and the cause was found to be several large 
balls f(Abid in the intestines, accumulated atou^ 
clusters of cJierTy-stones. The husks of gooseberries 
are often swaUowed with the idea that they prevent 
any bad eiects from the froit. On the contxaiy, they 
are the mostindigsstiUe substance that can be swal- 
lowed, and pass the stomach without any change, al- 
though thev cause excessive initatien, and not unfr^e- 
qoei^y iniammation of the bowels. 

Many people put great &i£h in the whcdesomeness 
of eating only of one dish at dinner. They suppose 
that the mixture of substances prevents easy diges- 
tion. They would not eat fish and flesh, mwl and 
beef, animal food and vegetables. This seems a 
plaasiUe notion, but' daily practice shows its. utter 
absurdity. What dinner sits easier on the stomach 
than a sliee of roaster boiled mutton, and eanot9 #r 
tamipe« and the indispensaMa potato ? Whut nun« 
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ervt felt die wone of a cut of cod or tmbot followed 
by a beefsteak, or a slice of loaat beef and podding ? 
In short, a Taiiety of wholesome food does not seem 
incompe^ble at meals, if one do not eai too muck — 
here the errour lies. 

It is a common practice with bathers, ailer having 
walked on a hot day to the sea^side, to sit on the 
cold damp rocks till they cool before gckag into the 
water. This is quite erroneous. Never go into the 
water if over-fatigued, and. after profuse and long- 
continued perspiration, but always prefer plunging 
in while warm, strong, and vigorous, and even with 
die first drops of perspiration on your brow. There 
is no fear of sudden thUisitions from heat to cold 
being fatal. Many nations run from the hot bath, 
and plunge naked into the snow. What is to be 
feared is sudden cold after exhaustion of the body, 
and while the animal powers are not sufficient to 
produce a reaction or recovery of the animal heat. 

There is a favourite fancy of rendering infants 
and farther-advanced children hardy and strong, by 
plunging Uiem into cold water. This will certainly 
not prevent strong infants from growing stronger, but 
it wUl and i^tcn £>es kill three children out of every 
^five. Infants always thrive best with moderate 
warmth and a milk-warm bath. The same rule ap- 
phes to the clothing of infants and children. No 
child should have so light clothing as to make it 
feel the effects of cold — ^warm materials, loose and 
wide-made clothing, and exercise, are all indispen- 
sable for the health of the little ones. But, above all 
things, dieir heads should be k^t cool, and gener- 
ally uncovered. 

Many people so laud early rising as would lead 
one to suppose that sleep was one of those lazy, 
sluggish and bad practices, that the sooner the cus- 
tom was abolished the bettor. Sleep is as necessary 
to man as food, and as some do with one third of the 
(food that others absolutely require, so five hours* 
sleep is amply sufficient for one, while another re- 
quires seven or eight hours. Some men cannot by 
any possibility sleep more than four or five hours in 
the twenty-four : and therefore, true to the inherent 
selfishness of human nature, they abuse all who 
sleep longer. No man should be taunted for sleep- 
ingeight hours if he can. 

There is a common prejudice in the country, that 
old women, farriers, and professed bone-setters, are 
the only persons fit to prescribe for all sprains, dis- 
locations, and broken bones. Are these subjects 
less likely to be understood by aa anatomist and 
regularly educated man, than the more difficult and 
intricate diseases which he daily tresis with suc- 
cess ? What becomes of all such patients in large 
cities and hospitals, where a regular surgeon super- 
intends their cure ? Have we so many stiff joints 
and doformed and useless limbs as among the pa- 
tients of the empirical bone-setter ? 

Many people do not eat salt with their food, and 
tbe fair sex have a notion that this substance dark- 
ens the complexion. Salt seems essential for the 
health of every human being, more especially in 
moist climates such as ours. Without salt, the body 
becomes infocted with intestinal worms. The case 
of a lady is mentioned in a medical journal, who had 
a natural antipathy to salt, and never used it with 
her food ; the consequence was, she became dread- 
IttUy infected with, these animals. A punishment 



once existed in Holland, by which 
denied the use of salt ; the same consequences fol- 
lowed with these wretched beings. We rather think 
a prejudice exists with some of giving litde or no 
salt to children. No practice can be more cruel or 
absjrd. 

One great cause of reluctance to medicine among 
the ignorant, is the idea, that many, if not all of the 
powders and potions, are made innn human bones, 
and other parts, of the body. In the present day no 
such thing exists ; but yet nothing can better exem- 
plify the saving, " diat popular prejudices are the 
cast-off clothes of philosophers, m which the rabUe 
dress themselves,** than the fact that even the great 
Lord Bacon believed in amulets ; and Boyle serious- 
ly recommends the thigh-bone of an executed crim- 
inal as a powerful remedy in d3rsentery. Two 
thirds of die medicines in common use are dried 
roots, or leaves, or fruits, or gums of vegetables, 
reduced to powder, or infused in water or spirit of 
wine ; the other third are salts, obtained from sea- 
water, firom the waters of mineral springs, from 
burnt sea-weed or land vegetables, and from various 
preparations of the metals. Many a child has 
turned with honour and disgust from a common 
emetick powder, under the false conception that 
it was human liver pounded, when he would 
even cheerfully have taken off die nauseating 
draught had he been told that it was nothing more 
than the clean-scraped roots of a heantifm little 
flowering plant, that grows in warm countries, called 
ipecacuanha. It is not an uncommon observation, and 
a sort of taunt, too, to the medical man, that his 
drugs are all disagreeable to the palate. People do 
not reflect that tUs is a wise provision of nature. 
What, for instance, would bo the conseqnence if the 
fruit whose pulp bears the bitter purging cdoc3niith, 
were as inviting to the taste as a pine-upple ? Or 
how could the ignorant bo restrained mm every 
day poisoning themselves, if fox-glove, hemlock, or 
henbane, bore sweet and enticing firuits ? 

Another general reproach among the uninlbiBied, 
is, that, in the present day, physicians disdain to 
em|doy in their prescriptions the native plants of 
this country. This reproach is quite unfounded; 
there is never a day that some one of our native 
vegetables are not prescribed; but, undoubtedly, 
some of our most active and most valuable metu- 
cines t;an only be procured from hotter climates. 

CfaambtraP Sdin. Joar. 



MARRUOE. 



You may depend upon it, that a slight contrast in 
character is very material to happiness in marriage. 

Coleridge. 

We believe that sentiment to be perfectly tnie. 
We would not join two of sanguine temperaments, 
nor two of phlegmatick temperaments ; two of cold 
nor two of ardent dispositions ; but we would join 
the sanguine and the phlegmatick, the cold and the 
ardent together. Two <^ a similar disposition re- 
pel each oUier ; but two of dissimilar characters, 
like positive and negative electricity, associate with 
perfect unison. 
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CHINESE PUNISHMENTS, No. 6. 



PUNISHMENT 

lliis man is suspeuded by his shoulders and an- 
cles, in a very painfal situation : at intervals, two 
attending o^fficers afibrd some trifling alleyiatioti of 
his sufferings, by supporting him with a bamboo 
passed under his breast. Pencil, ink and paper, are 
ready to note down whatever he may say. 

This Dunishment, together with the preceding 
one, is ciuBfly inflicted upon such mercnants as 
have been detected in committing frauds, impositions, 
or any other unwarrantable tricks of trade. 



EXCERPTS. 



CONDUCT OP THE BRITISH AT THE SOUTH IN THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

Such was the rapacity of these robbers, that not 
content with stripping houses of their richest fumi- 
tore, and individuals of their most precious orna- 
ments, they violated the sanctuary of Uie dead, and, 
gasping for gold, went rummaging among the tombs. 

BoUa, 

HORROURS OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Never were the finest affections more warmly 
excited, or pierced with crueller woimds. Whole 
families were led to the scaffold for no other crime 
than their relationship ; sisters for shedding tears 
over the death of their brothers in the emigrant ar- 
mies ; wives who lamented the fate of their hus- 
bands, innocent peasant girls for dancing with the 
Prussian soldiers ; a woman giving suck and whose 
milk spouted in the face of the executioner at the 
fatal stroke, merely for saying as a group were con- 
ducted to slaughter, " Here is much blood shed for 
a trifling cimse !" 

The people were goaded from tame into wild 
beasts. Not they, but their boasKMl op(wres$cin« 



OP THE SWING. 

turned pale, and crouched to the earth. Liberty, like 
the bruised adder, turned and stuck its mortal 
fangs, inflamed with rage and hate, into those who 
wished to crush it. The vilest and meanest of 
mankind were brought into contact with the pam- 
pered and the high-bom — ^rag-sellers, dog-clippers, 
thieves, mendicants, with the haughty noble, the 
dignified prelate, the elegant courtier ; and for one 
short hour misery showed to grandeur no more 
mercy than it had always received from it ! 

Haslitt. 

Religion and morality are the anchors of the^state* 

MwUesquieu. 

Witty company sharpeneth the apprehension. 

Scott. 

SimUes are to a poet what lasts are to a shoe- 
maker. Swift, 

FAME. 

When Fame's loud trump hath blown iu noblest blast, 
Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at last ; 
And glory l&e the pheniz 'midst her fires, 
Exhales her odours, blazes and expires. 

THE INDIAN CHARACTER. 

It is rather too much the habit to speak of the 
Indians, at home and in their native character, as 
sternly and indifferently cold— yeople after the fash- 
ion of the elder Cato, who usea to say that he never 
suffered his wife to embrace, except when it thun- 
dered^ — adding, by way of jest, that he was there- 
fore never happy except wheaoL Jupiter was pleased 
to thunder. We should be careful mot to speak of 
them as we casually see them, — when, conscious of 
our superiority, and unfamiliar with our language. 
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they aM neoMaarily tMitum aa it is tlM piida of an 
Inman to hide hia deficienciea. Wi^ a proper 
policy, which might greatly benefit upon circulation, 
he conceals his ignorance in silence. In hie own 
habitation, uninfluenced by drink or any form of 
degradation, and unrestrained by the preaence of 
Buperioura, he is sometimes even a jester-^delights 
in a joke, practical or otherwise, and is not scrupii- 
lous about its niceness or proprie^. In hia council 
he is fond of speaking — ^glories in long talks, and, 
as he grows old, if you incline a willing ear, even 
becomes garrulous. Of course, all these habits are 
restrained by circumstance. He doeenot chatter 
when he fights or hunts, and when he goes to make 
a treaty, never presumes to say more than he has 
been uught by his people. W. G. Smms. 

WOMAN. 

Women are kept apart, as things for love and 
worship — domestick divinities, whose true altar- 

Elace is the fire-side ; whose true sway is over fond 
earts, generous sensibilities, and immaculate ho- 
nour. W^' G. Sinuns. 



tides on the American Revolution, Crusades, Druids, 
£1 Dorado, Fairies, Jesuits, Templars, United States, 
Reformation, Ate, are highly valuable, and very 
creditable indeed to the elegant pen of the author. 



dtution of th* XJmted Sl&tes ; Political Definitioiis x 
I, showing the poptdation of the United States ami 
^ and of tne princq)al chieB, towni; agd yiUaflesin ^ 
tatea, a|reeably to the censoa U VSS^ V^nfth qoes- 



''Coaa'a Makttal; oonlsiniiig the Qpdaratioa of Independenoe; 
The Constitution of the United Sl&tea ; PoUtical Definitioiie 
•nd tables, 
Territories, 

United States, , ,_ 

lions I desuned lor piivate use, and for the use of scboolB. 
NewariLTlei^tminOids. 18SS." l&no. pp. 34. 

Every individual in our country ahould know the 
Declaration of Independence, understand the lead- 
ing principles of our Constitution, and be able to 
define political terms at least so far as they relate 
to our government. They can accomplish them- 
selves in this respect by the aid of Mr. Cobb's very 
convenient a»l very valuable little Manual, which 
deserves to be in the hands of all . 



CONTKNTMENT. 

The ease with which the Kaffer lays aside his 
anxieties and care is truly remarkable. Whan the 
fatigues and toils of the day are brought to an end, 
he collects his herd, kindues a little fire, creeps 
under the spreading boughs of a bush, and there 
contentedly wraps himself up in his mantle. Amidst 
^e most troublous times, if imminent danger be 
not absolutely at hand, he cheerfully spends hia 
evening in turning the adventures of the day mto 
tales of the most jocular description, and then lies 
down to sleep as composedly as if guarded by a 
thousand men. Key*s Travels in S. Africa. 



Rarth* Family 

KINDNESS. 



NOTICES, R E V I E W S, &c. 

'A popular Ctclopidia or Histoby, ancient and modeni, fbrm- 
ing a copious historical dictionary of celebrated institutions, 
personi, plaoas and things; with notices of the present state 
of the principal cities, countries and kingdoms ot the known 
world :' to which is added a chronological view of memorable 
events^ as earthouakes, volcanick eruptions, storms, conflagra- 

. tions, diseases^ nmiiies, inventions, disooveries^ batdss^ trea- 
ties, settlements, orieins of reli^jious sects^ 6bc. By F. A. 
Durivage. Illustrated by engravings. New York ; Freeman 
Hunt & Co. 1835." 8vo. pp. 708. 

The above work, the nature and object of which 
is sufficiently explained by its comprehensive title, 
bas been presented to us ; not thrown upon our edito- 
rial table as the pretty and fanciful of the crafl are 
wont to say, for strictly speaking, we have no one 
table set apart for that especial editorial and biblio- 
graphical purpose ; but presented to us for examina- 
tioii. We are of opinion that the Historical Cyclo- 
pedia is a" valuable and interesting work, containing 
a mass of useful information collected together with 
great research, clothed in per^cuous language, 
bandsomely illustrated by engravings and pleasing 
anecdotes, and printed in fair type on excellent 
paper, and substantially bound in a very convenient 
form for reailing and occMional reference. The-ar- 



" U is twice biMMd ; 

It bl«Meth him that fives sad him that takaa.'* 

nere is in kind and frank benevolence 
Aaomething whidi has power resistlessly 
To steal into the triple-gnarded breast, 
Unlock the secret chambers of the son], 
And captivBia tho heart. A look, a smiU^ 
A word of artless kindness oft hathwfoi^t 
A change mysterious a* the wisard's wand— > 
A metamorphosis from hate lo love I 

We cannot live within ottrselye»-^VB wm/t 
Partake, chameleon-like^ a shadowy hut 
Of that around us. 'Tis impossible^ 
That we should fed a cold indifference 
At heart, when profieied friendship fondly smOeSw 
The auctions of the sympathetick soul 
Must kindly yield to kindness i—'tis the law 
Of natural instinct He^ who feels it not, 
l?VUh human feelings. Nirtors played a frsifc. 
In giidng semblance of a manly form, 
To such a Caliban in soul. Beshiew 
Thie heartiew monstsr who accepts a deed 
Ofkind intent, and feels no kindly warmth 
Of gratitude enkindle in his breast. 
He is a thing iim9ii»--iiion senseless far 
Than aught proverbial. Way e*en tfto loo 
Relents, and melts beneath the smiling sml 
The cold and adamantinfi flint cannot 
Withhold a warm and scintillating spaxk 
Responsive to the greetings of the steel 1 

Then why did Nature give ih»foulingntl9 
A manly grace— why not, anomalous 
In body as in soul, bestow on him 
The hideous form, the horns, and cloven hoels 
Of Saun ; date his origin from the 
Pit Infernal : and write upon his brow, 
In flaming eharacters,~NATUBx'8 Oittlaw T 

BLUR 
Dryden, N. T. 

HYPOCRISy. 
He nnist have been a most impudent hypocrite 
who first wrote, " I am, sir, yonr most obedient, 
most humble, and devoted servant." 
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THE MAIDEN'S ROCK, LAKE PEPIN, ON 
THE MISSISSIPPL 

^VflNONA. 

Lake Pepin* is an enlargement of the MiniaBippi 
River, of about twenty-one miles in length and gen- 
erally two and a half in breadth, and situated a few 
miles below the Falls of St Anthony. It is encir- 
cled by majestick bluffs, with the agreeable excep- 
tion of an occasicHial opening of fine meadow-land. 
The surface of the lake presents a smooth and slug- 
gish expanse of water, unchecked by a single island, 
extending itself, generally unruffled^ nearly as far as 
the eye can reach. In a high wind, however, it is 
reputed of very dangerous navigation, and on such 
occasions the voyageurs warn you k lac est petii, 
rnaii U est malin. About halfway up the lake, its 
eastern bank nscs to a height of near four hundred 
and fifly feet, of which the first one hundred and 
fifly are formed by a perpendicular blufi; and the 
lower three hundred constitute a very abrupt and 
precipitous slope, which extends from the base of the 
bluff to the edge of the water. The wildness of the 
scenery, and its contrast with the shores of the river 
below, render it one of the noost interesting spots on 
this vast flood of water. There is here also, what 
we seldom meet with on the lengthened Mississippi, a 
high projecting point, a precipitous crag resting upon 
a steep bank whose savage feature^ singularly con- 
trast with the peaceful lake whose waters lave its 
base. But tho associaticxis connected with this spot, 
invest it with a superiour interest, while at the same 
time, they throw a gloom over the bright features of 
the scene. It is remembered, as the theatre of one 
of the roost melancholy mcidents, that oflon occur in 
the history of the Indians. We give the tale in the 
simple language of a guide, who aocoiQpanied Major 
Long in his northern expedition. 

" there was. in the village of Keoxa, in the tribe 
of Wapasha, during the time that his father liyed and 
ruled over them, a young Indian female whose name 
was Winona, which signifies *• the first-bom." She 
had conceived an attachment for a young hunter who 
reciprocated it ; thev had frequently met. and agreed 
to a union in which all their hopes centred ; but on 
applying to her fimiily, the hunter was surprised to 
find himself denied, and his claims superseded by 
those of a warriour of distinction, who had sued for 
her. The warriour was a general fevourite with the 
nation; he had acquired a name, by. the services 
which he had rendered to his village when attacked 
by the Chippewas; yet, notwithstanding all the ar- 



«Fatlier Hmnipin wu Um fint E«irapMn who otot g&w tbii lake. 
Ho nMbedlt in leeo, and collod it tho «<Lako of Tom, becaaoo,* 
njB ho, "tho MTOfoo who took Qt,conraltod in this placo what thoy 
■honld do with thoir priaooora ; and thoae who wero for mortherinf 
iu,enod *11 tho night upon oa, to oblige, by thoir toan, their compan- 
ioos to consent to oar deatii. Its waters are almost standing, the 
mnmm being hardly poicoptible in the middle." 



dour with which he pressed his suit, and the counte- 
nance which he received firom her parents and bro- 
Uiers, Winona persisted in preferring the hunter. To 
the usual commendations of her friends in favour of 
the warriour she replied, that she had made choice of 
a man who, being a professed hunter, would spend 
his life with her, and secure to her, comfort and sub- 
sistence, while the warriour would be constantly ab- 
sent, intent upon martial exploits. Winona's expos- 
tulations were, however, of no avail, and her parents 
having succeeded in driving away her lover, began 
to use harsh measures in order to compel her to 
unite with the man of their choice. To all her en- 
treaties, that she should not be $»rced into a union 
so repugnant to her feelings, but rather be allowed to 
live a single life, they turned a deaf ear. Winona 
had at all times enjoyed a greater share in the affec- 
tions of her family, and she had been indulged more, 
than is usual with females among Indians. Being a 
favourite with her brothers, they expressed a wish 
that her consent to this union should be obtained by 
persuasive means, rather than that she should be 
compelled to it against her inclination. With a view 
to remove some of her objections, they took means 
to provide for her future maintenance, and presented 
to the warriour all that in their simple mode of living 
an Indian might covet. About that time a party was 
formed to ascend from the village to Lake Pepin, in 
order to lay in a store of the blue clay which is 
found upon its banks, and which is used by the In- 
dians as a pigment Winona and her friends were 
of the company. It was on the very day that they 
visited the lake that her brothers offered their pre- 
sents to the warriour. Encouraged by these, he again 
addressed her, but with the same ill success. Vexed 
at what they deemed an. unjustifiable obstinacy on 
her part, her parents remonstrated in strong lan- 
guage, and even used threats to compel her into obe- 
dience. "Well," said Winona, "you will drive me 
to despair ; I said I loved him not, I could not live 
with him ; I wished to remain a maiden ; but you 
would not. You say you love me; that you are my 
fether, my brothers, my relations, yet you have 
driven firom me the only man with whom I wished to 
be united; you have compelled him to withdraw from 
the village ; alone, he now ranges through the forest, 
with no one to assist him, none to spread his blanket, 
none to build his lodge, none to wait on him ; yet was 
he the man of my choice. Is this- your love 7 But 
even it appears that this is not enough ; you would 
have me do more; you would have me rejoice in his 
absence ; you wish me to unite with another man, 
with one whom I do not love, with whom I never can 
be happy. Since this is your love, let it be so; but 
soon you will have neither daughter, nor sister, nor 
relation, to torment with your false professions of af- 
fection." As she uttered these words, she withdrew, 
and her parents, heedless of her complaints, decreed 
that that very day Winona should be united to the 
warriour. While all were engaged in busy prepara- 
tions for the festival, she wound her way slowly to 
the top of the hillj when she had reached the sum- 
mit, she called out with a loud voice to her friends 
below ; she upbraided them for their cruelty to her- 
self and her lover. " You," said she, " were not sat- 
isfied with opposing my union with the man whom I 
had chosen, you endeavoured by deceitful words to 
make me fiiithless to him, but when you found me 
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resolved upon remaining single, you dared to threaten 
me ; you knew me not if you thought that I could 
be terrified into obedience ; you shall soon see how 
well I can defeat your designs.** She then com- 
menced to sing her diree; the light vrind which 
blew at the time, wailed me words towards the spot 
where her friends were ; they immediately rushed, 
some towards the summit of the hill to stop her, 
others to the foot of the precipice to receive her 
in their arms, while aU, with tears in their eyes, en- 
treated her to desist from her fatal purpose; her 
father promised that no compulsive measures should 
be resorted to. But she was resolved, and as she 
concluded the words of her song, she threw herself 
from the precipice, and feU, a lifeless corpse, near 
her distressed friends. Thus, has this spot acquired 
a melancholy celebrity ; it is still called the Maiden's 
Rock, and no Indian passes near it, without invol- 
untarily casting his eye towards the giddy height, to 
contemplate the place, whence this unfortunate girl 
fell a victim to the cruelty of her relentless pa- 
rents "^ 

This tragedy was enacted many years ago. But 
we are told that " there were in the circumstances 
of this case, several conditions which tended to im- 
part to it a peculiar interest ; the maid was one 
who had been a favourite in her tribe ; the warriour 
whom her parents had selected was one of note ; 
her untimely end was a publick one ; many were 
the witnesses to it ; it was impressive in the highest 
degree ; the romantick situation of the spot, which 
may be thought to h^ve had some influence over the 
mind of a young and enthusiastick female, must have 
had a corresponding eflect upon those who witnessed 
it" It did produce an indelible impression upon its 
witnesses ; and the Indian now who has even re- 
ceived the tale from others, relates it with deep and 
unaffected feeling. It is one of those cases which 
show how completely the savage is swayed by pas- 
sion, and presents at the same time a test of its sin- 
cerity and constancy. 



The Hedgehog. It is said that the hedgehog is 
proof against poisons. M. Pallas states that it will 
eat a hmidred cantharides without receiving any 
injury. More recently, a German physician, who 
wished to dissect one, gave it pnissick acid, but it 
took no eflect ; he then tried arsenick, opium, and 
corrosive sublimate with the same results. 



DaetcTs. The Louisville Journal, in speaking of 
a contemplated duel between two doctors of Cincin- 
nati, advises them to load their pistols with their own 
pills and take aim at each other's mouths. The 
Journal thinks that in this way they will soon get 
tick of the business. 



A hint to wives. ** If Fm not at home from the 
party to-night, at ten o'clock," said a husband to his 
better and bigger half, *' dont wait for me." " That 
I won't," said the lady significantly, " I won't wait, 
but 111 come for you." He returned at ten, pre- 
cisely. 



AN INDIAN STORY. 

BY WILLIAM C. BRTAMT. 

*^ know where Che timid fawn abides 

In the depths of the abaded delL 
Where the leavea are broad and the fhiekeC hIdML 
With ita many atems and its tangied aldea^ 

From the eje of the hunter welL 

« I know where the Toinif May violet growi^ 

In iu lone and lowly nook, 
On the moaay bank, where the larch tree thnms 
Iu brood dark bougha, in aolenm repoM^ 

Far over ihe atlent brook. 

^And that dmkUkwn atarta not with finr 

When I steal to her secret bower. 
And that yoang May violet to me is dear, 
And 1 Tisit the silent streamlet near, . 

To k)ok on the kively flower." 

Thus Maquon Shiga as he lightly walks 

To the hunting ground <m the hills ; 
'TIS a song of his maid of the woods sad roek& 
With her bright black eyes and long black lodB% 

And voice like the musick of rills. 

Be goes to the chss»-bnt evil eyes 

Are at watch in the thicker ahades ; 
Forahewaa lovely that smiled on his I . 
And he bore, from a handred k>ver% his 

The flower of the Ibrest maida. 



Hie boughs In the morning wind are adrred 

And the woods their song renew. 
With the early carol of many a bird, 
And the quickened tune of the streamlet bMid 

Where the hasela trickle with dew. 

And Bfaqoon has promised his dsrk-hsind mk^ 

Ere eve shall reidden the aky, 
A good red deer fh>m the forest shade, 
That bounda with the herd through gnm MidghMli^ 

At her eabhi door ahall he. 

Hie hollow woodsy In the seCUng sun, . 

Rins shrtU with the fire-bird's lay ; 
And mquon'a aylvan laboura are done, 
And hia ahaftaare apent, but cbe apott they wsa 

He bears on hia homeward way. 

He stops near his bower— his eye perceives 

Strange traces along the ground— 
At once, to tJie earth hia burden he heaves. 
Be breaks through the veil of boughs snd issvei^ 

And gatna ita door with a bound. 

But the vines are torn on Its walls tliat leaikl^ 

And aU from the young ahruba there 
By atru^KgUng hands have the leaves been rent. 
And there luuig& on the aassafhw broken and htioti 
One treaa of the weU-known hair. - 

But where la she who at this calm hour, 

Ever watched hia coming to se^ 
She la not at the door, nor yet in the bower, 
He calls— buLhe only heara on the flower ' 

The hum of the laden bee. 

It Is not a time for Idle grlet; 

Nor a time for teara to flow. 
The horrour that freezea hia Ibnba la brief- 
He graapa his war axe and bow, and a aheaf 

Ofdaru made aharp for the foe. 

And be looka for the print of the mfllaB's htH, 

Where lie bore the maiden awav ; 
And he darts on the fatal path more fleet 
Than the blast that hurries the vapour and stett 

O'er the wild November day. 

*Twas eariy summer when Msquon's brids 

Was stolen away from his door ; 
Bat St length the maples in crimson are tfie^ 
And the grape la black on the cabin side,^ 

And she nules at hia hearth once more. 

But for In a pbie grove, dark and cold^ 

Where the yeuow leaf foils not, 
Nor the autumn ahines in scarlet and mM, 
There Uea a liUlock of freah dark moidd. 

In the dsepeat gloom of the apot 

And the hufiaa girls, that pass thst way, 

Feint out the ravisher's grave ; 
"And how aoon to the bower ahe fovei^*' Hmj H^ 
"Retnm'd the maid that was borne awi^ 
' id and the bncre.** 



From Maqooo, the fond a 



Happiness consists in the preservation of'g firm 
and equal Tmnd.^Horace. 
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NiTROGSN WITH HtDEOGEN. 

Ammonia, We come now to examine the affinity 
between nitrogen and hydrogen. These two gases 
may be mixed in any proportions ; but there are no 
means known of causing them to unite directly in a 
more intimate manner. Such a compound may, 
however, be obtained indirectly. There is a saline 
body, well known in the arts by the name of mgI- 
ammoniack: if some of this salt be finely pounded, 
and mixed with an equal quantity of unslaked quick 
lime, in powder, and introduced into a tube or retort 
upon the application of a gentle heat, it will give out 
an extremely pungent smell, well known as arising 
from spirits of hartshorn. This proceeds from the 
evolution of a gas, which is rapidly absorbed by 
water, and therefore cannot be collected, as the gases 
we have hitherto treated oC over that liquid. It may 
however, be obtained in jars filled with mercury, in 
a similar way to the water bath ; and various forms 
of apparatus have been contrived to facilitate the 
operation in this and similar instances, and to econo- 
mise tlie mercury, which is an expensive article. Its 
principal properties may, however, be exhibited by 
collecting it in a prepared bladder, made thin by scra- 
ping, and fiimished with a stop-cock, which may be 
attached to tho mouth of the retort containing the 
above mixture. It will become inflated as the gas is 
given off; and it may be preserved for a short time 
by closing the cock and detaching the glass. This 
elastick fluid is called ammonia. 

An animal plunged into it immediately dies, and 
the flame of burning bodies is extinguished by it. 
The flame of a taper becomes enlarged, with a kind 
of yellow halo before it goes out, showing an inclina 
tion of the gas itself to bum ; and if a small jet of 
it be introduced into a jar of oxygen, it may be in- 
flamed — the product of the combustion being water 
and nitrogen. 

It is very much lighter than conunon air, 100 cu- 
bick inches only weighing 18.06 grains. 

It changes the blue colour of vegetables to green, 
and yellows to brown; but not permanently, for as 
the gas escapes the original colour returns. 

Ammonia may be resolved into nitrogen and hy- 
drogen gases, by passing it through a red hot tube; 
and more rapidly, if the heated surface over which it 
is driven be increased by iron-wire coiled up in the 
tube. The experiment may be made in the appara- 
tus before described, by filling a bladder with the 
gas, expelling it through the heated tube by pressure, 
and receiving the nitrogen tod hydrogen in a jar 
upon the water-bath. A mixture of ammonia and 
oxygen may be mflamed by the electrick spark, just 
as a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. The mere 
passing electrick sparks through it also effects its 
decomposition. By this process its bulk is gradually 
enlarged, and when two or three hundred discharges 
have passed tfaiough a cubick inch of it, it will be 
found to have doubled its volume. 

Two volumes of ammonia produce, by their de- 
oomposition, 4 volumes ; consisting of 3 volumes of 
hydrogen, and 1 volume of nitrogen. 



Now, 160 cubick inches of hydro- 
gen weigh ----- 3.15 grs. 
and 60 ditto nitrogen ... 14.0 grs. 

Together ia06 
which, as 2 volumes are condensed into 1, will be the 
weight of 100 cubick inches of ammonia, and agrees 
with the direct experiment. Its constitution, there- 
fore, by weight is — 

One equivalent of nitrogen - . - 14 
Three ditto hydrogen ... 3 

and its equivalent 17 

The solution of ammonia in water is commonly 
known 'by the name of liquid ammonia ; but incor- 
rectly; as the pure gas is capable of assuming the 
liquid form under high pressure, equal to that of OJ 
atmospheres, or 195 inches of mercury. 

The aqueous solution of ammonia, which is an ar- 
ticle of great importance and extensive use, may be 
prepared by passing tho gas, as it is formed, directly 
into water, which, at the temperature of fiO**, will 
take up 670 times its volume; its bulk is thereby in- 
creased, and its specifick gravity diminished : that of 
a saturated solution is .876, water being 1000. 

The solution may be more conveniently prepared 
by the following process: — On 9 ounces of well- 
burnt lime pour half a pint of pure water; and when 
it has remained in a well-closed vessel about an hour, 
add 12 ounces of sal-ammoniack in powder, and 
three pints and a half of boiling water. When the 
mixture has cooled, pour off the clear portion, and 
distil fro(n a retort 20 fluid ounces. The specifick 
gravity of this ^solution is .954. 

It possesses the peculiar pungent smell, taste, and 
alkalme properties of the gas itself) and has the same 
action upon vegetable colours. 

We have thus arrived at the knowledge of two 
principal compounds of nitrogen, of the directly oppo- 
site qualities which characterize two great classes of 
bodies called acids and alkalies. The first, with 5 
proportions of oxygen, constituting the nitrick acid, 
mtensely sour, corrosive, and turning the blue colour 
of vegetables red ; the second, with 3 proportions of 
hydrogen, producing the volatile alkali, or ammonia, 
hot, bitter, caustick, converting vegetable blues to 
green, and yellows to brown. 

It will, we conceive, greatly facilitate the compre- 
hension of the subjects of affinity and definite pro- 
portion, if we stop to illustrate them, by considering 
the further combination of these two bodies together; 
although it does not enter into our general plan to 
examine the properties of bodies of this class, till we 
have completed the list of simple substances, and 
their binary compounds. 

By carefully dropping a solution of ammonia into 
diluted nitrick acid, they will neutralize each other ; 
and the exact point of saturation may be sscertained, 
by dipping into the solution, from time to time, small 
slips of paper stained with litmus and turmerick : 
when these colours are no longer affected, the neu- 
tralization is complete. The solution will now be 
neither acid, corrosive, alkaline, nor caustick; but its 
taste will be saline and bitter. If the liquor be care- 
fully evaporated at a temperature not exceeding 
lOCy^, it will shoot, on cooling, into prismatick crys- 
tals. The salt so produced ia called nitrate of am* 
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inoDrft, and is a definite compound of nitnck acid, 
ammonia, and water. Its proportions have been 
very carefully ascertained to be in 100 parts. 



acid 

alkali 

water 



- 67,63 
. 21.14 

- 11.23 



100 



which are in proportion to each other as 

1 equivalent nitrick acid - - - 54 

1 ditto ammonia - • - 17 

1 ditto water - - - - 9 

the numbers for which were Ibrroerly obtained from 
the direct combination of the elements of each. 

Water thus combined with a salt is called its 
water of crystallization : it is essential to its exist- 
ence in the crystalline state, but may be generally 
expelled by heat, leaving the caihydrous salt in an 
amorphous (or shapeless) state, but with all its pro- 
perties unchanged. 

This it is difficult to efEect in the present instance, 
as the salt is very easily decomposed by heat, and at 
a temperature of 600 explodes, being wholly resolved 
into its elements. 

The results of its decomposition at a lower temper- 
ature we have already shown, in describing the for- 
mation of the protoxide of nitrogen ; and this process 
may now be understood. 

Nitrate of ammonia, which is melted at a gentle 
heat, is composed of 



1 equivalent nitrick i 1 equ. nitrogen, 
. 1 equivalent ammo- i 1 equ. nitrogen, 



acid, 54 ^ 5 do. oxygen 

nia, 17 ^ 3 do. hydrogen. 



14 

40 

14 

3 



or, in other words, the salt is composed of 

2 equivalents nitrogen - - - 28 

3 do. hydrogen - - - 3 
5 do. oxygen - - - 40 

In this decomposition the 3 proportions of hydro- 
gen take 3 of oxygen, and form water; 'and the re- 
maining 2 proportions of oxygen combine with the 2 
of nitrogen, and produce the protoxide of nitrogen : 
and these are the only products. 

It is almost impossible for the least contemplative 
mind not to be struck with admiration at the harmo- 
nious simplicity of the laws upon which these trans- 
mutations depend : and the feeling of satisfaction 
which their developement produces is part of that 
pure delight which, independently of more substan- 
tial advantages, rewards the diligent student of the 
works of nature. 

On Chlorink.* 

Chlorine, the last of the four aeriform elements 
which we have enunoerated, belongs, with oxygen, to 
the electro-negative class* being evolved from all its 
compositions, except with oxygen, at the positive pole 
of the Voltaick pile. It may be obtained as follows: 
Mix three parts of sea-salt finely pounded with one 
of peroxide of manganese — a substance well known 
in several of the arts by the name of black manga- 
pour upon them in a retort two parts of sul- 
♦ ftoln 1 Oroek word, tignifTiaff "giwn," from ft» coloor. 



phurick acid diluted with an equal weight of water : 
by the action of a gentle heat the gas will be given 
off. It may also be obtained by the action of muri- 
atick acid upon the same oxida 

Cold water dissolves about twice its volume of 
chlorine ; and mercury rapidly combines with it. It 
is best collected over warm water; and the waste 
from absorption may be diminished by leading the 
pipe, by which it is conducted, to the top of the jar ; 
as was before reconunended for the protoxide of 
nitrogen. It may be preserved in bottles with glass 
stopper well greased, taking cafe that the water is 
wholly expelled from them. 

It possesses a yellowish green colour, an astringent 
taste, and a most suffocating smell; all of which 
qualities are communicated to its aqueous solution. 
If received into the lungs, its action is extremely 
painful and injurious. 

^ It is considerably heavier than common air : 100 
cubick inches weigh 76. 3 grains. 

When a burning taper is introduced into it, it is 
quickly consumed with a dull rod flame, which throws 
off a dense black smoke: phosphorus spontaneously 
ignites in it, and burns with a pale white flame ; and 
several of the metals, in a finely-divided state, or in 
thin leaves, inflame : and in this way tin, copper, and 
zinc, exhibit a bc;autiful appearance. 

Chlorine mixed with the vapour of water, as it is 
usually obtained, assumes the liquid form at a temper- 
ature of 40°; and when surrounded with snow or 
pounded ice, concretes into a solid of a yellowish 
colour ; which is deposited upon the sides of the re- 
ceiver, like the effects of frost upon the surface of 
windows. If the gas be artificially dried by passing 
it over substances which abstract vapour, as a salt 
known by the name of muriate of lime, the most in- 
tense artificial cold produces no effect upon it. Strong 
compression, equal to four atmospheres, will, however, 
reduce it to the liquid form. It has no acid proper- 
ties : it is not sour, and it does not change the blue 
colour of vegetables to red ; but it destroys all animal 
and vegetable colours, and is a most important agent 
in the art of bleaching. This, however, it can only 
eflfect when water is present. If a piece of dry lit- 
mus paper be introduced into a jar of diy chlorine, it 
will suffer no change ; but if previously wetted, the 
colour will speedily disappear. The colours o( 
printed calico may readily be discharged by the same 



means. 



Chlorinb and Hydrogen. 



Muriatick Acid. Chlorine and hydrogenjriay^ 
mixed together; and if carefully e^^rj-tfed "-om!^ 
light of day, will remain with-*^ ""^^F'.^o-^^ 
mixture be made with equa^^oWs of tb^^^^^ ,^^ 
exposed to %ht, they .i'. I ^^^^"^^^^l and a 

powerfr/Iy acid ^f^^^J^^ '„ade in a stout phial, 
of ^lume. Jf ^he mix^^e ^^ ^ 

^Jn^Sd is rapidly absorbed by that UouKl. The 
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miztuie may also be expkxlod by flame, or the elec- 
trick spark. 

To this compound the name of muriatick acid has 
h&m given, and it is sometimes called hydrochlorick 
acid. As the elements combine without condensation, 
its specifick gravity must be the mean between those 
of its two ingredients. 
60 cubick inches of chlorine 

weigh - - - - 38.10 gr& 
60 ditto of hydrogen - - 1.06 



100 cubick inches of muriat- 
ick acid must therefore 
weigh - - - - 



39.16 



which agrees very nearly with direct experiment. 

Muriatick acid gas is best obtained by the acti<» 
of strong sulphurick acid upon an equal weight of 
sea salt : it is given off in great purity, but must be 
collected over mercury. 

The properties of such gases as are rapidly ab- 
sorbed by water, may be examined without a regular 
mercurial apparatus, by means of a glass tube from 
half to three quarters of an inch diameter, and from 
four to ten inches in length. It is closed above, but 
open at the lower extremity, and turned up. It may 
be filled with mercury, and is then to be supported 
with a saucer beneath it The soluble gas may be 
produced in a small tube, or retort, drawn out, and 
fixed in such a way that the end may bo introduced 
at the mouth so &r as to allow the bubbles to pass 
into the tube, and the mercury to flow but into the 
saucer. When the metal has descended nearly to 
the bend, the operation should be stopped. Small 
portions of the gas so collected, may afterwards be 
examined, by placing the finger upon the aperture in 
contact with the mercury, so as to exclude all air. 
By inclining the tube, a bubble of the gas may be 
inade to pass round the bend towards the finger; and 
upon replacing the tube in the perpendicular position, 
the larger quantity will still be in the upright part, 
and a small quantity confined between the mercury 
and the finger, and quite unconnected with the former. 
This quantity may thus be conveniently experimented 
upon. 

Muriatick acid gas is colourless, of a very pungent 
meU, and intensely acid taste. 

Its attraction for water is so great, that when a 
little of it escapes into the air, a white cloud is in- 
^ stantly formed by its combining with the atmospher- 
ick steam 

^. It extinguishes flame and is incombustible. 
^h K***!?!??^ '®^^°" Wue vegetable colours, 
ii has beoa reduced to a liquid state by a pressure 
^-;mungtotha..r40atmoipheres. ^ ^ 
it ah^mii^^^^l^^^ of 40°. will absorb of 
its bulk. ThT^* r ''''^^"^ ^ *^^~V increases 
name of mt^atidT^SS? li^T^ ^T ^"^^ ^X ^^ 
chymical pui^lT^v^L^^^'^^^lTf^^^^ ^o' 
the gas, pJodiced as aW k^^f^^^ P^^« 
or by adding a sufficien^rof^S^^^ "^*? T'?' ; 
Sutii^\^"^ ^^^ aLltht^^d^l^f "S: 
!^,:S?H ^""5 ^ I«rf«^tlycolo^:^- Jt 
gr^S ^ ^'^ P«>Perties and smell^theg^ 
•n^^SSr^ ^"^""'^y "* «^^^ t»>an that of wa^ 
T^^tZ'^ T"""* V> >-»aO(water being c^eS 
1.00) 100 parts contain 28.3 ^ real addf ^^ 



When muriatick add is brought into contact with 
some oxides, they part with a portion of their oxy- 
gen, which forms water with its hydrogen, and chlo- 
rine is evolved : it is thus that the process previously 
described for obtaining chlorine with oxide of man- 
ganese may be explained. 

The ^muriatick acid is the only known compound 
of chlorine with hydrogen. 

CnLOsncB and Oxtgsh. 

Protoxide of Chlorine. Chlorine and oxygen 
have but a foeble affinity for each other; but four 
distinct compounds of the two elements may be ob- 
tained by indirect means. They are never found.in 
nature, and are subjects of instruction and curiodty 
rather than of use in the arts. 

There is a salt to which we have before referred, 
and the formation of which will be hereafter described* 
known by the name of chlorate of poiaeh : when 
this salt is heated in a retort, with very weak muri- 
atick acid, a gas may be collected over mercury: but 
as it is very apt to explode, the application of a na- 
ked flame to the retort should be avoided, and the 
heat is best applied by the medium of water. It dif- 
fers very materially from chloripe. 

Its colour is much deeper, and is of a brighter yel- 
low tint : its smell is intermediate between that of 
burnt sugar and chlorine. 

It explodes by the application of a very gentle 
heat, not exceeding that of the hand, and is decom- 
posed. Five volumes become expanded to 0, con- 
sisting of a mixture of chlorine and oxygen, in the 
proportions of 4 of the former to two of the latter; 
the oxygen in the compound being condensed into 
half its bulk. These proportions prove that it ai a 
compound by weight of 



1 equivalent of chlorine • 
I ditto oxygen - 



36 

8 



Its number therefore is 44 

It may be called the protoxide of chkirine. 

Water dissolves eight or ten times its bulk of this 
gas, and takes an orange tint, but it does not act 
upon mercury. 

It dujchai^ies all vegetable colours. Phosphorus 
upon being plunged into it takes fire, and causes it to 
explode. 

It may be mixed with hydrogen, and exploded by 
the electrick spark, and muriatick acid and water 
are the products. 

Peroxide of Chlorine, Another combination of 
chlorine and oxygen may be obtained by operating 
upon chlorate of potash with sulphurick acid : 60 or 
60 grains of the salt in powder may bo mixed with 
strong sulphurick acid into a paste. The mixture 
will assume a bright orange colour. It may be 
placed in a small retort, or bent tube, which should 
be immersed in water, and gently heated, taking 
care to keep it under 212°, or the boiling pcanL A 
gas will be given ofi^ which may be received over 
mercury, on which it has no action at common tem- 
perature. 

Its colour is also yellow, but brighter than that of 
the protoxide, and it is still more rapidly absorbed by 
water. The sdutien is deep yellow, and its taste not 
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Bour, but strongly astringent and disagreeable : it is 
decomposed by the action of light The smell of 
this gais is peculiar and aromati<£, and quite different 
from that of chlorine. It explodes with great vio- 
lence if heated to a temperature aboye 1 ll"*, and its 
volume is thereby increased by one-half. The pro- 
ducts are chlorine and oxygen, in the proportions of 1 
volume of chlorine to 2 of oxygen. It is» therefore, 
composed of 



1 equivalent of chlorine 
4 ditto oxygen 



- 36 



and its number is 68 

It may be called the peroxide of chlorine. Phos- 
phorus spontaneously ignites in it, and causes it to 
explode. 

Chlmiek acid. The combination of chlorine with 
a further proportion of oxygen cohstitutes an acid, 
which may be obtained by decomposing a salt, which 
will be hereafter described, called chlorate ofharytes, 
by elective affinity with dilute sulphurick acid. Great 
care must be taken not to use an excess of sulphu- 
rick acid; which may be dropped into a solution of 
the chlorate in water, as long as any white precipitate 
appears. The clear liquor which remains, after the 
process is complete, should be cleansed from the sedi- 
ment ; it consists of a solution of eklorick acid in 
water. It may be concentrated by careful evapora- 
tion till it acquires an oily consistency. 

It is colourless ; its taste acid and astringent ; and 
its smell, when warmed, pungent It rc^ddens the 
colour of blue vegetables. The chlorick and muri- 
atick acids decompose each other, and, if mixed in 
proper proportions, they are each resolved into chlo- 
rine by the union of the oxygen and hydrogen, with 
which they are severally combined. Chlorick acid 
is composed of 



1 equivalent of chlorine - 
5 ditto oxygen - 



- 40 



and its number is 76 

Perchlorick acid. A compound of chlorine, with 
u ftirther proportion of oxygen, has been discovered, 
but very little examined. It has been obtained in the 
state of an acid liquor, and has been called j^ercA/a- 
rick acid. It is supposed to be composed of 



1 equivalent chlorine 
8 ditto oxygen 



64 



making its number 100 
Chlorine jlnb NrrROOsN. 

Chloride of Nitrogen. Chlorine and nitrogen 
have but a very slight afiinity for each other; but 
they may be obtained in union by passing chlorine 
through a solution of nitrate of ammonia at a tem- 
perature of about 90*^. The chlorine is rapidly ab- 
sorbed, and an oily film appears on the surface of the 
solution, which collects into yellowish drops, and 
iiinks to the bottom of the vessel. 

This oily liquid is the most powerfully explosive 
compound known, and should not be experimented 



upon in quantities larger than a grain of mustard- 
seed ; and even then it should be handled with ex- 
treme caution. Its specifick gravity is 1.653, and it 
does not become solid at great degrees of artificial 
cold. At a temperature of about 200° it explodes; 
but the mere contact of some combustible substances^ 
at ordinary temperatures, causes it to detonate. 
When a globule is thrown into olive oil, or turpen- 
tine, it explodes so violently as to shatter any glass 
vessel. The products of its decomposition are chlo- 
rine and nitrogen, and its composition has been in- 
ferred to be 



1 equivalent nitrogen 
4 ditto chlorine 



- 14 

- 144 



making its number 168 

Tho name of chloride of nitrogen has been given 
to it : the chymical nomenclature conferring the ap- 
pellation of chloride upon the combinations of chlo- 
rine with all bodies except oxygen, which have not 
acid properties : and as the analogous compounds of 
oxygen, when in more than one propo; Jon, are dis- 
tinguished by prefixing the Greek numerals, so the 
chlorides of difierent proportions • are called protO' 
chloride, deuto-chionAe, &c. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

METHOD OF CAPTURINO WILD DUCKS. 

The decoys used in England, particulariy in the 
fens of Lincolnshire are superiour to any nlethod of 
catching wild ducks with which we are acquainted. 
A circumstantial account of this process is given by 
Bewick, and illustrated by our wood cut 

In the lakes to which the wild ducks resort, their 
most favourite haunts are observed. Then in the nio8{t 
sequestered part of this haunt, a ditch is cut, which is 
about four yards across at the entrance, and decreases 
gradually in width from the entrance to the farther 
end, which is not more than two feet wide. The ditch 
is of a circular ferm, but does not bend much fer tho 
first ten yards. The banks of the lake on each side 
of this ditch ^or *'pipe," as it is called) are kept clear 
from leeds, coarse herbage, dec., in order that the 
fewl may get on them to sit and dress themselves. 
Along the ditch poles bre driven into the ground, close 
to its edge, on each side, and the tops are bent over 
across the ditch and lied tc^ether. These poles, thus 
bent, form at the entrance of the ditch or pipe an arch, 
the top of which is ten feet distant fipom the surfece of 
the water. This arch is made to decrease in height 
as the pipe decreases in width, so that the remote end 
is not more than eighteen inches in height The poles 
are placed about six feet from each other, and con- 
nected by poles laid lengthwise across the arch and 
tied togeUier. Over the whole is thrown a net, which 
is made fast to a reed-fence at the entrance and nine 
or ten yards up the ditch, and afterwards strongly 
pegged to the ground. At the end of the pipe farthest 
from the entrance is fixed a " tunnel-net," as it is call- 
ed, about four yards in length, of a round form, and 
kept open by a number of hoops, about eighteen inches 
i9 diameter, placed at a small distance firom each 
other to keep it distended. Supposing the circular 
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l/4ichiii2 Wild Ducks. 



bend of the pipe to be to the right when one stands 
with his back to the lake, then on tlie letl hand side a 
number of reed-fences are constructed, called " shoot- 
ing," for the purpose of screening the "decoy -man" 
from observation, and in such a manner that the fowl 
in the decoy may not be alarmed wiiile he is driving 
those that are in the pipe. These shootings, which 
are ten in number, are about four yards in length, and 
about six feet high. From the end of the last shoot- 
ing a person cannot see the lake, owing to the bend 
of the pipes, and there is then no further occasion for 
sheher. Were it not for these shootings, the fowl 
that remam about the mouth of the pipe would be 
alarmed if the person driving the fowl already under 
the net should be exposed, and Avould become so shy 
as entirely to foreake the place. The first thing the 
decoy-man does when he approaches the pipe is to 
take a piece of lighted turf or p^at, and hold it near 
bis mouth, to prevent the birds from smelling him. 
He. is attended by a dog, trained for the purpose of 
rciifiering him assistance. He walks very silently i 
about half-\y'ay up the shootings, where a small piece 
of wood is tlirust through the reed-fence, which makey 
an nperture just large enough to enable him to see if 
any fowl are in ; if not, he walks forward to see if any 
are about the entrance of the pipe. If there are, he 
stops and makes a motion to his dog, and gives him a 
piece of cheese, or something else, to eat ; and, having 
received this, the animal goes directly to a hole 
thiough the reed-fence, and the birds immediately fly 
off the bank into the water. The dog returns alor/.r 



the bank between the reed-fences, and comes out to 
his master at another hole. The man then gives bim 
something to reward and encourage him, and the ani- 
mal repeats his roiind until the birds are attracted by 
his motions, and follow hlra into the mouth of the pipe. 
This operation is called " working" them. The man 
now retreats farther back, working the dog at differ- 
ent holes until the ducks are sufficiently under the 
net. He then commands his dog to lie down behind 
the fence, and going himself forward to the end of the 
pipe next the lake, I^e takes off his hat and gives it a 
wave between tlie si looting. All the birds that are 
under the net can then see him ; but none that are in 
the lake can. The former fly forward, and the raan 
then runs to the next shooting and waves his hat, and 
so on, driving them along until they come to the tun- 
nel-net, into which tl.ey creep. When they are all 
in, the man gives the net a t^V•ist, so as to prevent 
them from getting bapk. He then takes the net off 
from the end of the pipe, and taking out, one by one, 
the ducks- lliat arc in it, dislocates their necks. The 
net is afterwards hung ou again for the repetition of 
the process ; and in this manner five or six dozen have 
sometimes been taken at one drift. When the wind 
blows directly in or out of the pipes the fowl seldom 
work well, especially when it blows into the pipe. 
The reason of tli s is, that the ducks always prefer 
swimming against the wind, otherwise the wind blow- 
ing from behind catches and ruffles their feathers. If 
many pipes are made in the same lake, they are so 
rorstnicted as to suit different winds and are worked 
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iiciMfl«cly> The faoMwr t»«i<i0e tbe iowl into ikm 
pipe, hemp-seed is occasionally strewn on the water. 
The season allowed by Aci of Parliament for taking 
ducks in this way is from ^o latter end of October 
until February. •• 

Willughby states that formerly before the young 
ducks took flight, or \dule the old ones were in moult 
and unable to fly, they were driven by men ^in boats 
fuBkiished with long poles, with which they splashed 
the water, between long nets stretched verticaTiy 
across the pools in the shape of two sides of ^ triangle, 
into lesser nets placed at the point, and in this way he 
says that 4000 were taken at one drive in Deeping 
Fen ; and Latham has recorded an insCluice in which 
264d were taken in two days near Spalding, in Lin- 
colnshire; but^hese practices being considered injuri- 
ous, were prohibited ^y statute id the reign of George IL 

Tame ducks are also used for the purpose of lead- 
ing the wi^ into the pipe. Hence the term ** decoy- 
ducks." These birds are fed on the pond, and made 
quite tame, and come to the keeper's whistle, to eat 
the hemp-seed which he strews on the pond. They 
generally lead the way into the pipe wh^ whistled to. 
As they are used to the sight of tlie keeper, they do 
not rush forward with the wild one^ into the net, but 
return back again safe into the' pond^ or if any of 
them should be driven forwani, they are easily^ by 
their colour, distinguished from the wiki ones. 

Although our account more particularly relates to 
the bird in its wild state, it will not be improper to 
it^ention that the rearing of ducks is made an object 
of great importance in^ China The greater part of 
them are hatched by 'artificial warmth; the eggs 
being laid in boxes of sand, are placed on a bride 
hearth, to which a proper degree of heat is given 
during the time required for hatching. The duck- 
lings are fed with craw-fish and crabs, boiled and cut 
Knall, and afterwards mixed with boiled rice; and in 
about a fortnight they are able to shift for themselves. 
The Chinese then provide them with an old step- 
mother, who leads them where they are to find prov- 
ender, being first put on board a. *' sampane," or boat, 
which is desftMMf for their habitation, and from which 
the vrko)» flock, dflen 300 ot* 400 in number, go out 
to feed, and return ift command. This method is 
used nine months out of (he twelve, for id the colder 
months it does not succeed; and is so for from a 
novefty4hat it may be seen everywhere, more espe- 
cially about the time of cutting the rice, when the 
masters of the duck^boats row lip and down the rivers, 
according to the oppoKonity ef procuring food, which 
during that season is found id plenty, at the ebtt of the 
tide, on the rice plantations, which are overflowed at 
high water. It ts eurious to see how the ducks obey 
their master; for some thousands belonging to differ- 
ent boats will fbed at large on the same spot, and on 
a signal given, fotkiw the leader to their respective 
hoots, w2&oiit a stromger being found among them. 




head-foremost, Mrith prodigious velocity into (he wateir, 
which resounds as if a large stone had fallen into it, 
and recovers its smoothness before the bird re- 
appears, usually bringing a fish in its beak. The So- 
land goose destroys a great quantity of herrings. 
The head, neck, and shoulders of this bird are exceed- 
ingly tough and strong ; so much so as to resist al' 
small shot, but slugs or swan. The cormorant is 
equally thick-skinn^ and extremely full of blood, of 
which the natives of the Hebrides are said to make a 
soiip, somewhat resembling hare-soup, the standard 
dish of the eastern coast of Scotland^ little known on 
the western, on account of the rarity of hares. It is 
remarkable that hares were unknown on the wester© 
coast of Scotland, till their migratkm to it was facili- 
tated t^ the military roads. The condorant is satt 
to have been anciently used in Scotland as a whet to 
the appetite before dinner. The young of the kitty 
wake giUl was eaten for the Same purpose. 
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TM Mihem and western sides of the Shiant Isl- 
aiidi. 89Ly% a recent travellef in Scotland, exhibit little 
ef Ibo beaaltiek fomtalKML The perfect stOlness of 
the.«aier«fibrded usa good opportunity pf Vitness- 
ing' fkm mode m which the Seland goose,'the albatross 
of ibi xknthera sea*, drope for fish. Towering to a 
gre^tMght tl|e hifd folds ite idngs. and des^nds, 
Vol. hi.— 17 



FIREFLIES. 

June 29th. — The individual! who has occasion to 
walk out a short distance beyond the boundaries af 
our city an hour or two after the sun has set, just 
when the shadows of night have spread deeply over 
the land, will have ample cause for surprise and ad- 
miration in the countless myriads of fire-flies that are 
to be seen, spangling the night with their airy lamps, 
and more particularly so, should the pathway leiad 
him into the neighbourhood of some deep morass, or 
standmg pool ; then should he pause for a fow mo- 
ments to contemplate the brilliant magnificence of the 
scene, his attention will not fail to be drawn to the 
seemingly undetermined, and deviating course of their 
flight, though now and then he will have cause to ob- 
serve some one or more of them, darting through the 
air like an eagle swooping for its prey, leaving a long 
stream of splendour behind them in their trail, aid 
having too, in my opinion, the same object also in view, 
as that of this kingly bird. These little fire-flies, in- 
dependently of the interest they give to a scene of the 
night„ may truly be considered in the light of benc- 
fiictors of the human race, for their natural food con- 
sists chiefly of ghats and moschotoes, vast numbers of 
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which they 4evoUr, and thia in a great measure may 
account for the prodigious * multitudes in which they 
^re seen, assembled about wet, and moist shady situ- 
ations. The insects which furnish them (bod, had 
previously selected these wet places to deposite their 
eggs; the larva of which, being unable to exist else- 
where, soon emerge into the open air in a perfect 
state, leaving their light barks, which have now be- 
come of no ^rther use, to drifl about upon the surface 
of tho pool from whence they sprung, and as they 
are immediately seized and speedily devoured by the 
watchfbl fire flies, loiig ere they could have an oppor- 
tumty of even once beholding the light of day. Vari- 
ous ifideed have been the speculations respecting the 
motives that this species of lampyris have in emitting 
this light Without considering them as ornament- 
ing the univei'se, and by that means rendering them- 
selves delightful objects for the contemplation of man, 
I think their principal design is to allure and direct 
the course of the male fly, which are not endued with 
light, or possess it in a very feeble degree. In search- 
ing among densely leaved vegetables,- in nK>ist shady 
situations, I have invariably discovered amongst those 
which emit the light, one or more, of what I conceive 
to be the male fly, though much fewer in number, and 
possessing wings. They may readily be distinguish- 
ed by their smaller size, and having the elytra of an 
entire blade ; the markings on the thorax however, 
correspond in a great degree. These insects are to 
be observed most numerous just as the darkness sets 
in, flying very low, but as midnight apjiroaches, they 
become more scattered, and then gradually put out 
their lights. zodiM. 
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THB UOtGS FLOWKRINO 8ENS1T1VB PLANT. 

(JfiilMI gfWHM^pUMt) 

This splendid shrub grows wifd, both in the East 
and West Indies. It ia frequently found in the moun- 
tains of Jamaica, and was intpoduccd into England in 
17G0, by Mn Norman. It belongs to the same tribe 
as the conunon sensitive plant, but does not possess 
the power of closing its leaves at the approach of 
danger, in nearl v so high a degree as its less spleqdid 
companion. We must all have noticed the folding 
back of the leaves, and the rolling up of tho flowers, 
of many well known plants, m the evening, or at the 
approach of rain, and their subsequent expansion in the 
morning, or afler the pas.<«ing by of the shower. But 
the sensitive plants include within themselves a power 
of motion far exceeding this, and approaching, in ap- 
pearance, the voIuDtarv movements of an animal. 
The origin of this singular po\\or has never yet been 
discovered, although numerous experiments have been 
made, to ascertain the fact. These experiments all 
tend to demonstrate the infinite variety of ways, in 
which the Creator of all things has furnished every 
object of his creation with the means of self-preser- 
vation. 

We have already alluded to the periodical closing 
of the leaves of plants : the same motion takes place 
in the sensitive plants, but the wonderful fact in the 
history of the latter is, that this movement can be 
produced at any time ; and by merely touching the 
leaves gently, they will instantly recoil, and fold them- 
selves together, as if for self-protection; and at the 







Tne S«iuitire Plant. 

same time, the small twig which sustains the leftves^ 
approaches the main stem. If the touch has been 
forcible, not only the twig supporting one series of 
leaves is affected, but the same efi*ects take place in 
the compound leaf, on the opposite side of the aleni, 
and this motion is somethnes communicated to the 
whole plant 

It is very difficult to touph the le<if of a healthy 
sensitive plant so lightly as not to make it close: after 
the leaves are closed, some time elapses before they 
regain their original position, and the duratioa of this 
interval depends on the time of day, the season of the 
year, and the more or less healthy state of the pi«nt. 
It seems, however, that light is an agent Aecessary to 
the production of some of these nnovements. 

In the month of August, a sensitive plant waa 
carried in a pot from its usual situation, into a dark 
cave; the motion it received in carriage, caused it to 
close its leaves, and they did not open until four-and- 
tweaty hours afterwards : by this time they had be« 
come nooderately open, but were afterwards subjeel 
to no changes at mght or morning, remaining tiureo 
days and nights wi& their leaves in the «upe atele. 
At the end of this time it was brought out agsiin iolD 
the air, where the leaves recovered their natural pari* 
odical motions, shutting every night, and opening eiwrjr 
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at nadrntlly Btti tftMfgly as ever : but 
although while in the cave, their periodical motionB 
were auBpended^ they ahnink from the touch with 
almoat aa much power as when in the open air. 

Although a sensitive plant is, as we have seen, 
easti J afibcied by the slightest touch, and closes when 
aufafected to a heavy fiill of rain, it remains unmoved 
if only ei^Ksed to a gentle shower. If the leaves are 
touclradwith sufficient force, the branches are also 
afiteted, but it is posaible, if the experiment is care- 
fully performed, to cause the branch to move towards 
the stsm, the leaves still, ratnaining in their original 
position with seferenoe to each other; thus proving, 
that the power of motion belonging to each part of 
the plant is ind e pend e nt of that posBessed by any other 
port 

The same species of irritability has also been 
noticed, m many other plants; one instance occurs in 
the flower ef the common barberry. Tbe experi- 
HWDt was made on a bush in fuU flower (it was about 
one o'dook, the day was bright and wann, with very 
little wind,) and is thus related hv Dr. Smith: — 

'* The stamina of sucb of the n>wers as were open 
wpere bent backwards to each petal, and sheltered 
themselves under their ooooave tips. No shaking of 
the l^anoh appeared to have any e^ct upon them. 
TVitb a very small bit of stick I gqoHy touched the in* 
side of one of the filainents, which instanUy sprung from 
the -petal with considerable force, striking its anthera 
agamst the stigma. I repeated the ^q^eriment a 
great nuniber <^ times in each flower, touching one 
ilamsnt after another, until the tips of all six were 
brought together in the centi^ over the stigma. 

"I took home with me three branches laden with 
flowen^ and placed them in a jar of water, and in the 
evening tried tbe experiment on some of these flowen^ 
then standii^^ in my room, with the same success. 

** This irritable power appears^ however, to reside 
only in the inside of the. filament, a» when touched in 
any other part it lemaified unmoved." 
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(Sa rnea iia fmrjmna JUjm.) 

"This singular flower," sgys the naturalist of the 
Albany ** Zodiac,"* blooms in June most profusely in 
the sphagnous pools about our city. In order to 
thrive well, they require a regular supply of moisture, 
which the situations where they grow are not at times 
capable of yielding, therefore nature has most admi- 
rably supplied this deficiency, by giving to the leaves 
a cup-like form, and arranging them in a whorl around 
the base of the flower stem, with their orifices upward, 
in order to catch the falling rains, and by that means 
they serve as cisterns for nourishing the plant through- 
out the driest seasons* The largest of these leaves 
are sufficiently able to contain about half a pint of 
water, and they are generally half-filled at all times. 
But its wants are not yet all supplied, for it becomes 
necessary to its healthy existense, that it should re- 
quire a certain portion of animal substance, and here 
again we discover a most wonderfol provision in 
nature, the mouth of this cup-like leaf becomes grad- 
ually contracted, and is furnished beneath wiSi an 

* TIM Zoditt tetiM tttt* of a new numthly joamal commtBcod iA 
July, ftt Albany by S. Perry. Without any 0ourish of trompeta to her- 
ald iti apprcMu:h, this liigMy Momisbif jonroal hM at once uken its 
iUtion MDOoeft lUo Srsi of ooi literary comiteUsitkMit. First rate 
t»)cnt u 14 aBundantly aoparent, it interested in tt« support. The 
•• riat«Mlltt*ft JBvrav«day Book,*' isaM lameMlv af • UoMW. 



; eiqwadad fip, tbe iDaide of wbich, and die tbaoal, are 
provided with a great number of rigid spines project- 
iag inwards, similar to the entrance of a wire mouse- 
traps so that iasoets being enticed to enter by a pecu- 
liar odour within, are ever after unable to escape, and 
in a short time they perish by drowning. In this 
maimer all their necessities are amply supplied. I 
opened several of these leaves, and in each one I in- 
variably obtained about a thimble-foU of the remains 
of insects^ bekHigiog prinoipally to the Coleoptera 
order. 

[Concluded from pace 113.] 
lOUKNAL OF CAPTAIN R06S. 

*' This was 9r most satisfactory day : for we had 
given up all eipectations of meeting inhabitants in 
this place; while we knew that it was to the natives 
that we must look for such geographical information 
as would assist us in extricating ourselves from our 
difficulties and in pursuing our course. It was for 
philosophers to interest themselves in speculating <»i 
a horde so small, and so secluded, occupying so ap- 
parently bopekss a country, so barren, so wild, and 
so repulsive; and yet enioying the most perfect, 
vigour, the most well-fed health and all else thait 
here constitutes, not merely wealth, but the opulence 
of luxury; since they were as amply furnished with 
provisionsi as with every otlier thing that oould be 
necessary to their wants." 

On the next day, the captain proceeded to pay a 
visit to the native village. 

" The village soon appeared, consisting of twelve 
snow-huts, erected aX the bottom of a little bight on 
tbe shore, about two miles and a half from the ship. 
Tbey had the appearance of inverted basins, and 
were placed without any order; each of them having 
a long crooked araendage, in which was the passage^ 
at the entrance of^ which were the women, with the 
female children and infants. We were soon invited 
to visit these, for whom we had prepared presents of 
glass beads and needles; a distribution of which soon 
drove away the timidity which they had displayed at 
our first appearance. 

*' The passagk always long, and generally crook- 
ed, led to the principal apartment, which was a circu- 
lar dome, beixig ten foet in diameter when intended 
for one fiunily, and an oval of fifleen by ten where it 
lodged two. Opposite the doorway there was a bank 
of snow, occupying nearly a third of the breadth of 
the area, and two feet and a half high, level at the 
top, and covered by various skins; forming the gene- 
ral bed or sleeping place for the whole. At the end 
of this sat the mistress of the house opposite to the 
lamp, which, being of moss and oil, as is the universal 
custom in these regions, gave a sufficient flame to 
supply both light and heat; so that the apartment 
was perfectly comfortable. Over the lamp was the 
cooking dish of stone, containing the flesh of deer and 
of seals, with oil ; and of such provision ther^ seemed 
no want Everything else, dresses, implements, as 
well as provisions, lay about in unspeakable confu* 
non, showing that order, at least, was not in the class 
of their virtuea • • • • 

" Of these huts, built entirely of snow, I must add. 
that they were all lighted by a large oval piece oi 
clear ice, fixed about halfway up on the eastern side 
of the roof; while the variations among the different 
ones that we inspected were triflipg. But we saw 
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Asnranh wlMt had «eap(Bd m bdbre wh^n theve 
was so little tight to diaceni anything, that aboat the 
iniddle of each pasHtge was an antechamber leading 
ioto a recess (or the dogs. It was obvious, too^ that 
the external aperture could be turned at any time, so 
aft to be always on the lee side, and thus prevent the 
wind from entering. We found that these huts had 
bem but just erect^ ; they were scarcely a day old; 
so that the architectural processes of this country did 
not occupy much time. It was also asoortained that 
their winter stock of seal and ramdeer was buried in 
the anew, that this store was laid up in the summer, 
and that they returned to it in the wmtor. Hitherto^ 
this practice had not been found among the natives of 
these countries; whether overlooked or not, we could 
not decide. 

"The females were certainly not beautifiil; but 
they were, at least, not inferiour» to their husbands, 
and were not less well-behaved. All above thhrteen 
years of age seemed to be married ; and there ap- 
peared three or four such in every house, whether 
belonging to one establishment or not, we were not 
sure, but appearing to be the young wives in a house 
Where there was one old one. Their stature was 
short, and they were nmich infimour in dress and neat- 
ness to the men; their hair especially being in a 
matted and disordered state. Their features were 
mild, and their cheeks, like those of the men, ruddy; 
one girl * of thirteen was even considered to have a 
]^tty face. All were tatooed to a greater or less 
extent, chiefly on the brow, and on each side of the 
mouth and cliin; this ornament consisting in lines 
lAone, without any peculiar figures, and thus conform- 
itig to the usages of the u<»rth-wcstern Esquimaux of 
America, as %ey have been described by different 
ifoyagers." 

It has been mentioned that one of the natives was 
dhiwn about in a sledge, having lost a leg. Capt 
Ross undertook to supply him with a wooden one. 

" Th6 promised leg, being now complete, was fitted 
on ; and there was little time lost in finding its use 
and value; as the disabled person soon began to strut 
ahout the cabin, in apparent ecstacy; with more 
reason certainly to be delighted, with his present, than 
all the others united, with what they had received. 
AH the surgery in this case lay indeed with the car- 
penter ; not the worst operator, I believe, in this com 
pound profession ; but 1 doubt if any effort of surgery 
ever gave more satisfhetion than wc had thus confer- 
red, in reproducing a man fully serviceable once nrKwre 
to himself and his community." 

Other extrrtordinary cures were effected both by 
the Captain and the natives. 

•* We had here found the native who had been ill 
6f a sore throat some montlis before ; and the pliial of 
medicine he had received was hanging from his neck, 
iurrounded by other ornaments. It did not seem to 
have been opened, and had probably been kept as a 
charm. In return for it, seeing that the surgeon was 
suffering from tooth-ache and a swelled fkcc, he pro- 
ceeded instantly to his own mode of cure; by tapping 
the cheek three times, and blowing as often in the 
patient's face. That the doctor shortly recovered, is 
Certain ; and if it was by mean9 of the charm, it is 
hot the first time that tooth-ache has been cured in 
the same manner." 

On the 20th of January the sun appeared for the 
first time after an absence of My days. About this 



tbiie it became evident that their new i 
were not so scrupulously Jiooest as bad been imagiD 
ed* It is to be regretted, that the melhiNl of i«»ver- 
ing the stolen property would not bo luuvenally sue 
cessfiil: — 

** A lai^ reading.lens had disappeared lor sone 
days ; aod I had reason, on consideration, to suspect 
theoon)orer Otookiu; the candle having gone out 
for some time, in the cabin, after I had ijeen exhibit- 
ing its effects to him. This was oonfirmod ^orwanH 
l^ his unwillingness to ai^mit me into his house at ro} 
last visit to the village. I therefore told hini that the 
swelled laoe (of which he had ap]died to be cursd) 
had been produced by the magical glass» and that it 
must be ratmued. His conlessioo nranediately tbi- 
lowed, together with a promise to bring it back on 
the following day : without whksh, ] assused lum &at 
his other oheek woukt swell ia tbesaioe maimer. It 
was iMtH^ht back oeconlingly, together with a ham- 
mer which had disappeared ; wh£ the mmitem woe 
admitted to be in ^ possession ofone <^the women, 
together with a glass out of my spectacles^ which oae 
of the children had foand, on its having diopped out. 
The terror of the conjurer was mdeedap gveat, that 
he brcMight hack a hook and a harpoon head which i 
had given him in exchange fbr a bow : on which to 
preserve this probably usefiil impresncB of terror, Y 
agreed to a re-exdiange. • • • 

'* We bought some articles brought by ^e natives* 
but did not suffer them to come on board. But titti 
was not the only purpose of their visit; nne» tivMe 
was a general restoration, as we miderstood, of all 
other things which they had purloined ; among iHiicb 
a table knife from the mate's mess had akoe been 
missed. With this there wasa piece of iron, another 
of an iron hoop, and asheave ofa block. The caass 
of this repentance and restoratbn was, we Ibund, to 
be attributed to the guns which had been fired fi>r the 
purpose of the experiments on sound. One of them 
having attended Commander Ross to tiieobservatoiy, 
and having asked what the * guns said,* was informed 
that they were nammg the thieves who had taken oar 
property, of whatever nature, from the ship ; on which 
there was a general convocation held at the vUlage. 
and it was agreed to return everything." 

We have now several narratives furnished by Com- 
mander Ross of his various expeditions in search of 
islands, inlets, and generally, it may be said, a North- 
west Passage; but he was destined to reach the 
Western Sea by land, and not by water. These ex- 
peditions were not gone through without persona) 
risk and great bodily fatigue, aiid some account of 
the last and most sucoes^ul, inasmuch as on tliis 
occasion, he reached within 200 miles of Cape Tur- 
nagain, cannot fail to be interesting. Here is hi< 
account of their arrival at the Western Sea: — 

*^ The party which I had quitted fbr a short time, 
announced their arrival on the shores of the Western 
Sea by three cheers; it was to me, as well as to them, 
and still more indeed to the leader than to his follow- 
ers, a moment of interest well deserving the usual 
• hair ofa seaman ; for it was the ocean that we had 
pursued, the object of our hopes and exertions ; the 
free space which, as we once had hoped, was to have 
carried us round the American continent, which ought 
to have given us the triumph for which we and al! 
our predecessors had laboured so long and so hard. 
It woukl have doaeaU this, hod not natareibrbidden- 
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it might: have done oR thb'had our cham of lakes^ 
been an inlet, bod this valley formed a free communis ' 
cation between the eastern and western seas ; but we ; 
had at least aoceitalnod the impossUNlity ; the desirad j 
sea was at our feet, we were soon to he tFavelUog 
along its surface ; and, in our final disappointment, we 
had at least the consolatioa of having removed all 
doubts and quenched ali anxiety.of feeling that where 
God had said No, it was for man ta submit, and to be 
thankful for what had been granted. It was a solemn 
moment, iiever to be forgotten : and never Waa the 
cheering of a seaman so impressive, breaking as it 
did on the stillness of the night, amid this dreary 
waste of ice and snow, where there was not an object 
to remind us of life, and not a sound seemed ever to 
have been heard." 

We shall now conclude our present notice with a 
nretty full abstract of this last most important expe- 
dition : — 

" Cape Isabella rises abruptly, and often precipit- 
ottsly, to about five hundred feet above the level of 
the sqa, and is formed of grey granite, presenting 
patches of vegetation, which, for tlus climate, seemed 
to have been unusually luxuiiaut in the past summer. 
The track of grouse, hares, and foxes, were tiie only 
indications of animal life that were seen. 

^ From the accounts of the f!s4uimaux, I had ex- 
pected to see a narrow entrance to this inlet, beyond 
the cape, to which they had given the name of Ik-ke- 
rush-yiik; as they had also described it to be formed 
by a low noipt to the westward, and some islands. 
But insteaa of this, the Uind on which I stood, still 
preserved its westerly trending, while the opposite to 
my present place, wliere several small islands dkirtcd 
the northern part of it to the southwest Under these 
OMreumstancea, I considered that my best plan was to 
continue along this coast as far as the entrance^of the 
inlet; tlie boundary of which would be determined by 
the luinunocky ice of the ocean* The needful obser- 
vations for this cape were then made ; but, in return- 
ipg to the party, i had the misfortune to break ray 
only compass by a fell ; an accident which prevented 
me from making any ferther observations on the vari- 
ation of the needle, and thus causes a blank which I 
must regret, pervading the reoMunderof this journey. 

*' Our labour hitherto had exceeded our strength ; 
and it was therefore regulated thenceforward, that we 
should rise at four in the afternoon; and, after our 
meal, with the necessary stowage and arrangements, 
proceed on our daily,, or rather nightly, journey be- 
tween six and seven : limiting the length of it to ten 
hours. The Ubour of encamping, the evening (being 
truly a ntorning) meal, repairs of clothes, and other 
matters, then occupied three or four hours, so that 
the seven or eight remaining were left for sleep, 

" Under this new arrangement we set out at six in 
the evening. • • • The direction of the coast, 
for about ten m^iles, is west-north-west, after which it 
becomes more northerly : and it became necessary 
tio examine the whole of the bays and inlets thus 
(germed, because I understood from the natives tiiat 
the entrance of the expected inlet was narrow. They, 
however, proved shallow : and being light in com- 
parison with the loaded party, I was enabled to search 
the whole accurately, wliile the rest skirtod the coast 
between the several points. 

'' After a fatiguing day's journey of twenty mjles, 
wcWkodaoonafiier four in the morning; and^inthisj 



ae in thb pnecedidg, we passed several dmoaa e&f^fei 
with stones, and some cachet* of provisions belongiiig 
to the Bsquimaux which, of coarse, we took care not: 
to disturb. ' The occasional discovery of sea-weed,, 
shrimps, and sbeil-fish, also served to confinn us in 
the belief that we were really on the shores of th« 
ocean, and not of any ffesh water lake, supposing that 
there could have been, here, one of such magnitude 
as to occupy the great flat space of ice before us. 
This, indeed) h%d been at one tkne imag^ed by some 
of the party, in consequence of the want <^ a tide 
mark on the shore, and of there being no hummocky- 
ice in the offing. • • • • 

"We continued our journey; and after travelling 
five or six miles to the nortli-north-eaat, reached the> 
termination of the inlet, and there found the cstuaiy 
of a river; tlie banks being contracted at the exi^to 
a few hundred feet ao as to produce a rapid ; while, a 
little higher up, it was a quarter of a mile in breadlh. 
The number of canoes that we found buried on the 
western bank, proved it to be a principal fishing sta- 
tion of the Esquimaux ; as we might equally have, 
judged jGrom the numerous landmarks and eachw. 

'' The weather being very fine, I ascended a hill 
about a thousand feet high, whence I obtained an ex- 
tensive view of a chain of lakes, leading to the north- 
oast through a limestone country, while the granite 
hills took a north-north-westerly directi<Mi» • • • 

" A fresh breeae made our burrow colder than was 
agreeable, though the thermometer was still above 
zero. The drift and haze which acoompanaed, pre* 
vented us also from starting till eight in the evening, 
when we continued our journey along the coast, which 
soon b^gan to trend to the nortliward of west; and, 
shortly after^ the cheering sight of the sea, covered 
with hummocks of ice, convinced me that we had at 
length arrived at the strait called Ik-ke-rush-yuk by 
the Esquimaux. Continuing to follow the coast, we 
found it turn quickly lound to the northwest ^ while 
the heavy-washed sea-ice on our left removed all 
doubt of the course now to be pursued. 

'* I therefore resolved to reach the apposite coast, 
should this attempt prove to be practicable; and find- 
ing a fevQurahle tract of smooth ice, we left that on 
which we were^ before midnight In prooeediD§^ wf 
came to a ridge of hummocky ice thirty feet high, run- 
ning across our path, which we had great difiiculty 
in surmounting; it being necessary to carry the lug- 
gage over it, and to cut a passage for the stodge with 
axes. Tl^ occupied more than an hour; when, ob- 
serving some islets to the southwest that had previa 
ously been concealed by this ridge, we ataered for"" 
them, and after passing several lower ones, nearly on 
a level with the fiat ice, were obliged by a superven- 
ing haze, to encamp on the east side of an extensive 
island, at five on the morning of the twenty-third ; 
having travelled about sixteen miles. This, being the 
anniversary of our departure from England, was dis- 
tinguished by a dinner of frozen roast boof, and, what 
was now rare with us, a glass of grog. * * * * 

" We pursued ouf journey at the usual time, but 
found our way extremely laborious amoi^ this' rough 
kse ; while our toils were niuch increased by a thick 
fog, which froze on our clothes so as to render us 
nearly incapable of moving under their Veight and 
stifihess. It was even with great difiiculty, so much 
were the men exhausted, that we couW form our en- 
campment at six in the morning, when we halted. ^ 
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"We were in a miserable plight, rrom' the Tatigues 
of this daj, and passed a oomfortloBs night To re- 
sume our hard and flozen dresses, was also a most 
difficult and painful operation; but the evening prov- 
ed fine, and a litde courage and exertion soon put us 
in motion once more." 

The next day the party made a journey of twenty 
miles. Setting forward again at eight, they found the 
land trendmg to the west-north-west. After crossbg 
an extensive inlet, it trended more to the northward. 

"I here began," says Commander Ross, **to doulit 
what our actual position might be, when I now con- 
sidered all the indications of the coast that we had 
seto or passed. The question with me was, whether 
we were in reality skirting a continent, or whether all 
this irregular land might not be a ohidn of islands. 
Those unacquainted with froeen climates like the pre- 
sent, must recollect that when all is ice, and all one 
dazzling mass of white, when the surfiice of the sea 
itselfis tossed up and fixed into rocks, while the land 
is, on the contrary, very often flat, if not level : when, 
in short, there is neither water nor land to be seen, or 
when both are equally undiscriminated, as well by 
shape as by colour, it is not always so easy a problem 
as it mi^t seem on a superficial view, to determine a 
fiict, which appears* in words, to be extremely simple. 

" At any rate, I could satisfy myselC in our present 
position: and thence one disagreeable consequence, 
which, trifling as it may seem to a reader when com- 
pared to an essential geographical feet, was of no 
small moment to us, and indeed to the progress and 
success of the expedition itself. Had we been sure 
that we were on the continent, we might have left in 
concealmeht a large portion of our provision, and this 
would have enabled us to proceed with much more 
ease and rapidity. But in case that it proved but a 
diain of islands, these would have been left behind, to 
our unspeakable inconvenience, or rather perhaps to 
our destruction, in case I should do what was really 
essential, in returning by the continental shore; while, 
if not daring to atteinfit this for such a reason, a prin- 
cipal object of our journey would have been aban- 
doned. I was therefore at length determined to take 
the safest resolution ; and thus consent to be still en- 
cumbered with the heavy load that so much augment- 
ed our labours, and so disadvantageously contracted 
our time. 

" And, indeed, diminished as the weight was by the 
consumption which our provisions had already under- 
gone, that load was not only still a heavy c§e, but was 
jelatiyely to our strength, even more troublesome 
than it had hitherto been. The dogs had become 
worse than useless, from the continued labour which 
they had exerted, and which we could not diminish 
by giving them un occasional rest for a day or two, 
since we could not afford to hazard tlie loss of that 
fine weather, of which the term was fast approaching. 
Lest readers may have forgotten it, I ought perhaps 
to say that the height of summer in these climates 
renders travelling as impracticable as does the depth 
of winter. It is not that the heat is more intolerable 
than the cold, though it is suflUciently tormenting and 
hurtful, but thai the frozen surface becomes at first so 
loose and Mret as to be nearly impassable ; while, as 
the ground is laid bare on shore, and the water opens 
at sea, it becomes utterly impossible to travel either 
by land or water, or rather, as I might safely say, by 
that which is both or neither. LatteHy, indeed, we 



had but two of these animals in a serviceable stale, 
and one of the pbor creatures died at our present en- 
campment 

** I here contrived to shoot two partridges, which not 
only gave us what was now rare, a warm roeal, hot 
enabled us to save our provisions; a most nnportant 
matter, as we were now situated. No one will be 
surprised to hear how often during all these years we 
had formed the idle wish that men coukl live without 
food ; a wish, idle and nonsensical as we f^t it, that was 
ever intruding, since the necessity of eating was the 
ever-recurring obstacle to afl our endeavours. 

• • • •*The weather being fine, we could dis- 
tinguish the coast, still trending to the norCh-west; 
and thence, as for other reasons^ I was desirous to 
continue our journey for another day or two, in hopes 
that the sea-line would shortly take the directicm of 
Point Tumagain, which, could we have tttained it, 
would have been an object of first-rate importance; 
since we might thus have also completed this line of 
coast, and, here at least, have left nothing remaining 
for future investigators. Will it be believed that I 
was not anxious to complete the survey of the nordi 
coast of America, that with so important an object 
almost within my very reach, I was not destrous to 
attain this great triumph t 

"But my men were no less so; and it would be 
doing them great injustice, did I not here record their 
spirit and ambition. For such on attempt, it was 
necessary to make a sb'll ftirther reduction m the al- 
lowance of provisions ; and whatever they who are 
well fed and at ease may think, such sacrifices are 
not small to him who is already under-fod and hard- 
worked, who must exert himself every hour beyond 
his strength, who feels that food wooki enable him to 
go tlirough hb task, and who, independently of thb 
reasoning, is actually suffering under the instinctive 
and irrepressible cravings of animal nature. Yet on 
mentioning my wishes to the mate Abemethy, he in- 
formed me that the men had hitended themselves to 
make the same proposal to me, and were only wait- 
ing for the proper opportunity of transmitting their 
wishes through him. It may be believed that I re- 
joiced in this generous foeKng on their parts; and the 
necessary reduction was therefore inui^iately an* 
nounced. 

*' Under this alteration, which enabled us to advance 
for two days longer, we set out at eight in the evening, 
and, after passing over some small lakes, reached the 
sea at eleven. We then coatinued our coiurse along 
the coast, in a north-westerly direction till midnight, 
much annoyed by thick fogs for a time, but finally 
reaching a point at two o'clock on the twenty-eighth 
of May, which formed one side of on extensive bay. 
This was named after Dr. Richardsbn ; and as it was 
a convenient spot for a depot, since by it we should 
be obliged to return, we resolved here to disburden 
ourselves of part of our incumbrances^ ' 

"We therefore left behind everything which w© 
could spare, and taking four days' provision in the 
sledges, set out at three in the momii^ crossing Rich- 
ardson's bay, and encamping at six. Departing again 
at six in the evening, we found the land to trend to- 
wards the north-west till midnight, when we reached 
a point that was then named Capfi Felix, after the 
founder of our expedition; at the back of which was 
an accumulation of hummocky ice. This point is the 
[ south-west cape of the gulf of Boothia, namSed after 
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the mB» gingriyetygepBio ug and ifiiitedindiiRMknl, 

whose famo aad deeds will go down to posterity among 
the first of those whose characters and conduct have 
conferred honour on the very name of a British mer- 
chant 

" Here we ibund the land trend to the south-west, 
while the vast extent of ocean then before our eyes,* 
assured us that we had at length reached the northern 
point of that portion^f the continent which I had 
already ascertained with so much satisfaction to be 
trending towards Cape Tumagain, • • • 

"Continuing hence to the south-westward, till about 
two in the morning, we arrived at the north point of 
a bay, across which we passed, over much hummocky 
ice, gaining its southern pobt afler two hours of haitl 
labour. Hence the coast continued to trend about 
south-west by south, till we halted about six o'clock, 
after a journey of twenty miles, though with much 
fatigue to the whole party. The latitude here was 
69° 46' 19". and the longitude 98° 32^ 49". 

" The reflection that we had now rounded the north- 
ernmost point of this part of the continent, and that we 
had found the coast trending in the desired direction, 
could not fail to give usthe greatest satisfaction. The 
great extent of sea also which was now sedh from 
Cape Felix, free from all appearance of land, served 
to raise our expectations as to the further success of 
the ensuing season, when wo might hope, now that 
we knew what was before us. to succeed entirely in 
completing the survey of the north shore of America, 
sinco wo could now make our arrangements accu- 
rately to meet what was still to be done and endured. 

"Additionally desirous* therefore, to be quite sure of 
the facts as far as they could here be ascertained, and 
that I was not deceived by some large indentaiion of 
the coast, I devoted the day to a still more accurate 
examination of the circumstances. How extremely 
unwilluig I was to return at all, from this point, with 
the main object of the expedition almost, it may be 
said, within our readi, may well be imagined , but 
otheramust be in the sajooe situation before they can 
conceive the intensity of this regret and the severity 
of this disappointment. Our distance from Cape Tur- 
nagain was not greater than the space which wo had 
already travelled : as n^any more spare days at our 
command wouki have enabled us to do all that was 
remaining, to return triumphant to the Victory, and 
to carry to England a truly worthy fruit of our long 
and hard labours. 

" But these days were not in our power ; for it was 
not days of time, but of the very means of existence 
that were wanting to us. We had brought twenty- 
one days' provision from the ship ; and much more 
than the half was already consumed, notwithstanding 
the reductions whk^h had been made, without which 
we should have even stopped far short of our present 
point; to re^ch which had occupied tliirteen days, 
when we had provided ourselves for no more than 
eleven outwards. There was nothing therefore lefl 
to us but to submit : and thus, however mortified at 
the necessity of such a resolution. I was compelled to 
settle finally for our return to the ship, afler we had 
advanced one other day. By the shortest route back, 
our distance from her was computed at two hundred 
miles; and, even on a very scanty allowaace, we could 
not reckon on provisions for more than ten days. 

" As some of the paity were now suficring in their 
{sot, I took this opportunity of giving them a day's 



mit, and toft eur.stalioni ndlb AbeiiMlliy, at ^ht in 
the evening. Being light, we now travelled quickjy 
along the land, to the south-westward, till midnight, 
when, from a stranded mass of ice about forty feet 
high, we saw a point of land bearing southwest about 
fifVeen miles distant, and could only trace its con- 
tinuity with that on which we stood; the line forming 
an extensive bay occ-ipied by very heavy packed ice* 
A little examinatkm, however, led us to doubt whether 
the remote point might not be an lAaod, as there was 
an intermeoiate one about eight miles off. But to 
make an actual examination was now impossible; 
since our time was nearly expended, and the rugged- 
ness of the ice between these points would have de- 
manded a very tedious and laborious journey. 

•* We now therefore unfurled our flag for the usual 
oeremony, and took possession of what we saw as far 
as the distant point, while that on which' we stood was 
named Victory Point ; being the * ne plus ultra' of our 
labour, as it aflerwards proved, while it will remain a 
standing record of the exertions of tliat ship's crew. 

" On Victory Point we erected a cairn of stones six 
feet high, and we enclosed in it a canister containing 
a brief account of the proceedings of the expedition 
since its departure from England. Such has been the 
custom, and to that it was our business lo con£>na; 
though I must say, that we did not entertam the most 
remote hope that our little history would over meet 
an European's eye, even had it escaped the accident 
of falling into the haads of the Esquimaux Yet we 
should have gone about our work with something like 
hope, if not confidence, liad we then known that we 
were reputed as lost nien, if even still alive, and .that 
our ancient and tried friend Bock was about to seek 
for us, and to restore us once more to society and 
home. And if it is not impossible that the course of 
his present investigation from Cape Tumagain east- 
wanl may lead him to this very spot, that he may fiiyl 
the reooid and proof of our own ' turnagain,' we have 
known what it is for the wanderer in these solitudes 
to alight upon such traces of friends and of home, and 
can almost envy him the imagined happiness ; whilo 
we shall rejoice to hear that he has done that in which 
we failed, and perhaps not less than if we had our- 
selves succeeded in completing this long pursued and 
perilous work. 

" It was at one in the morning of the 30th of May, 
that we turned our backs on this last and furthest 
point of our journey." 



DRtHDICAL TEMPLE, NEAR KESWICH. 
IN CUMBERLAND. 

Time-honoor'd pile ! by simple builders reai'd. 
Mysterious round, through distant times rcver'd, 
Ordain'd whh earth's revolving orb to last, 
Thott brings to mind the present end ibe paet. 

Dr. OoibvtK's Fssu of the J)ruU$, 

The Druidical Circle represented in the accom- 
panying plate, is to be found on the summit of a bold 
and commanding eminence called Castle-Rigg, about 
a mile and a half on the old road, leading from Kes- 
wick, over the hills to Penrith, — a situation so wild, 
vast, and beautiful, that one cannot, perhaps, find 
better terms to convey an idea of it than by adopting 
the lai^age of a celebrated female writer, (Mrs. 
Radcliffe,) who travelling over the same ground 
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judgemeoi" ahe says, ** was influenced by the author- 
ity of a Druid*s choice, or that the place itwlf oom- 
- maDctod the opnioD, we thought this situation the most 
severely grand of any hitherto passed. There is, 
perhaps, not a single object in the scene that inter- 
rupts the solemn tone of feeling impressed by its gen* 
eral character of profound s^tude, greatness, and 
awful wildness. Castle*Rigg iti the centre point of 
three valleys that dart imn^ately under it from the 
' eye, and whose nx>untains form part of an amphi- 
theatre; which is completed by those of Borrowdale 
on the west, and by the precipices of Skiddaw and 
Saddlebacky close on the north. The hue which per- 
vades all these mountains is that of dark heath or 
rock, they are thrown into every form and direction 
that fancy would suggest, and are at that distance 
which allows all their grandeur to prevail. Such se- 
closk)n and sublimity were indeed well suited to the 
dark and wild mysteries of the Druids." 

These temples of the Druids, though all in a circu- 
lar form, (supposed to have been emblematKk of the 
Deity,) present three varieties, which Dr. Stukeley 
classed as follows. The round temples, simply, he 
ealled temples, and such he considered to be the one 
at Rollrich, in Oxfordshire, and which also resembles 
this. Those with the form of a snake annexed, as 
that of Abury, in WUtshire, he called serpentine tem- 
jAea, or Dracantia, by which they were denominated 
of old; and those with the form of wings annexed 
' (as he supposed Stone-Henge to have been;) those he 
called Aha, or winged temples. 

The one here represented is of the firrt, or simple 
class, and consists, at present, of about forty stones <^ 
different sizes, all, or most of them, of dark granite, — 
the highest about seven foot, several about four, and 
others considerably less ; the few fir-trees in the cen- 
tre are, of course, of very modem growth. The 
form may, with more propriety, be called an oval, 
' being thirty-five yards in one direction, and thirty- 
three yards in another, in which respect, it assimilates 
exactly to that of Rollrich ; but what distinguishes 
this from all other druidical remains of a similar na- 
ture, is the rectan^lar enclosure on the eastward 
side of the circle, mcluding a space of about eight 
feet by four. The object of this is a matter of con- 
lecture ; — ^by some it is supposed to have been a sort 
of Holy of Holies where the Druids met, separated 
from the vulgar, to perform their rites, their divina- 
tions, or sit in councif to detennine controversies; 
others conmder it to have been for tho purposes of 
burial probably it might have beeir intended for both. 

That the Druids also performed their worship in 
the seclusion of groves is a fiict generally stated in 
history. The Isle of Anglesey, fomlferly covered 
with wood, was a celebrated sanctuary for them ; and 
it is more than probable that these circular stone 
temples, in the midst of elevated moors or plains, 
were places at which the people from the surround- 
ing districts were at stated times assembled either for 
the purposes of justice, or for detennining upon af- 
fairs affecting the welfare of the community, and 
which meetings were also accompanied with the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies. 

That the earliest temples and altars were formed 

of stones, rough and unhewn, is we believe admitted 

by all writers. Numerous passages may be quoted 

' <roin the Old Testament m alhaon to it, but one 



amorasC the rest majr Be B^lklSd lnA« pck'ttsiitati^; 
vis. Exodus xxiv. 4 : '* And Moses rose early in the 
morning, and boilded an altar under the hill, and 
twelve pillan according to the twelve tribes of Is* 
raeL'' It appears also, that in patriarchal time^ 
they planted groves as temples for worship, and in 
hot countries this was done, as well for conveniemse 
in summer season as also for magnifioence. Abra>* 
ham we read ^dwelt long afBeershebo, where he 
planted a grove, and called upon the name of the 
Lord," and in these groves were also erected tem- 
ples of stone. 

The patriarchal mode of worship passed over aH 
the western world, and is supposed to have been iii- 
iToduced into this country by the neighbouring Celtae 
or Grauls, or by the Phcsnicians, who traded hither 
for tin. However this may be, when the Romans iit- 
vaded Britain, they found the Druids presiding over 
and conducting the worship of the country; acting 
also as judges and arbiters in all differences and dis* 
puiss, both publick and private. It is from Cesar, 
and other Roman writers, that most of the informa- 
tion we have respecting them is derived, for tiiey had 
no wrjtten rules or regulations either as to their reli* 
gion, their science, or their laws. The aooounts 
therefore furnished by these historians of the religion 
and customs of the Druids, written piincipalty from 
mere report, and under an hostile impression towards 
them, are not altogether to be rdied upon; indeed, 
the barbarities ascribed to them, in the ceremonial of 
their religion, are so much at variance with their high 
and acknowledged character in learning and general 
science, that one cannot but imagine them to be 
highly exaggerated, if not altogether fabulous. 

The best authorities on the subject of the Druids 
seem to agree in the following description of them. 
They were the first and most distinguished order 
amongst both the Gauls and Britcxis; they were 
chosen from the best families, and the honours of 
their birth, joined with those of their fbnction, pro* 
cured them the highest veneration amongst the peo- 
ple. They were versed in astrolc^, geometry, nat- 
ural philosophy, politicks, and geography; they were 
the interpreters of religion, and the ju<^^ of all af- 
fairs indifilerently ; they were the instructers of the 
youth, and taught by memory, as they never allowed 
their instructions to be written. 

Their garments were remarkably long, and when 
employed in religious ceremonies they always wore 
a white surplice. They generally carried a wand in 
their hand, and wore a kind of ornament endiased in 
gold about their necks, called the Druki*s egg ; they 
are also represented with a hatchet in their girdk; 
used for the cutting of the mistleto. 

They believed in the immortality of the seal, and 
worshipped one Supreme Being. They attached a 
degree of sanctity to the oak, and wore chaplets of 
it in their religious ceremonies. They were deeply 
versed in astronomy, and computed their time by 
nights and not by days, and all their great solemm- 
ties, both sacred and civil, were regulated by the age 
and aspect of the Moon. Their most august cere- 
mony of cutting the mistleto from the oak was al- 
ways performed on the sixth day of the Moon. In 
medicine also, they were great profidents, and pos- 
sessed, in fiict, great store of knowledge in all sci- 
ences; so much so, that Pliny speaks of them as 
practising nmgick, and being so great proficients 
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therein, as to equal the Persian and Chaldsean Magi, 
90 that one would even think, he says, that the Druids 
had taught it them. 

The number three was said to be a favourite num- 
ber with them, and that part of their religious wor- 
ship c<mBisted in. a solemn adoration, or three silent 
bowmgs. 

The Romans on their invasion, endeavoured to ex- 
terminate the Druids, but it does not appear that they 
induced the natives to adopt their own system of poly- 
theism. The seeds of their ancient religion still con- 
tinued implanted in their minds, and opened a ready 
access to the doctrines of Christianity^ which are 
said to have made more progress in Britain and Gaul 
(from the time of the first preaching of the Gospel) 
than ui any other country. 

Of this old patriarchal religion, the only remains, 
in substance, to be found at present, are the stone 
temples^, of which few, if any, are in so perfect a 
state as the one here represented. The groves have 
long since fallen beneath the axe, and most of the 
stone temples have been spoiled for the value of the 
materials in making fences or roads, or mendhig hab- 
itations ; the mallet of the geologist now comes in to 
aid the destruction, so that in a few years nx)re, this 
temple, like the rest, may disappear. 

Of the forms cmd cerenKMiies of the religion no 
traces are to be found, exjoept in the representation 
of scenes of magick, in which we invariably see the 
magick circle, — ^the witch in a robe, with a wand in 
her hand, and various other allusions to druidical 
ceremonies. Who can think of the subject without 
calling to mind the scene in Macbeth, whexe Hecate, 
by way of preparation for the incantation, says to the 
Witches— 

Vol. m.— la 



"rmfortbaair .... 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a Taporous drop prdfbund 

VM catch it, ere it come tognmnd ; 

And that, diaiUFd by magick sUfhtai^ 

Shall raise such artificial sprigLts, ; 

As, by the strength of their illasion. 

Shall draw him on to hie eenftiBion;* 

Part of the ingredients of the caldron were 

** Slips of yew 

' Slivered in the fRoon*« eclipsed 

and there are other passages alluding to their cere- 
moniala . ' 

"Time rolls his ceaseless course," bearing on his 
wings the lessons of Divine Truth to the difieitent 
regions of the earth. How many forms of religion 
have already been cast into the shade by theim? 
And the period will doubtless arrive when the Tem* 
pie of Jagganatha, now an object of veneration to 
millions, will, with his ceremonies, become the subject 
<^ some legendary tale, or like the Druids' templ^ a 
mere theme for the fintiquary. , 



ANIB4AL MAGNETISM. 

•* Now see the various wonders tut tbey pass. 
The Cowpox^ 7Vaefer«, Galvaaisnl, Oas."— fijrin^. 

It happens that Byron has here sneered at fow 
scientifick discoveries in their first blush, which after- 
wards have been established (at least three of them) 
as among the most valuable that ever were deveK 
oped for Sio aorvico of mankind. - In the word " tracJ- 
tors" he refers to what is called animal magnetism, a 
scientifick wonder which, thou^ practised on the 
continent for upwards of fifty years, and liinted at by 
many medical writers during the last three centuries, 
is almost entirely unknown in this country. Within 
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JIhe last few monte a hoA ef grmt reseavbh md 

reflection has been published on this subject; and as 
it seems, notwithstanding its exceeding great interest, 
to be exciting little attention, we shall endeavour, as 
lar as in our power, to obtain, both for the Yolume, 
and ita subject, the notice which they so eminently 
deserve* 

Aniinal magnetism — an incorrect but convenient 
phrase — ^refers to a power which a stronger is sup- 
posed to be able to exert over a weaker person, or a 
hea\thy over a diseased, whereb3% through a mere 
exertion of the will in some cases, but more generally 
, by this means accompanied by stroking with the 
hands, the former throws the latter into a state of 
sleep, during which there are experienced certain pe- 
culiar sensations, arising from nervous excitement, 
and which may have the best eflects upon the health 
of the patient. The operations and results of animal 
magnetism altogether resemble what we conceive of 
magick ; and they are still a subject of general doubt 
and suspicion, but rather from want of knowledge 
than from any other cause, seeing that the French 
Academy, the most respected body of scientifick men 
in the world, have satisfied themselves, by experi- 
ments, that, startling as the discovery is, it is ^uite 
true and free from imposture, and have here testified 
that such is their belief to the whole world. 

The process oT animal magnetism is generally 
performed in the jR>llowing manner: — ^the patient is 
placed in a sitting posture, in a convenient elbow-chair, 
or on a couch — sometimes even in a common chair* 
The magnetizer seated on a chair a little more eleva- 
ted and at the distance of about a foot from the pa 
tient, collects himself for some moments^ during which 
be takes the thumbs of the patient between his two 
fingers, so that the interior parts of the thumbs are in 
contact with each other. He fixes his eyes upon the 
patient, and remains in this position till he feels that 
an equal degree of heat is established between the 
thumbs of both parties. He then withdraws his 
hands, turnmg them outward, places them on the 
shoulders, where he allows them to remain about a 
minute, and th^n conducts them slowly, with a very 
slight fnction, along the arms to the extremity of the 
fingers. This operation he performs five or six 
times, which the magnetizers call a ptus; he then 
places ha hands above the head, holds them there a 
moment, draws them downwards in front of the face 
at the distance of one or two inches to the pit of the 
stomach, resting his fingers upon this part of the 
body ; and lastly, descends slowly along the body to 
the feet. These passes are repeated during the 
greater part of the sitting; and when he wist^ to 
terminate it, he prolongs them beyond the extremity 
of the hands and feet, shaking his fingers each time. 
Finally, he makes transverse passes before the face 
and breast, at the distance of three or four inches, 
•presenting his hands afmroximated to each other, and 
aeparatmg them abruptly. 

There are variations upon this process, but it is 
imnecessary to notice them here. The result, where 
there is no obstacle or deranging cause, is that the 
patient falls involuntarily into a kind of trance, the 
progressive sensations of which are thus classified by 
a German philosopher, named Kluge : — 

"The^wl degree presents no remarkable pheno- 
mena. The intellect and the senses still retain their 



For this reason, ibis first de* 
gree has been denominated the degree of waking 

" In the second degree, most of the senses still re- 
main in a state of activity. That of vision only is 
impaired; the eye withdrawing itself gradually froai 
the power of the will. This second degree, in which 
the sensibility is partially disturbed, \s by some mag- 
netizers called the half-sleep^ or the imperfect crisu, 

" In the third degree, the whole of the organs 
through the medium of which our correspondence 
with the external world is carried on (the senses) re- 
fuse to perform their respective functions, and the 
patient is placed in that unconscious state of existence 
which is called the magnetick sleep, 

" In the fourth degree, the patient awakes^ as it 
were within himseIC and his consciousness returns. 
He is in a state which can neither be properly called 
sleeping nor waking, but which appears to be some- 
thing between the two. When in this state, he is 
again placed in a very peculiar connexion with the 
external world. This fourth degree has been dis- 
tinguished in the writings of the animal maglietizera^ 
by the name of the peifect crisis, or simple somnam- 
bulism. 

'' In the fifth degree, the patient is placed in what 
is called the state of selfinhiition; when in this sit- 
uation he is said to obtain a clear knowledge of his 
own internal mental and bodily state, is enabled to 
calculate with accuracy, the phenomena of disease 
which will naturally and inevitably occur, and to de- 
termine what are their most appropriate and effectual 
remedies. He is also said to possess the same power 
of internal inspection with regard to other persona 
who have been placed in magnetick connexion witli 
him. From this fifth degree all the subsequent mag 
fietick states are comprehended under the denomina 
tion of lucidity, or ludd vision (Fr. Clairvoyance; 
Grerm. Hellsehei\.) 

** In the sixth degree, the lucid vision, which the 
patient possessed in the former degree, extends to all 
objectsi, near and at a distance, in space and time : 
hence it has been called the degree of universal lu- 
cidity." 

The source of the phenomenon is by some sup- 
posed to be in a circulating fluid, analogous to the 
blood, but imperceptible, and resi.ding in the nerves^ 
and which has a power of expanding beyond the 
sphere of the body, and affecting near or distant ob- 
jects. This fluid, if it be the seat of the magnetick 
power, is probably obedient to the volition or will, for 
persons more than usually susceptible of the mag- 
netick influence have been operated upon involuntarily 
and unexpectedly to themselves, by a magnetizer who 
took his position in another room, and only exerted an 
cnergetick and intense desire to produce the effect. 
This is no doubt mysterious, and very like supersti- 
tion ; but is there any better explanation at the pres- 
ent day for mineral magnetism — for the cause and 
nature of disease — for the simple phenomenon of 
mortal life ? Animal magnetism, in fact, appears to 
us as not more unintelligible than any of these things, 
and it would certainly have been long tgo received, 
like them, into the sphere of acknowledge truths, if 
it had not been so very wonderful as to excite sus- 
picion even where the senses were satisfied of its ex- 
istence. 

It is obvious from the experiments reported ^ the 
French Academy, 'that there is an intimate oormez- 
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km between oidkary soumambuliflm or Meep-wnlk- 
iog, and the intuitive power, independent of the 
senses, which, is developecj during Ihe fits produced 
by the magnetick influence. Sleep-walkers peiform 
amazing feats, and execute the moat intricate and 
delicate operations^ without the natural sight which 
would be necessary in a waking person, even to at* 
tempt such hazardous and difficult processes. Some 
persons, on the other hand, who have been artificially 
thrown intd this state, or something like it, by mag- 
netism^ have shown themselves to possess senses and 
powers of action distinct from those which we use in 
our waking moments. The French Academy report 
upon four individuab who exerted greater strength 
and agility while magnetized than in their usual state ; 
upon two who, with their eyes closed, distinguished 
and described objects placed before them ; upon other 
two who foresaw, several months previously, the day, 
the hour, and the minute of the access and return of 
epileptick fits, and one who announced the period of 
his cure; and upon one, who, when thrown into mag- 1 
netick somnambulism, and placed in contact with an 
individual in unsound health, pronounced in three sev- 
eral instances^ the exact internal state of these per- 
sons, one of which descriptions was confessed by the 
gentleman so inspected to be correct so far as he 
knew, and another wa£ found equally so, upcm diaiec- 
tion afler death. 

Pe^ceptbn without the use of the senses is well 
known to have frequently taken place m diseased 
persons; and it is a fimiiliar fact, that where one 
sense is extmguished, another sometimes takes up its 
operations, and, at least in part, supplies its place. 
Instances of persons who could see with the stomach 
are frequent, and perfectly well authenticated. The 
physician Van Helmont, by tasting a particular 
poisonous root, ceased for several hours to hear, think, 
know, or imagine any thing by means of his head or 
brain, and found that all the functions of that organ 
were trjmsferred to the pit of the stomach, where it 
is supposed, the capital of the nervous system is situ- 
ated. M. Petetin, an eminent physician at Lyons, 
bad a <5ataleptic patient— « lady-^who seem6d (or a 
long time to be in a state of complete torpor and in- 
sensibility. He discovered, however, by accident, 
that she heard him perfectly when he spoke upon her 
stomach. Having satisfied himself of this fact by 
repeated trials, he afterwards perceived that the case 
was the same in regard to the senses of sight and 
smell. His patient read wi^ the stofliach, even 
through an intervening dark body. At last he found 
that it was not necessary for him to speak immedt- 
aliely upon the stomach; but.it was quite sufficbnt to 
speak, at the extremity of a conductor, of which the 
obier extremity lerted upon that part of the patient's 
body. Petetin published an account of tiiese facts 
above forty years ago. He subsequently found 
other cataleptiek patients, who exhibited piec^Bely the 
aaoie phenomena, with this difTerenee, that, in some 
cases, the faculties were found to be transforred, not 
only u> the epigastriicm, or pit of the stomach, but 
also to the extremitiss of the fingers and toes. In 
others, where these phenomena took place, there was 
a prodiguHis development of the intellectual powers, 
and a foresight of their future diseased s3rmptoms. 
An aoeount. of some of his experimenis is thus 
given from bis pestbumous vohinie by Mr. O^u- 



*• M. Peti^ secretly placed pieced of cake, bi»» 
coit, tarts, dec. upon the stomach of one of these pa^ 
tients, which was immediately followed by the taste 
of the particular article in the mouth. When the 
substance was enveloped in silk stufll) no senaatien 
was felt by the patient; but the taste was immediately^ 
perceived on removing the covering. An egg was 
covered over with varnish, and the patient felt no 
taste until the varnish was removed. One of the pa- 
tients distinguished a . letter addressed to her, which 
was folded four times, enclosed in a semi-transpa- 
rent box, and held in M. Petetin's hand upon her 
stomach. 

** A letter was placed upon the fingers of one of 
the patients, who immediately said, * If I were not 
discreet, I could tell you the contents ; but to prove 
that I have read it, there are just two lines and a 
half The same patient enumerated exactly the 
most remarkable articles which were in the pockets 
of a wh<de company. 

** These phenomena are sufiiciently w<»derful ; but 
the following experiment a&rded still more .surpri<; 
sing results. Another patient, Madame de St Paul, 
was in a state of as perfect somnambulism as the 
preceding, only that, during the crisis, she was inca- 
pable of speaking. She carried on a conversation, 
however, by ineans of signs, with the Chevalier 
Dolomieu, brother to the celebrated naturalist, who 
interrogated her mentally. * A fler placing the chain,* 
says M. Petetin, * upon the epigastrium of the pa- 
tient, Igave the ring to M^ Dolomieu. No sooner 
had this gentleman touched his lips, than the features 
of Madame de St. Paul expressed attentk>n. Every 
question addrefised to her mentally gave a new ex- 
pression to her countenance, and produced a great 
change upon that of the interrogator. She ended by 
smiling, and making two approving signs with her 
head. M. Dolomieu declared that this lady had 
answered categorically to his thoughts.' 

" M. Dolomieu then requested the patient to answer, 
by affirmative or negative signs, to the questioris 
which he was about to put to her aloud. He suc- 
ceeded in making her express tbiat what he had in his* 
pocket was a fiolver seal with three sides, and the 
name of the animal engraved on his arms. 

** Finally, it was found, in the course of these ex- 
periments, ^at if several persons form a chain, the 
last having his hand upon the stomach of the patient, 
and the first, who is at the greatest distance, speak in 
the hollow of his hand, the patient will hear perfectly 
well, but will cease to hear even the loudest voice, if 
the communication between the chain be interrupted 
by a stick of sealing-wax." 

Such fiicts as these — ^for that they are fiicts is not 
to be disputed — testify that there are powers and sus- 
ceptibilities in our frames with which we aro yet im- 
perfectly acquainted, but which may be developed 
hereafter to such a degree as to be eminently ser- 
viceable to mankind. That there is a connexion be- 
tween' the magnetick phenomena and those described 
immediately above, seems beyond a doubt ; and that 
electricity entera into the latter, is evident from the 
f^ct of a non-conducting substance deranging the 
efiect. Little else is yet known on this curious sub- 
ject; but when more facts shall have been amassed, 
it will both be more easily reduced to a system, and 
more generally and readily believed. Animal mag- 
will yet, in all probability, explain many things 
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widch wa liow look li|iHi aa the anpeiVlilSons of a 
fermer and lees t^oligfatened age — the magical powers 
of remote antiquity, the oraeylar system of GieeoOj 
the evU eye among the Mussulmans, the false mira- 
cles pr early opponents of Christianity, the glamour 
of the modem gypsies, witchcraft, the royal touching 
for scrofula, ;ind second-sight. Let no one be unduly 
skeptical on this subject: the most philosophical 
minds in Europe have acknowledged that it is, tcf the 
extent above described, free from imposture: and if 
such have so pronounced fr^m observation and exper* 
tmenty it would be hard, indeed, if common minds, 
ioithout those means of judgement, were to be al- 
lowed to deny the theory, merely because it does not 
tally with the preconceived ideas of their imperfect 
understanding. 

From what source the above very singular state- 
ments are derived, we are not prepared to inform. 
We should indeed have been very much disposed to 
liave been incredulous upon the subject, had we not 
accidentally fell upon the following page in Mack- 
nish's Philosophy of Sleep, which has rather inclined 
us to believe that these statements are founded in 
truth. Still as the subject is but Uttle understood, we 
have not yet sufficient confidence in the mutter to 
hazard a conclusive opinion either on one side or the 
Other. Hear Macknish. — Ed, Fam, Mag, 

^ Acoording to the report made by a committee o^ 
iSt» Royal Academy of Sctenoes in Paris, animal 
magnetism appears to have the power of inducing a 
pecuHar species of sonuiarobulism. The circumstan- 
ees se^ so carious, that, even authenticated aa they 
iwe by men of undoubted integrity and talent, it is 
extremely difficult to place relianoe upon them. The 
^non who is thtown into the magnetick sleep is said 
to acquire a new oonsoiousnesa, and entirely to fin^t 
all the events of his ordinary life. When this sleep 
is dissolved, he gets into his usual state of feeling and 
recollection, but forgets every thing that happened 
duriag the sleep; being again magnetized, however, 
|he remembrance of all that occurred in the previous 
sleep is brought back to his mind. In one of the 
cases above related, the patient, a lady of sixty-four 
years, had 'an ulcerated cancer in the right breast 
She had been magnetized for the purpose of dissolv- 
ing the tumour« but no other effect was produced than 
that of throwing her into a species of somnambuiick 
sleep, in which sensibility was annihilated, while her 
ideas retained all their clearness. In this state, her 
surgeon, Mr. Chapelain, disposed her to submit to an 
fperatkm, the idea of which she rejected with horrour 
fffAcn awake. Having fonoally given her consent, 
she undressed faerselC sat down .upon a chair, and the 
diseased glands were carefully and deliberately dis 
sected out, the patient conversing all the time and 
being perfectly insensible of pain. Qn awaking, she 
had no consciousness whatever of having been opera- 
ted upon ; but being informed of the circumstance, 
and seeing her children around her, she experienced 
^e most lively emotion, which the magnetizer in- 
stantly checked by again setting her asleep. These 
facts appear startling and incredible. I can give no 
opinion upon the subject from any thing I have seen 
myself; but the testlmcmy of such men as Cloquet, 
GfWjgkt and Itard, is not to be received lightl^ oc| 



any phyiiological pcrtht ; and tiiey al^ concur in bear« 
ing witness to saeh facts as the iihove. In the pre- 
sent state of knowledge and opinion, with regard xm 
aninfal magnetism, and the sleep oceasioaed by it, I 
shall say no more at present, but refer the reader to 
the ample details contained in the Parisian report; 
an able translation of which into English has been 
made by Mr.CJokiuhouB." — See Philoeophy of Sleep, 
p. 158. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Oftke simple eubsianus which compoee the scUd 
pari of the globe, 2. Metals. 

The only minerals which remain for us to consider 
are metals; substances whose brightness, wd^t, 
density, ductility, and fusibility, engage the attention 
of mineralogists and crystal lographers ; substances 
which, fi>rming sometimes the representative sighs of 
the products of industry, and sometimes the useful or 
the formidable instruments of our arts, and our pas- 
sions ought to be carefully noticed in the description 
of political states; but they peculiarly deserve attoi- 
tion in the details of physical geography, from the 
intimate relation which they bear to two great agents 
of nature, electricity and magnetism. All philoso- 
phers should agree in considering the bearings and 
pontion of metals, as a subject worthy our most care- 
ful and persevering researches. Physical geography 
indispensably requires thsit a subject of tibia nature 
should constitute one of its departments; and if we 
devote to it a certain portion of our pages, our readers 
will perceive the advantages which are thus afforded 
us, even in the study of political geography. The 
fbllowif^ general results have been establL^ed with 
regard to the distribution of metals. 1. They de- 
crease in variety and quantity, from the primitive to 
the alhivml period. 2. Molybdena, titanium, tin, 
tungsten, cerium, tantalum, uranium, chrome and 
bismuth, are of the oldest primitive fbrmation; only 
fiiint traces of them in more recent rocks. 3. Arse- 
nick, cobalt, nickel, silver and copper, occur in the 
(ridest primitive, and also in the newer formatioaa. 
4 Gold, tellurium, antimony, and menganese, are 
of a middle age, oecurrmg in the newer primitive, the 
transition, and the eldest secondary rocks. 6. Lead, 
zinc and mercury, are o€ later date, most abundant 
m the secondary formations. %, Iron is universally 
distributed fh>m the oldest granite to the newest all«- 
vium. 7. The more crystalline ores abound in the 
primitive, add are continually ^reasmg in the newer 
fornmtions. We shall class metals according to their 
specifick gravity. 

Platina was unknown or neglected, until 173», 
when it was discovered in Peru by Don UHoa, a Span;* 
ish geometrician. It is bow found in considerable 
abundance in various parts of South America, in 
Mexico, in Spain, and in Russia. It is brought to us 
in littie grains, mixed with gold dust, ferruginous sand, 
and some partkdes of mercury. It usually eon* 
tains fine extraneous minerals, namely, PaJladiuna, 
Rhodium, Iridium, and Osmium* It is the least fiisi* 
ble of all the metals. The strongest heat of our 
furnaoes cannot melt it ; it is consequently nmuiu&c* 
tured only by beating and wselding. There are but 
one or two establishments in the world where it is 
manu&ctured from the natural state, alid tiioffe we 
believe are in France. . Nearly aU that we use m 
this country is first obtained in South America moi 
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cwM to Bnuiet^ mhem k ia maanfactored iaio 
bars or sheeta, from whence it ia brouglit to oar aw« 
kety md here it bow sella for about $7.50 per ouace^ 
It ia uaed for crucibles, and in the nicest mathemat- 
ical inapwnenta whei^e it is neceasary to guard 
yiinst dilatation or contractioii from the variations 
tenqp^cature, but chiefly by dentists. In Russia 
it is uaed ii^ the coinage. ^ 

Gold is found only in its native state, that is to 
aay^ almoat pure. It exists in all kinds of earth. It 
ia also ^lioved l^. the experiraenta of various chym- 
iate, that ihate «re particles of gold existing in vege- 
taUss. Wemeir aesnres us, that native :gold has 
alimra boon ibmid in half petrified wood. It ia 
found in vaiieua oountries in the north of Europe, 
in nearly all the lar|^ b( the East India islands, in 
various paifiB of Afioca, in several of the Soudiem 
State* df ^eur own^oinlay, but most abundantly in 
the imeaour «f South .America. Near Akimt mw* 
ever, on. the coast ^f Gninea^ one penon, we are 
told, m^.piek up t«a .ounces a day. 

The 'valmMe qaalitiea of gM .fender it won^ 
of the fank which has been assigned to it among 
msiala. Iiess brilliant than pktiiiai it has a inrfoiur 
nfMpe agreeable to the eye. Thus, the poets have 
net iuled to give gtflden locks to Apollo ; a throne 
of |oU to ^iqpiler ; Vutean «nplova gold to forge a 
bncUer for Achillesi in short, in the form of an ad- 
jective the words gaU and beau^ were synonym 
ittons among the Gseeha* Tractabie in the hands 
of nvt, fipom its great ductility, gold assumes every 
form wbk^'we wirii it to aoqase. The goldsnith, 
iim jeweller, ite embroiderer, and the gflder, employ 
il wi^ oqoal facility, it is capaUeiof the most as- 
twntidiiBf slqpMfteial ecteoBion, thus lunkiag np in 
M«&enieai(are,ferils:scaieenesB,byitBdue£ity. A 
0iantity of 4me nmln^s weight, can be beaten out into 
• a dwet, the emjace of whidi wffl cover fifty equare 
iaQhes,nndwhen«aedin the^dmgof silver wire, 
its exfeoaaieii is neasly sixteen times greater. A 
tloaad eif frid 1 10 of an inch in diameler can 
s^ipert a weight of fire bundled poends. Gold is 
very mA nd when coined huo money, nuiat be 
mined vidt^eepper, wUeh gives it a leddidi tinge« 

Native sitomr ieravely fond pore in the booois 



ef th^ oasAi^ it is sometimes mixed wiA oepjper 
I widi gold, but more ne- 
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qittendy wMk arsenide. Silver is found in quarts, 
limestone, sulphuretted sine, and sooietimes in 
petro silex ; it is rarely to be met widi in granite 
ro^ It Witts in grate, in n thnad-like form, in 
thhi tamteiB, in ramtficattons, in ootahedml cfyslab, 
nd aometimea m ^neiy c a ft s i de rrf>le massesv It 
sbounds In l^BSieo, is 'found in Sdudi America, Si- 
beria, Saxony, Norway, and in Germany. 

Next to gold and plating silver is the moot unal- 
terable of Sue- metals-— its snrAice only Uackens in 
tfelsee fAaees where there are mdphmeous i£ad m- 
fltnmudile vapours. It is remarkable that silver, 
dioyed with a eonsidemble portion of gold or cojqper, 
jrireserves Its white cokmr ; whilst a small quantity 
of silver or copper, mixod with gold, changes very 
sensibly ^ colour of this latter metal, ^ds phe- 
nomenon, common to all white motels, made Newton 
imagine, that the particles of white metals have 
iRuch more surface than those of yeOow metals, «ind 
Ihattbevaro also Tory opaque ; so £tmi theycover 
tho gdd and oopper, wMmnb perttdtdng 'lho odloar' 



of these metals t^pier^ duom^theim. ^RKgr 

eught, on the other hand» to be mote thin, b^pami 
(he white light which ^ey reflect, ansi^er^ to a 
greater degree of tenuity, than the yellow of gold qr 
copper. According to the experiments of Brisson, 
and the calculations of Hany, the specifick gravity 
of a mixture of gold and copper, exceeds the sipi. 
of UiiB specifick gi^yities of the two metals when 
separate about 1-1 1. On the contrary, the specifick 
gravity of a mixture of silver and copper, is less 
than the total, of the specifick gravities of the two 
metals,^ by about 1-18. When dissolved in nitrick 
acid, silver crystallises under a kind of vegetable or 
uborescent fonn» producing what ia called the tree 
ef Diana. Silver, thei^h less rare than. gold, hal 
been preferred to that metal, as a representative of 
vahie ; the resistance which it o{yioses to the action 
of the air add hmnidity ; itshrilliant whiteness, and 
its malleability, render it applicalde to a muh^dtgr 
of puxtKMesMh useful and osnamental. 

Su^iHet of silver, is silver combined with skeQI 
4-7 of scdplmr. Antinumial sulnhuretted silver is 
cemmonty csHod red i^ilver; it bears a lively red 
colour. 

Nstivo meieuqr is genecally found in brilliant and 
moveable globales, disseminated in dayey schist, in 
mad, in quarts, and in primitive limestone. It m» 
quires so little heat for ito fusion, that the atmos^re 
afanost always tsontaius enough to preserve it m the 
fluid stale. The orid of Siberia, however, and oC 



NeiAem Russia, sometimes eonrerts it into the solid 
form, which has bean enrooeooidy ccmsideied as 
congelatiQn ; it is then ahnoat as maUeaUe as tm, and 
edmits of being extend/sd into very thin dieets. It 
possesaes, tlwn,.tfaa essential qmdities of metah, m1 
apphMchea thanataEe of those that are most perfecft 
Mercury amalgamates with ahnost^ metallicfcauh^ 
stances, but chiefly with gold, aSeer, tin and hia- 
mnth. Thesaviet^ef|^me&ctsdb¥.anadial- 
gam of mercury and tin. This metal is found onfy 
m anull poitiotts, and at great dista nc e s . ^ t^seema to 
fail in oountries inthe vicinity of the artick pole« 
Laad^ a si*Bl»ii0a ef vmy dense Btmelnrebat e»- 
mely defieientin pbhn of hsidneBs,«laBiiciif, aal 
en doeiiliiy, olaima dia rank neOEt to menmry. It 
is, however, of great utility in ita owtaBick state; 
conduit pipes, baUs and shot, and.other plam aai 
coarse implcawnta are made of it It gives to f^aas 
on unctoesity and aoftness which randerit aasea^ 
tiUe of being easily cut and polished ; and it is is 
Oie red oxide of lead Oiat^e ^laaa ealM^nftglW, 
owes th(B( qnali^ which renders it aoi^alnii Me fortte 
eonstruction of 'die ob)eOt glasses of acliNiUlMML 
telescopes^the quatt^ of diveetfaig 4ie inufos ctf 
those colours, with wUehthey appear to be edged 
when we view them dirough a common tdese ope. 
"ftie oxides of lead fomiah a variety of coloars bodi 
to the palette of the painter, and the toilet of the 
modem Lais. - 

Lead is generally found minrtiteed by mphnr 
forming an ore commonly callod galena, whl^ Is 
ahnost always mixed with iron, with antimony and 
especifi^ with sflver. It is found ih almost ev^ 
part of Europe, and in great ri)und^fcn<;e in the wfte- 
tern and south-western parts of iheTJnited^Stetee. 
Carbonate of lead, or mineral white h?a4, « « oxi* 
mineralised by cftibonick acid, ttud-^ftwa^ accompu 
niea galena: Tfclybdate of lead, orHlMr-«tlitfT»hi- 
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•nlizedby molybffiDkftddfi»roimdtiiCariiilliia; b 
generally: bean the name of ^el]ow4»ad. The red 
^d of Bareiof in Sibcxia is mineralized by the 
ehromick acid. 

Nickel is not a reiy docdle metal ; it la of no use 
to the arts, but it possesses some magnetick proper- 
lies. It generally accompanies cobalt, an eqiiaUy 
magnetick substance ; these jtwo metals, of a nature 
nearly allied to that of iron, and often containing 
particles ef it, seem to occur most plentifully in the 
north. Nickel is also an invariable constituent of 
meteorick sumes, and the masses of native iron 
formed on the earth's smface. 

Native copper is not uncommon. It occurs in- 
laige amorphous masses in some parts of the Umted 
States, and is sometimes found in octahedral ciys- 
fals, or in forms allied to the octahedron. The me- 
tailick copper of commerce is extracted chiefly from 
die native sulphuret. 

,Co|^ris distinguished from an o&er metals, tita- 
Mom excepted, by having a red cokrar. It receives 
• considenble lustre by polishing. Its density is 
increased by hammering. It is both ductile and 
malleable, and in tenacity is inferiour only to iron. 
It is hard and elastick, and consequently sonorous. 
In fusibility it stands between silver and gold. Ex- 
posed to the air, or to damp, it ia very soon covered 
with that rust known under the name of verdigris, 
which is one of the most active poisons, ^^^en 
melted and refined, it is called purified or rose cop- 
per, which b less dense than native copper. What 
we call yellow copper, or Inrass, is a compound of 
cfngipex and zinc, which is obtained b^ the cementa- 
tion of copper with calamine, and which, from bemg 
lees siil^ect to rust, furnishes the watchmaker, the 
mechanical philosopher, and ^ geometrician, with 
eo many instruments of seneral use, exquisitely del- 
icate in their workmanship, and of great durabili^. 
But if the two metals are directly united by fusion, 
fte mixture takes the names of puichheck, tomback, 
•and gold of Manhoim. Bronze is made by uniting 
a certain miantity of tin. with copper ; it is more 
daalick and sonorous than pure copper. Cannons 
md many atatnes are made of bnmae. Copper is 
Aund in abimdaace throughout the northern and 
jiiithexn extremities of the g^be, but disappearl^ In 
Ihe ^oinity of the equator. 
. Cohak is a brittle metal, of a reddish gray cokmr, 
mi weak metallick lustra. White cobalt is ft«- 
<qpently found in veins in some of the secondary 
mountaina of the- interiour of Enr^>e. Arsenical 
cobalt eadsts only in the priinitive^ rocks, and is a^ 
(boapaided by quartz and primitive hmestone. This 
Mineial makes a fine blue glass; called smalt, which, 
m a pulverized state» is known under the Dame of 
Saxon blue. ^ 

The tin pf coi^merce, known by the names of 
hiock and grain tin, is procured from the native osde 
by means of heat and charcoal. The best .grain 
lia is almost ohjmiically pure* containing according 
JO Dr. Thomson, very minute, quantities of copper 
»and iron, and occasionally of arsenick. Tin has a 
white cdour, and a lustre resembling that df silver. 
In ductili^ and tenacity it is infenour to several 
metals. When heated to whiteness, it takes fire and 
boms with a white flame. It is found in England, 
.Saxoqy and Bohemia^ in the Eaft Indies, and in 
40^ qiWtiMe^ in Africa ivod South America. 



Iron is prolbsely distrOrated Arbnghoul natmre. 
It enters either as a colouring or a combining |»inci' 
pie into a great number d mmeral substances ; it 
is a stranger neither to Tegetablea, whose tints it 
enlivens, nor to animals, upon whom it exerts a sal* 
utary influence. As an insulated substance, it is 
found in almost every part of the vroild ; it is how- 
ever, more common, or at least, accessible to our 
researches in the northern tenq)erate zone, partfcu- 
lariytowiurds the "northern part of it. As' nature 
produces it, it is very difTerent (torn that ^hoee ap- 
peannce and use are so familiar to ua. It is usviaUy 
nothing but an earthy mass, a dirty and impure rust ; 
and even when iron presents itsdf to us in the mine 
with metalHck bri^tneas, it is stifi very far from 
possessing the quaUties required for die muhqilicity 
of uses to which it can be applied. While man 
need only purify gdd, he must, U'the expreeaion be 
allowed, create iron. This metal is generally sus- 
ceptible of three ^flTi^ent state, what is called 
cast or pig iron, is the metal afVer its first fcsion, d»> 
prived of more or less of its ojnrgen, and comMned 
with a part of Uie carbon with which it came in 
contact in the casting furnace. Cast iron is rendered 
malleable by exposure in a reverberalory furnace lo 
the combined action of air and intense heat; thoagli 
it is generally aupposed to be peculiar to iron, that 
of the two properties of fusibiMiy, and dnctibty 
under the hammer, it can possess die one only at the 
expense of tlie other. After the process to render 
it ductile, iron is found in the greatest stats of purity 
to which art can bring it. It is then exposed to 
the action of a large hammer, whose redoubled 
strokes, by brining the metaJlick paitides into 
ck>ser contsct, unite them nme p«rfecdy together, 
and render die iron ductile. U is dun caUed fi»ged 
iron. In thia new state it is no kfog&t fusible ; sad 
the most violent heat of our furnaces can at most 
only soften it, and convert it into a kind of paste. 
Forged iron, placed in contact widi caib o n acoous 
substances, and again softened bv the aodon of fire, 
till it enters into combinatmn witti these suhstances, 
or rather with die caibonwhich they coaiainf is con- 
verted into steel. The operation of teaqiiering which 
steel undergoeadoes not change its natoe, it only 
varies ihe arrangement and agfregadon of its psrti- 
des ; it an^ents at onice its hardnees, its britde* 
ness, and ita volume, and gives it a cteiser grain 
dian dut of steel not tempered. Thus the difler- 
ence between cast iron, forged iron, and ateel, do* 
pends on two praciples, namely, asyMi and caibpn : 
their union conadtutes cast irOA;<die abeenoe of 
both, at least in a perceptible quaiiti^, chaiacterisea 
forged iron; and in steel, carb<m exists alone with* 
out ox3rgen. 

Vitrid of iron is nothing else than the sulphate 
of iron, and is <tf great service in dying; tt is used 
m the prinoi|de m black colour, from the property 
which nil nuts and other astringent vefstaUea pos- 
sess, of precipitatiog iron ooiitained in the vitriol, 
under the form of bladk parddea of extreme fineness. 

Emery i^ an oxide of iron, intimatdy united with 
alumina and. silex* This substance is valuable in 
the arts, on account of its great hardness. By 
grinding it in steel mills, it is reduced to a powder 
whose sharp and hard ^ztides can, by the applies- 
lion of friction, mve a polish to all wstidg aub» 
atuicea^ eaccept.t&i dia^aiQiid* 
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S&ic, wli{ch fonns the connectiKTg link betweea 
the ductile metals, and those which nure not so, is ob- 
tained eidier from calamine, the native carbonate of 
zinc,, or from the native sulphi^et, the sine blende of 
mineralogiBts. It has a strong metallick Instre, and 
a bluish white colour. It is a hard metal, being 
acted on by the file with difficulty ; but it is both mal- 
leable a|id ductile. Heated to ftdl redness in a cov- 
ered crucible, it bums into flame as soon as the cover 
is removed, and burns with a brilliant white light. 
Zinc is found in Bngland^ in various parts of nor- 
Aem Europe, and in India. 

Bismuth, from its great itisibilit)r, is used for al-. 
loy9 with various o&er metals \ it is found in the 
prnnitiive mountains, and occurs attached to jaq>er. 
It is used in the composition of printers' types^soft 
soldior; &c. It may be fused in. the flame of a can- 
dle ; aQbyed with lead and tin in certain proportions^ 
it me4ts in boiling water. It has a reddish white 
c<^our, and considerable lustre. 

Axaeniek seivee to mineialize a gseat nimibw of 
metals ; rubbed or ^vsrmed, it discovers itself by the 
smell of garhck, which it emits. It is a very brit- 
. t]le metal, of a strong metallick lustre, and of a steel 
gray colour. The oxide of arsenick, under the 
form of a white powder, constitutes one of the most 
violent poisons. . 

Molybdenum is of ancient formation-^^mall mass- 
es of ix are ibund in various portions of northern 
Europe It is a brittle metal, very infusible, and of 
a white colour, Ita properties are imperfectly 
known. 

Manganese is a colounng principle very exten- 
sively mstributed in nature. It is that which gives 
a violet hue to the crystals of fluate of lime. It is 
■a hard britde metal* of a grayish white colour, and 
' granular texture. 

Antimony, once celebrated in the laboratories of 
ibA. alchymists, who hoped to discover in it the 
|)liiIos6)[dier's stone, is now employed with success 
m Uie composition of various m^mcines, in casting 
types,^aai as an alloy with tm to fonn wkat is called 
prince's metal.- It is found nsiive in quartz and 
primitive limestone \ sulphuretted or gray in the 
pimitive mountains, and often united with galena. 
It is Witde^ cff a bluish gray cdonr and considera- 
tie lu^e. 

Titaniwn is found in a state of red oxide^ under 
the form of a ferruginous stone, and united with 
«Qlex and lime. It is found in minute crystals, so 
hard that they scratch a polished siuface of rock 
exystal. Tellurium, uranium, scheelin, chrome 
which colours the emerald, cerium, columlnum 
insduble in acids and found in the United States, 
and severd other metals, have not yet acquired suf- 
ficient iu'portanee to claim our attention at present. 
We \acn, dius given a tolerably full catalogue of the 
principal simple substances wluch compose the solid 
part of thei^obe. 



tecture that bear national chafaetmstidis* viz. : the 
Grecian and Roman, the EgypUMi^ and- the HMoe. 
The first is genmally made to consist of five oiders, 
namely, Doric, Tuscan, lomc^ Composite and 
Corinthian. The Egyptian, and Hindoo are not $p 
definitely arranged, but consist of a. great varjety of 
styles. We intend to introduce now a few speci- 
mens only of the difi^rent styles by way of contrast- 
ing them, and describe the most ancient first. The 
Grecian and Roman styles, which ouf architects 
principally adopt we shall more particudariy describe 
at a future time. 

OtBCUKAia>XOHANO(HLUMNa ' 



>RCHITECtyRE. 

• As ax'chitecture is rapidly assuming the dignity of 
a science in our country it n^y be gratifying to our 
x^eaders to poesess a general idea^ at least, of the 
iaSex&pX forms and chaiacteristicks of the varioos 
(Brian. There are geB^raQj Uttmwsfkmtt Mrebi- 




Uompodte. , Cariathian. 



The Hindoo is c<msidered the most ancient of the 
three styles, and partakesin a great degree of tbe 
characters of the Persian architecture^ mud of flla 
fraflments found at the ruins of Persmlis, botii of 
wmch are sufmosed to be of even stm greater ami* 
qd^ than the Hinddos. \ 

The Hindoo columns are much lighter in fimi 
and more covered with minute ornaments than tha 
Egyptian, wMle the Grecian and Roman oiders are 
distinguished firom both \ firom the Egyptian by thely 
more slender and gracefiil appearance, and from the 
Hindoo lay their greater simplicity and ornament 

The difierent ornaments and carvings on. the 
Egyptian columns were originally painted of varkma 
ecdomrSf and these colours were idl what are called 
mineral colours ; that is, they were prepared finom 
metals, eardis, and other mineral suhstanoes : and ea 
advanced must the Egyptians have been in ehyo^ 
istry, that although these colours have been, in sMsa 
instances, exposed to the air for neailv three tfanoh 

ad years, ihey are still as bright and perfect as if 
Uiey had been only lately applied. To account let 
the ma^ve form- of the- Egyptian columns, we must 
mnaabet diat many of their templeis were not buiM, 
htttidmlHt^y excavated from the adlid feek; mA 
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when they were cooBtructed of difierent pieces pf 
Mipde; the blocks oT which they were fonued were 
.mt ittoi^iise weighty H being necessary that they 
^Aao^i reach fxom colnmn to colimm ; the archly 
. which numerous stones, when properly placed, are 
made to support each other by their own weighty) 
was not at that time invented. 

The architects of Hindoetan appear to have been 
luild in great estimatioii, and were evidently related 
to the chief peoj^e of the country: Ib ui aadflnt 
work on architecture, the following singular obser- 
vations occur on the requisite qualifications of the 
different artisans emplbyed in building. 

''An architect (sthapati) should be conversant in 
all sciences ; ever attentive to his avocations ; of an 
unblemished character; gensioiiSi sinoere, and de- 
void of enmity aud jealousy. 

** Of nearly equal qualifications with hinf, should 
be the {sutragrahi) ; he may be either the son or 
disciple of ilie(sthap<Ui) ; he should be particularly 
skUled in maihemattcks, and be strictly obedient to 
the wil) of the {nkapaifj. 



" A (UKikaed^ who is .tfaos caUod Irm.piBt^ Ins 
avocation being to pare rough wood, shbuld'be of. a 
cheerful temper^ and well versed in all mechanical 
arts. 

^ A{vardhaet) is he who is dexterous in jcnning 
wood, and uniting other materials one with another; 
he should be of a calm disposition, and acquainted 
with drawing and perspective. 

*' As it is impossible, to build houses, and the like, 
without the aid of the four descriptions of artisans, 
let the enlightened ttDice-hom*^ gratify them in ev«iy 
respect, so that buildings may be erected. 

" Wo to them who dwell in a house not built 
according to the proportions of symmetry, in 
building an edifice, therefore, let all its pearts, irom 
ihB basement to the roof, be duly considered.** 

Great care was also taken in the choice of the 
ground for the purpose of building oii, and many 
cerem,onies were performed previous to^ the com 
meneement of the undertaking. 
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ES8AT ON THS EDUCATION OF FEMALE 

TEACHERS, FOR THE UNITED 

STATES. 

BT CATHERINE B. BEEOHfiR. 

( Concluded from page 1 02.) 
Here, we have no despotick monarch to endow 
seminaries for teachers, and to send every child in 
the nation to school for seven successive years, to 
place a Bible in every school, and enforce a system 
of moral and religious instruction. It is the people 
who must vohmtarily do it, or it will remain undone. 
Publick sentiment must be aroused to a sense of 
danger ; the wealthy and intelligent must pour out 
their treasures to endow seminaries for teachers ; 
moral and xeligious education, and the best methods 
of governing and regulating tho human mind, must 
become a science ; those who have had most expe- 
rience,, and are best qualified in this department, 
must be called upon to contribute their experience 
and combined efforts, to qualify others for these du- 
ties ; men of talent and piety must enter this as the 
noblest and most important missionary field ; females 
who have time and talents, must be called to aid in 
the effort ; seminaries for teachers, with their model 
schools, must be established in every state ; agents 
must be employed to arouse and enlighten the peo- 
ple ; and, when the people are sufficiently awake to 
the subject, legislative and national aid must be 
sought. 

The object aimed at is one immense and difiicult 
enough to demand the highest exercise of every 
energy, and every mode of influence. If Prussia, 
with her dense population, finds one teacher for 
every ten children needful, the sparseness of popula- 
tion in our wide territories surely demands an equal 
supply! At this rate, ninety tJumsand teachers are 
this moment wanted to supply the destitute ; and to 
these must be added every year ttDelve thousand^ sim- 
ply to meet tho increase of population. But if we 
allow thirty pupils as the average nmnber for every 
teacher, then we need thirty thousand teachers for 
present wants, and an annual addition of four thou- 
sand for increase of population. And yet, what has 
been done — what is now doing — to meet this enor- 
mous demand ?* While Prussia, for years, has been 
pouring out her well educated teachers from her 
forty-five seminaries, at the rate of one for every 
ten pupils ; while France is organizing her Normal 
schools in all her departments for the' education of 
her teachers ; what is done in America, — wealthy, 
intelligent, and free America, — whose very existence 
is depending on the virtuous education of her chil- 
dren ? In New England, we hear of one solitary 
institution for the preparation of teachers ; and, in 
I^Jew York, eight are iust starling into being ; and 
this is all ! Now, at this moment, we need at least 
thirty thousand teachers, and four thousand every 
year in addition, just to supply the increase of youth- 
ful population. And we must educate the nation, or 
be dashed in pieces, amid all the terrours of the wild 
fanaticism, infidel recklessness, and political strife, 
of an ungovemed, ignorant, and unprincipled popu- 
lace. What patriot, what philanthropist, wnat Chris- 
tian, does not see that all that is sacred and dear in 

* The auUstlcbi of thi« mibject may b« faxxhA In the Animl> of Edurt. 
tion. 

Vor. 111.-19 



home, and comitry, and Ubeity, and religion; caO 
upon him to waken every energy, and put forth every 
effort? 

Does the heart fail, and the courage sink, at the 
magnitude of the work, and the apparent destitution 
of means ? - We have the means — we have tbe 
power. There is wealth enough, and benevolence 
enough, and self-denying labourers enough. Noth* 
ing is wanting but a knowledge of our danger, ovt 
duty, and our means, and a wiUing mind in exexting 
our energies. . Our difficulties and danger have been 
briefly noticed. It is the object of this essay to 
point out one important measure in the S3rstem of 
means that must be employed. 

When we consider the claims of the learned 
pFofe8si<ms, the excitement and profits of commerce, 
manufacturea, agriculture, and the arts-; when we 
consider the aversion of most men to the sedentary, 
confining, and toilsome duties of teaching and gov-' 
eming young children ; when we consider the scanty 
pittance that is allowed to the majority of teadiers ; 
and that few men will enter a business that will not 
support a family, when there are multitudes of other 
em^yments that will afford competence, and lead 
to wealth ; it is chimerical to hope that the supply 
of such immense deficiencies in our national educa* 
tion is to come chiefly .from that sex. It is woman, 
fitted by disposition, and habita, and circumstances, 
for such duties, who, to a very wide exteiit, must aid 
in educating the childhood and youth of this nation r 
and therefore it ie, that females must be trained and 
educated for this employment. And, moat happily, 
it ia true, Uti^X the education necessary to fit a woman 
to be a teacher, is exactly the one that beat fite her 
for Aat domestick relation she ia ]»rimarily designed 
to fill. 

But how ia this vast undertaking to be accom- 
pliahedt How can such « multitude of female 
teacher^ as are needeil, be secured and fitted for 
such duties ? The following will show how it eon 
be done, if those moat interested and obligated shall 
only fBiU to have it done. 

Men of patriotiam and benevcdence ^ean commetice 
by endowing two or three seminaries xos female 
teachers in the mbst important stations in the na^- 
tion, while to each of these aeminaries shall be at- 
tached a model school, supported by the children of 
the place where it is located. In tltese seminaries 
can be collected those who have the hig^hest eati« 
mate of the value of moral and religious influence, 
and the most talents and experience for both intel- 
lectual and moral education.' / 

AVhen these teachers shall have succeeded in 
training classes of teachers on the best system their 
united wisdom can" devise, the^e will be instructors 
prepared for other seminaries for teachers, to be or 
ganized and conducted on the same plan ; and thus 
a regular and systematick course of education can 
be £sseminaied through the nation . 

Meantime, proper efforts being made by means 
of the press, the pulpit, and influential men employed 
as agents for this object, the interest of the whole 
nation can be aroused, and every benevolwit and 
every pious fen^le in the nation, who has the time / 
and qualifications necessary^ can be enlisted to con- 
secrate at least a certain number of years to this 
objecti. There is not a village ia thia nation that 
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caimot fiiniish its one, two, three, and in some eases 

ten or twenty, labourers for this field. 

And, as a system of right moral and religious ed- 
ucation gains its appropriate influence, as women 
are more and more educated to understand and value 
the importance of their influence in society, and 
their peculiar duties, more young females will pur- 
sue their education with the expectation that, unless 
paramount private duties forbid, they are to employ 
their time and talents in the duties of a teacher, 
until they assume the responsibilities of domestick 
life. Females will cease to feel that they are edu- 
cated just to enjoy themselves in future life, and re- 
alize the obligations imposed by Heaven to live to 
do good. And, when females are educated as they 
ou^t to be, every woman at the close of her school 
education, will be well qualified to act as a teacher. 

The establishment of institutions for the educa- 
tion of female teachers, would also most success- 
fully remedy all the difficulties in regard to female 
education which have been exhibited. When fe- 
male teachers are well trained for their profession, 
a great portion of the higher female schools will be 
intrusted t6 their care, and they will be preparefl to 
co-operate in propagating a uniform and thorough 
system of female education, both intellectud and 
moral. When such teachers are scattered through 
the land, they will aid in enlightening the publick 
mind in regard to permanently endowed institutions 
for females. By this means, also, essential aid will 
be rendered in advancing improvements in regard to 
physical education, in intioducing useAil exercise, in 
promoting a national taste for musick, and in various 
odier modem improvements. 

Add to these views the fact, that there is now a 
great amount of female benevolence and activity un- 
employed for want of suitable opportunities. The 
writer of this article has had painnd occasion to re- 
alize this. Having for years been in a situation 
which secured an extensive acquaintance in all 
parts of the country, and having been regarded as 
a source of information by many who were anxious 
to obtain teachers, and aLso by females who were 
desirous to secure either the education or the situa- 
tion of a teacher, it has been heart-sickening to 
Witness the intense interest that exists in all parts 
of the nation to obtain good teachers, and at the same 
time to know the earnest kmging of many energetiek 
and benevolent females to secure such situations as 
were offered, and yet to feel utterly unable to lend 
any aid to either. 

The want of health to undertake such a corres-^ 
pondence and to assimie such responsibilities as 
were demanded, together with the pressure of other 
obligations, made it an imperious duty to turn a 
deaf ear to all such applications. But it is bt;Ueved 
that, during the last two years, the Writer eonld have 
supplied more than a hundred towns and villages of 
the west with teachers, who would have been com- 
fortably, and in many cases most liberally, supported, 
had the teachers been on the ground and at com- 
mand. At the same time, extensive acquaintance, 
correspondence, and travelling, have led to the con- 
viction that there are hundreds of benevolent and 
self-denying females, who are actually pining for 
something more worthy of their interest and efforts 
than tbey can now find in their limited spheres. 

Many such are to be found in the higher circles 



In more cases than one, confidential communications 
have been received, stating that the writer was in 
the possession of leisure, and property, and educa- 
tion, and yet without any thing to do that equalled 
her desires or abilities ; expressing her interest in 
the cause of education, her desire to become a 
teacher, and the unwillingness of friends to promote 
her wishes, on &e ground that they were wild and 
impracticable. To this were added entreaties for 
advice and assistance, if such wishes and plans 
were not deemed visionary and unreasonable. 

In other classes of society, the increase of num- 
ufactures has removed so much domestick employ- 
ment from female hands among the common yeo- 
manry of the country, that multitudes of females in 
this class most joyfully would embrace the employ- 
ment of teachera, could any method be devised for 
preparing and locating them. Few know or real- 
ize the amount of C&istian benevolence^ which is 
slumbering in female bosoms, which could be most 
delightfully and beneficially employed to elevate 
and save our country. A great proportion of this is 
to be found among those who have not the means of 
securing an education ; and many who could dis- 
charge the humbler duties of instruction, have no 
means of obtaining proper locations. 

We need institutions endowed at publick expense, 
and so constituted, that, while those who are able 
shall pay the full value of their privileges, those 
who have not the ability shall be furnished gratui- 
tously with what they cannot purchase ; wh5e all 
who receive these advantages shall consider them- 
selves pledged to devote themselves to the cause of 
education, and also to refund their expenses, when- 
ever future earnings, or a change in their situation, 
will enable them to do it. And if men c f wealth 
will furnish the means, if they will collect the talent 
and experience that are ready to engage in the en- 
terprise, they will soon find miiltitudes of labourers 
hastening to the field. As things now are, few fe- 
males of discretion and good sense would attempt, 
unaided, what their friends, and most of the commu- 
nity, would deem the Quixotick enterprise of prepa- 
ring themselves to be teachers, and ihen set out to 
seek a situation in the destitute portions of our 
country. But let benevolent men unite in endowing 
institutions for those who are unprepared, and se- 
cure some organization of suitable persons, whose 
business it shall be to provide places for those who 
are prepared ; let statisticks of the wants of the 
country be sent abroad, and the crj^ go forth " Whom 
shall we send, and who will go for us ?" and from 
amid the green hills and wliite villages of New En- 
gland, hundreds qf voices would respond, " Here am 
I, send me ;" while kindred voices, through the 
whole length of the land, would echo the reply. 

In behalf of such then it is, that th^ writer would 
address this intelligent and patriotick assembly, and 
through thetn the benevolent and philanthropic k of 
the nation : Give us the opportunity of aiding to 
preserve the interests and institutions of our coun* 
try. Send us to the thousands of destitute chil- 
dren whom we should rejoice to train up in virtue, 
and prepare for Heaven. We relinquish the pur- 
suit of wealth, the paths of publick honour, and 
the strife for patronage and power; give us the 
humble, sacred, delightful pleasures of benevolence 
While, on earth, we seek not iho plau<<its of fame. 
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and rear no fabricks of ^endour and renown ; while, 
like the little insects that build beneath the waters, 
wo toil unnoticed and unknown, give us the pleasing 
consciousness that we are silently raising monuments 
of beauty and glory, that shall stand in the light of 
Heaven through everlasting years. 



TO THE APPENINES. 

DY WILUAM C. BRTAMT. 

Your pMka are bemitiful, ye AppoBines! 

In the soft light of these serenest skies ; 
From the broait liighland region, black with pinei. 

Fair as Ilit^ liiils or paradise they rise, 
Bathed in the teint Peruvian ulaves behold 
lu ro«y flushes on the virgin gold. 

There, rooted to tlie aerial shelves that wear 
The fflory of a brighter world^ might spring 

Sweet nowers of heaven to scent the imbreathed air. 
And heaven's fleet messengers migiit rest the winft 

To view the earth in its summer sleep, 

Silent, and cradled by the glimmering deep. 

Below you lie men's sepulclires, the old 
Etrurian tombs, the graves of yesterday ; 

The herd's white bones lie mixed with humait mould* 
Yet up the radiant steeps that I survey 

Death never climbed, nor life's soft breath, with pidDi 

Was yielded to the el« '- 



Ages of war have filled these plains with fear, 
How oft tlie hind has started at the dash 

Of spears, and yell of meeting armies here, 
Or seen the lightning of the oattle flash 

From cloudB that rising with the thunder's sounc^ 

Hnng like an eaith-bom tempest o'er the ground 

Ah me ! what armed nations—Asian horde. 

Aad Lybian ho9t--the Scythian and the Gaol, 
Have swept youf base and throijgh your passes poured, 

Like oce«n- tides uprising at the caU 
Of tyrant winds— against your rocky side 
The bloody billows dashed, and howled, and died. 

How crashed the towers before beleaguering foes, 
Safcked cities smoked, and realms were rent In twain ; 

And commonwealths sfdnst their rivals rooe, 
Trode out their lives and earned the curse of Oiin; 

While in the noiseless air and light that flowed 

Bound your far brows eternal Peace abode. 



Here pealed tho impbiu hymn, and alt 

Rose to false KOd^ a multituoinous throng ; 

Jove, Bacchus, Pto, and earlier, fouler names^ 
While, aa the unheeding ages passed alonft 

Ye, from your station in the middle skies, • 

Proclaimed the essential Goodness, strong snd wls^ 

In you the heart that sighs fof flreedom seeks 
Her image ; there the winds no barrier knofw. 

Clouds cumc and rest and leave your fairy peaks ; 
While e^-en the immaterial Hbd, below, 

And Thought, her winged oflspr'mg, charmed by power, 

Pine silently for the redeeming hour. 



PETRIFIED BUFFAIX>. 



This extraordinary curiosity was discovered about 
two years since, by some trappers belonging to Cwp^ 
tain Betit's company, lying on the side of one of 
the beaver dams of the Rio Grande of the North, (a 
stream emptying itself into the Gtdf of California,) 
whose waters, it is said, possess the petrifying qual- 
ities to an eminent degree, its shores abounding in 
specimens of various animal and vegetable produc- 
tions in a petrified state. The petrified Buffalo is 
described by those who have seen it, to be as perfect 
in its petrifaction as when living, with the exception 
of a hole in one of the sides, about four inches in 
diameter, around which the hair has been worn off, 
probably by the friction of the water, in which it 
must have lain for ages past, to have produced such 
a phenomenon. The hair on the bump ahd shoul- 
ders, neck, forehead^ and tail, though concreted into 
almost a smooth striace, may be easily discerned. 
The horns, eyes, nostrils, motth, and legs, are as 
perfect in their stone, as in their pristine state. 

The country in which this lare specimen was 
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found, ia inhaUted by the EvtoMiK, a loioig tiibe of 
savages, who subsist, a great portion of their lives, 
on insecte, snakes, toads, roots, &c. The tribe being 
particularly hostile to the whites, renders the acqui 
sitiott of this curiosity an undertaking not a little. 
luu»irdous; notwithstanding this, and many other 
difficulties to be surmounted, such as distance, ex* 
pense, &c.. Captain Bent eontemplates procming 
and bringing it to the United States during the en- 
suing autumn. The curious may therefore antitU 
pate an extraordinary wtrei^ in ^e course of die 
wuiter. 



FAmiES. 



Almost all nations have, in ignorant times, pos* 
sessed a strong belief in the si^ematural, which 
has been continued to the present day, among the 
unenlightened. Wild and terrifick scenes were 
peopled by die imagination with fierce and fearful 
beings, while flowery dells, sequestered glades, green 
and smiling forests, and pleasant water-faUs, were 
selected as the haunts of a gentler, and more grace- 
ful race of beings, than belongs to humanity. 

Pastoral nations delighted to picture forms of 
miniature elegance, whose habitotions were delicate 
and fragrant flowers. The faiiy queen Titania 
hung like a bee or butterfly, within a hairbell, or 
led the gay dance by moonlight, over roses, without 
bending the most fragile floweret leaf beneath her 
footstep. The beings called fairies were at fin.<i 
termed elves, the word elf originating with the Saj 
ons, who, from remote antiquity, believed in them. 

The Laplanders, Icelanders, and inhabitants of 
Finlimd, believed in the existence of fairies. Many 
aflirmed that they had had intercourse with tfiem, and 
had been invited to their subterranean retreats, where 
they were hospitably entertained. The little men 
and women handed round trine and tobacco, with 
which the mortal visiters were supplied in abun- 
dance, and afterwards sent then on their way, 
with good advice, and an honourable escort. -Up 
to this time, these people boatot of mingling in the 
magical ceremonies and dances of the fairies. 

The word iairy is thought by most writers, to be 
derived from the Perman, and the charact^ of the 
English fairies and the Persian Peris is similar. 
The Peris of the Orientals, are represented as fe- 
males of exquisite beauty, and great gentleness, who 
are not permitted to reside 4n Heaven. TheyaM 
not however of earth. They live in the colours of 
the rainbow, among the gorgeously-tinted clouds, 
and are nourished by the fragrance of s>veet flow* 
ers. 

The Dires of the Persians were spirits of the 
male sex, with habits and dispositions^ directly con- 
trary to those of the Peris. They were malevo- 
lent, cruel, and fierce, and described as hideous in 
their appearance. Huge spiral horns sprang from 
their heads, their eyes were lurge and staring, their 
claws sharp^ and their fangs terriflck. Covered 
with shaggy hair, and having long rough tails, it 
seemed as if they possessed every deformi^. The 
Dives warred with mankind^ and pursued the Peris 
with unrelenting hatred. Their lives, however, were 
limited, and they were not incapable of feeling per- 
sons) violence. 

The fancies of the inhabitants df the- Ba^t. teem 
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with flmpemstnnl beings. The Genii, spirits of I 
vast size, were said to have been imprisoned by 
Solomon, who shut them up in caskets, upon which 
he placed his seal. Some were thrown into rivers. 
A fisherman once drew one up from the bottom of 
a stream in his net, and the vessel being opened, a 
dense smoke arose from the interiour. The smoke 
gradually assumed a vast figure of a Genius. The 
whole story is related in the Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments. 

Fairies of a certain class, such as the warlike 
elves or fays, were believed to exist by all European 
nations. During times of military enthusiasm, the 
fancy of warriours saw processions of fairies, well- 
armed and mounted, bearing gorgeous banners ; 
their weapons ^ttering in the moonlight, or gleam- 
ing like Ughtning on the darkness of the night. A 
Bohemian lesend says that a certain knight, travel- 
ling with a fnend, met one of these nocturnal pro- 
cessions, and, disregarding the caution of his com- 
panion, spurre4 his horse forward to attack them. 
Horse and rider were found dead upon the spot in 
the morning. 

The Swedes asserted that there was a certain 
class of supernatural beings, pi^etty much the same 
as the Brownies of Scotland, who . assisted the 
miners, laboured in the shafts, and were iar more 
ingenious than mortal workmen. 

The fairies of England were generally of a harm- 
less disposition. Oberon and Titania, the fairy king 
and queen, were pleasant little people, with a spice 
of jiiumanit]^ in their dispositions. Robin Goodfel- 
low was a mischievous little creature, but not very 
spiteful. He was * represented like a rustick, " in a 
suit of leather, close to his body, his hands and 
face russet colour, with a fiail." 

The Scottish fairies were certainly guilty of great 
delations from the path of iionesty. One of their 
matest sins was that" of stealing fine children) 
&om their cradles, and leaving in the place of a 
healthy infant, a rickety and deformed being. The 
elves often, stde away wives from their hus- 
bands, and these women were only to be regained 
by confronting the fairy procession on a certain 
mghty w:ithin a day and a year, after the loss, which 
time was allowed the bereaved mortals for restitu- 
tion. 

The electrical-circles which are sometimes found 
upon the turf were believed to be fairy rings, within 
which it was thought dangerous to sleep,^ or 40 be 
found after sunset. The Scotch fairies were of di- 
minutive stature, of a doubtful nature, capricious 
and very resentful. The Scotch were afraid to 
speak of them disrespectfully, and even called ma- 
licious- spirits, '^gude people.** 

These fairies lived in green hills, on which they 
danced by moonlight. The interiour of their habita- 
tions is described as presenting a most beautiful ap- 
pearance, brilliant widi glittering gold and gems, and 
containing every thing whieh a splendid fancy could 
contrive.- But as <' allis not gold that glitters," these 
fine aj^earances are said to be a show, put on to 
conceal a mean or repulsive reality. 

These little beings ape admirable riders, and the 
best judges of horses in the world. They go about 
in large companies hy night, when their presence is 
disclosed hy the shrill, bell-like ringing of their bri- 
dles. When the litUe men find their steeds jaded, 



they do not scruple to continue their pleasore at the 
expense of mortals. They steal horses, and ride 
them almost to death. The animals afe found in the 
morning in theit stalls panting and flecked with foara, 
with their manes and tails matted and twisted. 
The shrewd reader will guess that the fairies often 
had to bear the blame, which belonged to careless 
grooms. 

A sailor on the Isle of Man, who was riding to 
visit his sister, vns invited by a party of jolly fairies 
who were hunting, to join them in their excursion. 
Not being aware of the nature of the little men, 
who made a gay appearance, as they swept by in 
green dresses, riding to the musick of a mellow 
norn, Jack followed on, delighted, and only learned 
his danger when he arrived at his sister^s house. 

These diminutive huntsmen used to seize upon 
the horses which English residents brought over to 
the Isle of Man, and ride them without ceremony. 
A gentleman of the island attributed the loss of half 
a dozen capital hunters, to the little men in green. 

Sometimes they were more honest, and paid good 
money for horses, to which they took a fancy. A 
man, who had a fine horse to sell, was' once riding 
his steed among the mountains, when a dapper little 
gentleman stepped up, and examined it. He made 
Sie animal show his paces, and, after some haggling 
^bout the price, bought him. AU this was well 
enough ; but when the seller dismounted, the pur- 
chaser, having fixed himself in the saddle, sank 
through the earth with his bargain. The man who 
beheld all this, was somewhat startled, but as there 
was no mistake about the hard red gold which he 
had received from the fieiiry horseman, he put it in 
his pocket, and marched ofiT. 

The Brownies were singular beings. The 
Brownie attached himself to some family, (♦ -'orm- 
ing menial ofilces with' a good .grace, ~l^e a hired 
servant. ^ But unhke a servant, he did not labour in 
the hope of wages, on the contrary an ofier of re- 
compense drove this dehcate gentleman away. He 
was fond of stretching liimself at length before the 
fire, like a dog, and this appeared to give him the 
highest satisfaction. 

An amusing anecdote is told concerning this habit. 
A Brownie who had attached himself to a certain 
house, used to hover round the kitchen, uneasy if the 
servants sat up late, which prevented him from occu- 
pying his place upon the hearth. Sometimes the 
impatient Brownie appeared at the door, and ad- 
monished the servants in the following terms.* — 
" Gang a' to your beds, sirs, and dinna put out the 
wee grieshoch,"-— ^us anglicised, " Go to your beds, 
all of you, and don't put out the few embers." The 
Brownie left the hearth, at the first crow of the 
cock. 

The. inhabitants of Germany beUeve to this day, 
that there exists a race called the Stille Volke^ the 
silent people. To every family of eminence, a fam- 
ily of the StUk Volke is attached, containing just 
as many memben as the mortal fMuily. When the 
lady of the mortal family becomes a mother, the 
queen of the StiUe Volke enjoys the same blesung, 
and the silent people endeavour to ward off any 
injury which threatens those whom they protect. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the dif 
ferent sprites with which superstition has filled the 
woodS| waters, hills, and valleVI of Europe. . A tc^v 
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of -Ihd iiMBt atfreeaUe dres ha^e been Umched upon, 
it 18 not worm while to present the daiker features 
of a gfloomy superstition, to the contemplation of the 
young. The KefyUs and the wild Huntsmen have 
found no place in this sketch. 

The legends of dMi Irish are generally gay, ex- 
hibiting the character of that poor, but feasant 
people. The Irish fairies are sfmice little gentle- 



men, and merry little ladies, who trip it away with 
blithe hearts, and Ught footsteps upon their favourite 
and beautiful places of resort. Poor people delight 
to describe wealth and splendour, which they do not 
possess, and accordingly, in the tales of the Irish, 
the pAlacee of the " gocni peoj^e,^ are full of gold and 
brilliance.-^Cyc2ip«i^'a ^ History. 




VVASrilNOTOf^'S READQUARTERB, NBWBtmGH, N. Y. 



The old Ha^rook-house, as it is called, situaled 
on the west bank of the Hudson, a little south of the 
riMage of Newburgh, is one of the most interesting 
relicks of the first and heroick ige of our republick ; 
for at several periods of the war of the revolution, 
and especially from the autumn of 1782 until the 
troops were finally disbanded, it was occiqpied by 
General Wasl^ngton, as the headquarters >of the 
American army* 

The views from the housaand grounds, as well as 
the whole neighbouriiDod around it, are rich alike in 
natural beamy and historical remembrances. You 
look from the old house upon the broad bay into 
which ^e Hudson expands itself, just before enter- 
ing the deep, rocky^ bed, through which it Aqws to- 
wards the ocean between the lofty mountain-banks 
of the Highlands. On the (^posite shore, is seen 
the ridge of mountains, upon the bald rocky summits 
of which, during the war of 1776, the beacon-fires so 
often blazed to aHorm.the country at the incursions 
of the enemy from the south, or else to communicate 
signals between the frontier posts in Westchester, 
along the line of ^e American position at Yer- 
planck's Point, West Point, and Uie barracks and 
encampments on the plains of Fiahkill. As these 
mountains recede eastward from the river, yon see 
the romantick stream of Mattavoan winding wildly 
along their base, through glens and over falls, until, 
at last, as if fatigiied with its wanton rambles, it 
mingles quietly and placidly with the Hudson. On 
this side of it are stretched^ the rich plains of 



' Dutche89 county, with their woody and pictutesquo 
shores. All alot^ig these plains and shores are to be 
found other memorials of the revolution ; for there 
were the storehouses, barracks,, ^nd hospitals of our 
army, and there, for many mouths, were the head- 
quarters of the father of American ta^ticks, the dis- 
ciplinar^m Steuben. To the sputh, you look down 
upon the opening of the Highlands and the rock of 
PoUopell's Island, once a militaiy prison, and thence 
follow, with your eye, the Great River of the Moun- 
tains* till it turns suddenly and disappears around the 
rocky promontory of West Point ; a spot consecrated 
by ^e most exciting recollections of our history^ by 
the story of Arnold's guilt^md Andre's hapless fate, 
and the incomi^ytible virtue of our. yeomanry ; by the 
memory of the virtues «! Kosciusko and Lafayette ; 
of the wisdom ^ndo valour of our own chiefs and 



The Hasbrook-house itself, is a solid, irregular 
building of rough stone, erected about a century ago. 
The excellent landscape, painted by Weir, and en- 
graved with equal spint and fidelity by Smillie, will 
give the reader a better idea of its appearance and 
character than words can convey. The interiour re- 
mains very nearly as Washington left it.. The lar- 
gest room is in the centre of the house, abont twenty- 
four feet squaie, but so disproportionately low, as to 
a]^ar very much larger. It served the geneicl 
during his residence there, in the da3rtime, for his 
hall of reception and his dhiiiig-room, where he re- 
• The Indian tiuneW th« tttJdwB. 
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gnhrly kept up a liber^, tboaf^ plain hotpitaiitf. 
At iiigiU it was used as a bedifoom for his aiddie- 
cairps and occasional military miters and gaests. 
it was loi\g memorable among the veterans who had 
fteen the chief there, for its hoge wood fire, boih 
against the wall, in, or rather under a wide chiimney, 
the tireplace of which was quite open at both sides, 
it was still more remarkable for the whimsical pecu- 
liarity of having seven doors, and but one window. 
The unceiled roof of this room, with its massive 
painted beams, corresponds to the simf^ei^ of the 
rest qf the building, as well as shows the indiffer- 
ence of our ancestors to the free communication of 
noise and cold air, which their wiser or more fasti- 
dious descendants take so much puns to avoid. On 
the northeast comer of the house, communicating 
with the large centre-room, is a small chamber, which 
the general used as a study, or private office. 

Those who have had the good fortune to enjoy the 
acquaintance of officers of the northern division of 
our old army, have heard many a revolutionary anec- 
dote, the scene of which was laid in the old square 
room at Newburgh, *' with it9 seven doors and one 
window." In it were every day served up, to as 
many guests as the table and chairs could accommo- 
date, a dinner and a supper, as plentiful as the 
coimtry could supply, and as good as they could be 
made by the continental ^ooks,. whose deficiency in 
culinar}' skill drew forth in one of his privato letters 
(since printed) the only piece of literary pleasantry, 
it is believed, in which the great man was ever 
tempted to indulge. But then, as we have heard old 
soldiers affirm with great emphasis, there was always 
plenty of good wine. French wines for our French 
allies, and those who had acquired ixt who afifected 
their tastes, and sound Madeira for the Americans 
of the old school, circulated briskly, and were taken 
in little silver mugs or goblets, made in France for 
the general's camp equipage. They were accompa- 
nied by the famous apples of thei Hudson, the Spitz- 
enbergh and other varieties,- and invariably by lieap- 
ed plates of hickory nuts, the amazing consumption 
of which, by the general and his staff, was the theme 
of boundless admiration to the Marquis de Chastel-* 
leux and other French officers. Tlra jest, the argu- 
ment, the song, and the story, circulated as briskly 
as the wine ; while the chief, at the head of his 
table, sat long, listened to aU, or appeared to listen, 
sitiiled at and enjoyed all, but all gravely, without 
partaking much in the conversation or at all contri- 
buting to the laugh, either by swelling its chorus or 
furnishing the occasion ; for he was neither a joker 
nor a story-teller. He had no talent, and he knew 
he had none, for humour, repartee, or amusing anec- 
dote ; and if he had possessed it, he*Wa8 too wiae to 
indulge in itin the position in which he was placed. 

One evidence, among many others, of the impres- 
sion, which Washington's presence in this scene had 
made, and the dignity and permanence it could lend 
to every idea or recollection, however trivial other- 
wise, with which it had been accidentally associated, 
was given some few years ago at. Paris. - 

The American minister (we. forget whether it was 
Mr. Crawford, Mr. Brown, or one of. their succes- 
sors), and several of his countrymen, toge&er with 
General Lafayette, were invited to an entertainment 
at the house c^a distinguished and patriotick Fie^ich- 
man, who had served his country in his youth in the 



United Slalea, dmmg tba wir of our indepoBdeBee. 
At the supper hour &e oonipuiy were shiyim iirto a 
room fitted ixp for the occasion, which contnsted 
qmte oddly with the Parisian degance of the other 
apartments, where they bad spent their evening. A 
low, beaided, painted ceiling, with laige beams, a 
single, small, imoiirtaiiied window, with numemos 
small dooKS, a«>weli as the general s^le of .the wlu^ 
gave at first the idaa of the kitchen, or largest room 
of a Dutch or Belgian farmhouse. On a long roagh 
table was a repast, juat as little in keeping with the 
refined lutchen of Paris, as the room was with its 
architecture. It consisted of large dishes of meat, 
uncouth-looking pastry, and wine in decanters and 
bottles, accompanied by glasses and silver mugs, 
such as indicated other luddts and tastes dian those 
of modem Ppiis. " Do you know where we now 
aref said the host to General Lafayette and his 
companions. They paused for a few momenta, in 
suspense. They had seen something like this be- 
fore, but when and where ? " Ah, the seven doors 
and one window," said Lafayette, ^' and the silver 
camp-goblets, such as our marshals of Ftanca used 
in my youth! We ape at Washington's Head- 
quarters on the Hudson, fifVy yearb i^ !" We re- 
late the story as we have heard' it told by the iate 
Colonel Fish, and, if we mistake not, the host was 
the excellent M. Marbois. 

There is another anecdote of a higher and more 
moral interest, the scene of which was also laid in 
this house. We remember to have heard it told by 
the late Colonel Willet, our ''bravest of the brave," 
then past his eightieth year, with a feeling that 
warmed the coldest of ms hearers, imd made the 
tears gush into the eyes of his younger listexieiB. 

A British officer, .had been brought in from the 
river, a prisoner, and wounded. Sova» accidental 
circumstances had attracted to him General Wa^- 
ington's special notice, who had him placed under 
the best medical and surgical care the army could 
afibrd, and <Nrdered him to be lodged at his own 
quarters. There, according to custom, alacge party 
of officers had assembled in the evening, to sup with 
the ciMnmander4n-chief. When the meats and cloth 
^were removed, theimfiiiling mits appeared, and the 
wine, a luxury seldom been by American subalterns, 
except at " his excellency's" ts^Of began to circulate. 
The general rose much before fads usual hour, but, 
putting one of' his aiddecamps in his {dace, request- 
ed bis friends to remain, adding, in a gentle tone, " I 
have only to ask you ig remember, In your spciaii^, 
that there is a wounded offioer in Uie vety next 
room." 

This injunction had its effect for a short time, but, 
as the wine and punch passed round, the soldier's 
jest and mirdi gradually hrdie. forth, c<mversatioD 
warmed into argument, and, by»and*by, came |i song. 
In the. midst of ^ this, a. aide-door opened, and 
some one entered in silence and on tiptoe. It was the 
general. Without a word to any of the company, he 
passed silently along the table, with almost noiseless 
tread, to the c^pposile door, which he opened and 
closed after him as gently and cautiously as a nurse 
in the siek. room of a tender and beloved patient 
The song, the Bt<Hry, the merriment, died away at 
once. All were hiuQied. All felt the rebuke, and 
dropped off quietly, one by one, to their chambers or 
tents. . 
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Bill 4m Newboq^ HeaA9B«rtii»^ «kR> 
able as the aceiieof aiiuriaoieiii^ortaiittraiiaaetMm. 
In the atttumn ef 1783, die war had closed with 
rioiy. The natioiial iadepenteioerhad been won. 
The annir, which had foujo^ the battfas^ wtdek had 
gone throng the hacdahips end priTsdona of thai 
leagy end doubtful, and bloody war without a nuvn^, 
were encamped on the banks of the Hadson, mqpaid, 
almost midotfaed, indindually loaded with piivate 
debt, awaiting to be disbeaded, and to retam to the 
pnieiats of civil Ufe, without the prospect .of any set* 
dement of iheir long arrears of p&y, and without the 
means of teoiporary support^ until other prospecta 
migfat ^pen upon them in their new aTocetions. 

liwas under these circumstances, while Congress, 
from the impotence of. our frame of goTemment 
under the dd cmifed^ration, and the extreme peirerty 
of the country, found thmnselTss utterly unable to 
advaaee even a sin^e month's pay, and, as if ]mA 
to meet die question, seemed but to delay and pro- 
orastinaite any decision upon it; the impatient and 
suffering sCddiery, lesingt as their military excite- 
mem died away with its cause, all i^Hng^of loyaky 
towards their MTil ndem, began to regard them as 
c^d-hearted end ungmteful masters, who sou^t- to 
avoid the scanty ajod stipulated payment of those 
sernces, the abundam fruita of which- they had-al- 
ready reaped. Then it wad thajt the celebrated 
anon3rmou8 NewbuTgh letters were circulated through 
the camp, touching, with powerful effect, upon every 
topick that could rouse the feeling^s of mep suffering 
under the sense of wreilg*, ai^d sensitive fo every, 
stain upon th^ir honour. The glowing language of 
this address pamted their country, as tran^lmg upon 
their ri^ts, disdaining their cries, and insulting their 
distress^ It spoke of farther acquiescence-und sub- 
mission to such injury and contumely, as exposing 
the high-epirited soldier to ^' the jest of tories and 
the scorn of whigs ; the ridicule, ^d, what is worse, 
the pity of the world." Finally, the writer caHed 
upon ms fellow-soldiers, never to sheath ^eir swerds 
untd they had obtained iull and anqple justice, sad 
pointed distinctly to their *' illustrious leader,'^ as the 
chief under whose auspices and directions they could 
most boldly claim, and most successfiiUy coo^el, the 
unwilling justice of their country. 

The power of this appeal did not consist merely 
in its.animated andpolished eloquenee. It was far 
more f^owerful, and, therefore, more dangerous, be- 
cause It ca9ie warm from the heart, and cUd but gfve 
b^ utterance to the tiboughts over which thousimds 
had long brooded in silence. Precisely that state of 
feeling pervaded the wliole army, that discontent to- 
wards their civil rulers, verging every hour more and 
more towards indignation and hatred, that despair of 
justice from any other means or quarter than them- 
selves and their own good swOrdsj that, rallying of 
all their h<^s and affections to their comrades in 
arms and their long^tried chief, such as in other 
times and countries, have again end again enthroned 
the successful military le^er upon the ruins of the 
republick he had gloriously served. 

The disinterested patriotism of Washington re- 
jected the lure to his ambition; his firm and mild 
p^dence repressed the discontents, and preserved 
the honour of the army, as weU as the peace, and, 
probably, the future liberties of his country. It was 
the triumph of patriotick wisdom over the sense of 



tayny, ever miasipii^ed' genius sad elraieBee,^ over 
eluTalro^ but lU-directod feeling. Toe ^unione 
and the argumenu of Washmgton, expressed in his 
evder8,.aBd in the ad^ess deuvered by him to his 
officers, cahned die minds of die army, and brought 
diem,'St Qo^e, to a sense of sid>missive duty ; not 
solely from the weight of morad trmh and noble sen- 
timrent, great as th«t was, but because ihey came 
fvoitik a' psorsoB -vfhom the army had long been ac- 
customed to love, to revere, and to obey ; the purity 
of whose views, the soundness of whose judgment, 
and the sincerity of whose friend^p, no man could . 
dreapi of questiening. 

Shordy after, the army disbanded itself. The 
veterans laid down their swords in peace, trusting to 
the faith aad gratitudeof dieir country, leaving the 
h(mour of the '< C<mtinental ArnMr" unstained, and 
the holy cau^e of liberty unsullied by any one act 
of rebelliqus, or ambitious, or selfish insubordination. 
They fulfflled the prophetick language of their chief, 
when, in the dosmg words of his address on dus 
memorable, occasion, he expressed his sure confi- 
dence, that their patient virtue, rising superiour to die 
pressure of the most complicated sufferings, would 
enable *' posterity to say, when speaking of the glori- 
ous example, they had exhibited to mankind ; had 
this day been wanting, the world had never seen the 
last stage of perfeption to which human nature is 
Qapable of attaining." 

iXhj should we dilate here on the particulars of 
this transaction 1 They form the brightest page in 
our history^ the noblest theme of cur orators $ but no 
eloquence can. increase die interest and digni^ of 
the narrative; as told in the pls^ language of Mar- 
shall, apd in die orders and address of Washingtcm 
himself. Let it suffice for us to fulfil faithfully the 
humbler task of the local antiquary, which we have 
here undertake^ to perform. When any of our 
readers visit tins scene, they will feel gnrteful to us 
for informing them',, that it was in the litde north- 
eastern room of the " old stone house" at Newburgh, 
that Washington meditated on this momentous ques- 
tion,' andjvepared the general orders, to the.army^ 
and the address, which he read, with such happy 
effect, to the military convention diat assembled, at 
his invitation, on the 4fteenth of October, 1783, at a 
large barrack or storehouse', then called " the new 
biiilding," in the immediate neighbourhood. 

It was but a few days after this, that, iq>on the 
lawn before the house, Washington finally parted 
with that portion of his army which did not accom* 
paay him to take possession of New York. He 
pa]:ted with his falthfld comrades with a deep emo* 
tion, that'ooiitrasted strongly with the cold and calm 
serenity of manner which had distinguished him 
throughout the whole seven years of the* war. That 
parting hour has oflen suggested itself to the writer, 
as affording one of the most splendid and abundant 
subjects that American 'history can furnish to the 
painter. It combines the richest materials of land- 
scape, portrait, history, and invention, any of which 
might predominate, or all be United, as the peculiar 
talent or taste of the artist might dictate. It offers 
to the paiiiter, magnificent and varied iscenery, ship- 
]Mng, and river craft of the old times, widi their 
white sails and picturesque outlines, arms, military 
costume,, fine horses, beautiful women and children 
with every expression of conjuerai and fili!il joy, 
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mixed wi^jlio soldiers in groups suoh as ait nughi 
dispose aD4 contrast at its pleasure, nnmerQus most 
interesting historical personagesi and, abore tlie 
whoio, the lofty person and majestick presence <lf 
the chief himself not the gn^ye and.yeBerabie man 
we are accustomed to. see in the fiae portraits of 
Stuart, but still in the phde of manly and military 
grace and beauty, and^inelted into teademess «8 he 
patts from the' tried aiid loved companions of seven 
years of danger, hardMulp, and toil. - . 

Ornaments and pride. of American art ; .Allsttfn, 
Trumbull, YanJbrlyn, l>unlapr Cole, Sully, Morse, 
Inman, Weir; we commend this subject to ^onr 
genius, td your patrrotis-n ! . 

It is a natufal and g*^^ tendency^ of the hmnan 
mind, and one leading to excellent ends, that pron^ts 
the man of taste or £e scholar to . 

« Wonbip the turf where Vlrrll trcxl^ 
And think ib like w) other flod, 
And guard each te&f fh>niBUak*p6aM*t tre«, 
With DnUdlike idolatry.*' 

But how much nlore ^elevated the feeling, how 
much worthier in the motive, und salutary in the 
influence, are the emotions that throb in the patriot's 
breast as he treads tpon a soil, dignified by recollec- 
tions of wisdom, of courage, of publick virtue, such 
as those we hate now imperfectly described^ If, 
therefore, to use the often-quoted, and deservedly 
often-qiiotpd language of Johnson, '' that mdn is little 
to be envied whose patriotism irould^ not gain force 
upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmet among the ruins of lona :" what 
shall we say of the American who feels no gloV of 
patriotism, who kindles not into -warmei- love for his 
country, and her glorious institutions. Who rises into 
no grand and fervent aspiratiom for the virtue and 
the happiness of tliis people, when he enters the 
humble, but venerable wallsj of ^e headquarters 
AT Newburoh.— VwyJoncJt. — N. Y, Mirror. 



SHOBSr. AND THEO^ VARIOUS FORMS. ^ . 

The invention of this useful article 6{ dress must 
necessarily be attributed to a very remote period in 
the history of the world, for as soon as mankind 
had made even a: moderate progress in the arts of 
life, their attention would naturally be directed to 
the contrivance of some' method for prederving the 
soles of the feet from injury. In preparing a cover- 
ing for the head, the rikost delicate materials, such, 
as straw, shavings, of wood, &c., were in the first 
instance resorted to, the only object being to protect 
die head from the heat of the sun, and occasionally 
from rain ; but any substance calculated to guaitl 
No. 1. No.2. • Mb.8. • 





iho feet from a^ary, most he capsbls of cndmi;.^ 
nnich wear and tsir. On this accovnt it is, that the 
earliest coverings for the feet, of whieh-sny ti^cej 
exist, w«re fomrod of Isaiher. 

The first thvee engravings ^prossnt shoes, or 
rather sandals, (for the covering of the upper pan of 
the foot is a much, later invention,) of EgyptiaD 
msanfacture, and show the high stale of civilisaiioa 
in Egypt nearly three thonssnd years a||0. 

The sandals of ike Greeks are the next -we have 
tonodee, and inthese, the upper ]>art of th» foot is 
stiU left uncovered, althouffh, perbps, greater dex* 
terity is: exhibited^ ' in &m> dfffeffStit methods of 
fastening them on the feet. < ' Muck uncsrcainQr, 
ho;Mrever, exists, ss tsi) the correct forms of the san- 
dals of this celebrated nation, as tnost of the statues 
which hate been preserved are greatly dsmaged, 
and the feet have been restored by modem artists : 
in sdditicm to this, the greatermmdier of the ststoes 
of their hetoes or gods, are represented with their 
bore feet. The form of the covering]i for the feet 
of the aneient Romans is evidently derived from tli0 
Greeks, imt they assumed a greater variety of 
shapes ; in general, however, tiie upper part of the 
foot was either wholly or partiaUy covered. The 
engraving. No. 4^ represents what may perhaps be 
ipost approprUte^ called a boot 
Ho-i ' . Mo-a 




Thift four next engravings (Nos. 6^,7,8,9,) are 
representations of ancient shoes and sandals, of dif' 
ferent kinds. The first, vridr spikes attached to the 

No. 6. ' ' No. y. 




sole, is, evidently, intended for the purpose of ren- 
dering the wearer sure-footed, in ascending or de^ 
scendinc steep acclivities, or in crossing plains of 
ice, or frozen snow. The next is almost a perfect 
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ihee, faelu^what nsdcm kl>6longed is imcertam. 
The third is a species of wooden clog, and is ahnost 
similar to tfaDse worn at the present day by the ladies 
of Syria. The fourth a^>ea)» to- be formed of 
leather ; it is copied from an ancient fragment, but 
it is uncertain to what country it is to be attributed. 

Referring to the shoes of modem nations, the 
iirst, and perhaps the most antique, are those worn 
by the Ckmese. Like every other article of dress 
of this singular people, the shoes of the richer 
classes are chiefly formed of silk, and beautifully 
embrtndered. Nos. 10 and 11 represent the foot 
and shoe of a Chinese lady of rank, which, from its 
extremely small size, was, no doubt, of the most 
fashionable form. 



No-ia 



Ko. 11. 





This strange desire of the Chinese females of all 
ranks, to reduce the size of their feet, is only anoth- 
er proof of the inconveniences and torments which 
have been endured, ibr fashion's sake ; and, although 
at first sight it appears extremely singular, it is not 
a whit more unnatinral than the tight lacing of the 
ladies of the present age. To such an extent is 
this practice carried, that, says Lord Macartney, 
" Even among the middle and inferiour classes, the 
feet were unnaturally small, or rather truncated. 
They appeared as if the fore-part of the foot had 
been accidentally cut off, leaving the remainder of 
the usuat size, and bandaged like the stump of an 
amputated limb ; they undergo, indeed, much tor- 
ment, and cripple themselves in a great measure, in 
imitation of ladies of higher rank, among whom it 
is the custom to stop, by pressure, the growth of the 
ancle, as weU as the foot, from the earliest infancy ; 
and leaving the great toe in its natural position, for- 
cibly to bend the others, and retain them under the 
foot, till at length they adhere to it, as if buried in 
the sole, and can no more be separated. Notvnth- 
standing the pliability of the human frame in tender 
years, its tendency to expansion at that period, must, 
w^henever it is counteracted, occasion great pain to 
those who are so treated ; and before the ambition 
of being admired takes possession of tfetese victims 
of fashion,. it requires the vigilance of their female 
parents to prevent their relieving themselves from 
the firm and tight compresses which bind their feet 
and ancles. When these compresses are constant- 
ly and carefully kept on, the feet are ■yininntrically 
small. Tlie young creatures are, indeed, obliged 
for a considerable time, to be supported when they 
attempt to walk ; but even afterwards they totter, 
and always walk upon their heels. Some of the 
very lowest classes, of the Chinese, of a race con- 
fined chiefly to the mountains, and remote places, 
have not adopted this unnatural custom. But the 
females of t^is class are held by the rest in the ut- 
Voi.. in.^20 



rami degree of contempt, and are employed only in 
Hief most menial domestick offices. 

** So iuTeten^e is the custom which gives pre 
eminence to mutilated over perfect limbs, that the 
interpreter avenred, and every subsequent informa- 
tion confimed the asfsettion, that if of two sisters, 
otherwise every way equal, the one had been thus 
maimed, while nature had been suffered to make its 
usual progress in the other, the latter would be con- 
sidered as in an abject state, unworthy of associat- 
ing vnth the rest of the family, and doomed to per- 
petual obscurity, and the drudgery of servitude." 

How this singular fashion arose, is uncertain; the 
common story in China is, that a certain lady of 
very high rank, happened to be gifted by nature 
with extremely small feet, and, no doubt, took good 
care that her advantage over the rest of her sex, 
should not be unknown ; this naturally excited the 
emulation of others, and an endeavour was made to 
supply by art, that which was considered a deficien- 
cy on the part of nature. 

This curious covering foi; the leg and foot (No. 12,) 
was in use among the Anglo-Saxons, it was employ- 
ed chiefly by the higher classes, and by the clergy 
in general; a shoe was also worn along with it. 
These leg bandages, or garters, were at times very 
richly embroidered, and sometimes instead of being 
rolled one way, as in our engraving, they were em- 
ployed and bound round contrary ways, so that, when 
they were of two colours, the appearance resembled 
a Highland stocking; this was. called cross-gar- 
tering. 

The shoes of the Anglo-Saxons were very sim- 
ple, but, at the same time, well contrived for com- 
fort ; they were usually tied at the instep by a leather 
thong. 



No. 18. 
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After the time of the Anglo-Saxons, when the 
nation began to import its fashions from other coun- 
tries, the form of the boots and shoes was constantly 
varying, indeed, they appear to have been made 
rather according to the whim or caprice of Ae 
wearer, than in consequence of any settled feshion ; 
we must not, however, omit to notice the long-toed 
boot (No. 15,) so much worn in the reign of Richard 
the Second. It is said bv historians that these 
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were so inconTeiiiexit in walking that the wearer 
wa«r obliged to loop them up to the knee by means 
of metal chains ; it is also said that once on the 
field of battle, the young cavaliers were so encum* 
bered by these unnaturally long toes, that they were 
obliged to cot them off in the heat of the conmct. 




In the serenteenth century, the boots of gentle- 
men were ornamented with tops, sometimes ele- 
gantly frinffed with lace, and the shoes also had 
immensely large rosettes of different-coloured silks. 




We are coming now to comparatiyely modem 
times, and some now living can remember the high- 
heeled shoes worn by the ladies in the last century. 
No. 17 represents a shoe of this description, such 
as was worn by the fashionable men of the day. 

No. 17. 




The shoe and boot represented in Nos. 18, 19, 
are still worn in France : the jack-boot has been so 
often noticed by travellers and others, that it hardly 
needs description ; it is, however, perhaps, not gen- 
erally known, that the foot of the wearer of this 
unwieldly boot does not reach the sole, but is receiv- 
ed in a space about four inches above the ground, so 
that the heel of the wearer is immediately in front 
of the spur. The wooden shoe is formed out of 
one solid piece of wood, and is worn in France 
chiefly by the children and women in country places. 
It is the wooden shoe alluded to by Goldsmith's 
porter in the Citizen of the World, who, while rest- 
ing from his load, declares the Freilch to be only 



*' fit to carry burdens, becaose they we 
wear wooden shoes." 

No. 18. Nd 




No. 20 is a kind of sandal worn by the mountain- 
eers in Switzerland, studden with iron spiket, to 
prevent the foQt slipping. 



No. 20. 




The snow-shoe is formed of a lrame-wori£ of 
wood, strongly interlaced with thongs of leather ; it is 
employed by the Esquimaux and toe Canadians, to 
prevent their sinking into the snow, when crossing 
their extensive plains. This shoe causes great 
pain to the wearer until after considerable practice 
m the use of it. 
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We oannot better conclude this aixount, than by 
noticing the machines invented by jVlr. Brunei for 
the purpose of making shoes for the army and 
navy. The chief difference between his method 
and that in common uae, consisted in the employ- 
ment of nails of different lengths, for the purpose of 
uniting the various parts of the shoe, the oidy part 
subjected to the operation of sewing being the three 
pieces of which the tipper-leather is composed, 
namely, the vamp and the two quarters. The cut- 
ting*out ia performed by large steel punches of the 
proper form ; the holes to receive the nails are made 
widi the greatest regularity, and by a very simple 
contrivance : the naus, which are also made by the 
same machine, are dropped with unerring certainty 
in their places, and at one blow they are all driven 
into the pn^>er 46pth. 



The nails employed are of three kinda: 1. The 
hng tutilsj which form a complete row, as near as 
possible to the edge of the whole shoe, passing 
through the two soles, the welt, and the upper-leath- 
er ; the heel is also fastened on by a row of these 
nails, round its edge. The heads, or thick ends of 
the nails, are seen on the lower side of the soles, 
and keep the leather from w^earing. 

2. The tacking nails, which are of such a size as 
to pass only through the sole and the toelt. Of these 
there is a row all round the edge of the foot, but 
further from the edge than the row of long nails. 

3. The short naiU, which only penetrate through 
the thickness of the lower sole ; they are disposed 
in parallel rows across the tread of the foot, and 
also in a double row parallel to the outline of the toe, 
at about three quarters of an inch from the edge. 




CHINESE 

PUNISHING 

A species of correction appointed for boatmen, 
a« as they are termed in England, watermen. 
Raving been convicted of some misbehaviour, he is 
c<nnpelled to kneel : one of the officers of justice 
prevents him from flinching, whilst another grasps 
his hair, and bestows a certain number of blows 
upon each side of his face, with a sort of double 
battledore, made of thick leather. 



JOICE HBTB, AOBD leL 

We visited this curious Uving relick of antiquity, 
about the middle of August,^ at Niblo's. From rec- 
ords, the authenticity of 'jvhich we have no reason to 
doubt, Joice Heth was bom in the island of Mada- 
gascar, on the southeastern coast of Africa, in the 
year 1G73. She was brought to this country, in a 
slave ship, doubtless, at the age of fifteen years 
She was held as a slave in the State of Virginia, 
aub9equently, but we cannot trace her history until 



PUNISHMENTS, No. 7. 

A BOATMAN. 

we fhid her in the possession of Augustine Wash 
ington, the father of General Washington. She be* 
came a member of the Baptist church while in hb 
possession, and was baptizedon the Potomac riYer, 
about the year 1719, or llGjeais ago. The dispo- 
sition he made of her, and h^ age at the time, ap- 
pears in the following bill of sale : — 

" Know ail men by these presents that I Angustin 
Washington of the county of Westmoreland and 
state of Virginia for and in concideration of the 
sum of thirty three pounds lawfull money of Virginia 
to me in my hand paid the Receipt of which is heai^ 
by acknowledgd have bargained sold and deliver- 
ed and by these presents do bargin sell ai^ de- 
liver to Elizabeth Atwood one negrow woman 
named Joice Heth aged fifty four years to havs and 
to hold the Said Joice Heth unto the said Elizabeth 
Atwood her executors adiiiaistraiors and 
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10 hex and to her proper use benefit and behoof 
for Ever and I the said Augustin Washington my 
heirs Executors and Administrators the said bar- 
gaind Bargined negrow with unto the Said Elizabeth 
Atwood her Executors Administrators and Assigns 
from against all person or persons vrhomsoerer shall 
and will warrant and for Ever defend by diese 
presents in witness whereof I have hereunto Set my 
hand and Seal this the fifth day of Febuary one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty seven. 

A. Washington. [Seal.] 
Sealed and delivered in presents of 

Richard Bockneb. 

William Washington,'' 
Joice insists that she is the same person mention- 
ed in this instrument, and claims to have been the 
first nurse of George Washington, who was bom &ve 
years after, viz., 1732. Elizabeth Atwood, it is un- 
derstood, was a member of the Washington family, 
so that the apparent inconsistency in this portion of 
Joice's statement disappears. She relates some few 
facts connected with the birth and childhood of 
General Washington, as die cutting of the cherry- 
tree, wherein his honesty saved him a flogging, &c., 
but her memory is very faint and indistinct. The 
"fed coats," however, seem to have made a very 
vivid and lasting impression upon her mind, and she 
still appears to harbour an inveterate antipathy to- 
wards them. But as to all subsequent events, her 
memory seems to be almost tabula rasa. She does, 
indeed, recollect, that when George Washington was 
considerably advanced in boyhoodt be left his pater- 
nal roof, and that she, a sl^rt time afterwards, was 
sent into Kentucky ; but her history since that period 
seems involved in the darkest obscurity. It will be 
recollected that in his eighteenth year, George 
Washington was appointed surveyor, by Lord Fairfax, 
and this event which called him away from home, 
may be the period to which she refers. Joice re- 
coUeots nothing more of George Washington ! She 
knows not that the infant boy she nursed, had no 
sooner grown to manhood, thsji he became the " first 
in war, first in peace, apd the first in the hearts of 
his countrymen"—- she remembers not that he died 
the adoration of his country, and claimed by 'the 
whole world as the boon of providence to the human 
face! 

About the year 1760, or seventy-five years ago, 
it appears, Joice became totally blind and very in- 
firm. By about the year 1810, her infirmity increas- 
ed upon her so much, that she was obliged to take 
to her bed, upon which, it appears, she has lain ever 
aiDce. Last winter, a gentleman was passing through 
Paris, in the state of Kentucky, and accidentally 
heard that a woman was living in an obscure i^ace in 
that town, who was reputed to be 1 61 years old. He 



felt curiosity enough to -seek her out, and die remih 
has been, that " old aunt Joice" is no longer hid in 
a comer, but carried about on a litter, a publick ex 
hibition, to gratify the acquiaitivenesB of some, and 
the curiosity of all. Two certificates accon^Moiy 
iier, one by Hezekiah ~Buckner, aged 67, and the 
other by Benjamin A. Leland, aged 71, both tevi 
dents of Paris.; they state, in substance, that from 
their earUest days they have known the coloured 
woman now exhibiting — that they have no doubt that 
161 is her correct age — that as early as they can re- 
member she was totally blind from age, and too in^ 
film to labour— 4hat she has been celebrated for her 
piety and belief, that no reward or direat could in^ 
duce her to tell a falsehood, d^c. 

At the present period she weighs but forty-six 
pounds, is very much emaciated, and bears every 
mark of extreme old age. Her eyes are closed and 
deeply sunk in their sockets ; the skin is closely 
drawn over the bones ; one front tooth is preserved ; 
her hair is gray *, her hands, with the nails grown to 
nearly an inch in length, resemble the claws of a 
bird ; one arm is crippled, the hand is closed, and 
the nails have partly grown into the flesh ; her feet 
are but skin and bone, with nails about an inch long; 
the nails of her great toes, resemble blue horn, and 
are about half an inch in thickness ; when asleep, 
her face more nearly resembles an Egyptian mummy 
than any thing alive. Her conversation is generally 
confined to answering questions, and her voice is 
little louder than a whisper. She occasionally 
laughs ; sings one or two hymns, but is very easily 
fatigued. Food is administered to her regularly 
three times a day, with a little whiskey ; but evacua- 
tions occur but once in a fortnight ! She is an in- 
veterate smoker. 

With all the evidence before us, we can but look 
upon the life of Joice Heth, as a wonderful instance 
of longevity ; as an extraordinary exception, wherein 
we behold the existence of this frail mechanism of 
human form prolonged to more than eighty years be- 
yond the grand climacterick of human life ! Bom 
in 1673, what vast and important events are com- 
prised in the period of her history ! Some of the 
greatest changes, the most important revolutions in 
empires and states, the most wonderful discoveries 
and all their most valuable improvements in art, in 
science, in government, may be found to have burst 
upon the world since the period of the birth of Joice 
Hedi ! It was but about filly years before her birth 
that the Pilgrims landed at Pl3rmouth — ^at the day 
of her birth Plymouth and New Haven colonies, the 
settlement of the Dutch at New York, and the set- 
tlement at Jamestown, were the principal settlements 
in this country! — ^in fact, the region beyond the 
Mississippi was entirely unexplored, and Lonisiaiia, 
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as well as the northw4«t leitikvy, Kamtschatha, and 
the islands of the South Paci£dc, were vnknown to 
European nations. When the father oi the United 
States was bom, Joice Heth was fifty-nine years 
old — since which time we have fought our battles 
ur independence, established our government, and 
peopled our oountzy with twelve miUions of freemen, 
in her youthful days, history informs us, people were 
v\ out to travel on foot or with horses ; now, with 
the speed of the wind, steam propels us over land 
and water, and balloons transport us through the air ! 
Indeed, it is not extravagant to believe, that the time 
is close at hand, when the period comprised in the 
first IQQ years of Joice Heth's life, will be linked on 
to the dark agts I ' 

We know of but three instances since Methu- 
saleh's' time, where the extraordinary age of this 
individual has been exceeded. The first was a 
woman by the name of Sa^rah Brookman^ who died 
in England in 1776, at the age of 166. The second 
was Henry Jenkins, who died at the age of 169. 
The third is now living in Russia, at an age about 
equalling the last There is also now living near 
Buffak), in this slatei an old chief of the Seneca 
tribe of Indians, whom the tradition of the tribe, re« 
putes to be about 150 years old. ' It is said he is a 
small, withered and shrivelled specimen of human 
natore, but is reiparkably quick in hiis movements, 
swift of foot, and possesses a keen, hawk eye, and 
all his^ faculties in perfection. 



BALLET'S comet: 



The sstionomers, inform us that the comet of 
Halley.is now making its way in its elliptical orbit 
towards the sun and the earth. It wfll be nearest to 
the earth about the 5th or 6th of October, and in its 
perihelion, or nearest point to the sun, about the 4th 
of November. Its revolution is about seventy-rsbc 
years, and was last seen in 1759. When the comet 
is nearest the sun, it will be about sa equal distance 
with Venus from that limiinary — ^and when at its 
greatest distance from the sun it will be almost twice 
as far off )BS Georgium Sidus. 

If we mistake not, ^s is the same comet that 
appeared in 1456, spreading terrour throughout the 
civilized world, and exciting a belief, general among 
all classes, that the world was about to be destroyed, 
and that the day of judgment was at hand ! Indeed, 
so great was the general alarm, that the ^comet was 
excommunicated three times a day during its appear- 
ance in the heavens, by the Church of Rome ! At 
this time the Turks were extending their victorious 
arms across the Hellespont, and threatening to over- 
run all Europe. This added not a little to the uni- 
versal dismay. " Under" aU these impressions," we 



are infomed, " the people seemed regardless of th^^ 
present and anxious only for the future. The Ro- 
mish Church at this time held luibounded sway 
over the lives, and^ortunes, and consciences of men. 
To prepare the world for its expected doom^ Pope 
Calixtus III. ordered the Ave Maria to be repeated 
three times a day instead of twp. He also ordered 
the church bella to be rung at noon, which was the 
origin of that practice, so universal in Christian 
churches. To the. Ave Maria the prayer was 
added— ^ Lord save us from the devil, the ^urk, and 
the comet :' and once each day, these three obnox- 
ious personages suffered a regular excommunica- 
tion. 

" The Pope and clergy exhibiting such fear, it is 
not a matter of wonder, that it became the ruling 
passion of the multitude. The churches and con- 
vents were crowded for confession of sins; and 
treasures uncounted were poured into the apostolick 
chamber. 

"The comet after suffering some months of daily 
cursing, and excommunication, began to show signs 
of retreat, and soon disappeared from those eyes in 
which it found no favour. Joy and tranquillity soon 
returned to the faithful subjects of ihe Pope, but not 
so with their money, and their lands. The people, 
however, became satisfied that their lives, and the 
safety of the world, had been cheaply purchased. 
The Pope, who had achieved so signal a victory 
over ^e monster of the sky, had checked the pro- 
gress of the Turk, and kept, for the present, his Sa- 
tanick Majesty at a safe distance — ^while the Church 
of Rome, retaining her unbounded wealth, was 
enabled to continue that influence over her follow- 
ers, which she retains, in part, to this day." 

This comet appeared again in the years 1531, 
1607, 1602 and 1759, and is now approaching the 
sun with accelerated velocity, and will pass its peri- 
helion the first week in November. 

To speculate a little — suppose this comet should 
strike the. earth on the western side of our meridian 1 
the consequence would seem to be that old Terra 
would be set whirling in the contrary direction, 
namely, from east to west. If it should strike us 
north of the equator, should we not have a rapid rev- 
olution from south to north, and therefore two revo- 
lutions at right angles to each other ? Again, sup- 
pose it should only come near enough to tear us from 
our station in the system and draw us in the fiery 
train of its own orbit ? If we could withstand the 
scorching, what wonders would be unfolded to us in 
the companionship of a comet in its almost centen- 
nial pilgrimage throu^ the unexplored heavens! 
But its dangerous approximation to the earth need 
be but little feared or expected. At the nearest 
point of its approach, it will be about twenty-two 
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millioiiB of miles distent from the earth. Iiideed,ite 
periodical return may now be safely predicted, since 
it has been almost conclusively proved to be com- 
posed of matter, and to obey, like the planets, the 
laws of gravitation. 

The brilliancy of this comet will be the brightest 
when nearest the earth, and for a few days after- 
wards ; and then having a north declination of 
upwards of fifty degrees, it will, in the northern 
states, be. in tlie circle of perpetual apparition, like 
the north stars,- and consequently will then appear 
to revolve around the pole without descending below 
the horizon. It is expected to be visible from the 
earth during part of the time, viz., from the first to 
the tenth of October, and its apparent motion in 
right ascension and declination will not be less than 
that of the moon. 

The elements in relation to the appearance of 
this comet have been determined with great care 
and labour by three of the first mathematicians in 
Europe. We subjoin the results .of the calculations 
of M. Damoiseau : — 

Passage of the Perihelion, 1835, Nov. 4. 32, Paris 
mean time from midnight. 

Place of the Perihelion on the orbit -.* 304° 27' 24" 
Longitude of the ascending node - 55 9 7 
Inclination of the orbit - • - 1 7 41 5 
Ratio of the eccentricity to the semi- 
axis major ... . . 0.9673055 
Semi-axis major - - ., - 17.9852 
Motion retrogade. 
*The comet will probably not be visible without 
the aid of glasses. It is called Halley's comet, be- 
cause its period of revolution was calculated by the 
celebrated astronomer Edmund Halley, in 1682. 
Sir Isaac Newton, who was contemporary with 
Halley, observed in his last illness, " that the ellip- 
tical figure of the orbits of comets led him to think 
that they might naturally fk]l into the smi ; and that 
perhaps the comet of Halley, after several more rev- 
olutions, would be drawn into that luminary ; which 
would so increase its heat, as to produce disastrous 
consequences to some of the planets 6f the system." 



EPITHALAMIUM. 

BY J. O. BRAIMARD. 

I Mw two duada at morning, 
Tinged wUh the rising sunu 
And in the dawn they mnted on ' 
And mingled into one : 
I Uiopght that morning 6lond wm blett, 
It moved so sweetly to the West. 

I flaw two Bumine:* currents 

Flow eoftljr to their meeting, 
And join their course in silent force, 
In neace each other greetfaig : 
Calm wa9 the scene, through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 

Snch be yeor gentle motion, 

'TOl Ufe's last pulse shaU beat, 
Like Bummer's beam, and summer's stream, 
l«'low on in joy to meet 
A prn-er sky, whero troubles cease, 
A calmer sra, where all ict peace. 



TOB BIMLM, 

Bible History ceases 840 years before Chiist. 
SeptuaginI version m^de 284; first divided into 
chapters, 1253. The first En^h edition was in 
1536; the first authorized edition in England was 
in 1539; the second translation was ordered to be 
read in churches, 1549 ; the present trsnslstian 
finished, September, 1611 ; permitted by the pope to 
be translated into aU the languages of Oie Catholick 
states, February 28, 1759 ; the following is a dissec- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments : — 

In the Old Testament. In the New. Total. 



Books 39 

Chapters 929 

Verses 23,214 

Words 592,493 

Letters 2,728,100 



27 66 

260 1,189 

7,059 31,173 

181,263 773,746 

838,380 3,566,480 



The Apocrypha has 183 chapters, 6081 verses, 
and 125,185 words. The middle chapter, and the 
least in the Bible, is the 117th Psalm ; the middle 
verse is the 8th of 118th Psahn ; the middle line is 
the 2d book of the Chronicles, 4^1 ohspter, and 16th 
verse ; the word and .occurs in the Old Testament 
35,535 times ; the same word in the New Testa- 
ment occurs 10,684 times ; the word Jehovak occors 
6,855 times. 

Old Testixment. The middle book is Proverbs, 
the middle chapter is the 29th of Job ; ^e middle 
verse is in the 2d book of Chronicles, 20th chapter, 
and .18th verse; the least verse is the 1st book of 
Chronicles, 1st chapter, and 1st .verse. 

New Testament. The middle is the Thessaloni- 
ans, 2d; the middle chapter is between the 1 3th 
and 14th of the Romans ; the middle verse is the 
17th of the 17th chapter of the Acts ; the least verse 
is the 35th verse of the 11th chapter of the Gospel 
by St. John. 

The 21st verse of the 7th chaptw of Ezra has 
all the letters of the alphabet in it. 

The 19th chapter of the 2d book of Kings, and 
the 37th chapter of Isaiah, are alike. 

The book of Esther has 10 chapters, but neither 
the words Lord nor God in it. 

The following is a chronological list of different 
versions and editions of the Scriptures : — First trans- 
lated into the Saxon language 939. Hebrew — ^first 
printed Hebrew Bible done at Soncinum in Italy, at 
Naples, 1487 ; comj^ete of the whole Bible, at Son- 
cinum, 1488; at Venice, by Bomberg, 1518 — and at 
the same epoch in Spain, under Cardinal Ximenes ; 
in 1526-28, the first edition of B. Chaim; Basil, 
1534 ; in 1549, by B. Chaim; in 1572, the Royal 
or Spanish Polyglott, 8 vols, at Antwerp ; third odi- 
tion of B. Chaim's Bible, 1618; in 1623, at Venice; 
Amsterdam, 1724-27; Paris 1641, 10 folio vols 
Polyglott ; London Polyglott, 1757. 



SONNET— DAWN. 

I see Uie light. I taste the flowing air- 
There is no ciond above tee— and I feel, 
. Bathing mv forehead, deUcate and rare, 
And fml of odour, the sweet influence sted. 
The tints of dawn the Jast fiur star conceal, 
Throwing laint crimson o*er its lessening rmj ; 
And the far biUowv vapouramett away, 
^ — v-^K-.u-„-^. . ._ -iBon!— 



Whose early, wafted thoughts to Heaven are file 
With deep devotion buried at thy shrine. 
Well might Uie anoiflnt world deem thee divine, 
And the firat worship of the soul be thine ! 

.Veir Engiand Mngmxin€. 
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REVOLUTIONARY BATTLES ILLUSTRATED. No. 4. 



BATTLE OF BUNKER'S HILL. 



Early in 1775 after the battles of Lexington and 
Concord, affairs in this country were every where 
ripening for the general war. The citizens of New 
England, New Jersey, Virginia, and the Carolinas, 
were actirely engaged in preparations of defence. 
ITie troops of New York and New Hampshire were 
also employed in fighting the enemy at Crowp Point 
and Ticonderoj^. It was at this crisis that the 
skirmishes between the English ^nd the provincials 
at Boston, resulted in a mpst obstinate battle. There 
were some islands in Boston harbour, where the 
Cngliish found forage for their horses and cattle. 

The Americans undertook to carry off these cattle 



from Noddle's Island and Hog Island, and supceeded, 
after some fighting. They scoured Pettick's Island 
and Deer Island, soon after, in the same way. The 
English were put to a good deal of trouble to get 
food. 

They were finally so much pressed by the Amer- 
ican army, that General Gage found himself oblige^ 
to make a new effort against them. The provincials 
had sent 1,000 men, under Colonel Prescott, to for- 
tify Bunker's HiU, in Charlestown. Instead of doing 
so, however, by some mistake, he forti-fied Breed's 
Hill, which is nearer the city.. The Americans 
took possession of it in the evening, and worked go 
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well, that, before morning, they had thrown up a re 
doubt about eight rods square ; and so silently, that 
the British knew nothing of it till day-break. 

The latter, when they discovered the redoubt, be- 
gan firing upon the people in the fort ; but the Amer- 
icans worked on, till they raised a breastwork, reach- 
ing from the east side of the redoubt to the bottom 
of the hill. As Breed's Hill commands the city, 
the British saw they must either be driven off, or 
drive off the provincials. They, therefore, opened 
a tremendous fire from the batteric} and akmed ves- 
sels, that floated pn all the iVateia about Boston* 
Showers of bombs and balls were fired. A terrible 
battery was raised upon Copp's Hill, opposite Breed's ; 
but all in vain. T4ie Americans worked on, add 
had finished a trencli, or ditch before nooa, which 
reached to the bottom of the hill. 

It was now the 1 7th of J)me, and on this day was 
fought the famous battle of Bunker's Hill. The 
British were determined to make a great e^ort. 
The provincials lay ready for them on the hill. 
General Putnam, of Connecticut, commanded the 
whole force. They had muskets, but few of them 
bayonets or rifles. They were shaip-shpoters, 
however, and were brave men as .ever breamed. 

About noon of a terribly hot day, the whole 
British camp seemed to be in motion. A vast multi- 
tude of sloops and boats started from the Bostph 
shore, covering the water far and wide. The sol- 
diers landed at Moreton's Point, in Charlestown, 
protected by their batteries behind them. Here they 
paraded in fine order. They were the flower (^ the 
English army, and were coipmanded by General 
Howe and General Pigot. But the Americans ap- 
peared a little too strong and too cool for them ; and 
they waited for a few more companies to join them. 

The Americans took this (^jportunity io protect 
themselves still more, by pulling up some post and 
rail fences, which they set before them,' in two 
rows, and filled the space between with fresh hay, 
which they gathered from the hill. The British be- 
gan to march. The militia left to defend Charles- 
town, retreated. The British entered it, and set 
fire to the buildings. In a few moments, 500 
wooden buildings were in flames. The wind blew 
high, and the fire streamed up, and roared in the 
most terrible manner. 

Thousands of people were gazing at the scene 
from the Boston steeples, and waiting with great 
anxiety for the fate of . the battle. . Th^e were 
multitudes also, on all the high roofs and hills 
round about. Never was there such a bustle and 
stir. The English marched slowly towards the 
redoubt, halting now and then, for the cannon to come 
up and fire. They came, at last, within musket- 
shot ; and the redoubt, which had been .as still as 
the grave till this moiilent, blazed all at once, with 
a tremendous volley. 

The British were soon thinned off*, and compelled 
to retreat. Many fled for their lives, and threw 
themselves into tiie boats. The green field of bat- 
tle was covered with dead bodies. The officers 
ran hither and thither, to raHy the troops ; and after 
some time, persuaded them to march forward again. 
The Americans waited for them quietly, and re- 
ceived them once more with a flood of balh. The 
British fled down the hill to the shore. 

General Howe was alone upon the field ; all his 



oflicers being killed and wounded vound him. 
General Clinton, who had been watching the battle 
from Copp's Hill, now came to his aid with new 
troops. They made a <faird eflfort, with more spirit 
than before. . Clinton led on the .whole body ; the 
cannon still firing from the ships and batteries, and 
the flam^ and sineke of the burning town sweeping 
over them like the blast of a fiunace. 

The powder of the Americans was now exhausted, 
and they were compelled to draw off- They retired 
to Prospect Hill, fighting with their milskets as if 
they were clubi, and there began thiowing up new 
works; The British uitrencned themselves on 
Bunker's Hill, und neither army seemed willing to 
attack the othor. They had fitghting enough for 
one day. Of 3,000 ^tish troops, 1 ,o£| were killed 
or wounded. A large part of these were oflicers. 
The sharpshooters had taken the poor fellows down 
like so many gray squirrels. 

The Americans mt five pieces of ca^nen. Their 
killed, of about 1 ,500 engaged in the battle, amounted 
to 134; their wounded to 314. ""Oeneral Wairen 
was among the dead. He was a braxre man, and 
was loved and lamented by all classes of people. 
An English oflicer, who knew him by sight, saw 
him in the retreat, rallying the Americans. He 
borrowed a gun of one of his soldiers, and taking a 
fatal aim, shot him in the head, and he fell dead on 
the spot. 

The battle of Bunker's Hill, as it was called, though 
fought Oft Breed*s Hill, had no decisive eflfect ; yet 
it roused the countryj showed tile Americans mat 
they were ^le to contend with the tegulars, and 
taught the British, that the provincials #ere not ex- 
actly the cowards they had taken thetn for. The 
capture of Breed's Hill did tham more hurt than 
good. They were obliged to defjpnd it now, and 
3iey had not too many teen before t# defend the 
town. Their soldiers were also wom^ out with fa^ 
tigue, and were much depressed by die hot weather. 



CURIOUS COllfCiDElfCS. 

Washington was bom February 22, 1^32, inaugu- 
rated 1789 ; his term of flMsrvide expired in the 66th 
year of his age. 

John Adams was Ixmi October 19, 1735, inaugu- 
rated 1797; term of service expired in the 66th 
year of his age. 

JvuleTBon bom Apnl 2, 1743, nnrtigerated 1801 
term of service expired in the G6th year of his age. 

Madison bom March 5, 1751, inaugurated 1809 
term of service expired in the 66th year of his age. 

Monroe bom April 2, 1759, inaugurated 1817 
term of service expired in the 66th year of his age. 

The above is a list of five of the Presidents of 
the United StateS) (all men of the Revolution,) who 
endec) their term of service in the 6Qth year of their 
age: 

A Significant Reply, " Thomas," said a sponging 
friend of the family to the footman, who had been 
lingering about the room for half an hoitr to show 
him to the door ; " Thomas, my good -follow, it's 
getting late, isn't it? How soon will the dinner 
come up, Thomas T " The very moitlent you be 
gone, sir," was the unequivoeal reply. 




Vou III.— 91 



-i.^;^ 
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THE crnr op new york in lers. 

Would that we possessed the ingenious pen of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, thftt, great Dutch Herodo- 
tus, that lofty and yeritable historian, whose glorious 
name shineth upon the dame immortal page with 
those of Thucydides and Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus 
and Polybius, Diodorus, and Aboul Hassan Aly the 
son of Alkhan, Dionysius of Halicatnassus, Sancho- 
nfeithon, Manetho and Berosus ! F6r, gentle reader, 
none but his pen can do justice to that bright period 
in the history of this island, to which we intend, for 
a few moments to revert. We refer to the days of 
those redoubtables, Wouter Van Twiller, William 
Kieft, Peter Stuyvesant and Authonio Colve. . Die- 
drich Knickerbocker ! thou hast illuminated this re- 
raairkable era with inimitable grace, thou didst open 
this history with exalted honour to thyself and glory 
to thy noble progenitors ! In returning to it at this 
distant and degenerate period, lire submit to thy guid- 
ance, not for once presuming to question the authen- 
ticity of thy leaumed statements, nor thinking to dis- 
trust thine unimpeachable veracity. We have known 
thee only to love and revei'e, we have read thee only 
to believe and admire, we have thought of thee only 
to wonder at thy greatness. Thy works are thine 
enduring monument ; Diedrivh Knickerbocker, thine 
immortal epitaph ! 

The ancient island of Manhattan is situated at the 
junction of Hudson and East rivefs, sixteen miles 
from the great Atlantick ocean, and is fifteen miles 
toDg. This island is now occupied by « town, which 
enjoys a notorious celebrity as ilie great city of 
New York. The^ reader may have personal know- 
ledge of its character, as a dusty, smoky, noisy^busy, 
great and mighty metropolis — ^grown indeed, as we 
intend to show, from '* a dapper little town" to be the 
^acknowledged emporium of the western hemisphere. 
You may have seen its fine buildings, its long streets 
and handsome " places,'* its densts throngs of inhab- 
itsnts; its immense shipping and its enormous trade. 
Yon have observed on o^e hand the princely dwell- 
ing, the costly equipage, and the splendid *' appear- 
ances '^ and on the other the sqtialid hut of poverty, 
of filth, of vice, and of extreme misery and de- 
gradation. You have perceived the eddying throngs, 
gadiering aqd whirling, scattering and' hurrying 
hither and thither in the activity of commercial pur- 
sitits, and may have been confused by the never-end- 
ing turbulence and commotion, the hundreds of 
mingled notes and noises which are ever arising 
from the multifarious trades and occupations of neariy 
two hundred and fifty thA ^ ^ ^n d inliahiti^Tfty As. you 
have mingled in the crowds of people, you may 
sometimes have been at a loss to determine the iden- 
tity of the town, and have stopped to question 
whether you were in an oriental, an European, or an 



American city. You may meet Frenchmen, Spaa 
iards, Italians, Austiians, Swiss, Germans and Rus* 
sians, Chinese, ^ Jews, Turks, Africans and Porta* 
guese, English, Southrons and Yankee?, all oom-^ 
mingling in the same hour, in the same street, and 
in the same . scen^, and all of whom perhaps aro 
numbered in the census of this great metropolis 
Yet nothing is fixed, nothing is permanently set* 
tied — all is moving and removing, organizing and 
disorganizing, building- up and tisaring down — th^ 
ever-active spirit of change seeiQs to pervade all 
bodies, .all things, and all places. The expanding 
and growing town ^forcibly reminds you of a burly 
young landlady, ** who grows too fast for her gar* 
meats, in spite of all the tucks and drattdng-strings, 
and broad plaits, made ' to let out.*" Indeed, yon 
will observe, that notwithstanding the present vast^ 
ness and populousness of the city, the extending 
bu8mess,the multiplying population snd the pervad- 
ing and uptiring qurit of enterprise, indicate*that the 
period is not remote when the whole island wiU bo 
overgrown with its millions of inhabitants.. , 

The city of New York now numbers about two 
hundred and fifty thousand people. It is-divided 
into fifteen wards ; one thousand and fiAy-sev^i 
blocks ; forty-three tliousand two hundred and six- 
teen lots, of Which ten thousand six hundred and 
fourteen are unoccupied, and ohe thousaiid eight 
hundred are yet to be gained out of the rirera. 
The value of real estate is computed* at atout one 
hundred and twenty-five millidns of doUfrs; the 
value of personal property at about sixty-^e mil- 
lions. The number of foreign vessels which now 
yearly ainrive is about ^wo thousand. The whole 
value of Ae imports of last year in both Americaa 
andb foreign vessels was $7.6,876,496. The total 
amouat of etports domestick and foreign in both 
domeatick and foreign vessels was $22,196,068. 
The total amount of duties secured at this port 
last year by American and foreign vessels was 
$ 10,} 83,1 52.64. The expenses of the city carp€ira- 
tion were $1,103,180.72. The losses by fire 
amounted to about a million and a half, and have al- 
ready stnq[>assed that sum this year. The total 
amount of fuel inspected for sale and use, was 
$930,504.03. The number of deaths was nine j 
thoi&and ail| eighty-two. 

We have thus summarily described New York as 
it is in A. D. 1835. We now desire the reader to 
look on the picture overleaf, and go' back with q9 i 
just one himdred and sixty-two years, to a period 
when New Qraage existed, with all its strange pecu- 
liarities and amusing customs. 

Until Govemonr Stn3rvesant surrendered the island 
to the English in 1664, the little town at its lower 
extremity had been denominated New Amsterdam. i 
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I1ic Engibti gpremom MmttB Mid Lovekee, mth 
a scandalous waal of yeMmtiim far JDvlch'oogDO- 
mens, dubbed the toim N«w- York. In i679 £n* 
gland aad H<4laa4r'Weie al war. Duriag thia war» 
which coBiiattad' ahoul two yearo« a DuU:h fleets 
Qoiumandod by Comnodores Cornelia Bvertaon, jr 
and Jaeob Benches, CapOuns Andionio ColTe, Nieo- 
iaa Baes, and Ab. Fierd. Van Zyll, sailing in this 
direotioa, rec^uxed New Yorky in Aogost 1673. 
la cQinpUaient to. the Prince of Prange, they named 
tl|e town N9W Orange. But they retained it <Mily 
for a- short tim^ ; yet their short administration was 
80 peci^iar and glorioos, that the whole of our article 
shall be devoted t9 ihe history of that period. It 
was at this remarkable era, tlmt the view we hare, 
placed on our ^t. page was <taken. It was origin- 
ally published in Amsteardam, in JloUand, and waa 
inscribed : — Nisttw Amsttrdmn onlang Nieuw Jorek 
g£fumU ende h»nomen^ de ifeierlanders op dan 24 
Aug. 1673 ; which being interpreted, signifiea» New 
Ajnsterdam lately caUed New York^ md, retaken hy 
the Dutch 4m the 24^ ii^grttf ^, 1 673. 

IX may be-well to remijdd the reader, that New 
York was first discovered by Henry. ^udsoOv >» 
English navigator employed by the Putch East India 
Company, in 1609. A few yearn after, a few trading 
aiid^hiag huts were erected op the lowei; fxtremity 
of thejisbind« For twenty years from thisperiod^ 
we know but Uttlo of ^e progreaa of the settlement 
and it may be legitimately considered the '< dark age" 
of our history. In 1629 Govemour Wouter Van 
Twiller arrived and tpok the command pf Ne,w Amr^ 
sterdaoK His administration continued nine years, 
mat haa been humorously iUnstnOed by Mr.Irviug. 
After him succeeded William Kieft, who also admin- 
iatered nine years, via. until 1647. Then fiaUow^ 
tlie- paasperetis. government of the -iflUiMntal Peter 
SUiyvesanty which lasted seventeen years, when he 
vas compelled to surrender to the Engiiah. Under 
him, Tiz./in ^656, the city waa laid out into stivets. 
It then oontainedaboul 120 house8,.8nd one thousand 
inhabitants, indnding a wuneroua ga^iastt. The 
first map and survey of the lots was ,made by Gov. 
StttjTveaant in 1.660, and transmitted to thedirectOKa 
of the West India Cknapany at Amsterdam. In 
1664, Ghadea IL of Engiaad,4[raated to his brother 
the Did^e of York and Albany, an exieaaiye territmry 
which .include this c<rioBy. AsmaUimmpnentwaa 
fitted fut in £«g)and tor act agsinst the J>utoh.here, 
who, however, speedily saboiitted. The E^gUfib 
govenumrs, Rishiud Nicolls and Francia Laariace, 
held doOMAMm oMr theae territones ibr the -iqfiRce 
of nine yeais, when they were rec^ptorad by the 
Dutch. 

The Otflch fii0t.aaohiired <# << Kbuah." .at th^ 
;Naiw»*iJfUilr 1C73. A awMWduHl ifte^lyt ^ 



Aoguai feHowisg, a»d aiUr the aunepider of liie 
town which took- plaoe with lillle r^ws^aGe, e^«^. 
tinued^for a abort time in the NorA river. .. Wh^n il, 
retimed to HoUand, the yftegatt Zee^iond;' coq^ 
manded.by Cesgi, $vertsen, md the Surrinam» a 44; 
guiQi ahip under the control of Gov. Gqlve, were lefl^ 
at the solioitasion.of the .burgomasters, for.the {so-k 
teption of the city. 

^ The ceunoil of war of the couquerors imm)»di-st 
ately tranaferred its aessiona from the fleet, to Fort 
William liendrick. They orga^[iized themselves imoi 
a military tribunal of supreme authori^, aad ^tm^ . 
menoed remodelling the government of lfae< city, it^ 
conformi^ to its ancient cuatoms and the ^sigenojr, 
of the period. They accordingly re^^establyhed then 
order of achout burgomasters and achepensi .bat. 
retained the oiBce of mayor, adding to it that of; 
auditor of the military cpunciL At a call pf tbe^ 
citizens, a sheriff, six burgomasters, and fifteea^ 
schefiens were elected by a majority of votes,. An-t 
thonio Colve waa commiasio^ed govemour mider ths^ 
provisional sanction of the sutes-general and thi^ 
Prince of Omnge. Cornelia Steenwyck waa qfh: 
pointed coimsellor of state, and Nicholas Bajwriaa^ 
secretary of New Netherlands, wad as geheim ee/^rf^ 
eer, w recorder of secrete ; as vendu meestfr^ of, 
auctioneer, and as book-keeper and leceiver-geaeapl, 
of the revenues. The military tribunal thus relieved 
from the principal burden of civil afiaira, proceededr 
to deliberate, upon measurea for the permanent aacu- 
rity pf. the city. A. Qode of sanguiuary military lav; • 
was paaaed; the strictest discipljine enforced amouig; 
the soldiers; the mayor, at .the hei^i of the ei^, 
militia, held daily parades ia front of the. City Hall ; 
every evening he received the keys 'of the fort faoia 
the principal guard, and, accompanied by a sej^ypfo^ 
and abc armed soldiers, proceeded tp lock the qly. 
ga^s, and atation the '< citizen on guard" aad night 
watchea, and returned, the keys to the cbmmandio^p 
ofEcer. At di^light he performed the same du^ \t\ 
opening the gates. During the time the gates were 
locked, no person waa allow^^to go upon t£e ** xam*, 
parte, bulwarks, *rQndeels or batteriea of the ci^^" 
on pain of .corporal puaiahment, and if any pemoa 
*^ without any .distinction,*? entered or left the cityt 
^zcept-thiough the ciQr gates, death was ^ P«Md^r 
The soldiers were daily paraded ,and exerqised a^ 
the foit, and the guard mounted upoa the ramparte ^ 
aentineU ,ware aUtioned at the gatea, thereoeUU 
playe4 erery morning At daybreak, the t4^toe beatei^ 
every evening at nine o'clock, at. the time pf . the 
ringing 4>f t\ie.jptty ^, and the daily diachargea oT. 
muafceti^ and the occaaional roar of cannon, rever? 
beratiiag on eyeiy aide, warned, the neighbourhood of. 
the presence M^d watchfi4peaa pf the military an. 
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* Itailaiydiieipliiid wit TArf'ctrie^ enferoed. A 
«^lpanl'« gwd Wfltii on duty eyery day, when the 
iMiiketB were examined by Ibe sergeants and corpo* 
nab. Tbey irere also on-duty at one o'clock in tiie 
atemeoDv and on Sunday at noon, when the gates 
irtrere sfaaL The transactions of every day, were 
Mpcirted to the govemour by a lieutenant or an en« 
sign. At nine o'clock, when the /<p-torwas beaten, 
dl the soMi^TB and sailors were permitted to go to 
risqi, ^ without making any noise.'^ There was an 
eiioer, but a grade only above a common soldier, 
eMM. an adelh&rstf whose business it was to go die 
Monds and visit the sentinels, from time to time 
tengthe night, and also to. see that the soldiers 
kept their bartaoks and difellings clean, and that no 
dilt.or water was thrown into the ibrt; The duty of 
dbe corpoi^ was to see that the muskets were kept 
dean and well charged, and th^t the accoutrements 
were in good order ; that not more than three or four 
men went.at once to dine; that no strong liquor was 
intioduced into the guard-house ; that (he soldiers 
#ere properly instructed and disciplined, and ** that 
neither butch nor Engf ishmeh entered the gates of 
llie foil withont pemrisi^ion, the magistrates of the 
city only excepted", much less* that any person what- 
soever should walk on the hatteriesP They were 
<toged to read the code of military law every time 
they were on guard, *< that lio one might in future 
presume to pretend his ignorance." 

^ This code, from ail-'we can learn of it, must have 
b^en rather sanguinaiy and severe. The penalty 
ibr die fimt crime of blasphemy, was confinement 
da bread and water three days ; the Second offence 
was punished by perfbncting the dfiender's tbngue 
#idi a hot iron, and b«iishing him the province. 
For mutiny ; for leaving his corps de garde withont 
permission from his corporal ; for remaining at night 
out of the fort withont permission of his eaptain ; 
for challenging to fight ; for disobcyinghis snperiour ; 
for ^' opposing hitaself to his officer or commander :" 
fbr neglecting his duty when on service ; for leaving 
his 'post, or isleeping^on guard, the sotdier ^ should 
hwe his life without any mercy." For wounding 
another so that blood ensued, he shotSd lose his hand. 
IT he went out or came into the fort except through 
dte ordinary gate, or cried for assistance in any fight 
or itftrifb, he *' should be hung and strangled." 
Drunkenness w^ punished by cashiering knd ban- 
iifhing die offender fhmi his company. : If a sddieir 
did not appear on parade, he was placed on the 
wooden korse^ whose back . was not unlike a large 
saw. All offenders were conducted to the gaol, the 
whipping-post, the wooden horse, die gi^ows, or to 
the transport ship, by an officer cidled the pretoft 
matskoM. If guilty of a libel On ^e good'burgo- 
aasters, dun he was conducted to a stakoi^wiUi a 



biidle in his novili, tods undMr bis am, and an ap- 
propriate label on his breast. laMktioii to the diis- 
tribntion of rations, we desire to note one particulnr, 
finr the especial enlighleimient of oar modem com- 
missaries. No ttdenft spirits were permAted to be 
circulated amsngst die soldieis ; but instead, every 
seven men received per week a half vat of saudl 
beer. 

The ,emi government, which was oslensibtv 
vested in the govemonr and his cotmcfl, was suflt 
ciently rigid perhaps to correspond widi'the military. 
Citizenship was divided into Cfroot Burgerreckt and 
Klein Bitrgerreeht^ or great citizenship and snmll 
citizenship. Merchants and traders were not onlv 
compelled to pay a duty fbr the privilege of becom- 
ing small citizens, butdso to pay a Tecogmdonduty, 
a duty to the publick whaif, a duty to the publick 
padk -Atiy, or store-hoUse, a duty to the overseer of 
the weigfa-scalee, and a duty to the cyek meesUr^ or 
weigh-master, for marking their wei^ts and meas- 
;ures in conformity to the true Amsterdam standard. 
A house was provided for oiphans and widows, who 
were placed under toees meesters, or orphan masters. 
The city fences were Viewed and regulated by rpjr 
meeitert} and the overseers of the fbre engine in- 
q)ected all reed and straw roofs and wooden chim- 
ne3rs. There was also a court-messenger, whose 
mtdtifarious dudes were, to summon pardes to couit, 
to await the orders of the govemonr and cooncil, 
sing with the school, read in chuieh on Sunday, 
assist fit bmying the dead, and attend in tolling the 
bell; a ^ first conunissary of marriage afiairs," whs 
determined all matrimonial controversies, an officer, 
by the bye, who wOiild bexif no small vtiBty at the 
present day ; a '* comptroller Of die revenue^ of the 
company's wind-miE,^ who inspected aN grain be- 
fore it was^ sent to the mill ; and a city's^ioalinas- 
ter, who was M-officio, derk, chorister, and consoler 
df the sick! 

But notwidistanding the strictneao of the military 
discipline,- and the ti^ care of the civil government, 
wholesome amusements of till kinds,''were not only 
allotted, but'ehdouragbd amongstdle citizens. Ther 
consisted in dancing what were called thb hipsey- 
saw, nhufile-shufile, and sinfple reek, which wen 
dbubdess quite as interesting \a the modiern gallo- 
pade and wahz. Cards, nine^pins, balls and trick^ 
tMtck weke frequent, and'* plucking the goose" af> 
forded mneh amnsement. They were went alao to 
sRiuse ihemselves in firing guns, beating die dmin; 
and piMidng May-trees in new-yeai^s and May-day. 
It was a custom, common among Iheae pe^e, when 
a marriage was oel^rated, to plant^a Mayrpole be- 
fore the door of the bridegroom, bonad around with 
ragged s^iings ; the'sottree wlie i c e this eorioaf 
^lacCtee origniated, we have noi all«iBi|ifed to ex 
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plmrf . P«i!»M of phwim teqiMwiljr sitiM to Nut 
lalandt naw G0Y«(npw'8» Pavo^ia, now New Janey, 
«r to '* Brf^akelen ;" Jbut we aee no, mention of b^a^ 
fQcmg; that pecoliacitgF se^ms .to. bdoogto the de> 
•oendants of theee ancient rand faonooraUe^ peot>le. 
In additioQ to tbeae ipiwta, they.ei^efed ito ennsr- 
Ue privilege of promenading die ^leaMre gronnda 
of ihA oity. To render onraefares intdUgible to a 
modiDm deata^n of tbe town, we will esqilaiay that 
we mean by pleaauire grouxtida, '* largii open apaeea' 
remaining withoal bmidings," for the heahh and 
qooAh^ convenience and pleasure of thoae. who >felt 
disposed to walk npon theja and draw a biealh of 
pare air. Piacatkiry excursiona by day and by nigh^ 
were .frequent, and the> ladiea and gentlemen, gids 
and boysi were fOnd of ran^Ming to the conunona, 
now the city pai;k» to gather nuU tmd strmeberrieg! 
Oftentimeaj.alao, parties of pl^asttie were obaerved 
^valhing and riding to the^T^y's Valley^the ^olel^ 
Beftmxnrs KnufdhMcf^ the Bouwery, Codear'a 
Hook, Sapekanlkan* Bloemeod' Dal, Niew Har- 
laem, Spyt den Duyvel Kill, or even as far as 
Yreedeadal.* ^. . V - 

X Nnmereoa evehaids, gardens, pleasore groonds^ 
akbonrs and fereat txees, ornamented and shaded the 
dty. The ai^Mctaf the town waa. diversified by 
hiUandd^le.^ Its eminenees were-olnatered with 
baildinga, and the whole formed a beautiliiil.piolure 
ftom the water. The city ooii^>rieed many Jiand- 
eome hQUSes, eoo^tructe^ of pliun and glased biaek, 
and of. rock stone, and eovered with jred and black 
ijleii. Iteontained about three hnndced buildings, 
and twent^five hundred inhabitants, ineIttding-t#o 
«r three oompsines in ganrisen, and three oompanies 
of citizen soldiers. 

*The expefisea incurred In repsiriag. die i«Mrtifica> 
tiona, and providing, for the piiitick df fianca, amount- 
ed this year, 1673, to eleven ihousaoad gilders. In 
consequence of these *' eaccesatve expenses,? a. tax 
was levied i^nthe weakhiest inhabiiiinla^ " aa often 
similar occunrencea- had been put in. practice in 
our Fatbnland.^ One bvmdred and thir^foor ea- 
tates were taxed, which in the sggiegate were vakied 
a* about i6d5,|Q00,'a sum which would hardly equal 
a firarth part of the vake of the individual pn^mrty 
of some of thtt.desceadanta of thoae -*'. wealthy in-* 
habstants." .^ k 

^ Gold and silver wwre yefy scarce in the ancient 
eity, and the cunwncy in \ veiy unsound tuA fiueta- 
«ltng sliitew .ThenMuat^raof the.giM|>el, sod the 
West India company's ofiosia end setvants, were 



* iVbliL notcvsan gwiyelhoiicJi, wu QraadfotlMr's andei^ 
wood Tlie iColck, was the fraah pond a little north of the spot 
liow catted the swamp. SapokaiUkan, kf now Ghnsenwich irH- 
M^ m BleoiBisgdA Vnakndt^ it new 



paid in seawant orheavera. Ten' yearn btfinre'ddB; 
beavers were vahmd at £\A.O. Seawant, was Urn 
name of Indian mdiiey. It waa called aba wam- 
pum, or peagae. It consisted of beads formed Of 
the sheUa of the quahmug^ aapecies of clam.. MoM 
stripy, the wanpumf was taken from the p^si** 
winkle* and was white;, while the qnalhaug benM 
intereUack. Their canent vake^ was six beada of 
the^ whiter or three of tiie. black, for an Engiiiai 
penny. In the time of Govemour Kieft, we are iH^t 
ihcmed, dmft a vast deal of bad seawtfnt, '"-naa^ 
Tough things imported from other f^aees,'* waa'hl 
circulation, vriiile the ^* good sj^endk seawant,uani 
-ally called Mankaiian^s seawant^ was out of sights de 
exported, ^faich must cause &e ruin of the comi'> 
tryr* .He,, therelbre, endeavoured to.eiqpel Aie 
coars^ seawant, by d^»reeiating iia Taltte* Af[ildsi 
waa 3s. 4d., a M» was 8H bushels, and a sckipd 
'tbree.faurths.of abudieh . .> 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENplRAV^NO. 
Fio. L The Caps^^ now the Batterji. The doh 
of buildings nearest the fort, formed PofU'l -strfnn^ 
which then extended only toWhitehaU stieft 9e- 
twei^i Pearl street and the.forty 'stood the la|ge 
wooden horse ten or twehe feet higjb, withaoiedg^ 
back, on which th^ culprit was seated, and bis lejpi 
fiistened with a chain to an iron stirrup, and som% 
times a weight waa. fastened to ^ foot. 

3, 3. The publick wharf and dock, built by the^ 
burgomasters of the city, a^ut 16^8. Heye i^spelf^ 
loaded afui unloaded, and a wbariage duty wa^, e^ 
acted of eight ativera peir last. Tkey are apw.% 
partof Whitehall 8tceet» . 

4. An q>en space called markt-^mitf ^ aiarket* 
field, 3vhere a market wi^ former]^ hi|ld, ai^ aii a;it 
nnal £ttr or cattle-show. A lane .ran froqi thia fi^lUk 
to Broad strcfft, an^ l^a been called Marketfield. 
street, a9d. Petticoat' lane... 

.5. The market ^us|^ erected in, 1656. . 

'jfi. A. bridge across A» Gentlem^'s canaL .... 

7. Smet^^aei^ mayf Hanover square. 
, 8* Smet or Smith f treet Une, afterwaida called 
Sloal^lane. , , 

9. -The Burger's^ or citizen's path... 

}0.. The .city wall, made gC Qaith, thrown 49 
from a moat dug in 1653, bpfm the East to the North 
river, at first four or five feet deep and ten or eleven 
broad, sloping at thf bottom. On the top of this 
wall, was a closely connected line of palisades, ex-^ 
tending from the Wate;i^ gate fdong the north aide of. 
the present Wall street to the North river. ^ 

II. The Lady's Vall^, a ^shionable report in 
the days of Governour Kieft, . denominated after*- 
wards Maagdep&etj^ or Yirgin'a^ path, and nonr 
known as Ma^en. lani^. Jn ^fid^^if Wfa cfH^. 
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QneD In^^aad the bud lietveeii it waA the bleek 
hiHue was add for twenty ahilliiiga per fool. 

A* Fort Orange, or Albany Slof^. In the fiast 
iker is seen the Surrinam, besides some smaUer 
vessels, as the '' Snaeuw, and the City Legliter.^ 
When forein^ vessels arrived, all the *' skij^ers, bar- 
qoiiNrs, and boatsmen in the cityi" were comauinded 
Uy secure themselres under the stem of 4he Surri- 
pun, under penalty of having all their vessels burnt 
In the time of Van Tviller and Kieft, but few ves- 
sels arrived.; but during Stiiyvesant's ada^inistratioD 
# the aiaifivals were quite numeroim. 

B. ' The flag staff Whch vessele anived the 
iag was hoisted. - 

C. Fert Mwterdam, called Jaaes Fort bythe 
Gaglish. In 1673, i» was '•tFort Williwn Hendrick." 
Il was ereoted in 1635, by Gov. Von TwiUer, ne^ 
kctsd by Kieft, repaired and eurrounded by a stone 
wdll by Gov. Stnyvesant, and deraoUBhed and the 
ground levelled in 1790 and '91. It was situated 
directly south of the Bowling Green, on high ground, 
was 8'rigular square, with four bastions, two gates, 
uid forty-tWo cannon. ^' . 

D. The stone prison house, or gaol; 

E; Gerefmneerde Kerch. The Reformed Dutch 
Church was elected witMn the fort, by Govemour 
Kittft, id 1642, the fifst church on this island. It 
was ^ stone, and covered ¥?ith oak shmglcs, which 
exposed to the weather, soon Resembled slate: The 
manner in which thi^ church was founded is thud 
^Akted' }^ Captain David Pietersz de Vriez, who 
performed three voyages to New Netherlands, and 
attempted a coleny on - the Delaware, and another 
on Staten Island:— "As f was every day with 
Commander Kied, dining generally at his house 
when I happened lo be at the foK, he told me one 
day that he had now made a fine tavern, htUt with 
dione^ for the Englibh, by #hom, as they passed 
continually with their vessels from New England to 
Virginia, he had suffered much, and who now might 
take lodgings' there'. I told him this iiras very good 
for travellers, but that w'^e wanted very badly n churchy 
for our people. - It. was a shahte'that wh^n the En- 
glish parsed, they should see nothing but a mean 
bam, in which we performed our, worship;' on the 
ddntrkry, the first thing that they in NeW England 
did, when they had built fine dwellings, was* to el'ect 
a* fine church : "wc ought to do the 'same, it**beirig 
supposed that the West India Company were very 
ifealous in protedting the Reformed Church (Calvin- 
ist) agaiiibt the Spanish tyranny, that we had l^bod' 
materials for it, fine oak wood, finld building stone, 
good lime made of oyster shells, b^ing beiter than 
our Hme in Hofiand. Kieff asked me then who 
would like to atieitd to this buildinj^ ? I replied the 
lovers of the informed teligibii, as certainly sofAe of 



them eouM he fooAd. fie to^t^nUe Aat he eopposed 
I nQTself was one of them, a»' I made the propoai- 
lion, and he ni^poaed I tDOUld contvttmte a hundred 
gilders! I reptied thai I agreed to do so, and that 
as he was govemoiir, he shoiddhe the first. Wo 
then elected Joehem Pietersz Kilter, who having a 
set of. good hands, would soon procure good timber, 
he being also a doveut Cslvinist. We elected also 
Jan daeaz'Damen, hscaiMe he. lived near the fott, 
and thes we fonr^^kerfe meesteis" formed the first 
coaaisttMry to superintend the building of the church. 
The govemour should fomish » few thousaisd gilden 
of the company^ moneys and wouM try lo rane the 
remainder by sobscription. The chureh shoidd be 
boiii in the fort where it would be f»ee fmm the 
depredationa of ^e Indians. The bonding was 
soon' started of stone, and wbs eoveied by English 
oarpeaters with slate, split of oak wood.** The 
buUding was 72 fee^longf 59 broad; and 16 feet high, 
and cost «ipwaids JB416* The town bell was re- 
moved lo this chorohy and was appropfiated for a 
variety of singidar uses. 

F. The govemour's house, built by Tan TwiUer, 
partly of logs and brick. T^ secretary^ e4Bce 
was at the norih* gate, at the noith-east bastion ef 
the fort. From this office the fiietpest rider started, 
in. 'the commencement of this yeav, (1678) to go 
onceamooith Hto Boston, and HanfoidrConnectioni, 
and other places aloiig* the road." «* In obedience 
to his saered ihajesty's'.commandsf'Who enjo3me8 ail 
his aubjeets, in their distinel colonyes, to enter iaia 
sc strict allyance and eorrespondency with each 
other, as blwwise for the admlicement ^ negotin- 
tion» tinde snd eivill eomnerce, and for a mom 
!speedy intelligence and dispatch of aftyres,** tbe 
messenger /Was appointed to^proceed on tiia fint of 

, Januasy of this year. It was aceordingly proclainiedy 
thit *.' If any, therefore* have an^ letter* or small 
portable geods to .bee conveyed to Hartford, Con- 
necticett, Bonton, or any other parte in the road, they 
shall bee carefnUy deliveindF seeovdiBg t» the di- 
reotions, by a s^vorie messenger aind peet, who is 
purposely employed in. that alfayre." 

G. Tha magaainea or puUiek store hoosea, or 
Patk-ku^sen of Oie Dnich West India Conqpany, t&o 
^< lords patroons?* of'tliis city,> were sitaaled m 
Winckel straet, now Stone Street. . . . 

H. The weight or bafamev^ erected by Gov 
Stujrv^aanfc, and the>' standard* wpightn and nieasurss 
'kept .in the Iwlaneerhoaaey wewaecdrding eo those 
of the city of Amsiordam/ *" 

I. The Heeren Graeki, or Gentleman's Canal, 
now Qfoad street. It was called ftieMoati in KiefTa 
time, and t]be Great Dyke, as the close of the Bng^ 
lieh Gov. Lovelace^'a. sdminiBtmtiaa^ isihe» it wan 
deaned, and the streets of the city paved« It was 
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IHled «p ia H^Tie. Nf^^thft iie€«Ba Qmobt, w^ 
di^ Si^uipm^-vt^y^ or shtep ptstore. From, the 
Hbcren Graeht to the Stadi-kuys, was Hoog straet^ 
High street. 

K. Stadt Huysj State House, pr City Hall, de- 
aofninated also Stadi^kerberg^ ot Cky: Tayeni, situ- 
ated at the coraer ot Hoag-H^lmt^ bow Peavl street. 
In this celebrated btiilding, the most memorable 
affairs ofthe.colpny.were discussed and tr|psacted. 
The first fniblick school waa. held in this house in 
1652 ; it was occupied also as a court-house. Dur- 
ing the civil war between the house oF B&yard and 
Leisler, our colohial Yorlc and Lancaster, one party 
h<4d pos«(e68iox^,of dus house, and returned the firo 
of the other (nun the foit It is beliered that this 
buiicKng^xisted until within a lb w years,-' though in 
a modified form, and belonged to the heirs of Abra- 
ham Brinckerhoof about ievk years ago. ' .^ 

In 1673, at the beat of the drum, half an ^our be- 
fore sunset, tho miUtta }{scuilety) of the city held 
their parade before the City Hall, jacobus Vaii De 
Water, the mayor, is represented at their headl In 
front of the^ City Hall were also the. stocks apd 
whipping-post. In. 1692 th^ English common coun- 
cil ordered " a pillory, cage, and duclung>-stDQl to be 
forthwith built.* In tho rear of this building was 
Mire-lane, a tannery; and a bark mill. It is no^ 
Mill street. 

L. . The Lutheran Chi^rch, or jAUhersche Kfirck, 
on de Warmoes*straet^ (street of vegetables,) now 
Garden street. The liUtherahs, Jews, and Quakers 
(bund Tery Jittle toleration frqm the Dutch. But thp 
English Govemour Lovelace, in 1671, authorized 
the Lntheran t^ongiegatien to. erect a church end to 
** seek beneVolencea for their brethren, here and on 
the Delaware." The nelt ye^, Edmundsoii, a 
Friend from England, was allowed \fi preaph to the 
9f»ciety of his order. . He held at^an ipn the first 
Friends' meeting in die city, and the nagistrates 
attended. 

M. The Water gate and block house^ situated 
at the north-ea^ corner of .the «pres^nt Pearl and 
Wall streets. ' 

N: Smtdt's^'Vaiey, abbroTtated to Smii'9 y%, 
and called by Ihe Engiisb Fly. ' It was a piece of 
swampy land; where Fly Market was afterwards 
situated. .^ . 

O. The Land PoaH&j er City Gate, lA Broad* 
way. The n^all extended' to a fortification in the 
rear oif the present Trinity Church. 

P. The. w^y . to the freah water. . Weg tuit 
wersche wdter, A large . swamp meadow^ which 
communicated by a rivulet with the East river, ot- 
cupied the spot near where Roosevelt street is now 
aituated. The low land below, and which is now 
called the Swamp, was then Beeckman's Swamjj. . 



Q. TfT^a iUab^ or windmill, ^cted ii| 1662| 
on the Company's fmrm in Broadway, between th^ 
present Liberty and Counlandt streets. 

B,. 1. R. 2. R^ 3. RandceU, redoubto, half.moons, 
or round bulwarki* R. 3, is the spot now probably, 
occi^ed by Ap Tontine Cofiee House. ^ 




(The abcv^ cut is « ipecunen of the mode of bfaldiog in the 
ciiy^ of New Orange. The or^nal from which It wis taken was 
etfoiidihg a year or two aiixce.) 

• • " - . • ' ■ ' 

Corlaer's Hook was known by the Indian name of 
Nechtaut. This property, vtogether >v^ith'the Bow* 
ery, was ^wn^d by Jacc^us Van Corlear^ who had 
a plantation there in the time of Van Twiller. Coc- 
laerwas Van TwiMer'e«tnnBpeter, immortalized by 
Knickerbocker. " On the «th of August, 1 636,^ say* 
De Vriez, bpfore quoted, "the fijrst gunner of the 
fort gave a frolick. On ope of the points of the fort 
a tent was erected, and tables and benches placed 
for the invited people. When the glee was now at 
its highest, Corlaer the trumpeter began to blow, 
which occasion^ a quarrel, and'lhe Koopman of the 
st^es, and the Koopman, of the cargoes, gave i\xti 
tmmpeter names. The trumpeter, in rei'engc, gave 
them each a drubbings when they- ran home for 
their swords, ;ind would take revenge of the trum- 
peter, and swaggering and boasting much, went to 
the hpus^ of the govemour, and would have eaten 
die trumpeter ; bat when the wiae was evaporated 
in tl»d moming their o^uriage was somewhat lowered, 
and they did not endeavour much to find the trum- 
peter.'' Qorlaer, it was supposed, was the founaer 
cff Scheneetady^ which i^ the Indjian name for por- 
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Stmtified rocks. 

X. Clay-slate fomiation, indudiiig subocdixiata 
J strata of mica-slate aad gneiss, talc and chlocite 
slates, and quarts rock» with beds of . limestone and 
gypsum. 

.Fossils very nure, zoophytesi prustacea, tnlobites, 
&c. — monoc9tyledonous plants. 

Upper limit of uranium and tantalium* 

2. Graywacke. formation, including subordinate 
Strata of clay-slate, anthracite skUe, and limestone. 
Fossils as in the former, but more abundant ;T-^rin- 
cipal seat of anthracite coal. 

3. Old led sandstone. Fossils rare, shells and 
vegetable impressions ; — short beds of impure c^al. 

4. Mountain limestone (meialUferous limestone,) 
extremely cavernous, in^edding nodules of hom- 
sitono; abounding in metals, particularly copper, 
iron, and zinc. Fossils; Tertebral animals rare; 
corals and testacea numerous. 

Unstrati^ed rocks. 

Granite, sienite, greenstone, diallage apd augite 
locks, serpentine rocks — porphyries, trapp rocks,:^ 
porphyry and trapp b/ecqias* 

Upper limit of native gold in situ, tiui bismuth, 
antimoi^, tungsten, arsenick, and auriferous p3^ite8. 

III. Secondary or floBtz rocks. 

1. Coal formation, consisting of various. strata of 
sand-stone, slate-clay, and bituminous slate (shale,) 
imbedding coal and limestone— only 4eposite of the 
ncue caking.or bituminous coal. ^ ,■ 

Fossils ; abundance of v^otable remains, mostly 
tnonocotyle4onous,, particularly ferns ; — afresh wAter 
bivalves, no marine shells ;— jfishcs. , 
' . Unstratified^ockft ; porphyries and trapp breccifis. 
Last limit of cobait, and cry;stallized gray manga^. 
neae ore. 

Bofie introduces here a red sand-stone formation, 
called in Qermany Todt liegendes (dead layer.) « It 
is not included in tha arrangement of Conybeare and 
Phillips. It includes the io wer red conglomerate of 
the Vo^ges an4 Thuringia, and the ma4y whitish 
saad-stone, or cppper sand-stone of Thuri^gi^ 
. 2' , Magnesian limestone (first flcelz limestone, 
Werner^ — ^Zecbstein, Alpine limestone,) including 
bituminous marl slalCi and copper slate, zechstein 
ttl^d gypsum, in Germany and France ; the magne- 
sian Umestone of England, between the, coal meas- 
ures and i^ed marl ; the magnesian limestone of ther 
Alps, with blackish marls and dolomites, 6lc. . 

Fossils not numerous ; shells, in- the lin^estoue ; 
fishes and vegetable impressions iu the marl slates ; 
marine fossils rare : upper limit of G. I^roductus. 

Unstrati^ed rocks. 

Xrapp and augite ro^ks ; breccias. 

Upper limit of mercury and nickel. 

3 New red sand*stone (saliferous or variegated 
sand-stone ; 2d floBtz sand-stone,. Werner ; red marl,) 
including the variegated sand-stones and marls ol* 
Germany, imbedding gypsum anpl salt, limestone, 
argillaceous iron orp andlig^te;the red marl of 
England, with gypsum and salt beds ; the marly 
sand-stone of the Alps, with black and ycUow lime- 
stone, coarse conglomerate, gypsum, salt and lignite. 
This probably occupies* the great saline deserts of 
Africa, Asia, and central N. America, and i^ probably 
the most extensive of all the recent formations ; at 
every where abounds in s^t springs and salines. 

Fossds. Terrestrial monocotyledons, and soo^o 



conUliaes, oidy in m npfper strata. Acosvding to 
Conybeare %nd Phillips, it is almost entirely desti- 
tute of or^saaicik remains. 

Unstralifie4 rocks. Amygdaloidal tiapp, (Coaf 
bears ;) tertiary basalt (Boue.) 

ThiatformatioiH iot£ngland, is immediately auc- 
ceeded by tha Lias. On the continent tvo othex 
formations intervene. 

. 4. Shell limestone (muschel kalk ; second flcetz 
limestone,. Werner.) It includes the globular lime- 
stone of Germany and Franca; gray limeaioiie» 
with encrinitos, of Salzburg ;^ redduh, with horn- 
stone, of , the Carpathians ; con^pacl^with vegetaUe 
impressions, of^ Recoaro [Italy;] blackish, with 
nodules of galena and calamine, of the'Vicentia. 

Fossils, numerous; cetacaa, plusieaaarna [am- 
phibia.] First appearance of belemnitea aad echi- 
nites.. ■ 

Unstratified rocks, tertiary basalt^ and augite poi^ 
phyry. 

5. Quader aand-stone [white sand-stoae; third 
fliatz sand-atone, Werner J including conglomeraUs, 
potter's oiay* gypsum, and siliceous' msrl, with vege- 
table impressions.and seeds ; and imbedding lignita 
with fossil resin,, hydrate of iron, nodnlea of heavy 
spar,' lead glance and nialiu>hite. U^ier lintiit of 
qarbonate of copper. Fossils ; marine fossils ; dm>> 
noootyledons and dicotyledons, rarely foma. Ua- 
stratified rocks, basalt, in veins. 

6. JuraUmeslone [third flosfa limestone, Werner ; 
lilM . and oolite series, .Conybeare,] including the 
gryphite and oolitic Umestones, the slaty limestone 
with fishes .-and crv»tacea, and tba clay mad with 
pea iron ore, of Germany t. the gryphite limeauma 
OT,piarrc &2eae,and madrepore limestone, of Franco ; 
the lias, and the upper, middle aad lower oolilea, 
[Purbcck andf Portlaind stones, coral, rag, Qxfoid 
clay, cwabrash, Stonesfield slate, forest madble, 
fuller's earth, SlgJ] of England ; the lias and aand- 
stone with lignites, of thQ northern Alps ; the oolite 
and avramuUte limestones of Istria, d^c. ; it imbe& 
lignite, gypsum, sulphate af strontian, icon cxb, d^ 

Fosam. Many n^arine fossils, accamolated ia 
particular spotsi .or layers ; first.nilmmtilite depoaates z 
Crustacea, amphibia, terrestrial mammalia [didelphia, 
with, birds and insects,, in the Stonesfield slate,] 
ferns, fiags, dtc. The amphibia resemble tha 
lacertee, and are of immeose size, probaUy marina, 
[Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, d^c] 

Unstratified rocks,' augila porphyry^ metallife- 
rous ; — ^fanite with schorl, {Tyrol and VioeDttn;] 
basalt and tufi*. 

7i Iron and green sand, including the iron sand- 
stone, with clay and iron ore, and the green aaad 
with foasil resin, of Germai^- ; the iron sand, with 
inxi ore and siliceous wood, of France ; the iiou 
sand, weald <;lay, and green sand, jof England, dec 
It imbeds iron ore, lignite, Ss^c. 

Fossils, numerous, [particularly ferns in ihe iros 
sand,] and dicotyledons; fossil resin; echini, tea- 
tapea, very numerous in the green sand. 

Unstratified rocks, basalt, aad basaltick tuff. 

8. Cludk formation, including the chloritick chalk. 
chalk <marl and earthy dudk of the contineni ; tha 
chalk and chalk marl, of ^ England ; the conipaei 
white linifKBtone of Poland and Russia; tha conl 
and nummulite iimaatoae of the Alps*. It imbada 
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great masses of iiais, ]teticidsaijr m tbe esiAy 
chalk; gypsonit iron pyntest galena, &c. in the 
dttlkmarl. 

Fossils* >This is die line of distio^oa between 
the Temaios of Mnng and eztiiKt species ; none 
found IB the ohalfc or below, having been observed 
. in a living state. Ail its fossils marine ; sharks, 
testacea, zoophytes, particularly echinites, sponges, 
and in the chalk muU fishes and wood — maalodoh 
and cervns [Boue ?} .. . .^ 

Unstratified focks ;, an^te porphyry, ba^t, and 
baaakick tuff. -. 

Uppear limit of galena ? [liie galena of the Upper 
Mississif^ is imbedded in loose earth.] v 

Chalk has not been ibund beyond the limits. c^ 

- IV* Tertiary rocks, inelnding all above the chalk. 
These* are probably local deposiies, .locoupying 
basins above th^ chalk, and >i<r)iiBn thai is wanting, 
above some equivalent formation* Ifhe chalk forms 
the outline of-an immense •!»»», oztonding.frem the 
oentro of England And France^ through Belgium, N 
Germany^ Sileslia, and S. Poland, into Russia, 
jMobably beyond the Vdga^ (it is found o^n that river 
below Kasan.^ On the 'North, it croenes the S. of 
Denmark and Sweden. . The greater part of thi^ 
basin is covered by a deep bed bf sand and gravely 
and the teHiary formations have not been distinctly 
traced ; biA the two English basins i>f London and 
the isle of Wight, and the great Paris basin, have 
been' minutely examiaedy and the exact order of 
their strata aecertained. ' There -ate otner basins in 
the S.'of France, at Nice, BDrpignan,'at the month 
of the Rhone, aiKl paitimilariy Uie. great basin of 
the^jsronne; on the Rhine and Ma)'n,.ahd aiound 
the lake of Constance, d&e. Another extends along 
the Danube through Moravia, Hungary, and Trasr 
syivaflia. * Another occupies the valley of the Po^ 
and extends along die shore of the Adriatick to 
Ofrinto ; another Uie valley of the Amo ; any many 
others lie-aloiig the^ west of Italy, partly covered by 
extinct volcanoes. Another, very extensive, oceu- 
]lies.the S. of Sicily, the opposite 'coast of Tunis 
and the intervening* islands. Probably there are 
others in Spain, Greece, Asia Minor, dtc. — ^The im- 
mense tract extending along the Atlaotick coast of 
tbe United States, from Oape 'Cod to the Gulf of 
Mexico aiid the Mississq;)pi/is probably a 'tertiary 
basin. These baisins do not aU rest On chalk ; the 
latter basin iipproaching near, if not immediately 
resting on the primitive. • -^ 

Boue has generalized die formations of these 
basins, as foUows:^^ 

1. First tertiary sapd^tone ^inolasse, plastick 
clay ftnd saiid,} including the nagelfluh of Sivitser' 
land, and imbedding lignite, amber, ipdlite* sulphur, 
bitumen, and semi-opsis [in Moravia.] » " . 

Fossils. InsOcts, fishes, fresh and salt water 
shells intermingled, not nuiiienms'-^also vegetables, 
and k is said, fotoil bones. - . 

Unstratificd rocks, trachytes, clinkstone, augite 
porphyiw^, basalts, and their conglomepi.tes. These 
rocks abound in zeolites, opals, Ilc. Lower limit of 
leucite, [Boue.] 

2. First terdaryi!mestono[<toafSefilnestone,cal- 
4»ito grdSsierJ iaclgdiMg wn4 and cUy beds, and 
ntaria, and. imbedding jignite. The L^nd^n clay, or 



bine clay, found also in Hvngjptrf and Itaty, is ar 

ranged here# 

Fossils. Fresh and salt water shells abundant, 
panicnldily in the upjper stlrata'; in the London day 
vory varioos and abundant : amphibia^ Imhes, Crus- 
tacea testacea abundant, zoophytes rare, charred 
wood and numerous seed vessels. 
. Uns^atified rocks;, basalt; basaltick, trachytick, 
and pumice conglomerates. 

3. First fresh water formation; including tho 
siliceous limestone of the Paris basin, covered by 
beds of gypsum containing,- the bones of quadrupedjs 
among which are several extinct genera [anoplothe 
rium, faleotheri^m, dtc] < 

Fossils. Fresh water shells, siliceous wooa, 
marine shells in tho lower bed of gypsum, fishes in 
the middle, mammalia and Tresh water ehells in the 
upper. 

4. Second tertiary arenaceous and cnlcareous 
formation [upper marinetj containing beds of marl^ . 
sand and sand-stone, imbedding nodules of hydrated 
iron, flint, hornstone, Sec. 

Fossils, abundant in the marl, particularly oys*^ 
teirs ; rare in the sand-stone ; all marine. 
. Upper limit of oxyde of manganese. 

5. Upper 'f^esh. water formation,, consisting of 
sand, marls, burh-stone, and limestone containing 
flint and4>eds of buxhstone, the last lying uppermosL ' 
Fossils, land and fresh water shells. 

These, terminate the series of regidar and consol- 
idated strata. Above them lie Igose beds of rolled 
stones, gravel, and sand, which have been termed 
Dii^uviuM, by the English geologists, from their 
supposed diluvial origin. These beds contain shells. ^ 
and bones of extinct and living animals, but none of ' 
the. human race. Similar bones are also found in 
beds of clay and marl, formed by the se(;iiment of 
lakes, or the ocean. 

The projper allnvjial beds, the washings, of the sea , 
and rivers, the weathering qf ro<;ks and unconsol« 
idjited strata, dtc. ; with the stony depositee from 
springs, lakes,, d&c, and the formation of vegetable- 
earth iA bogs and marshes, need no arrangement. 
The same may be said pf the effects of volcanoes, 
their lavas, tufas, and ashes. 

This arrangement,^ derived from the examination 
of European formations, has , never been critically 
appl:^ed to those of the United States. There is 
probably, in this country^ a greater simplicity in tho 
arrangement, and a smaller number of members, ia . 
tho sej^ies : but what is here wanting in number, is . 
mad^ up by the immense extent of individual for- 
mations, such. as the primitive,, the cpal, the red 
ou^l, and the^horizontal limestone. 
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OHYMISTRY. 

Om the Npn'metaOiek Volatile Elements Bramme, 
ieime^ Sulphur^ Phesphorms^ and- Selenium; end 
tkeir. Binary Compeunde. 

The principal object of all arrangement in science 
it to assist the memory in acquiring and recafling a 
knowledge of the phenomena of nature ; arid that 
nrraQgement is best which most completely fulfSs 
this primary design.' With this view we have al- 
ready divided the undeconiposed Substances intd two 
classes, viz., the electro-negative, and the elcctro- 
positrve ; but, for further convenience, these it is ne- 
cessary again to sFubdivide ; especially as the first 
class contains only four known and one hypothetical 
(conjectural) body, the existence of which requires 
to be established by further proof. We have, th^c- 
fdre, formed one group of those elements which 
always assume the gasedus Ibrm under the comidon 
cnrcimfistances of atrilospherick temperature and pres- 
sure. Of these, twp belong to the elcciro-negative, 
altd two to the electro-positive class^ and their prop- 
eities we have examined, and their combinations 
with each other. 

We shall now proceed to describe five other sim- 
ple substances : me first of which assumes, at com- 
mon temperatures, the formbf a liquid, and the oth- 
er? of a solid ; but all agree, in bemg volatile, or in 
rising in vapour by the application of a moderate 
degree of heat ; they are all, likewise, conductors 
of electricity, and bad conductors of heat. These 
have been called bromine, iodine, sulphur, phospho^ 
nis, and selenium. The first two are evolved from 
their respective compounds (except with oxygen and 
chlorine) at the positive pole of thb voltaick pile; 
add with oxygen and cMorine, and that other sub- 
stance whose existence, as, we hare said, has been 
rather inferred from analogy thati proved, complete 
ihe number of the electro-negative elements. 

Sromine,^ One of the sottrces of the greatest 
discouragement to those who take but a hasty view 
of the science of chymistry, and a cursory glance 
at chymical systems, is the number of new substan- 
ces and uhusual names with which they are peiplex- 
otf at the first outset of their inquiriest The forms 
of Aiatter ,witlr which they are first presented, are 
not those with which they are most familial ; and as 
they do not at once see the practical sipplication of 
the knowledge 'thus submitted to them, they are apt 
iAJpatiently to give up the pursuit. The fa^t un- 
doubtedly is, that a knowledge of these elementary 
•rtbstarices, very few of which aare prbsentod'to ns 
in nature in their simple state, of even in their binary 
combinations, and a considerable number of which 
are fruits of mod^n research, constitutes the founda- 
tion of the science. The chymical compounds with 
which we are surrounded, and particularly the pro- 
ducts of organization, are of a very intricate nature, 
and a knowledge of their constitution is most easily 
<ibtained by studying the properties of the elements, 
and ascending by th^ ipore simple coft^binatipns to 
the most complex. A large proportion, however, ol* 
the elememary stdwtaniies ' are, as we have before 
mentioned, of very rare occurrence, even in a state 
of jcombination ; and we would guard any one from 

Fkmn a Qnek *7i^ ■gnifyin^ ^a stioiig disagraMble 



the «mmr of Auppediig, d^it.iMc^uhe he . nmy net 
faaTO«iopp(Nrtimicy (^examininf these raro sub- 
stances, a serious obstacle is thrown in tbo maj of 
his advanoement ; for we again affirm, that such a 
sound practieat knowledge of the icience, asevery 
one ought to acquire^^may be attaibed^iy a welk-^ 
rocted study of th^ more common elementaiy piiii 
cMes. 

Braminej as well -as the next object of our iaves* 
tigation Iodine, have only been v^ry lately discover 
ed. Berth '(but especially &e latter) have been coik- 
siderably used in medicine — ^Iodine is aniMt valiia- 
ble remedy inr the cm-e of gailie', a disease pecidiaf 
to the inhabitants of mountainous segions, uid also 
for scrofula and other' diiseases of the glands, they 
are objects of the grefttosi interest to the chymiat ; 
and the study of' their, properiie»< is particularly ' 
structive, on account of the analogy which 
between them and chlonne. 

Bkomine has been obtained in very small quaii^* i 
ties from sea-waler and the ashes of. sea-weeds. 
' If to a liscivium (washings) of the Isctter; or to die ' 
residual liquor of salt-pans, in which sea-water has 
been evitporated for the purpeee of obtaining coiik 
midn salt, a solntion of cyorine in water be /added, 
u deep yellow colour and a peculiar odour wiXL be 
pA>duced. By disdllatioft ami passing the vapour 
over a salt, called muriate Of lime, which detains tiie 
watery part,* a few drops may be obtained of a red 
colour, veiy Volatile and filling the recm^er with 
v&pours likcr those of nitrous acid ; or, alter pasnng 
chlorine into the above-named Uzivium, they may be 
shaken up with some eihcr, which wiM dissolve the 
bromine ; from which it will aeqnira a hyacinth tint, 
and float upon the* surface. Upon agitating this 
solution with caustick potash, it immediately yields 
up the biomino to it ; and the process m^ be re* 
peated wi& the same ether ; and tiius by altemataly 
using the ether and potash, the new substsnces may 
be separator from a large portion of water. The 
bromine is extracted from the potash, by treating it 
Wi& sulphurick acid, diluted with half its weight of | 
water, a'nd oxyde of manganese ; in an analogous 
way to that by which' chlonne is obtained from se»> 
salt. It is given ofiT by distillation in red vapbun, 
winch condense into bladush red drops iu the re- 
ceiver, which should be kepltcool., 
; Bromine is a fluid of a l^acinth-red colour, when 
viewed by light traiuimitted throiiflh thin stiata. At 
a temp'^raturo a few degrefM bdow (^ it suddenly 
congeals and is very brittle. Its pdour is extremdy 
disagreeable and intense ; its tiUXe nnpleasaat and 
very powerful. It corrodes the skin and colours it 
yellow; but not permanently ; it is very poisonous ; 
Its specifick gravity is nearly 3 ; it i^ very volatile ; 
gives off red vapours at common temperattores, and 
boils at II60. ' • 

A taper wHl not bum in its vapour, but it alte» 
the tint of the flame- in air. 

c It is soluble in water, akwhol, and partictdaity in 
ether. ^ 

It docs not redden, but destroys the colour' of lit- 
mus, knd even of indigo. * 

fiROUINE AND aXYGEN. 

Bnmticit Acid Bromine may be obtained in- mma* 
with oxygen, in the form df an acid, by adding #q1* 
phurick acid to a solution of a salt, which w^l M 
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h^fcttftar dcisMU^ lilted BnHiHi(r.0f B«iyt«» «s 
loiii; as any jpiic^tt^i^ jj> pfoduced. : ,. 

Uromick a^id in^aolaMoA luui scarcely Juiy odour, 
but ppaB098o# ai|:«oid:t9gt6» sad rodd«n% and gjndnr 
ally dealioya tfaf |i>li|d coIpmi ^f ^liniiB. Uw pioba 
bly a compound of 

1 eqinvaleHtof bioaiuie • . • -• 75 
5 ditto of mfg&a - • - • 40 : 



It is therofbre 
and nitrick acida. 



and its iMunber is . 115 



in its. natwe to th^ cUorick. 



' BRbBHIJR AND HTD^OGEif. 

Hydtrhbromiek Aeii, '. Hydrogen mixed with the 
rapour of brpmine. and exposed to the light of the 
sun undergoes no change ; but on intmducing a 
lighted eandle, or a redhot iron into them ixture, 
combination ensues in the vicinity of the heated 
body,Vut not with explosion/. A colourless gas pos- 
sessed of acid properties,%.liius |enerated, vhich 
is distingiLished.by the name of hy£»«broBnck acid. 

It is rapidly absortied by water, but may be pre- 
served .over mercury. It may be abundantly pro- 
duced from a mixture of bromine and i^iosphorus^ 
slightly rooisten'eid. ' li produces dende white va- 
pours in Uie air from combination with its watery 
rapour, and possessea a strong irritating odour. . The 
solution in water is colourless, find possesses the 
principal- propertieis of the gas. - .. 

The hydro-bromick acid is decomposed by chlo- 
rine, which combines with its hydrogen, forming 
oitHiaiiGk acidf and sets the bromine free. 

The decomposition of hydro-bromick apid, by sub- 
stances which combine with, ijis bromine, words 
half the volume of pure hydrogen.. Hence. its com* 
position is , , 

1 equivalent of bromine - • -75 
1 ditto of^irflrdgeti . ; • 1 

and its eqnivdent 76 

It is therefore analogous in its composition to 
muriatick acid. 

BROMDlE AND CHLOIUNR 

' Chlorine of Bromine. By parsing chlorine 
through bfomme, and condensing the vapours which 
aiiso at a low temperature, a reddish-yellow fluid 
may be obtained with a very penetrating odour, and 
disagreeable taste. It is very fluid and Tolatile. 
Metab in a finely-divided state take fire in its va^ 
pour. The solution of this compound in water, has 
Mrong bleacTiing powers: 

lODDIR* 

Iodine h another undecompotmded substance, 
which has lately been extracted from the ashes of 
sea-weeds, or the substance called kelp, whicR is 
kr^ly produced oil the western c6asts of Scotland, 
and used for making soap. Its discovery preceded 
that of bromine, and, like it, its prcmerties bear a 
strong analogy to those of chlorine. It is a very re- 
markable fact, although no usefid inferenct) has yet 
been drawn from the remark, that the three most 
• FhMn a Qveik woid, vgnilyiBa ''ViQlst-oolomL'* 
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electro-negatiive bodiM; aex% ta oqrg^n, cpnnected 
as they likewise are, by common propeJfties, exkt 
abnosl exclusively in the. ocean and its inunediate 
productions. * ' 

The soluble parts of ielp^ dissolved in water, af- 
ford, tipon evaporation, a salt called carbonate of 
soda;. and after its extractkH;!, an uncxystsUizable 
ssstdue remains. When sulphiirick acid is poured*. 

rtliisy in a retort furnished with a receiver, beau- 
violet vuwuis make their appearance, which, 
are condensed in. crystalline . plates of. tho colom: . 
end lustre of plumbago (black lead). T^s,e crys- * 
tab may be coUeqted- and dried between folds of 
blotting-paper. The addiition of a,small quantity of . 
bxyde.of manganesie facilitates the process of exr^ 
traction. 

Iodine, thus obtained, is solid at ^19/ prdinar%' 
temperatures, ii| the. shape of scales or. plates oif . 
regular forms. * Its colour is dark gray ; and it pos- [ 
sesses a metallick lustre. It is soft and friable, and , 
may easily b^ rubbed into a fine po.wder. Its taste is 
liot and acrid, but it is yery. sparingly soluble in, 
water. . It is pobonous in- large doses, but is used, 
in medicine. At 60^ of Fahrenheit, it is nearly fiyo 
tiipes as heavy as water. It produces a yellow stain , 
upon the- skin, which speedily disappears. It fuses 
at 225% and assuines the mstick form, under the 
pressure of the atmosphere, at about 350^. Ip this 
state, when it is of a beautiful purple colour, it is 
124 times heavier than hydrogen; and as it.com-, 
hines with that element in equal volumes., this num- 
ber represents the weigh( of its combining proper-, 
tion, or equivalent. ' 

It has the property of forming an insoluble com-* 
pound with starch, of a beautiful blue colour ; and , 
its presence may thus be detected in very minute 
proportions. 

^ lODiNB AND oxr^m, i 

lodiek Apid, Ipdi^ b not altered by being heat - 
ed in on-gen gas ; but when exposed to the protox 
tyde.9f chlorine, whiph Jiolds thb el^nei^t by a vory 
slight attraction! there b an immediate action^ iia. 
colour changes to a bright orange, and a liqi^id bj 
/omied. By t^ apjpbcation of a gentle heat, a|i< 
orange compound of iodine and chlorine rises in ya^] 
pour« and another e^ iodine and oxygen remains. 

It b a white, semt-transparent sohd, without smell, 
but with, an astringmit - and soiqr taste. It ma}*^ be 
called iodick acid. 

• It b decomposed by^heat, and thesole prDductf 
are iodine and. oxygen 1 13^ grains afford 9St^ cv^3ilCk, 
inches of ^tha. lat^ gaa,,J>y weight 3.15 gmB«», 
Hence it b covDppsod of ■' ^ .^ 

1* eqtdvaleni of iofine - • • IM 
5 ditto c^ oxygen • . • 40 

and its nnmbor b 164 

Its composition is therefore analogous to that of 
chlorick' acid. It b soluble in water, and its solu-" 
tion first reddens, and then destroys, blue vegetaM« 
colour^. 

Iodick acid, when mixed with charcoal, sugar, - 
sulphur, and other combustible bodies, detonates 

Tn the application of heat Tlie solution co ryo d a s 
metals, gold and platmum not except^. ' 
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I(»dine absorbs chlorine, and ibnxis with it an acid 
solid compound, nrhose nature is not yet perfectly 
understood. 

IODINE AiW HTDROOKN. 

Jfydriodiek Add. When iodine is heated in hy- 
drogen gas, an- expansion of volume takes place ; 
an acid gas is ibrmed which is rafodly absorMd by 
water, and is acted upon by mercury so readily, that 
it cannot iuiig be |Nreserved over that raotal. 

The sa(ne gaseous compound' is produced in 
abundance by Uie action of moistened iodine and 
phosphorus on each other. The oxygen of the 
water Combines with 4he phosphorus, and the hy- 
drogen with the iodine. The mixture may be dis- 
tilled in a retort, and the gas received into a vessel 
filled with common air; which, by a proper arrange- 
ment, it will expel by its superionr gravity. It dbs 
been called hydriodick aeid. 

The gas is colourless; ha» a very sour taste, and 
pungent odoiur, and reddens blue vegetable colours, 
without ultimately bleaehing then^. 

It is decomposed by mercury, which unites with 
the iodine, and leaves half the original volume of 
pure hydrogen ; it is therefore a compound of equal 
volumes of iodim^ in its elastick state, and hydrogen. 

Now, 50 cubick i-nchds of iodine 

have been found to weigh - - 131.3 grs. 
and 50 ditto of hydrogen - - 1.05 



which would make the weight of 
100 cubick inches of hydriodick acid 



132.35 



and this agrees very nearly with direct experiment 

I Cs composition b}*^ weight is 

1 equivalent of iodine - - 124 
1 ditto hydfogen • • . 1 



and ife number 



195 



The solution of hydriodick 'acid in water gives 
clflr white vistpoura, and, when saturated, has a den- 
sity of 1.7. It does not act upon mercury, although 
in the gaseous litate, it attacks it powerfully. Chlo- 
rine takes the hydi:t>gen from this compound ; Bniri- 
anck acid is formed, and iodine Hberated. 

IODIDE AND TfTTBOGSN. 

Iodine of Nitrogen, Iodine and nitTOgea cannot 
be made to unite direMly ; but if Mine be sem in ^ 
solution of ammonia in water, the litter is meomr 
peeed^ its hj^rogen unites witfi one part of the 
iodine, and its nitrogen with Mofter. The krtter 
compoiHid is 4>recipitated in the fomv of a -bK>«n|8h 
black sidbstance, which is tb<^ iodine of oitrMfen. 

Like the chloride of the same element, it is high- 
ly exploinve. It de^aatea yiolendy, as soon as it is 
dry ; and the slightest pressure produces the same 
effect -even yrh&n moist. It is. sypposed, to con- 
sist of 

3 equivalents of iodine - - - 372 

1 ditto ' nitrogen » • 14 

But all attempt^ to! collect tbe oroducts of iu de- 
tonalioii with accuracy have failed. 



loiM akd Bf§mim. lodino a^peatft lo form two 
compounds with bromhie ; the first is a solid, whic^h, 
when heated,, gives off reddish brown vapours ; the 
second dontaias an additional proportion of iodine, 
imd is a dark-colowed liqutd. Their properties have 
not been minutely examined. 

It is a< curious fact, that ehlocine takss hydrogea 
from brollnnef and hromine feorariodiBe ; but the il> 
finities of these ihtee bodies for oxygen are in Jm 
inverse order. ^ 
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V : THE COMMON ^MZSL 

pervos ViifinlaiMis. 

The Common Deer is the smalleiit American spe- 
cies at pi;eseRt knowii, and is found throughout the 
coimtry between Canada in the north and ue banks 
of the Orinoco in South America. Ini various parts 
of this exteiKsivo xange, oonsidoiahle: varieties in 
size and colouring are presented by this species, 
though these being accidental and mutable, require 
no especial description. 

The common ^eer is more remarkable for general 
sleudemess and delicacy of ibrm, than for size and 
vigour. The slightiiess and iength of its limbs, 
small body, long and slim neck, sustaining a narrow 
and almost pointed head, give the animal an air of 
feebleness, the impression of which is only to be 
counteracted by observtfi^ the animated eye» the 
a?ile and playml movements, aod admirable celerity 
of its course when its full speed is exerted. Then 
all that can be imagined of grace and swiftness of 
motion, joined with strength sufficient to continue a 
long career may be realized. 

The common deer' has always been of great im- 
portance to the aborigines of America, as an abun- 
dant source of food and raiment, nor has its value 
beei^ leas to the pioneers of civilization in their ad- 
vances into the tmtrodden solitude of the west. The 
improvemeutiB in agrictdture have lon^ tinte render- 
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M Hm <$p03r «f fa«d of ewipmiiitelV Itofo Ti^tio '-timid animal, the nuiles' are teiy nmcH diftnosed'to 
•to tlie white iiiaii,yet..Ta8t naiobeimvef this. 8pecie»4 war with each>other during the season ot their sex* 



»re annualiy destrof ed^ equiUy for the sake of their 
flesh, hides and honis. Judging by tlie qnantity of 
. skins bfonghl to our markets, and oaloutainig the 
average number of common deer destroyed doinig 
. thp iime which has elapsed since the seulement of 
t lUe country, wo may faaa an imperfect neiicm of 
ih«. uggr^gute number and prodactiveness of this^ 
spucies ; which, notwithstanding tikis* estensire con- 
sumption, does not appear to be very rapidly dimiit- 
ishin^, if we exe^t ijid iaimediste vicinities of very 
.thickly-peopled districts. Even m these, where the 
desuuction of deer, (hiring the breeding season is 
prevented by law, the'increase seisms quite equal to 
the demand, and such humane and judicious provi- 
sions will probably preserve this beautiful race to 
adorn the forest long after the species is extenai- 
nated in situations where it is not ^us protected. 

The common deer is possessed of keen senses, 
especially of hearing and snielling ; the sight, though 
good, does not appear to equal in power the senses 
just named, upon which thf safety of the animal 
most immediately depends. ^ 

It is ther^ore necessary for the hunter to approach 
the deer against the wind, otherwise he is discover- 
ed by the scent, at a^ great distance, and hid objects 
are entirely frustrated. The slightest noise excites 
the attention of the de^r, and. his fears appear to be 
more readily awakened. by this cause than any other ; 
while, on the contrary, the sight of nnaccUstofhed 
objects seems rather to arouse curiosity than to pror 
duce terrour, as the animal ^ill frequently approach^ 
or stand gazing, intently, until the bmiter steals 
close enough 40 fire with fatal aim. ^ - 

The deer, in herds o^ various numbers^ frequent 
the forests and plains at^cent to the rivers, feed- 
ing principally upon the Suds and twigjs of trees and 
slmibs, though they .are fond, of grasji when their 
favourite food is not more convenient. The herd is 
led by one of the largest and strongest bucks, who 
appears to wateh over the general safety^ and leads 
the way on all occasions. When any cause of alarm 
chex^ks their ]N:ogresS, the leader stamps wfth his 
feet, threatens with his horns, and snorts so loudly 
as to be heard for a considojtable disiance. So long^ 
as he stands' fast, or prepa^ for combat, the rest 
of the herd ^pear to feel secure; hot when he 
gives way they all follow with precipitation, and vie 
with each other in the race. ■' -. 

The salines, or licks, as they are commonly call- 
ed, are eagerly sought for by these deer, as they- 
^ have, an e^^ fpnonesa for ssk with atW iwim^a 
belonging to the same order, {n lioking the soil, 
through which the saline matter oozes to the surface, 
they take up very, considerable quaotities of .the 
. eaiihy master, and this enables the hunters to dis- 
cover when the deer have recently visited the Sjpoti 
\ or that one of these places is not far distant, as the 
exccemenl of the animal then resembles smaU pel- 
lets of hardened clay. The watchfulness of the 
leader of the hjerd, as^ abovementioned, has led the 
.hunters to form an opinion to which iney pertina- 
ciously ftdhere, that the deer, when th^y visit a salt-^ 
Jicky adways post one.' of their number ss a.sentinel, 
, -who is to give the filarm in case of ^ appipach of 
^ aa enemy. - 

Although the common dun it!.Bf'nfffl]j s riijjiud 



ua^ passion, and they are dmosf always inclined to 
flight when wounded or brought to bay. At tins' time 
they ^htwilh their forefeet as well as their horns, 
and 4ni!ict ^vere wounds by leaping forward and 
striUng with the edges of their hoofh held together. 
If a hmiter falls on the ground in attempting to close 
in and despatch a wounded d^eer with his knife,, he 
is in great danger of being killed by such blows ti 
we hinre described. This deer is also said by the 
hunters to evince a very stroria de^eo of aliimosify 
towards serpents, and especiauy to the rattlesnake, 
of which it has an instinctive horronr. In order 4o 
destroy one of these . ereatures, the deer^makes -a 
bound into the air, and alights upo^d the snake with 
all' four feet brought together in a square, and these 
vident blows are rapidly repeated until the hated 
reptile is destroyed. The combats in which the 
males engage with each othet are frequently de- 
l5tructive of the lives of both, in a way that would 
not be readily an^cipated. In assaulting each other 
furiously, theii^ horns come into contact, and being 
elastick, they y^eld miltii4ll]|' to. the. shock, so that 
the horns of one animal pass within those of the 
other, and thus secure them, front to front, in su^h a 
manner that neither can escape, and they torment 
themselves in fruitless straggles until worn down by 
hunger, they perish, or become the prey of wolves 
or other animals. Heads of deer which have thua 
perished are frequently found, and there is scarcely 
a moseum in this country which has not one or 
more specimens.^ The following instance is given 
by Say, in Long's Expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains : — ^' As the party were d^oending a ridge, 
their attention ,was called to an unusual noise pro- 
ceeding' from a copse of low, bushes, a few rods 
from the path. . On arrivinjf at the spot they found 
two buck deer^ their horns fast interlocked with each 
othev,^ and both much spent with fatigue, one in par 
iicidar, jbAng. so much exhausted as to be unable to 
stand. Perceiving that it woi^ be impossible that 
they sUotdd extricate themselves, and must either 
linger in their^present situation and die of hunger or 
be destroyed oy the wolves, they despatched them 
with theii knives^ after having made an unavailing 
attempt to disentangle them. Beyond doubt many 
of these animals must annually^ thus perish." 
. In the latter 4part of the summer, the fawn loses 
the wMte s^ts, and in winter the naii grows longer 
and grayish, when the animal is said by the hunters 
to be in the gray. To this coat one of a reddish 
polonr-aactfeeds abont the end of May and biigin- 
ning oft June ; the deer is thea ssid to h% in iki t§4. 
Towards the end of August, the old biict» hcgift to 
change |o the dark bliush colour; the doe begins 
this change a week or two later, whea they are sidd 
to be in- 4^ him. This. coat gradually leUgtheaa 
until it finally returns to the gpray. The skin is said 
to be. toughest in the red, thK^kest in the blue, and 
thinnest v(k the gray ; the- blue skin is most valuable. 
In the mon^h of Japuaryy the males cast tbw 
horns ; the new home soop after coouaence the«r 
growth. They.^ontinne in the v^vet until the end 
of September or beginning of Qctober, ao as to be 
in.fuU condition for ^tle SasAug th^ir season oUeiie 
a^d war« These boms ar« not. ifery Isirge, bu^ aoB 
carved forw^ in a poquliar manner. Tb^liare 
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,«n Mtler j^acad higl^.i^ on tke inside of e«ch thaft, 
which prMonts idownwards, aad.twQ or three odiere 
.fin the posterior surface tiurning backwa^. la the 
^ fifth year, the horns conaist of two cylindrical, whit- 
ish, and moderately smooth shafts* Feparating at first 
slightly outwards and backwards, Lndthen strongly 
curviiig forwards and downward^. From, the second 
.to the fifth year the variations of the horns consist 
in their gradual advance from single, riightlj^-carved 
shoots, to three and four angers. 

The flesh of the common deer is justly estoemul 

. 99 an excellent article oi food, when klUed ia the 

proper season, whicli lA the Autumn. The ladians 

and hunti^rs, whose necessities dp not permit -th^m 

10 choose, feed upon these deer at all seasons. The 



malkets oT our largo citieo aro supplied very i 
dantly with venison from .this species every wina^, 
and at so cheap i^ rate as to bring it within the 
means of almost every houseko^per. 

The whole of the deer is used by the Indians, 
and, on pressing occasions, without the fmyiaoM 
emi^ymetit of me. If a hunter kill a deer after 
a long and exha)asting chise, he applies his motilh 
to the wound by which the animal was killed, ir 
order to refresh himself by sucking some of ihs 
Qlood. 

When verv huiigfy/ tliay cut a hole in the side of 
the animal, thrust in their hands and t^ar out die 
tfidneys, which are instantly ilevoured, though still 
quivering wi^ life. 




GETLON EUL 



Of the atfimals lafown-in this island, the princi- 
pal is the elephant, which is found in Hrge herds, 
"^and is ail object- of very profitable traffick. Tjie 
Ceylon eleplutnt is particularly valued, and always 
letches a high price. The next most remarkable 
animal, is the elk, of wliich ther^ is a species, it is 
tOMgined, peculiar to "tiiis island. It difiers from the 
common elk, in having a short thick mane, that cov- 
ers the neck and throat. When full grown, it meas- 
ures about five feet from the ^^xtremity of the fore- 
hoof to the top of the shoulder. Its colour is dark 
brown, except on the neck, belly, land hind part of 
the thighs, where it i^proaches nearly to black. 
Th94u(bits of this animal are gregarious, though it 
is occasionally met with aiohe in the Wood^'. Its ap- 
pMraoce betcrfteni gentleness, uid even timidity, but 



it is, Nevertheless, very tenacious of a stranger's ap- 
proach ; and at a particular season jt is extrem^ 
dangerous to go near it. It is very difficult to tame, 
for thottgh playful tod harmless while young, as 
soon as- it begins to have a consciousness of its 
power, it becomes wildj and so impatient of restraint, 
that it cannot be reconciled even to its keeper. The 
female precisely resembles the male, except that it 
is smaller, and has' no horns. 

Bufllkloes are common in Ceylon, and the white 
bufialo is sometimes found ; but these are very rare, 
and have a Sickly appearance. It is therefore proba 
ble, as many of the natives suppose, that the white- 
ness is occasioned by some disorder, Similar to that 
kind of leprosy in the blacks, which turns their skin 
to a duU sicldy white. 
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-DE WITT CLINTON. 

FROM A PAmTmO BY INMAM. 

The truly illiistribus subject of this memoir waa 
bom on the second d^y of March, 1769, at Liule 
Britain, his father's residence, in Orange county. 
His ancestry were distinguished in various ways for 
tfteir virtues and talents. He entered Columbia 
College in 1784, and was acknowledged to be the 
best scholar of his class. He is. said, indeed, to 
have manifested at this tarly age, a remarkable 
quickness of perqeption, and a vigorous power of 
intellect, added to a fine talent for composition /ind 
extemporaneous debate. How nobly he subsequently 
redeemed these early pledges of futiure greatness. ! 
After having been admitted to the legal profession, 
he practised at th^New York bar, till called from 
that career by his imcle, George Clinton, then gov- 
emour of the state, who appointed him his private 
secretary. In addition to lus appointment of secre- 
tary to the govemour, he was soon honoured with 
the offices of secretary to the Board of Regents of 
the University, a-nd of the Board of Fortifications 
of New York. He was twice married, first to Miss 
Maria Franklin, and, many years aCter her decease, 
to Miss Catharine Jones. In 1816, Mr, Clinton 
held the highest masonick ofiice in the tJnited States, 
and he retained the same till death. ^ In 1797 he 
was elected a member of the house of assembly for 
the city of New York, and on the succeeding year 
was chosen senator. In 1801 we find him a Kiember 
of the senate of the United States. During the 
years 1815, '16 and '17, he <vas but a private citizen. 
Leaving for a time the political arena, he entered 
upon that of letters, and greatly distinguished him- 
self in various ways. He hel^ a high rank in many 
jof the societies for promoting benevolent purposes, 
and for the. diffusion of. science. His exertions, 
and influence at this time were of the most direct 
and sensible benefit to many large classes of society ; 
and to'the, reputation which he had already acquired 
as a statesman, he added that of a scholar, a true 
patriot, and a philanthropist. It is impossible for us 

Vof.. in.— -ij 



to enumerate, in the confined space allotted to us 
here, the numerous societies to which he now be- 
longed, and the many noble and useful actions h» 
performed, but refer to some of the more elaboralp 
memoirs of which he has been the subject. In 
1803 he was appointed mayor of the city of New 
York, which office he held till 1807. He was re- 
appointed in 1808, and with the exception of one 
year, retained the ^kce till 1815. It is mentioned 
of him in this station, that, during the period when 
this city was visited by the pestilence, in the conta- 
giousness of which he fully believed, he was al- 
ways present at the deliberations of the common 
-council, and rendered hiB . daily attendance at the 
board of health, of which he was the presiding 
officer. 

In 1 817, Daniel D. Tompkins having been elected 
to the office of Vice Presideivt of the United States, 
Kir. Clinton was £rst called. upon by the people of 
this state, to act as their chief magistrate. His term 
expired in 1820,.when he was re-elected. In 1823, 
he voluntarily declined being a candidate at the en- 
suing election, and retired agairi to the ranks of prir 
vate l^e. In 182&he was once more re-elected, and 
remained i^oyemour till the period of his decease.* 

On Monday, the 11th of February, 1828, afte^ 
having visited ^the capital and performed his usual 
duties, he returned to his home and retired to his 
study. . I{e was there suddenly seized with danger- 
ous symptoms — rrose— ^poke. to his son^t^alked into 
the hall-rrretumed to his chadu' in the hbrary — and 
expired before medical aid could be. .procured. 

Seldom have oiu: countrymen heard words more 
s^rtling and painful than the report which now 
spread with rapidity through Albany — ^•* Clinton is 
no more." 

As a. philosopher, a statesman, a writer, a scholar, 
an orator, a delightful companion, a correct citizen, 
and a pure and honest m^n, his name will go down 
to posterity divested of .every rejooaoh. We close 
this brief sketch with . a few remarks from the 
Men\oir of Clinton, by Dr. Hosack, his intimate 
frie9d : — 

' " His reput^tion<-was not confined to the country 
he immediately benefited by his services. In the 
literary circles, and in the scientifick institutions of 
Europe, his name was familiarly known as among, 
the most eminent men of his 4ay. • It is an evidence 
of the high e^timaUon in which he was held, that 
he was elected an honorary member of ^any of the 
learned societies, of Great Britain, and of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and that he held an extensive cor- 
respondence lAh some of the mo^t distinguished 
men of the age. He .was an honerafy, member of 
the Linnsean and the Hortipultural Societies of Lon-^ 
don, and of the Wemerian Society of Edinburgh, 
and was in habits of correspondence with the late 
Sir James Edward Smith, the learned president of 
the first, and with Mr. Knight, and Mr. J. Sabine 
the able officers of the horticultural institution. 
■ *' The acknowledged reputation which Mr. Chn- 
ton attained in his literary character, when we t^ke 

* If he was not entitled to the hdnour of originaiing the plan 
of a canal fix>m the Hudson to Lake Erie, he was amongst th^ 
earliest who fiivoured the'project ; and to his efibrts, as much 'aa 
to any one man, (probably more so) is the country indebted for 
this magnificent work. It was executed under hi» gubematorial 
odmii^tnitiotl.— Ei>. Mao. . . • . 
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into view bis extensive publick services, is to be 
ascribed, not only to bis native taste and ardent love 
of knowle4ge> but to the extraordinaiy industry and 
order with which he performed his ntunerous and 
various duties. At a very early period of his life, 
he acquired and cultivated habits of great industry : 
he rose at an early hour at all seasons of the year. 
He observed the utmost punctuality in aH his en- 
gagements ; this too he was the better* enabled to 
accomplish, by means of the order- and regularity 
with which he divided the several duties of the day ; 
illustrating by example,* that well-known truth, that 
he who has the most numeroys avocations, is the 
most attentive and the most punctual in the perform- 
ance of all ; every hour not occupied hy his nu- 
merous publick duties, was devoted to general litera- 
ture. History, poetiy, taste, belleslettres, meta- 
phyaicks, natural history, theology, all in tvm occu- 

gied those portions of his time, not devoted to pub- 
ck business, or the' duties of the various stations 
he filled: and he studiously noted with his pen, 
every fact or principle that he deemed important, or 
that might be rendered subservient to his intdlectual 
improvement, dr to the {urofit of others ; by this 
habit, of collecting in his commonplace-book what 
he considered of value, he was enabled to concen- 
trate the amplp stores of his knowledge upon the 
various subjects which occupied his more immediate 
pursuit ; even those smaller portions of the day that 
are lost by most men, were not unemployed by him : 
like the goldsmith, who carefully accumulates the 
smaller particles that drc^'beneatli Ms haiid, and 
whieh collected, constitute the ingot, Mr. Clinton, 
in like manner, carefully 'treasured up the minutest 
fhigmenta of time, which, though inconsiderable in 
themselves, compose an aggregate of great value. 
Accordingly, when released from the severer duties 
which engaged his attentibn, a volume of the clas- 
sicks, some work of science, or some of the later 
productions of a Scott, a Campbell, a Southey, or a 
Byron, whose writings have shed an unusual splen- 
dou)r upon the age that gave them birth, occupied 
those moments of relaxation : and I may add, that 
he had a large and well-selected library of tfcarce 
and valuable wotks, which continually urged him to 
augment those sources of knowledge and enjoy- 
ment. 

"The ordinary' and"lnore frivolous amusements 
of fashionable life presented no attractions to his 
mind ; on the contrary, they were by hiip, I believe, 
through life, most studiously avoided, as not only 
involving the loss of time, money, md reputation, 
but utterly incompatible with thoslr pursuits and 
views that belong to a man who has at heart his 
dignity of character, the higher interests Of science, 
or his country's welfare. 

" This leads me to notice, the merits of Mr. Clin- 
ton as a writer and speaker. Mr. Clinton, as a 
publick speaker, was slow and deliberate in his 
manner, manifesting the constant exercise of his 
understanding while in the act of delivery : he also 
observed great order in the plan of his discourse, 
arranging his arguments with precision, and with 
the view of giving to each its appropriate place* and 
effect, exhibiting thereby much previous and carefiil 
consideration of his subject; yet, such was the 
quickness of his perception, and power of analysis, 
that ho did not require lOng preparatory deHbetlfition 



to embrace a full view of the merits of the question 
which came before him. 

''The language in which he was to convey his 
sentiments, Uie illustration with which they were to 
be enforced, and the ornament with which his dis- 
course was to be embellished, cost him little or no 
exertion in the preparation ; for such was his con- 
stant habit of reading the best writings of the stan- 
dard English classicks and historians, as well as the 
most esteemed of the periodical publications upon 
the different branches of human knowledge, and 
other valuable writings of &e pesent time, an age 
teeming with instruction, and unprecedented in 
beauty and simplicity of style, that those aids to 
eloquence were ever present to his mind, requiring 
no effort to summon them to his purpose : the same 
observation is no less iipplicable to his written dis- 
courses, than to those which were delivered extem- 
poraneously, for such was his facility and rapidity in 
composition, derived from long practice, the moment 
he had analyzed and elaborated the subject in hit 
mind, it only required the time necessary for the 
mechanical toauscription of it, to prepare his dis- 
course for publication. It is a fact falling within 
my own personal knowledge, that one of his most 
elaborate messages to the legislature, and which 
was among his most finished find the most admired 
of his comjpositions, was written in the short space 
of tWerity-four hours. . 

•* His daily practice, and which during the greater 
part of his life he had pursued, of recording im- 
portant facta and occurrences, which may have ha j 
relation to the various subjects which fell within his 
province as a statesman; a philosopher, or a polite 
scholar, ever supplied him with the most abundant 
means of illustrating the immediate subject of his 
investigation, for Hke Boyle, Locke, Gibbon, Ed- 
wards, Priestley, and Franklin, he always read with 
his pencil in his hand ; accordingly, it will be found 
that every page which Mr. Clinton has written or 
published, displays the valuable ^fruits of the labour 
which in this way he has undergone. 

^* Upon whatever subject his talents were put in 
requisition, and no man was more frequently called 
upon for the performance of publick service, owing 
to this daily use of the commonplace-book, he ever 
astonished his friends by the sudden and unex- 
pected, as well as the able discharge of any duty he 
may lutve had occasion to perfonn. In like manner, 
such were the aiiiple stores of his mind, that when 
an extemporaneous expression of his views or opin- 
ions was demanded, whether upon the seat of jus- 
tice, the floor of the senate, or upon any other pub- 
lick occasion, at the shortest notice he could sum- 
mon to his puipose all the resources of his highly- 
gifled dnd cultivated understanding ; with these at 
his command, it may be added, Mr. Clinton was 
enabled to give full force to the discussion in which 
he was engaged, and to avail himself of the peculiar 
advantage it afforded him of directing his attention 
to, and of observing the effects of his argument 
upon, every individual of the body he addressed 
Such too was his perception of the effect produced 
upon his auditory, that I have often heard him say, 
that when speakmg in the senate, or other delibera- 
tive assemblies, he could decide at the moment the 
probable result of his address, and at once ascertia^in 
now far if was safe to urge the question immediatelr 
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to a decision, or to suggest the expediency of de- 
ferring such decision to a more distant day, when 
he could have the opportunity of adding to the 
friends of the measure he wished to accomplish. 

" I am aware, that by many persons Mr. Clinton, 
in consequence of the calmness and uniformity of 
his manner, and perhaps a degree of monotony in 
his enunclatioR, in both of which his delivery 
closely resembled that of the late Mr. Pitt, was not 
considered an eloquent speaker. It is to be observed, 
that ke so exclusively addressed himself to the un- 
derstanding of his hearers, that he gave less atten- 
tion to the manner of his commuidcation than is 
customary withmost publick speakers. He never 
indulged in raiit or vehemence, either in voice or 
gesture, yet his clear and logical method and ar- 
rangement, the force and perspicuity of style, and 
dignity of manner, his strong and manly tone of 
voice, united with his undaunted firmness, gave to 
his discourse, whether in the judgment-seat, or in 
the hall of legislation, an influence and effect which 
no other individual, except the lamented Hamilton, 
Wells, and Emmet, has ever exercised in our state. 
As far as inductive reasoning, happy illustration, 
strong and vigorous language, a style always digni- 
fied, and oftentimes highly ornamented, can be con- 
sidered as constituting eloquence, and are Calculated 
to arrest the attention, tod to carry conviction to his 
auditory, Mr. Clinton is entitled to the denomination 
of an eloquent speaker." * _ * * * 

"To coQclude;lf the possession of strong na- 
tive powers of mind, and those highly cultivated by 
extensive attainments in the different departments 
of human knowledge ; if an innate spirit of patriot- 
ism, qnickened and directed by an acquaintance 
with the various interests of his country, and a life 
devoted to the' unceasing performance of publick 
duty, and expended in the service of his native 
state, entitle their possessor to respectful notice, Mr. 
Clinton presents the strongest claims, not only lo the 
afiections of his countrymen, but to a distinguished 
place among the sages, statesmen, and benefactors 
of the American republick. It is in the intellectual 
as in the natural world, although the expanse above 
is studded with an infinity of bodies, shedding and 
diffusing their portion of hght, a certain number of 
greater magnitude and brilliancy,- command the more 
exclusive vision of the beholder, and are so many 
suns communicating their efiulgence and influence 
to other and distant worlds. In like manner, there 
are some intellectual luminaries much more distin- 
guished than are the ordinary sources of light and 
knowledge.. The Grecian and Roman repubUcks 
had their constellations of illustrious men. Themis- 
tocles and Epaminondas, Cincinnatus, Fabricius, and 
the Scipios. England has had her Lockes and her 
Newtons, her Chathams, and her Cantungs. And 
young as our own republick yet is, her galaxy is 
already brightened with illustrious names» It were 
mjustice not to assign a like elevation to the trans- 
cendent mind of Mr. Clinton, whose name, associa- 
ted with those of Washington, Hamilton, Franklin, 
Adams, Rittenhouse, Jefierson, Fulton, and other 
American worthies, ynlL ever be identified with the 
existence of his country, and transmitted to the la- 
test posterity." — Mirror, 

Learning' refines and elevates the mind. 



POETRY, 
TO A UTTLK BOY. 

■ y BOBBBT CH'AMIBB 



My Winsome one^ my handsome one, my darling* Jsttle boy, 
The heart's pride of thy mother, and thy father's chiefest joy; 
Come ride upon my shoulder, come fit upon my knee^ 
And prattle all the nonsense that I love to hear from thee : 
With thine eyes of merry lustre, and thy pretty lisping tongue^ 
And thy heart that evermore lets out its hamming .happy songi 
With thy thousand tricks so gleesome, which I bear without 

anzioy, 
GometomyarmS] come to my sQul, my daiUng little boy! • 

My winsome one, my fairest one^ they say that later years 
Will sometimes change a parent's hope for bitter grief and tears : 
But thou, so innocent | canst thou be augHt but what thou art, 
And all this.bloom of feeling with the bloom of &oe depart 1 
Canst thou this tabemiEu^le £ur, where Ood reigns bright within. 
Profane^ like Judah's children, with the |>agan rites of sm7 
No— no, so much I'll ohfirifih thee, so clasped WU be in one^ 
That bugbear guilt shall only get the father with the son; 
And thou, perceiving that the grief must f/u at least destroy, 
Wilt still be fair and ixinocent, my darling little boy I 

My gentle one, my blessed one, can that time ever be^ 
When I to thee shall be severe^ or thou unkind to me? 
Can any change which time may bring this glowing paaakm 

wreck, 
Or clench with rage the little hand now fondlmg rmmd my 

neekr 
Cfta this commmrity of sport, to which k>ve biiags ms down. 
Give way toJAnger's kindling glance^ and Haters malignant 

frown? 
No— no, that time can ne'er anive^ for,, whatsoe'er bafiall, 
niis heart shall still be wholly thine^ Or riudl not be at all i 
And to an ofiering like this thou cfmst not e'er be ooy, 
But ^till wilt be my faithful and my gentle little.boy 1 

My winsome one^ my gallant one^ so feir, so happy now, 
With thy bonnet set so proudly .upon thy shining brow, 
With thy fearless bounding motions, and thy lau^ of thought- 
less glee, 
So circked by a father's love which wards each iil from thee! 
Can I suppose another time when this shall all be o'er, 
And thy cheek shall wear the ruddy badge of happiness no 

more; 
When all who now delight in thee ftr elsewhere shall ha:v« 

gone, 
And thou shalt pilgnmxxe through lift^ vnfitiended and tUrtUB, 
Withont an aid to. strengthen or eonaole thy tumbled waoA, 
Save the memory of the love of those who left thee thus be- 
hind. . 

Oh, let ine not awaife the thought, but, in the present bleat, 
Make thee a child of wisdom— and to Heayen bequeath the rest: 
Far rather let me image thee, in sunny future days^ 
Outdoing every deed of mine and wearing brighter bays; 
With less to duU thy fervency of recollected pain. 
And more^ to animate thy conrse .of glory and of gain; 
A home as happy shall be thine, and I too shall be thane^ 
The blessings purchased by thy worth m peace and lova to 

share- 
Shall see widim thy beaming eye my eaHy love repaid, 
And every ill of faiUng life a bUss by kindness made— 
Shall see thte pour upon thy son, then sitting on thy knei^ 
A. father's gushing tenderness, sneh as I feel for thee; 
And know, as I this moment do^ no btigfater, bittsr Joy, 
Oliaa ttans to dup vnto thy soul thy dakteg little boy! 

May 1, 1835. 
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Tliis engraviag is intended to represent the charac- 
teristicks of dicotyledonous vegetation. Dicotyle- 
donous plants, are those, the seeds of which have 
two or more cotyledons, seed-leaves or seed-lobes, 
and these opposite or- verticillate. Plants of this 
class are recognised by the reticulation of their 
leaves, and other characters which will be hereafter 
explained. The tree on the lefthand of the pic- 
ture is the mangrove (Rhizophora mangle), a native 
of tropical countries, growing on the seashore, so 
that its singular roots form a thick interwbvcn net- 
work above the water ; it is also remarkable for its 
seeds germinating while in the fruit, yet hanging on 
the tree ; they send down a radicle of some inches 
in length, which, when the embryo drops, sticks in 
the mud, and continues to grow. , 

On the righthand side are three species of Cac- 
tus« a very singular tribe of plants, remarkable for 
their leafless prickly stems, and beautiful flowers. 
The prickly pear, and the Indian- fig, are two spe- 
cies of these plants, many of them form impenetra- 
ble fences, and one, the melon-cactus, affords, in the 
most arid plains, a co(^ and refreshing drink to many 
animals. 

In the middle of the plate, and also near the 
Cacti, are two species of Euphorbias or spurges, 
some of which resemble Cacti in appearance ; and 
on the edge of the water, between them, is the 
cotton-plant (Gossypium herbaceum), to which 
civilized man is indebted for gr^at part of liis cloth- 
ing. 

The lofty forest-tree in the back-ground is the 
mahogany tree (Swietenia mahogani), one of the 
largest and finest timber trees in the world i to the 
left of it is seen the Casuarina, a native of New 
Holland, a leafless tree of singular form and struc- 
ture : in the water are shown the white water lily 
(Nymphaea alba) ; the common mare's tail, with it$ 
yerticillate leaves ; and the Nelumbium speciosum, 
an aquatick, with beautiful and fragrant flowers, and 
hvkdiBome peltate leaves, affording in its roots, stalks 



and seeds, a pleasant wholesome food to the Chinese 
and Japanese. 

ELEMENTS OF Bdl'ANY. 

Botany is the science which treats of the struc- 
ture and properties of plants, from the largest tree 
to the simplest seaweed. 

All bodies are either inorganized or orgawed. 

Inorganizcd hodiea arc destitute of life or vitality: 
as stones, metals, water, air. 

Organized bodies are possessed of vitality ; and 
arc either animal ox vegetable. 

' These two divisions of organized bodies are gen- 
erally very easily distinguislukble from each other ; 
but it is impossible to decidevto which of the two 
some bodies belong. 

Plants' or vegetables have not, as animals have, 
the power of motion. The food of plants consists 
of water, air, and a small quantity of mineral' mat- 
ter ; that of animals consists of vegetables, or o( 
other animals. 

Plants, as well as animals, are provided with or- 
gans essential to their existence ; each organ, or set 
of organs, is adapted to some particular use ; thus, 
in animals, the eyes are the organs of sight, the 
lungs the organs of breathing, and so on. 

The sciences which treat of the structure, form, 
and use of organs, are called anatomy and physi 
ology. 

Plants are composed of few and simple elemen- 
tary parts, and these form few organs, but they 
are greatly varied in appearance in the diflfereni 
species. 

The principal compound organs of perfect plants 
are the root ; the stem or aons^ with its appendages ; 
the leaves, and parts belonging to them ; xYl^ flower; 
XhB fruit ; and the seed ; but these are not found in 
one large class, as will be subsequently explaineid. 

The first three arc called organs of nutrition^ or 
those which scn^e to nourish and preserve the plant. 
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The others are called organs of reproduction^ or 
those wMch enable the plant to continue its species. 

The simple elementary prgans of which tibe 
above are composed, are eeUidar and vascular tissue ; 
but the compound organs will be first described, as 
being most obvious, and easily examined. 

The many distinguishing terms, rendered neces- 
sary by tins varia^on in the organs, are usually de- 
rived from the Greek or Latin languages ; but, though 
apparently difficult to remember, the beginner need 
not be discouraged, for the names of things, though 
necessary, are unimportant, compared with the 
knowledge, of the things themselves. If, therefore, 
he be acquainted with the * objects, their uses and 
mutual relations, it is of little consequence whether 
he remember their names or not ; besides, this ap- 
parent difficulty will soon vanish, if the simpler 
primary' tentis are imprinted on the memory, the 
oAers being generally compound words. 

THE ROOT. 

The root is the organ which chiefly supplies the 
plant vdth water for food ; and, as this is derived 
from the earth, the root is generally buried in the 
ground. 

That part is alone considered as root which grows 
in an opposite direction to the stem, from which it 
is also distinguished by not producing any buds. 

The greater number of plants have roots, while 
the remainder have none ; this will be subsequently 
explained. 

The principal kinds of roots are : — 

The tap or pivot root which is, (1,) simple, long 
and taper ;. as the carrot, beet, and parsnip : or like 
a flattened globe, as the turnip and bulbous ranun- 
culus. (2,) Branched,, consisting of one principal 
stem sending out branches, and these again dividing 
into smaller, till they become thin fibres. Most 
large trees and shrubs have branched roots ; and it 
is known that the thickest and longest branches of 
the root are those nearest the surface of the ground. 

One important distinction between the root and 
the 9tem consists in the irregulajity of the branch'- 
ingiox ramifications of the former, while the arrange- 
ment of the branches in the stem is regular ; though 
from accidental causes, this S3munetry is frequently 
destroyed. 

The fibrous root consists of a quantity of long thin 
fibres, of diifefent lengths and thickness, and having 
still £bier springing from them. E9. : wheat, barley, 
and most grasses. 

Fibrous roots have occasionally small knobs or 
swellings on their fibres : as the Lathyrus tuberosus, 
and a species of meadow-sweet. 

The root of the common bladder-wort has small 
hollow bubbles upon it ; whence its name. 

The roots of many plants axe fleshy, and composed 
of one or more lobes ; such as the common pig-nut, the 
Cyclamen, and the Dahlia. Others are furnished with 
a fiat base, sending down a fibrous root from its- under 
side, while on the upper a species of bud called a bulb 
is produced, which will be nereailter explained. Ea:. : 
onion, hyacinth, lUy, &c. Such roots are called bulb- 
fferous roote, and are only found in one great class of 
plants. 

The roots of many of the plants called Orchidea 
consist of two fleshy knobs, of which one is produced 
during the summer, and is intended to bear the stalk 




and flower the following year, when 
the old one withers and dies ofi^ and 
a new one begins ap;ain to grow. 

There are several roots which are 
not referrible to any of the above 
forms ; as that of the birds-nest 
orchis, dbc. 

There are some plants, which, instead of deriving 
their nourishment from the earth, fix tiieir roots into 
others, and live on their juices ; they are hence 
called parasitical ; Ex, : mistletoe, broom-rape, birds- 
nest, and many lichens, fungi, &c. 

The form of the root depends very much on the 
niiture of the soil, in which it grows ; even the same 
species of plant will have diflTerent roots, when 
raised in different places, and any root will become 
very fibrous, if exposed to the action of running 
water. 

A tree planted in a spot that is barren, or other- 
wise^ ill-suited to it, will send out roots to a consid- 
erable distance, in search of better soil, and to 
effect this, will penetrate through walls, and cross 
dykes. 

THE STEM, OR AXIS. 

The seed, when ready to grow, or germnnaU, con- 
tains the embryo, or future plant, in a rudimentary 
form, one end of which grows downwards, or to- 
wards the centre of the earth, and becomes the root ; 
the other end, taking the contrary direction, extends 
upwards in the air, and becomes the stem or axis, 
round which the leaves, flowers, and. other organs 
are produced. 

This tendency of the embryo to grow in opposite 
directions, is common to all seeds properly so called ; 
and, as the existence of the future plant depehds 
theieon, they are endowed with it in so powerful a 
degree, that no natural obstacles, and impediments 
arUficially created by man, can entirely overcome 
it ; or, if Uiey are insurmountable, the seed perishes. 

This subject will be further illustrated when the 
internal structure of ]>lants is described ; but what 
has been here menti<med is necessary to explain 
the primary difference between the root and the stem 
or axis. 

The following are the principal kinds of stems :- 

1. The trunk is the name given to the stem of 
timbejr trees. It grows to some distance from the 
ground vdthout dividing ; then sends off large 
branches, \n appearance like the main stem^ but 
smaller ; these again divide into still smaller, called 
boughs ; the last divisions of which are twigs, and 
bear the leaves. 

The trunk is thickest close to the ground, and 
the fnain stem, as well as all the branches and 
boughs diminish in size, gradually to their extremi- 
ties. 

The outside, or the bark, is rough, dry, and com- 
monly cracked ; beneath this, the tnmk consists of 
layers of wood, forming a solid mass. It lives a 
great many years, and grows in length as well as 
thickness. 

2. The stipCf ia the name given to the stem of 
palm trees, such as the date-palm, cocoa-nut tree, 
ereca, ^. This diners essentially in form, struc- 
ture, and mode of growth, from. the trunk; for it 
increases in length, but not in thickness, and has 
other characters which will be explained hereafter 
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3. The culm is Um name of tke stem of grasses, 
reedSf rushes, and similar plants ; its principal dis- 
tinction is in having solid knots from which spring 
leaves clasping the stem, while the rest is either 
hollow or filled with a light pith. Straw is the 
culm of wheat, barley, £c. ; rushes are culms. 
Some plants, as the common, bur-reed, and other 
kinds of sedges, have triangular or threeccMmered 
culms ; but in general this form of stem is round, 
as in the common reed, grasses, &c/ 

4. The name of stem is applied to all the other 
kinds which do not belong to the foregoing ; hence 
it is of endless varieties of form, size and texture. 

The stems of shruhs and under^hrubs^ such as 
the rosetree, lilacl^, myrtle, wallflower, dtc, are 
woody. The scarletbean, lupin, stock, and most 
annual plants, have herbaceous stems. 

It is smooth in the Arum, guelder-rose, valerian, 
periwinkle, &c. ; spinous or prickly in the fullers'- 
teazle, rose, bramble, and in the pnckly pear, 6lc. : 
haiff in the foxglove, geranium, bugloss, and most 
plants : woolly in the mullein ; spotted in the hem- 
lock, and 60 on. 

It is generally rotmd, but in mint, deadnettle, 
lavender, &c., it is square ; and in many others it is 
angular, as the triangular lobelia, St. Peter's wort, 
nightshade, and agrimony. 

It is winged in the sweet and everlasting peas ; 
tHat is, flattened out on opposite sides, 'into a thin 
leafy edge. 

When the stem is strong enough to support itself, 
as in most plants, it grows upright from the ground ; 
bnt when it is very long and slender, or weak, it 
either traiis on the ground, as the lesser convolvulus 
or bindweed, groundivy, knotgrass, and many 
others ; or it climbs up whatever will serve as a 
support to it, as the briony, greater bindweed, hop, 
and scarletbean; hence these plants are called 
dimhing, ^ 

Some of these cling, by means of tendrils, which 
are thin stalks that twist round any thing they touch, 
like the sweet-pea and vine; others wind their 
stems romid and round the support," and this so 
closely as to suflbcate the plant they grow on ; as 
the wild honey-suckle, &c. But these latter must 
not be considered as parasitical^ since their nourish- 
ment is not derived from the plant they thus destroy. 

The stem of the common dodder is as fine as a 
thread ; this grows for yards on the ground forming 
a tangled net, and mounts up certain plants, round 
every part of which it entirines itself so tightly and 
so intricately, as to prevent the possibility of sepa- 
rating it. It may be seen in the Autumn, on furze 
and nettles especially, looking like red hair; it bears 
a small but beautiful flower, and has no leaf. 

The ivy clings to old walls and trunks of trees 
by means of little claws, looking like a caterpillar's 
legs. 

Many plants have no stem ; or, to speak more 
correctly, their stem is not developed : the leaves of 
such grow from the top of the root. The primrose, 
leontodon, and the plantain, are examples of stem- 
less plants ; for the stalk wbich supports the flowers 
is not a stem. 

There are some forms of stems diflering totally 

in appearance from all the above, which must be 

mentioned here, since they are very generally mis- 

. taken for various kinds of roots, from which, how- 



ever, by theb structure and ptopertiesy Aay ire as 
distinct as the rsst. 

One kind of stem assnmes the form of a bulb, 
but is distinguished from the true bulb by being 
solid ; this is called a €ormiu}r—Ex, : Qnoeus, tulip. 
Arum, meadow-safiron, &c. 

The ttdfer is a- fleshy irregular stem produced 
underground, bnt known to be one, by its poducing 
buds or eyes, as thoy are called, which the true root 
never does; — Ex.: potato, Jerusalem* artichoke, 
arrow-root and many othe/s. 

Another kind of stem, instead of growing in the 
open air, creeps underground, and is incorrectly 
called a creeping root r atalks and leaves grow from 
it upwards, and fibrous roots downwards, from its 
knots or joints. Ex, : couchgrass, creeping barley, 
&c. The root-stock, rhizoma, is another species of 
creeping stem, thicker and more fleshy than (he last 
Those shoots of various plants 
called by gardeners, suckers, run- 
ners, oflsets, stools, <&c., are all 
modifications of stems. 

It must be particularly observed that the kmots^ 
joints, or places on stems of ell kinds where a hud 
is produced, are called nodi, and the intermediate 
parts between these are termed tntemodia 




FACTS AND PHENOMENA CONNECTED WITH 
WINDS. 

The movements of the atmosphere, which ue 
denominated wrNDs, may be classed, under the three 
heads of constant, periodical, and variable. The first 
blow constantly between the tn^icks, and are call- 
ed TRADEwiNDs. The sccoud blow steadily in 
one direction for nearly half the year, and during 
the remainder, almost from the opposite point of the 
compass ; these are called monsoons, and are pecu- 
liar to the Indian ocean. The shifting of these 
monsoons is not all at once ; and in some places the 
time of change is attended with calms, in others 
with variable winds; and particularly those of 
China, at ceasing to be westerly, are very subject to 
be tempestuous; and such is their violence, that 
they seem to be of the nature of West India hurri- 
canes, and render the navigation of those seas very 
unsafe at that time of the year. These tempests 
are called the breaking up ^ the monsoons. Mon- 
soons are a species of tra<lewinds, and take their 
denominatibn from an ancient pilot, who first crosseJl 
the Indian sea by their assistance^ The third, or 
variable winds, Bxe those which sweep over both the 
temperate polar regions of the globe, and are so in- 
constant, both^ in force and direction, that they can- 
not be reduced to any regular rules. 

The main cause of the winds, or the flow of air, 
is undoubtedly the variable distribution of heat 
through the atmosphere. The alternation of day 
and night also, and the annual revolution of ihe sea- 
sons, are the perpetual soitrces of these atmosphe- 
rick streams. . 

The wind which blows directly from the arctick 
pole, and which is impregnated with intense cold, 
must, in consequence of tiie rotation of the globe, 

* This namo is a corruption of girw^eoU, the Italian (Bxpresnon 
for " turn to the sun." The plant in question belonan^ to the 
senus Meliahthium, or sunflower, the name of which in many 
languages expresses that property. 
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appear to arrive, at some point to the north of. the 
east. In passing through the first degree of latitude, 
the stream of air is bent out of its coarse eighteen 
miles in the hour, towards the west : in a short 
space, therefore, it will seeon to flow with impetu- 
ous force, and almost directly mm the east. Hence 
the easterly northeasterly winds which prevail in the 
British climate, have a polar origin, and are always 
bitterly cold. 

When a cold current of air from the pole sweeps 
over its surface rapidly, we have a north wind ; it 
becomes a northeast wind when its motion south- 
ward is retarded; and a southeast when it is 
turned back, by mingling with a current fiom the 
south. All of these, except the last, are generally 
found to be cold winds. 

When a warm current from tlb south descends 
and sweeps the surface, we have a sou^ wind, if its 
motion northward be rapid ; a southwest wind, when 
its motion northward is retarded ; a west wind when 
it is checked ; and a southwest wind, when it meets 
and mingles with a current of air from the north. 

In our climate, south and southeast winds are the 
most rare ; winds between north and east are almost 
invariably cold, those between south and west are 
warm : and those between the north and west of a 
mixed nature. 

The southwest wind jvevails aln^rat half of the 
year at Dover, London, and in the west of England 
generally. This wind is scarcely felt at Liverpool, 
owing to its locality beinff in a gorge of a valley, 
where the western cnain of luUs is interrupted ; and 
on the other hand, the southeast, so uncommon in 
the west of England, is the predominant wind 
here. 

The seaman safely reckons on the aid of the 
tradewinds, and shapes his voyage in such a way 
as to reduce its performance almost to a calculation. 
The tradewind encircles the globe, flowing with 
slight deviations constantly from the east, and 
spreading over a zone of more than fifty degrees in 
l^eadth. It sweeps the Atlantick ocean from the 
coast of Africa to Brazil, and the Pacifick from the 
Panama to the Philippine isles and New Holland, 
and again the Indian seas, partially from Sumatra to 
Zanguebar. These winds favoured, the voyage of 
Columbus, and conducted him to the discovery of 
the Mexican Archipelago. The same winds after- 
wards drew the Portuguese from their southern 
coast and carried them to the shores of Brazil. 

In the Atlantick ocean, the tradewinds extend 
farther north on the American than on the African 
coast ; and as we advance westward, they become 
gradually more easterly, and decrease in strength. 

The tradewind blows constantly in the Indian 
ocean, from 10 deg. south to nearly 3D deg. north 
latitude ; but to the northward of this, the winds 
change every six months, and blow directly opposite 
to their former course. 

Between 3 deg. and 10 deg. south latitude, the 
southeast tradewind continues from April to Octo- 
ber, but during the rest of the year, the wind blows 
from the northwest. 

Over all the Indian ocean, to the northward of 
the 3d degree of south latitude, the northeast trade- 
wind blows from October to April, and a southwest 
wind from April to October. 

From Bprneo, along the coast of Malacca, as far 



as China, in sommer it Uows fk^tn tlao sondi, and 
in the winter from the north by east. 

Between Sumatra and New Holland the wind 
blows from the south during the summer months, 
(^proaching gradually to the southwest as we ad* 
vance towards the coast of New Holland. It 
changes about the end of September, and continues 
in the opposite direction till April. 

Between Africa and Madagascar, the direction of 
the wind is influenced by the coast. It blows from 
the northwest from October to April, and during the 
rest of. the year from the southwest. Near the 
coast between Mozambique and Cape Guardaiui, the 
winds are irregular during the whole year, owing to 
the diflerent monsoons which surround that particu 
lar place. 

In the Red sea the winds are regular. Between 
April and October they blow from the northwest, 
and during the other months from* the southeast, 
keeping constantly parallel to the coast of Arabia. 

On the coast of Africa; from Cape Bojador to 
Cape V^rd, the winds are generally northw^est; 
from thence to the island of St. Thomas, near the 
equator, .they blow almost peipendicularly to the 
shore. 

In the straits of Gibraltar there are seldom any 
winds but to the east and west. In the Mediterra 
nean they blow nearly three fouKhs of the yeai 
from thf north. In March and Septismber there i» 
idways an easterly wind, which is generally mox« 
constant in spring than in autumn. 

At Madras, in the Indian peninsula, the most fre- 
quent winds are the north and northeast. At Cal- 
cutta, the winds blow during January and Felmiar> 
from the southwest and south ; in Maiich, April, anc 
May, from the south ; in June, July, August, anc 
September, from the south -and southeast ; in Octo* 
ber, November and December, from the northwest. 

On the coast of Brazil, the wind blows between 
September and April, from the east and northeast, 
and between April and September, from the south- 
west. 

The bay of Panama is the only place on Ae west 
side of a great continent where the wind shifb reg- 
ularly at diflerent seasons ; there it is easterly be- 
tween September and March, but between March 
and September it blows chiefly from the south and 
southwest. 

The predominant winds at New York are the 
north and west. In Nova Seotia and Montreal, 
ttorthwest winds blow nintf months out of the twelve. 
At Quebec, the winds generally follow the direction 
of the river St. Lawrence, blowing either from the 
northeast or southwest. 

At Hudson's bay, westerly winds blow nine 
months out of the twelve. The northwest wind 
occasions the greatest cold, but the north and north- 
east are the vehides of snow. 

In Ireland the southwest and west winds prevail ; 
blowing most in stunmer, autumn and winter, and 
least in spring. 

Winds, even when strong, are often confined in a 
space surprisingly small. In the temperate, but still 
more in the frigid zone, two or three winds are often 
seen blowing from or to diflerent points within a 
few leagues ; nay, of two ships in sight of each 
other, one is becalmed, while the other is seen 
struggling with a stonn ; alternately the chased and 
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the chaser have been scudding before the breeze, 
and nearly motionless on the deep. In the northern 
seas, even strong gales, when they have carried a 
ship into frozen water, invariably desert her, or give 
place to a wind which blows from the ice. — Lan. 
Seaman^s Almanack. 



COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

The progress of the Cotton Manufacture, from the 
hand and distaff that wrought a single thread, to the 
complicated, yet simple machinery, that spins and 
weaves thousands, with a perfection and velocity 
that would not have been credited fiffy years ago, is 
well described in the following extract : — 

Having thus traced the spinning machinery up to 
the present time, let us pause to cast a retrospective 
glance on the different stages by ^ich the process 
of spinning has advanced, from the time when the 
one thread was in general use. Little more than 
sixty years since, every thre^ used in the manufac- 
ture of cotton, wool, worsted, and flax, throughout 
the world, was spun singly by the fingers of the 
spinner, with the aid of that classical instrument, the 
domestick spinning-wheel. In 1767, an eight-handed 
spinster sprung from the genius of Hargreaves ; and 
the jenny, with still increasing powers, made its 
way into common use, in spite of. all opposition. 
Two years afterwards, the mpre wonderful invention 
of Wyatt, which claims a much earlier origin, but 
which had disappeared, like a river that sinks into a 
subterraneous channel, and now rose again under 
the fortunate star of Arkwright, claimed yet higher 
admiration, as founded on principles of more exten- 
sive application. Five years later, the happy thought 
of combining the principles of these two inventions, 
to produce a third mucn more effectual than either, 
struck the -mind of, Crompton, who, by a perfectly 
original contrivance, effected the union. From 
twenty spindles, this machine was brought, by more 
finished mechanism, to admit of a hundred spindles, 
and thus to exercise a Briarean power. Kelly re- 
linquished the. toilsome method of turning the nta- 
chine by hand, and yoked to it the strength of the 
rapid Clyde. Watt, with the aubtiler and more po- 
tent agency of steam, moved an iron arm that never 
slackens or tires, which whirls round two thousand 
spindles in a single machine. Finally, to consum- 
mate the wonder, Roberts dismisses the spinner, and 
leaves the machine to its own infallible guidance. 
So that, in the year 1835, several thousand spindles 
may be seen in a single room, revolving with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, with no hand to urge their pro- 
gress or to guide their operations, drawing out, 
twisting, and winding up as many thousand threads, 
v^'itli unfailing precision, indefatigable patience and 
strength — a scene as magical to the eye which is 
net familiarized with it, as the effects have been 
marvellous in augmenting the wealth and population 
of the country. 



THE WESTERN HUNTER. 

BT WM. C. BBTAMT. 

Ay, this 19 freedom !— these pure sluea 
Wore never stained with villaa© smoke < 

The fragrant wind, that through them flies, 
Is breathed from waste? by ploughs unbroke. 



Hera^ with my rifle and my fteed, 
And her wholeft the woila for me 

I plant me, where the red deer feed . 
In the green deeert— and am free. 

For here the fair savannahs know 

No barriers in the bloomy grass ; 
Wherever breese of heaven may bbw, 

Or beam of heaven may glance, I pass. 
In pastures, measureless as au*, 

The bison is my noble game ; 
The bounding elk. whose antlers tear 

The branches, nils before my aim. 

Mine are the river-fowl that scream 

Fiom the long line of waving aedge; 
The bear, that marks my weapon's i^eam, 

EQdes vainly in the forest's edge; 
In vain the she-wolf stands at bay ; 

The blinded catamount, that hes 
High in the boughs to watch his piey, 

Even in th^act of springing, dies. 

With what free growth the ehn and plane 

Flmg their huge arms across my way. 
Gray, old, and cumbered with a tram 

Of vines, as hu^ and old and gray I 
Free stray the luad sneama, and find 

No taint fp these frosh lawns and shades; 
Free spring the flowers that scent the wind 

Where never scythe hath swept the gladee. 

Alone the firsL when frost^winda sear 

The heavy nerbase of the ground, 
Gathers his annual narvest here, 

With roaring like the battle's sound. - 
And trains of smoke that heavenward tower, 

And streaming flames that sweep the plain, 
Fierce, as if kindled to devour 

Earth to the wellqwings of the main. 

Here, fix>m dim woodsy t^e aged papt 

Speaks solemnly; and I behold 
The boundless fiiture in the vast 

And lonely river, seaward rolled. 
Who feeds its founts with rain and dew? 

Who moves, I ask, its gliding mass, 
And trains the IxHrdering vines, whoae bhie 

Bright clusters tempt me as I pass 1 

Broad are these streams — my steed obeys, 

Plunges, and bears me through the tide. 
Wide are these ^f^oods— -I tread the mane 

Of giant stem& nor ask a guide. 
I htmt, till day's last glimmer dies 

O^er woody vale and grassy heighti 
And kind the voiee and g^ad the eyes 

That welcome my return at night 



Prom BlaekwoodPa Magazine, 
THE CONFESSION. 

There's somewhat on my breast, father, 
There's somewhat on my breast I 

The liveloBg day I sigh, lather, 

• At night T cannot rest; 

I cannot take my rest, father, 
Though I would fain do so ; 

A weary weight opnresseth me — 
This weary weignt of lyo • 

Tis not the lack of gold, father. 

Nor lack of worldly gear ; 
M.y lands are broad and fair to see^ 

My friends are kind and dear; 
Mykin are leal and true, father. 

They mourn to see my grief; 
But on ! 'tis not a kinsman's hand 

Can give my heart relief I 

Tis not that Janet's felse, lather, 

'Tis ipiot that she's tuikind ; 
Though busy flatterers swarm around, 

I know her constant mind. 
'Tis not her coldness, father, 

That chills my labouring breast- 
It's that confounded cucumber 

I^ve ate^ and cx.it digest. 
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CHAPTER on 9ATS. 




The use of hats is to defend tbe h^ad from th^ 
raiii) hail and sjiowj and thb scorching rays of the 
Sim. To those who. wear the liair long, h^ts are 
also us^fid to keep it down, and prevent our being 
caught, of^n^gli^d'in various ways, as we are ac- 
tively engaged in our, employtacntp. You have Yead 
the story of 'Absalom. ^, 

No head-^esd should i^yer b^ designed unless 
we are vefy bal4/to keep the head warm. On the;^ 
contrary^ it is necessary to "lifealth that tbe^ /he&d 
should l4 kept<5ooi.' The natural covering, thi hair^ 
keeps- it ^te Warnp^ enough y and for men who use 
much active exercise in the open air, it would-be 
quite loo warm a covering if mey did not keep it cut 
very short. . In ih^ house, where we are^not expos* 
ed to the hot sun^ tlie hat should usually be Uid 
a^ide, ad not only iiseless, but injurious. And aQ 
hats should be very light and cool. 

The men of almost all nations,, wh^n they go 
abroa4f wear something on their hjelds. /' tn m^y 
eastern couBtriet, especially among the .Turks Bjod 
Hindoos,. xb;e headless consists of a turban* 
Sqvetkaas'Hliis turban is iaa/Ste of a large eliawl, 
wrapi>e4 about thd head in sniEh ty^y aa to be 
wmrmer- and more unheallh]^, in tboM warm cli- 
mates, tbaa tmr Imts are^ to mt Ii^ otbar ihste^ 
ces th^ are light aiid ujry. Ther ttnbcn is .often 
white j but aometimeft^Tsniegaled.- \ 

, The PeMiaa w^ars, on his head^ a red ^nrerinMon: 
bomiet. The northertv Chines^ weare a cap hn the 
shi^ of a bdL In the sentb of Chisa; the head- 
dress consists pTa hai in the-slttpe of a ftmnek ht 
Ja|»n aome wearjconical hats; made of graas ; osi- 
ers go without any covering tat thatr hair. The 
Ai^tim weer eloth caps, orfrom twio to fifteien thicks 
neMee,flte:coir^Bngtottieiritek0ri9eaidi. The Moot 
uses both« cap and Btnlhan;'aiidilie fotmer is red. 

Ferhapa-it wodd be difficidt to detenqine exi^y 
how' kmg it is since .hats began to be worn by imr 
Eoropean.rac^ of-mea.' ;T&b eaiUcst aecmmt of 
th^tt with which we aire acqoaiaied is ie the time 
of king EAwaid ilL of En^hmdl The% mid for 
soiBfr time ttft^srds, payiiU liie yeair 1500, the hats 
worn were of the shape represented at the hei^ of 
thisartieie. Tii^ 8^*^ to hmheea; as ttow, of 
vaiioos ookNin^ white, Uaok, scariet, Ac. 

Abont the yelur IdOO to 1550, hats of ^le Mow- 
ing eh^pe appear lo; have been die pi€er of 4he day. 



> " In ISTf, the shape was so far modified Aat many 
of the nobles had the . crown extdnd up>eiy high ; 
ihough the shape, in other respects, remained nearly 
the same. The foUor^ing accoimt, fremiim old hock^ 
printed about 1 585, w9l give you U b^etler id^a of die . 
Ikdhiott oC hM ihan any description of ^ur own : — 

^ Sometimes they use thnn sharpe -on the crowiie,^ 
|)eaking Up l&e the spire or shaft of a 8teq)le, stand- 
ing a ^quarter of. a yard above the crowne of their 
heads ; some more, some lesise, as^ please the fanta- 
sies of their inconstant mindes. Oiher'some be 
flat, and broade on the crowne, like the battlements 
of a house. Aiiother sort have round crownes; 
^metiiilies with oneJund of band, sometimes with 
another«-HBow black, now white, now redde, new 
^ene^ now yellow; — now this, now that; iiever 
content with one colour^ or fashion two daies to an 
end. And as the fashions be ngre and strange, so 
is the stuff whereof their hats be made divers also. 
,Sbme ire of silk, some of velvet,. some of tafi^ 
tie, some of sarcenet, some of wool, and what \. 
more jcunou«, aome of a certaine kind of fine haire : 
these they call bever hattea of XX., XXX., or XL. 
shillings price fetched from beyonde the seas, from \ 
wh^nco a greate, sorte of vanities doe come besides ^ 
and ,so common a thing it iflu that every seryyng 
conntrienuuift an^ xjtiker, e^'en all indifiere|itfy doe 
weare of these hatter; for he b of no account or 
estiniation among men, if he tmye not- a telvet or 
tirade hatte." . . . . 

Sir Philip Sfdney, who lived aboot tln^ perio^. 
Watt a hat of tfae^foltewing descriptimL 





Ahont the year 1600,it beca^^ the fashion to 
"have the brim large, so large tha£ it often hung down 
in a slouching manner, hk IfiOi, a Jiorscman's hat , 
was re.conuneiidbd to be **a hatte which will sit . 
dose and ^rn^i upon your head with iiin indifferent 
narrow verge or brim, aathat in the sanlta or bounds 
^ yoiir horse, it inav ;»either throUjA wld'^iS^sse, or 
unweilden^ss, fUl from ymir 'headinor with the 
breads of the brim fcU into yOur' eies, and. impeach 
your sight, hb^of which are veriegrosse erroura." 
;Tliere is a song, on the fashions of different nsr 
tions, written in 163^, one verse of which may be 
Qiteresting: — _ /^ / 

." The Tufk in finfln wraps bkl^ead, " 

The Persian has. Bifl ImwD too, .- 
The' Rueee with Babfee fiirs Jiis ce|S 
and^angeiHUiorUe^nwBtOw - ' ' "" 
. . TheSpamrd'sooBtotentiehieliloeki V 

TbeFrencnisootiBtanttfferj • ,^,.,. \ 
•^ But of aUfeltB which may be felt '•' . 

Give me yean •Enfiiiiah beaverJ'. / < 

. For oiFT own part^ ndtwifhstaidirig some few in- 
conv^eneea which they -produce, we like the good 
old bioad-brimmed hats, ff the main Object of h hat 
\m to aheher lasJlMhiSbk storm and ftbm th^ hot !^un. 
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nothing is more indispensaUe than eonsiderahio 
breadu of brim. • . 
' During the time of Charles I., Cromwell, Charles 
11^ James I|., and William III., very broad brims 
were in fa^uon as may be seen from these shapes. 
The first was fa8hi$m&ble about 1640, and the sec- 
ond about ten years aiierwvd. 





It is not a little remarkaMe that bowerer undoufli 
a new fashion at first appears, it is but a Very short 
time before our views entirely change, and nothing 
appears more graceful. Again; when we have worn 
a hat or a dress of a form ever so gracefol and con- 
venient, for a great length of time, we become tired 
of it. It is, we think, oldfashioned and vulgar ; a^d 
there mu9t be^ a change. So powerAd is fashion, 
and so completely are we enslaved by it. 

HiQre is the figure of another broad-brimnked hat, 
worn about 1686, or 30 to .40 years later than the 
foregoing. 




Not long afWr this, broad brims began to be Un- 
fashionable, and in their stead, hats were made first 
with one flap, (as at the right hand, in the next ^g- 
vte) and afterwords with two, (as at the left:) They 
were so made, in both cases^ as to turn up. 





It was not until the Jttme of the reign of Queen 
Anne, or somewhat lateir tl^n 1700, that the regular 
cocked up hat became fashionable. Of these Uiere 
were several forms, but thamost common are jrepre- 
sented belol¥« They were in fashionat least 50 or 
60 year^. Indeed, aey Were not whoUy out of date 
till about T780 or 1790, when they disajppeareij; and 
are now only known, in &is coMutry, as a curiostfy. 
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Wo have already said that the proper use ci lists 
is to defend us from the acorching sun andihe prit- 
mg stcnrma. But Fashion, that tyxaxmieal old lady, 
m^es people believe ^ difierent story. XInibrellas. 
huge, awkward things as they are to cany about, 
she says, are to keep off the sun and rain, and hats 
to keep us warm. Or if she does not teach us this 
lesson, one would think she thought so; fiNC she 
commands all her obedient followers to have the hat 
very thick and heavy. There is not a gieater ab« 
surdity in the woxld, ^rhaps, than the practice of 
heating Hhe head as men do^now-aniays, with iheii 
thick wool tand fur hats. . 





Broad Brims. As early as the fifleemh century, 
the cardmab and priests of the Boman Cathalick 
ohurch we«e accustomied to wear red hats withYery 
broad brims, and with tassels hangingdown on each 
side«; as yOn see represented at the toft hand, above. 
. HaU with very wide brims are still worn by the 
CatheUek dersy in fiaaoj ibreign oountnes ; ojid in 
getaeral the colour is still red; though in Italy, they 
sometimes wear black hats, lined with scarlet or 
j^nk siUi^ and the brim a little tamed 1^1^ 

The Quakers, or Friends, also, wno -evAy m the 
use of broad-brimmed hats. The eaiHest. speci- 
mens of the kind,. were %om in the seventeenth 
century ; and do not appeat VA have differed nndi 
from thooe worn by other classes of people. But 
while aaumg others, th» fasl^on soon changod, the 
Quakers «ontimied to wear tholn, and &e pnetiee 
haa oontimied, wiA little vaiiaiaon^ tv Um pveaent 
day,-as may be seen by the second. fi^e of the 
engraving above. It is die-pieture of a hat worn by 
the English QaakwB, m 1723; o)r nHtte than a cot- 
tury age. 

But the Quak«Es aie not th.e only peojde wbostitt 
retain the custom of wearing hroad-brimmad hats. 
In mai^ hot countries, especially where tho rays of 
^eflJUA are very o p pressiv e , the people wear those 
ha^. Here are three more engravings. That on 
the left hand represents a South American hat ; that 
on the right, an Italian ; and the third a Chineae. 
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This «8^ftil^p«rt of our'cNss — Uu^t is, usefiil, if 
it wer9 iii«4e and uaad docording la roftsoa mdd c^i^ 
pum ne^fe, is oflen a{!|>Ued to ^piQrposeis for whkik 
h«<^ yftfifp neiFer dssig^d. Tba^ foilowiog see esr 

*' Jsiiies, mxyl put. your hai in tbe window, to-, 
day ?" have we h^^, mkay a time, from the teach- 
^ of a school, t)ie jm^etore of whicb-.su0eted.the. 
bf)(^a window Jta^e^ lb go uqmended ; «ad c^umsq 
tfOher to fu^oish their boys wiiKhais to keep t^iit tbe 
wind and rain, fion^ day to isLy, than to buy and set 
new panes of glass. 

. ,. Smash went Richard's .fiq^ new beayer hat, the 
other day, aj9 he came up with a. opuple of yejlow 
butterflies, settled in the sand, which, in his crue^, 
he was an^<$us to strike down.. And yet ijds :was 
the very $)rst day that he ^yer i^ore it to schopl. j . 

Splash, too, went a whole half doiei^ of eggs, 
one windy day, a» a boy was carrying them inrfrom 
the'bani, in h^4iat, on his head, covered with a lit- 
tle hay. This was beciuse he wt». too laay or too 
heedless tp pu^ them in a.bas]^t._ \ '^ : 

4 F^^^: atood on the deck of a western canal 
bo^ one day, whon a sudden gust of wind ^axriei^ 
his ha.t overboard, He jumped on. shore, sei^ a 
pole, ^ated it towards the bank, and was lortunate 
enough to seize it, as it had fallen on the cmwn, just 
as it was sinking. ^ " n 

N<»v, he begatk to unpack it. First there i^as a 
liandkerchief. , Next, two newspapers,' Then some 
letters. Xiastly, his pocketbook, with all his money ! 
^ Would it not have taught him the proper use of 
his pockets, had bis po,dketb6ok gone to the;, bottom 
of th^ canal ? . But perhaps he paid .dearly enough 
for his foolish and cfownish habit" of carrying things 
injiis hat; for he had his papers to dry; and tUs 
took him a long tiine. /'- 

We ipight mention half a dozen piore uses to 
wbicKhaU are improperly applied. None of themt 
however, :fvould be more ^diculous than that of 
making them p^rfon^ all the various offices of pock- 
et, trunk, and valise./ We believe in carrying things 
on the head, and ta k^ sometimes ; but not in UUs 
way. 

OmameiUs of Hats, From ^e earliest period, 
feathers have been a,, very .common ^ ornament in 
hats. 

It would be impossible, in a 'single chapter^ to 
mention the various forms and colours of these omar 
inents. They were spmetimes called jj/ume^.. IOiU[ 
Henry VIII. is said to have had one,,c6nsisting. pi 
eight feathers of ^some East Indian bird,, the length 
of each of which was fom: and a half feet.^ The 
Turkish 6ultan presented Lord Nelson with a plume 
made of heron feathers, and set in diamonds. Who, 
that has seen a common military i^cyiew in out pwp 
country, has not seen feathers in the hats or caps 
of the soldiets ? 

One of, the most singula plumes, consisted of 
two loiig ,fbath|MB« pointtp| backward and forward, 



as jn a# pietnprebetof. It reprfyi^nla a GemiB% 
l-dr^i^ of about 300 years ago<- 




1^ the times of diivdzy, it was the fashion to 
wear a badse on the hat. These badges, whe» 
given by a lady, were, of cotiffse^ valned and- pre^ 
w&rreiii It was said of a oo^le of men in'rlhe time 
of Hehvy IV., that .^ one ware on 2u|»^^ head-f>i»^ hi# 
lady^s deye ; and another bare, on his helme, the 
glove of his darlyng^ 

Particular plants were sometimes worn as badges 
of a party or family. The yew tree, the broom 
pla^t, and oak t^e were tued for this puipose. 
' Ooid and silver hatbands and lobpe were fonnetly 
nmch esteemed, especiaU}^ by huntersw i The bnm 
WIQ3 also sometimes boilnd wifh gold and silver lace. 
In 1633, is mentkmed ''n caslor hatte, with a.silvei; 
hatband/ 'Broaches, clasps, alsd jewels w§re ahKi 
sometmies worn. .; , 

It may not te amiss to remsfk, in conclnsten oT 
this article, thatthe pittctioe of nocevemg the head,^ 
as sr mark of respect, is pectdiar to those conntriesi 
n^re the people wear hats, in Asia, at ieast ia 
many parts t>f it, the people uncover their feet, whea 
they eiikter ahopsev fori^ same xeaaea that we take 
off onr hats. 
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LADIES' HKAD-DRESSBK 

From about A. D« 16.50, to 1700, that is, about a. 
century and a half ago,. many of the English ladies 
wore head-dresses, such as are represented in \h% 
foregoing engravings. 

The iirst — that cm the left hand, was palled a hM- 
head^ It is said to have been . fashionables to weai: 
these bull-heads, or boU-like foreheads about the 
year 1674. 

The second figure represents a female " qiMiffed," 
with, a pair of locks and curls. These w.ere in fash^ 
ion about the same time with the buU-heads, of per* 
haps a little earlier, llolme, an old writer on this 
subject says, "they are false locks, set on wires, 
to make them stand at a distance from the head,** 
just as the farthingales worn in queen ElizabeUi's 
reign, made the^ clothe^ stand out. 

The right hand figure represents a head*dress 
about the year 1688. It is remarkable Bow closely 
it resembles the manner of adjusting the head w;hicn 
began about ten years ago. The writer abovemen- 
tioned) iia bis quaint manner, thus describes it :--* 
*'Her forehead adorned with a knot pf div^rse^ol 
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enured ribands ; tfie head with a' rnfle <|iioif, set in 
comers; and the like ribands behind the head.'*- 
" This," he presently adds^ "is a fashicm-monger's 
head; tricked ai^d trimmed np acccnding to the 
mode of these ttmes." 

What a pity ii is that both sexes, in all times, 
wheUier andent or moden^ ha^ not taken as mnch 
pains to improve their minds as they hare to adorn 
their persons ! The outside of the head is of far 
less consequence than the inside. Better to lay up 
a good store of valuables " on the shelves of your 
crofUumj^ as Shakspeare might say, than to haye^the 
outer port of this same cranium or brainpan sei off 
with silver, or gold, or diamonds. 
' But the cojmplaint Aat people spend too much in 
amameating the head, is not a new one. it is as 
old as the ^ys of Solomon and Isaiah, to say the 
least. And it is a complaint, we fear, which is like- 
ly to be made many years longer. 



MANAGKMEm' OP SLEEP. 
BT ROBEBT MACKMISB^ 

' The chamber in which we sleep, ahouildliie al« 
ways large and airy. In modeni booaee, these 
recpiisites are too much overiooked ; and, wiule ibB 
pnblick rooms ate of great dimewions, these i^io- 
fsiated for sleeping are little better- than^doeets. 
This errour id exceedin^y .detrimental to heahh* 
The apartments wheiein so gieaia pertion of life is 
passed, ebwdd always be toomy, and, if possible, 
Aot^aeed upon the ground floor, because such a 
Atuadon is more apt to be damp and ill ventitated 
cfaan higher up. 

* The neist oensideration applies to die bed itself, 
which ought to be large, and not placed dose ta the 
wall, but at some, distance from it, both to avoid any 
dampness which may exist in the wall, and admit a 
free tfircidatibn of air^ The curtains shodd never 
be I drawn dosely together, even in the coldest 
weaiher ; and when the season is not severe^ it is a 
good plan to remove them dtogether. The bed 
or mattress ought to be rather hard. Nothing is 
more injurious to hedth than soli beds ; they effem- 
inate the individud, render his flesh soft and flabby, 
and incapacitate him from undergoing any privation. 
The texture of which the couch is made, is not of 
much consequence, provided it is not too soft : 
hence, featherbeds, or mattresses of hdr or straw, 
are almost equally good, if suitable in this particular. 
I must mention, however, that the hair mattress, 
from being cooler, and less .apt to imbibe moisture, 
is preferable during the summer season, to a bed 
of feathers. Those soil, yielcKng featherbeds, in 
^hich the body sinks deeply, are highly improper, 
fh>m the unnaturd heat and perspiration i^rhlch they 
are sure to induce.- Airbeds have been lately re- 
commended, but 1 can assert, from persond expe- 
rience, that they are the worst that can possibly be 
employed. They become very soon heated to such 
an unpleasant degree as to render it impossible Uf 
repose upon them with any comfort For bedridden 
persons, whose skin has become irritated by long 
ty^ng, the hydrostatick bed, lately brought into use 
in some of the publick hospitds^ is the best. 

The pillow as well as the bed, sb^nild be pretty 
hard. When very sotu the head soon sinks in it. 



and becomes impleasandf heatad. The objectioo 
made^ to dibeds, applies with eqml force to aarpil- 
lows, which I severd times attAoqpted to use, but 
was compelled to abandon, owing to the disagreeable 
heat that was generated in a few minutes. 

With regard to the covering, there can be no 
doubt that it is more wholesome to lie between 
sheets than blankets. For die same reason, people 
shodd KfoSA sleeping in fiannd ntghtshirte. Such 
a degree of warmth as is eommunicated hf dioee 
means is only justifiable m mfaiicy und clttldhood, 
or when there is actual disease ^r weakaeaa ef coil- 
stitudon. Parents often v comznit a great eitour in 
bringing up their young people under soeflfettdnate 
a system. 

A common custom prevails of warmiiig the bed 
before going to sleep. This eiheirvating practice 
shmdd be abandoned except with detiaate people, ot 
when the cdd is very intense. It is far better to 
let the bed be chafed by the natuid heat of the 
body, ^hicji, even in severe weather, will be suifi- 
dent for the purpose^ providbd the clothing is abun- 
dant. ^ ' " ' 

We ought never to deep oterloaded with clothes, 
but have merely what is edficient to maintain a 
cmafortable'warmdi. 

When a person is in heddi, the atmosphere of 
his apartment shodd be cool ; on this ac^oont, fires 
are exceedingly Httrtftil,and shodd never be had re- 
course to, except when th^indrridndia delicate, or 
the weather intoleraa)ly severe. When they become 
reqddte, smoke must be carefidly guarded' against, 
as fatd accidents have arisen from diis catise. 

The window-shttttcv ooa^t never 'to be entirely 
closed, neither ought they to be kept altogether 
open. In the first case we are apt to overdecp our- 
selves, owing to the prevailing dailcness with which 
we are suntmndod; and in the second,^ the light 
<vhich fills the apartment, especiaHy if it be in the 
summer season, may disturb our repose, and waken 
iis at an earlier hour than there Is any occasion for. 
Under both circumstances, the eyes are liable to suf- 
fer ^ the darkness in tbe one instance^ disposes them 
to be pddully affected, on exposure to the brilliant 
light of day, besides directly debilitating diem — ^for, 
in remdmng too much in the gloom, whether tre be 
asleep or a^vake, these organs are sure to be more 
or less weakened. In the other case, the fierce 
dare of the mormng sun acdn^ upon them; perhaps 
for several hours before we get\ip, does eqiml injury, 
making them tender and eadly effected by the light. 
The extremes of too mnch and too^little light must, 
therbfbre, be avoided, and' such a moderate portion 
admitted info the chamber as not' (b hurt the eyes, 
or act as too strong a stimdus in breaking our slum- 
bers* 

During the summer heats, die covering requirefi 
to be diminished, so ad to sdt th6 atmospherick tem- 
perature ; and a small portion of the window drawn 
from the top, to promote a circdatiqn -of nlr ; but 
this must be done cautiously, and the current pre- 
vented from coming directly upon the sleeper, as it 
might give risa to colds, and other bad consequences. 
The late Dr. Gregoiy was in~ the habit of sleeping 
#ith die window drawn slighdy down during the 
whqle year; and there can he no doubt that a gen- 
tle current pervading our sleeping apart^ients, is in 
the hivheat degree essenlUd to hedth; . 
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* Nbtiiitigis SO injuriobs iAdampbeds. Itbecotnoi 
eVery person, whether at hom6 or abroad, to look to 
thi& matter, and see that the beddmg on which he 
lies is thoroughly dry, and free from ev^n the sli|[ht- 
est moisture. ' By neglecting such a precaution, 
riteumatism,*^ odds, inflammations; and death itself 
may eftane. , Indeed^ these calamities are very fre- 
quently traced to rieepipg iqcauiioiiBly upon damp 
beds. For the same reason, the wsdls and ftoor 
should be dry, aiid wet clothes never hui^g up m the 
room. ' \ * 

We should, avoid sleeping in a bed that lias been 
occupied by tbe sick, till the beddin'g has been 
cleansed and thoroughly aired. When a person has 
died of any infe(5tious disease, not only th6 clothes 
in which he lay, but the, couch itself ought to be 
biuned. Even the bedstead . should b^ carefully 
washed and fumigated. . 

' Delicate persons who have been accustomed to 
illeep upon fisatherbeds, must be cautious not to 
exch«iu^e thein rashly for any. other. 

On going to sleep, all sorts of restraint^ must be 
removed from the body ; the collar of the nightshirt 
should be unbuttoned and (he\ neckcloth taken off. 
With regard to the head, the more lightly it is cov- 
ered the better ; on this account, we should wear a 
thin cotton qit silk nightcap ; and thi.«i is' still better 
if mude pf network. Some persons w^ar worsted 
or^nnel caps, biit these are never proper, except 
in old or rheiimatick subjects. The gr^d rule of 
health ia to keep the head cool, and the feet waniv;. 
hence, the nightcap cannot be too thin.' In .fact, 
the chief use of .this piepe of clothing is to preserve' 
the hair, and prevent it from being disordered and 
matted together. . 

Sleeping in stockings is a bad and' uncleanly habit. 
By accustoming ourselves to do without any cover- 
ing upon' the feet, we shall seldom expeiience cold 
in these patts, if wo have clothing enoifgh to keep 
the rest of the sysftem comfortable ; and should they 
still remain cpldj this can easily be obviated by 
wrapping a warm flannel cloth around them, or by 
applying to them, for a few^ minutes, a heated iron, 
or a bottle of warm water. * 

The. posture of the body must be attended to. 
The head should be tolerably elevated, especially in 
phlethoiick subj[ec(s ;- and the position, from the neck 
downwards, as ne^ly a& possible horizontal. The 
half-sitting posture, with the shouldera considei'ably 
raised, is injurious, aathe thcpracick and abdominal 
viscera arc thereby compressed, and respiration, di- 
gestion, and circulation, ixiateriaLUy impeded. Lying 
upon the back^ is . also improper, tn consequence of 
its tendency to produce nightmare. Most .people 
pass ^e greater part of the night upon the "siiie, 
which is certainly the ihost comfortable position ttiat 
can be assumed in sleep. Acco|xling to Dr^ A.'Hiin- 
ter, women who love their husbands generally lie 
upon the right side. This interesting point I have 
no means of ascertaining, although^ doubtless, the 
ladies mre qualified to speak iiecidedly upon the si\b- 
ject. I have known individuals who could not sleep 
except upon the back ; but these are rare cases. 

I have mentioned the necessity of a free circula- 
tion of ^r. Qn thia account, it is more wholesoma 
to sleep single, than double, for there is thea leas 
deatniGtion of oxygen ; and the atmosphere is miich 
purer and cooler, f'or tile same reason, the prac< 



tice, so comition in publick schools, of Itating several 
beds in one room, and two or three individuals iti 
eadb b^d, must be deleterious. When more than 
One sleep in a aingle bed, they should take care to 
place themselves in such a position as not to breathe 
in -each over's fades. Some persons have a dan- 
gerous custom of covering their heads with th^ bed- 
clothes. The absurdity of this practice Aecds no 
connnent. 

Before goWg taJbed, the bodv should be brought 
into that state which giv^s us tne sure^ chance of 
dropping l^peedily asleep. If too hot, it^ tempera- 
ture ought to be reduced by cooling drinks, exposure 
to the Open air^ sponging-, or even the cold oath ; if 
too cold, it must be brought into a (Comfortable state 
by warmth ; for both^cold and heat act as atimuli, 
and th^ir removal is necessary before slumber can 
ensue. A full stomach, also, though it sometimes 
promotes, generally prevents sleep ; consequently, 
supper ou^t to be dispensed with, except by Ihosft 
who, having been long used to this meal, cannot 
sleep without it. As a general rule, the person wh6 
eats nothing for two or three hours before ^ng to 
rest, will sfeep better thaii he who" does. ' His sleep 
will also be more refreshing, and his sensations upon 
waking much more gratifying. The Chinese recom- 
mend brushing the. teeth previous tn ^ying down; 
this is a good custom. 

Sleeping a&er dinner is pernicious. On awaking 
from such indulgence, there is generally sOme de- 
gree of febHle excitement, in consequence of the 
hitter stages of digestion being hurHed on ; it is' only 
useful in old people, and in some cajses of disease. 

The weak, and those recovering from protracted 
illnesse's, ifiust be indidged with more sleep than 
such as are vigcd'ous. Seep, in them, supplies, in 
gome' measure, the place of nourishment, and thus 
becomes a most po\yerlbl nipciliary for restoring them 
to health. Much repose is likewise necessary to 
enable the system to recover f^)m the efibcts of dis- 
sipation. 

Too little, and too much sleep are equally injuri- 
ous. Excessive wakefulness, according to Hippo- 
crated, pilevents the alimentfrombeing digested, and 
generates crude humours. Too much sleep produces 
lassitude and corpulency, and utterly debases and 
stupifies the mind. Corpulent people being apt to 
indulge in excessive sleep, they should break this 
habit at once, ml in their case, it is jieculiarly uir- 
wholesome. , They ought to sleep litt}e, and that 
little upon hard beds.- 

The practice of sleeping in the open air, cahn6( 
b^ too strongly reprobated. It is at all times dan- 
gerous, especially when carried into effect utider a 
"burning sun, or amid the damps of night. In tropi- 
cal climates; where this custom is iimidged in dur- 
ing the day^ it is not unusual for the person to bt 
struck with a eoup-de-sfAeH, or some violent fever , 
and in bur own country, nothing is more 'common 
than ixlflammations, rheumatisms, and dangerois 
colds, originating from sleeping upon the ground, 
either during the heat of the day, or when the even- 
ing has set in with its attendant dews and vapcMirs. 

As respects the repose of children it may be re- 
marked that the custom of rocking them asleep iti 
the cradicj is not to be recommended, sanctioned 
though it be by the voice of ages. This method of 
procuring slumber, not only heats th» infant imneceA 
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Mrily» bolt in aomt eases, disordeis the digestive 
organs, and, in most, prodiicos 8 sort of artificial 
sleep, far less conducive to health, than that brought 
on by natural means. According to some writers, 
it has also a tendency to induce water m the head, 
a circumstance wlach I think possible, although I 
never Ipoew a case of that disease which could be 
traced to such a source. The cradle, then, should be 
abandoned, sO far as the rocking is concerned, and the 
child simply lulled to repose in the nurse's arms, and 
then deposited quietly in bed. Sleep will often be 
induced by gently scratching or rubbing the top of 
the ohild*< head. This fact ^s well known to' some 
nurses, by whom the practice is had recourse to for 
the purpose of provoking slumber in restless chil- 
dren. For the first month of their existence, chil- 
dren sleep almost continually, and they should be 
peimitted to do so, for at this early age they cannot 
slumber too much: calm and long-continued. sleep 
is a favourable symptom, and ought to be cherished 
rather than prevented, during ihe whole period of 
infancy. When, however, a child attains the age of 
three or four months, we should endeavour to man- 
age SQ that its pmods of wakefulness may occur in 
the daytime, instead of at night. By proper care, a 
child may be made to sleep at almost any hour ; and, 
•8 this is always an object of importance, it should 
be sedulously attended to in the rearing of children. 
Until about Uie third year, they require a little sleep 
in the middle of the day, and pass half their time in 
sleep. Every succeeding year, till they attain the 
age of seven, the period dotted to repose should be 
shortened one hour, so that a child of that age may 
pass nine hours or thereabouts, out of the twenty- 
lour, in a state of sl<ecp. Children should never be 
Awakened suddenly, -or with a noise, in consequence 
of the terrour and starting which such a method of 
jSrousittg them produces : . neither should they He 
brought all at once from a dark room into a strong 
glare of light, lest their eyes be weakened, and 
permanent injury inflicted upon these organs. 

The position in which children sleep requires to 
be carefully attended to. Sir Charles Bell mentions 
that the eneuresis infantum^ with lyhich they are so 
oHen aifected, frequently arises from lying upon the 
hack, and that it will be removed or prevented by 
accustoming them to lie on the side. It is also of 
the {^eat()st importance, that they be kept sufficient- 
ly warm. I believe that ^ many infantile diseases 
arise from the neglect of this precaution. Children 
have little power of evolving heat ; on this account, 
when delicate they should never be permitted to 
sleep alone, but made to lie with the nurse, ^at they 
may receive warmth from her body. 

At whatever period we go to sleep, one fact is 
certain, that we can never with impunity convert day 
into night. Even in. the most scorching seasons of 
the year, it is better to travel under the burning sun- 
shine, than in the cool of the evening, when the 
dews are falling and the air is damp. A case in 
support of this statement, is given by Yalangin in 
his work on Diet. Two colonels in the French 
army had a dispute whether it was not more safe to 
march in the heat of the day, or in the evening. To 
ascertain this point, they got permission . from the 
commanding officer to put their respective plans into 
execution. Accordingly, the one with his division 
muHshed daring the day, although a was in the heat 



of summer, iMid rested all night7-4he othier dpjpl v 
die daytime, and marched during the evening and 
part of the night. The jresult was, that the first per 
formed a journey of six hundred miles, withom 
losing a single man or horse, whila the latter lost 
most of his horses, and several pf his men. _ 
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TI0B8 i^O HETEOROLOCnr. 

We make the following extracts from an article 
in the last number of Silliman's Journal of Science, 
relative to tides and meteorology, by W. C. Rsdfielo, 
of this city, who afler recapitulating some of the 
evidence showing the absence of the usual tides at 
the Society Islands, and in some other parts of the 
Pacifick ocean, continues as follows : — 

It must, therefore, be admitted, that there is a 
suspension or neutralization of the lunar tide- wave 
in Uie regipn in which those islands are situated. 
We find, t(K), that in the AUantick it is high-water 
on the coast of Surinam about &ve o'clock on the 
days of the new and full of the moon, and the flood 
runs to the westward. At the windward islands of 
the West Indies, the tide is some one or two hours 
later, and, though exposed to the whole tide range 
of the Atlantick, the tides are very weak and irreg- 
ular, not rising more than at the Society Islands. 
On the southern coast of the United States, and at 
the island of Benpuda, in the Atlantick, it is high- 
water about seven o'dock, the flood tide in the 
ofling at the latter place running to the northeast 
On the southern coast of Ilhode Island an^ Massa- 
chusetts, it is high-wat^r from seven to eight o*clocL 
On the southeastern coast of Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland, it is high-water from eight to nine o^cipck, 
the flood tide ofi* the latter coast also running north- 
eastwardly. At the Azores, or Western Islands, in 
lat. 38 deg. N., near the middle of the Atlantick, it 
is high- water about 12 o'clock, and the fioad runs to 
the eastward. Finally, it is high-'water on the west- 
cm coasts of Ireland and Spain about two o'clock — 
all on the same days. These statements are approx- 
imated from the American Coast Pilot,' and other 
authorities, care being taken to avoid the retarding 
effects of local obstructions as far* as possible, by 
timing from the most elctraneous positions of coast, 
towards the open ocean. 

. Viewing these phenomena in connexion with 
some other facts, I was led to suspect that the great 
tide-wave performs an actual circuit in each of the 
great ocealiick basins, on both sides of the equator, 
parsing westwardly in the equatorial latitudes, and 
returning eastwardly in the higher latitudes, above 
25 deg. or 30 deg. N. and S., ai^d analogous to the 
course which is pursued, as can be demonstrably 
shown, by the great currents both of the ocean and 
the atmosphere. If such he the Operation of the 
tides, certain regions in mid-ocean wosld form the 
foci, or neutral points, in these great elliptical cir- 
cuits, and would be but slightly, if at all, afllected 
by the ordinary tides. The elaborate investigation 
d* cotidal lines in which Professor Whewell is en- 
gaged, will probably show whether this conjecture 
is well founded, or whether the course of the great 
tide-wave be from the Southern ocean, northwardly, 
through the entire length of the Atlantick, and in 
disregard of the direct lunar influence in this ocean, 
as would seepi to be ind^pated in his late paper on 
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that fi^jedt. /The greater difficulty attending the 
hiquiry, is in Jprocuring correct observation? from 
ttose islands and external points of coast,. which 
' bear most decidedly upon the question. 

It may ndt be improper t6 state, for the satisfac* 
tion of those who may have read my articles on the 
storms of the American coast, that the method pui* 
setied by me in investigating the physical character 
of those storms, has been to procure a number of 
copies of clean charts of the Atlantick, and to map 
out all the facts whicif I .wa» able to collect in rela- 
tion to any one of these storms, iqpon one of these 
charts, in th^ir true time and location, so as to obtain 
a connected view of these facts, both as regards 
their consentaneous and cousecutive relations. The 
resolis have been highly satisfactory — so much so, 
indeeid, that I have not met with the statement of a 
single fact which is at variance with the explanation 
whichi I have formerly given of -the operation of 
these storms, except in iujo or three instantesj whicji 
prowd on further inquiry, to havS been erroneot^sU/ 
stated. The historicfal records of more than a cen- 
tury past have l^een freely resorted to, and the in- 
quiry has also been extended to other coasts and 
aeas, and has shown the existence of an linrarpng 
. system, whicif F have not^yet attempted to describe, 
except in the ikiost summary manner. 

It may weU be supposed that, in spanning this 
inquiry by the method of a simple induction of par- 
4ieular8, as here stated, I have not been able to pre- 
serve an unshAeii ccmfidence in sonle of those 
^^r^dceived theories;" which appear to have been 
•fotmded on vagte generalizations, or unproved and 
untenable hypotheses ; and I qan hardly think that 
^e reasonings which have at various timed been 
^dueed in support of thei^e theories, from the time 
of Halley downwasds, can be deemed either conclu- 
sive OF sati^&ctory by an uiibiassed mind, that shall 
give them a strict and impartial examination. 

The grand errour itfto which all meteorologists ap- 
pear to have fallen,, conaista in ascribing to heat and 
rarefaction the. origin and support of the great at- 
mpsphetick currents which are found to prevail over 
in great ^rtion of the globe. Nor is it necessary to 
-pierceive, or point but, an adequate and undeniable 
physical cause for the production of these phenom- 
ena, hefore vrd can discover th^ inconsistency and 
IkUacy of the reasonings by which the old' system 
Off meteorology lias been supported. Such a cause, 
however, I consider w furnished in the rotative mo- 
tion'of the eartfi upon its axis, in which originates 
the centrifugal and other modifying influences of the 
gravitating power, which must always operate upon 
&e great oceans of fluid and aerial matter which 
rest upon die earth's crust, producing, df necessity, 
those great currents to which we have aliuded. 

I have long^ e n tert ain ed tins convictiim, but do 
^ notreiQembertoha^eseenthi9^gieat|)hyBl^ 
ence reeognised in any desree, in its atmlicatioA to 
this subject, except by Sir 3ohn F. W. Herschel, in 
the third chapter of his pppular treatise on astronor 
my, where, by the aid of Uiis ix>tative influeiiice, he 
has been able to me us the most imposing support 
of the received uieory of winids which has ever 
appea^d, and in which the connexion of the trades 
with the returning westerly winds, is, with some 
exceptions, correcny developed. Sir John, however, 
has erred, like hie predeoMmffs^ in ascribkig mainly, 



if not primarHy, to heat snd r^^mbeiioa, diose re- 
sults wnich should have been ascribed. 8(^ly to me* 
chanical gramtation^ as connected with the rotative 
and orfatttual mption of the earth's surface, the ipfln- 
once of which he but partially recoenises in connex- 
ion with thia and another subject of inquiry^ I miiy 
also add, that, had this able philosopher beeia fully 
conversant with the ifacts which relate to the uwm 
and other phenomena of hurricanes, he would proba- 
bly have withheld the l^jrpothesis which be has 
given in ,a note aj^ended to the chapter which J 
nave alluded to, although one of the principal sug- 
gestions in this note ha^ uodoiditedly, a proper con- 
nexion with the subject. , 

As.I. can but seldom allQw myself to enter upon 
the discussion of these matters, the preceding sug- 
gestions may be taken for what .they aife thought to 
be wordi by those under whose notice ibey mu' 
chance to fall ; but,.to prevent being misniderstooQ, 
I freely admit that heat is often an exciting, a^ well 
as modifying cause of local winds, and c^er phah 
nomena, and t^t it has an incidental oi subordinate 
actioii (though not such as is usuaUyjmigned) in the 
organizatipn and development of storms, an^ thai, 
in certain circiunstances,it influenoes the interpoair 
tions. of the moving stnOa of the atmc^j^ere/ Ha 
greatest direct influence is probably exhibited in 
what are called land and sea breezes, er tnthe dm* 
nal modiflcations which are exhibited by regular and 
general winds. But, ^.far from being the. ^preal 
prime mover of the atmo^pherick currents, either in 
producing a supposed primary north and aoiiih.cvr* 
rent, or in any other k manner, I entertain no doubt 
that, if it were possible^ to preacrve the atmo^era 
at a unifoixn temperature over, the whole surfacie o£ 
the globe, the general winds could not be less biiski 
but would become mpre constaot and mufom Am 
ever. . '^ 
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Nautfloa Pompttios. ^ 

The i^il^bitant of this singular shell had lona 
been sought afler with eagerness by natttndiata, and 
it is only within these few years thai its true jliatore 
has been ascertained. We are indebted fbr this 
knowledge to the reaearches of Mr. Bennet, whOf 
while engaged in a vojrage among the Polynesian 
Islands, captured a specimen containing a livmg ani- 
mal, which was taken to Endand, and isi now de- 
bited in the museum of theJEloyal CoUefi of 9us 
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ge<Ai8 in Jjondon. The Qaudius, althoiiffb an ihhab- 
iiaiit of a shell, belongs to that order of molluscous 
{si^-bodied) invertebrad animals, to which the nanie 
of ,eephalopoda has been given, fVom two Greek 
words, meaning head and foot, because their organ 
of motion, or fobt, is attached to the head. 

We have already described' two species of this 
Older, namely, the cuttle-fish, and ^e argonaut. 
The nautiliis, although in its general confarmation 
agreeing siifliciently with these to be placed in the. 
same order, still differs in many malterial points. In 
the case of the cuttle-fish, the shell is completely 
hidden by the fleshy portions of the animal ; and 
alUiough the argonaut possesses an external shell, it 
is simple in its formation, not being formed into 
chambers like that of the nautilus. The use of these 
celis to the animal wo are now djescribing is at 
prasent not well understood, but they are supposed 
to be employed by their inkibitant for ^e pin-pose 
of rising or sinking in the v(BXeT at will. The body 
of this cephalopode, it will be seen, only occupies 
the outer ceU of its habitation, its increased size 
having rendered it too large to remain in that pre- 
ceding it. If, as the animal deserted its smidler 
tenements, one after the other, they had be^n filled 
np with solid matter, the shell would hare become 
too cnmbearaome for its owner ; so that we here have 
another proof of the providing care of the Creator. 
We shall 'describe, in Mr. Bennetts own words, the 
ciptore cX this interesting object : — 

**It was on the twen^fourth of August, 1829, 
(eafan and fine ^weather, dbermometer at noon 79^), 
in the evening, when the sh^ Sophia was lying at 
anchor in Muakini Bay, on the southwest side of 
the island of Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides 
groiq>, SoudieM Paotfick ocean; that something was 
at«n fionting on the surface of the water, at some 
distance fhrni the ship ; to many it appeared like a 
amall dead tortoise-sheU cat, which would have been 
tfoch an unusoal object in this part of the world, that 
the boat which was alongside of the ship at the time, 
was sent for (he purpose of ascertaining the nature 
of the floating object. 

*' On approaching near, it was obeerved to be the 
shellfish commonly known by the name of the Peariy 
Naittilns ; it was captured and iMOught on board, but 
the shell was shattered from having been struck with 
the boathook in taking it, as the animal was sinking 
when the boat ibproached, and had it not been so 
damaged, it woidd have escaped. I extracted the 
fish in a perfect state, which was finnlv attached to 
each aide of the cavity of the shell." The hood has 
been stated by Dr. Shaw, as being '' of a pale, 
reddislnmrple colour, with deeper spots, and varie- 
gations,^ the colour, however, as it appeared in this 
recent specimen, was of a dark reddish brown. 

Although this is the aafy instance of the animal 
itself having been brought to this country, there is 
but little doubt of its having been frequency taken, 
but as &e shell was die object 
of the captore and not its inhabi- 
tant, the latter has been thrown 
away as useless. An officer in 
the En^sh navy, found a nauti- 
lus in a hole in a reef of rocks, 
near an island on the eastern coast 
of Africa , the mantle of the fish, 
Jike a thin m e aihr an e, covered the 



shell, which was drawn in as soon as it was touched, 
and the elegant shell was then disj^ayed. '^ I and 
others,* says the same informant, " when it was first 
seen, did not notice it, regarding the animal, as the 
membrane enveloped the shell, merely jis a piece of 
blubber, but having touched it b^ accident, the 
membranous covering was drawn m, and we soon 
secured our beautiful prize." 





Rumphius, a German naturaliaCy afipeazs to have 
been acquainted with its habits ; he S9,yB : — ^ When 
he thus floats upon the water» he pots out his head, 
and all his barbs, aiid spreads thc^n on the water, 
with the poop of the shell above w^ter : but at the 
bottom he creeps in a reverse poeitiony with toaheat 
above ium^ and wil^ his head and bacbs 1:^011 the 
ground, making a tolerably quick progrees^ He 
keeps himself ^^efly on the grQund, creeping some- 
times also into the nets of ihd fishmnen : to afler 
a storm, as. the weathw becomes calm, they axe seoi 
in troops boating oh the water, beii^ driven up by 
die agitation of we waves. Whence one may infer 
that they congregate in troops at the bottom. This 
sailing, however, is not of kmg continannce, for 
having taken in all their tentncleS) they upset thev 
bout^and so return to the bottom." 



A GOOD SKNTDDBNT. 



Children are more frequently mined by inheriting 
large fortunes than by being compelled by the ab- 
sence of wealth to embrace an active and industri- 
ous life, to gain a subsistence. We hayo always 
been much pleased with the answer of Phocion, 
one of the most renowned philosophers and law- 
givers of Greece, when a friend presented him a 
larse sum of money and pressed hij^ to accept of it, 
at least for his children. '* If my children,** said 
Phocion, ''resemble me, they will as well as me 
have enough ; and if they bjscome dissipated, I will 
not leave &em wherewithal to maintain theii Inxuiy 
anid debauchery." 



AUSICAN ATBOmSMS €f!€ BBdTCATKXir. 

" Good instruction is better than riches,** was the 
motto that William Penn, the illustrious founder of 
Pennsylvania, placed on the seal of a literary incoi- 
poration, granted by him 150 years ago. " In pro- 
portion as the structure of a government gives force 
to publick opinion, it is essential that publick opinion 
should be enlightened,** said Washington. ^* A well- 
instructed people alone can be a permanently free 
people,** said Madison. ** Make a crusade against 
ignorance,** said JefiEmtm. ' 
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REVOLUTIONARY BATTLES ILLUSTRATED. No. 5. 
bPEBATTONS AT THE SOUTH. 



The operations of the contending armies at the 
south during the revolutionary war, were extensive, 
rarious, and long continued. , They were commenced 
early, and concluded at the latest stage. Their his- 
tory would fill a large and interesting volume — and 
it would exhibit a detail of the most savage fierceness 
and brutality, on the part of the enemy, and of the 
most gallant bravery, skill, suffering and fortitude oh 
the Dart of our countrymen, that oUen occur in the 
whole history of the war. A portion of these scenes 
and operations have recently been invested with a 
new and superiour interest by the aid of the imag- 
ination in a recent work of fiction.* 

•Howe Shoe Robiiieoii. By JamefP. K«w«ly. 



The battle of Lexington was the tocsin of the re- 
volutionary, war. As the news of that battle spread, 
the American people every where awoke to a sense 
of their immediate danger, and prepared for the im- 
pending stortn. The southern provinces were npt 
far belund the nonhem, in the activity and earnest- 
ness of their preparations. A few days . afler the 
battle of Lexington, South Carolina raised two regi- 
ments of infj^ntry and one of cavalry. Virginia also 
immediately exhibited a readiness to yield her aid in 
defending this country. A great £fficulty existed 
at this time in this province, between the English 
govempur, Dunmore, and the Assembly. . He fdared 
me people would seize on the powder of the publick 
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magazine at WiUiamsburgli, and' ordered it to be car- 
ried on board a vessel ciSed the Jasper, lying at an- 
chor in the river James. He also talked of setting 
free the negroes and of destroying the city, which 
ao greatly incensed the people, that they compelled 
bim to leave Williamsburgh, and seek safety on board 
a royal armed vessel. Having collected a fleet, he 
lesolved to harass the Virginians as much as possi- 
ble, if he could hot govern them. In this he was 
joined and assisted by the tories. 

He laid waste the coast, at various places, in the 
most shocking manner, murdering and burning like 
a pirate. He burnt Hampton, on the bay of Hamp- 
ton, among the rest, and undertook to establish his 
camp there. But the Virginians soon drove him 
back upon the wat^r. He then declared all the ne- 

r> slaves to be free, and invited them to join him. 
few of them succeeded in doing so. 
He landed again at Norfolk, where the tories were 
numerous ; and a battle was fought, a few miles from 
that city, at a place called Great Bridge, with a 
regiment of Virginia militia and minute men. The 
ffovemour had only two hundred regulars about him. 
The rest wak a mere mob, of black, white and 

The first attack was made by the British, on the 
American entrenchment. Thid battle lasted some 
time, with a good deal of spirit. At last, the British 
captain was killed, and the troops feU back upon the 
bridge. The eovernour did not like fighting ; so, 
during the batUe, he contented himself with looking 
on at a distance. . The negroes loved fighting as 
little as the govemour. They found it by no means 
pleasant to have their flesh cut to pieces with bul- 
lets ; so, after a few shots, they ran away as fast as 
they could. The govemour also thought it best to 
retreat, and, accordingiy, he and his men went on 
board of dieir vessels. * 

This afiair did not serve to sweeten Govemour 
Dunmore's temper ; nor did it put him in a better hu- 
mour, to find that bis friends, the tories at Norfolk, 
had been handled roughly by the people there, afVer 
his retreat with his hegro allies. He now retumed 
into the bay, with a ship of war, and sent a message 
ashore, declaring that, unless the people furnished 
him provisions, he sho^d batter the town down aboilt 
their ears. Tuey refused to supply him : so he gave 
them notice in the morning, to remove the women 
and children ; and ^n^ with his own sloop of war, 
the frigate Liverpool, and two corvettes, he blazed 
away upon the place, till scarcely one stone was left 
upon another. The provincials, to disappoint him 
of his provisions, bumt the whole country round 
about. 

In South Carolina, Govemour Campbell arrived at 
Charleston, from England, about the same time with 
the news of the Lexington battle. The people were 
on their guard, and he tried in vain to get the better 
of them, by inviting the tories to assist him ; but the 
tories were afraid to do so. He began to be fright- 
ened a httle himself, being a man of less courage 
than Govemour Dunmore ; so he said little or nothing 
for some time. 

To unmaskhim, the American leaders sent privately 
to him one Adam Macdonald, captain in a militia 
regiment. He called himself Dick Williams, and 
offered his services to the govemour.^ The latter 
was delighted, and told him all his plans. Having 



heard them attentively, Adani went away, and told 
the whole to the persons who employed, him. 

They immediately sent a committee, Macdonald 
among the number, to wait upon his excellency, and 
request him to show his royal commission, if he had 
any, as govemour. He declined this proposal. 
There were some hints then throMrn out, about pot- 
ting him in confinement. These came to his ears, 
and he retreated, with very little ceremony or delay, 
to an English corvette^ anchored in the harbour. 
The Assembly requested him to return ; but he 
refused. 

Nothing more was seen of him, or his government, 
in Charleston. The tories were numerous in other 
sections of the province, however, and he mustered 
them together in great force. The people were 
alarmed. The militia was, ordered out ; and the 
two parties were on the eve of an engagement 
But at length the tories were dispersed, and they 
gave no more trouble at that time. 

The provincials in South Carolina continued to be 
very active. They captured Fort Johnson, on Jameses 
Island, in Charleston harbour, and placed batteries 
on Point Huddrel. The English ships were at last 
driven off. The next thing with the people was, to 
send an expedition after an English vessel laden with 
powder, which was anchored on the bank, called the 
Bar of St. Augustine, a town on the coast of East 
Florida. She was taken, and 15,000 pounds of pow- 
der were carried to Charleston. 

In North Carolina, the Provincial Congress raised 
1,000 regular militia, and 3,000 minute men. The 
English govemour, Martin, disliked the appearance 
of Uiings, and endeavoured to master a force of the 
Irish and Scotch pan of the inhabitants. He also 
fortified his own own house, at Newbem, with artil- 
lery. The people seized upon his cannon ; and he 
fled to a fort upon Cape Fear river. 

The provincials marched afYer him, led on by 
Colonel Ashe. He retreated on board a vessel, as 
the other govemours had done. Colonel Ashe burnt 
the fort to ashes the same night. The Assembly 
declared the govemour a traitor. He answered 
them in a very long letter, which they ordered to be 
bumt by the common hangman. A large quantity 
of baDs and powder was found in his cellar and gar- 
dens, at Newbem. 

The British generals had contemplated various 
methods of subduing the southern provinces in the 
hope of makmg a permanent lodgment in the bosom 
of the country. The strong resistance which they 
met in the iuteriour, however, convinced them that 
an attempt to invade the country, without going to 
work thoroughly and systematically was totally im- 
practicable. They therefore determined to maxe an 
attack upon the city of Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina. 

Admiral Parker and General Clinton reached 
Charleston harbour on the 28Ui of June, and, with 
eleven larffe vessels of war, commenced a tremen* 
dous attack upon Fort Moull^rie. This stood upon 
Sullivan's Island, six miles from the city, and was 
built of a kind of wood called palmetto, so spongy 
and soft, that the balls werehuried in it, and no splin- 
ters were thrown off. 

The fort was defended by sixty pieces of cannon. 
Ship after ship poured in their tremendous broad- 
sides. The whole harbour seemed to be but a sheet 
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of flame. The AmericaiiB aimed well, and every 
sliothadits effect. Some of the English vessels 
were jsoon stranded. The Thunder, after firing more 
than sixty hombs, was disabled. The Bristol was 
almost destroyed, and a great nwnber of men were 
killed. ' 

The fire of the fort suddenly stopped. Their pow- 
der was exhausted. The enemy thought themselver 
jBure of the victory, and the ships moved nearer, with 
their flags flying, and thdr drums beating. But the 
Americans were soon supplied from the shore, and 
the battle lasted, hotter Uian ever, till sBven in the 
evening. The English drew off in the night, and* 
the enterprise was abandoned. This defence of 
Fort Moultrie was one of the most gallant actions of 
the war. 

Every man and every oflScer fought like a hero. 
Congress voted their thanks to the whole garrison, 
and to several of the ofllcers by name* A sword 
was presented to a sergeant of grenadiers, named 
Jasper. In the heat of &e battle, the staff of the fort 
flag had been cut down by a baU. Jasper sprang 
after it, fastened it to the ranuner of a cannon, and 
hoisted it again, amid the fire of the enemy. 

The British had, however, gained possession of 
many portions of the southern provinces, particularly 
of Georgia. The British general Prevost, had pos- 
session of Savannah. He was besieged by General 
Lincoln in 1799, but Lincoln failed of success, and 
was obliged to relinquish the siege. Prevost rav- 
aged the country, burning and plundering without 
mercy. He met, however, much brave and deter- 
mined resistance, and many interesting anecdotes 

^ are related of the most daring aiid chivalrous deeds 

* on the part of some of the provincials. 

But notwithstanding the repeated instances of 
bravery, and the activity and cunning of the hardy 
bands that arose every where in the South, the 
British overrun Georgia and the .two Garolinas. 
They had succeeded in taking Charleston on the 1 1th 
of May, 1780, after a long siege, and a brave defence 
by General Lincoln. This way then was opened to 
ravage the country. Their course was marked with 
savage barbarity, and cruelty, and a reckless waste 
of property. They not only sacked every village,, 
but burnt every house ; destroyecPthe crops and drove 
away the cattle ; not content with pillaging houses 
and robbing individuals of their proptirty, "gasping 
for gold, thev went rummaging amongst the tombs.'' 
But their inhuman revelry was not of long continu- 
ance. Soon, after Charkston was taken, General 
Gales was sent to take command of the Southern 
army. He was joined by hundreds of the Carolina 
militia. Congress sent him some fine Maryland and 
Delaware troops also. They had a very long and 
hard march tlurough the woods, finding nothing to 
eat on the way, but peaches and green com, with 
now and^tben A flock of wild turkeys, or a drove of 
wild hogs. But they were brave men, and did not 
murmur. They even joked each other on account of 
their thin faces, and lank legs. 

A battle took place on the 16th of August, near 
Camden, SoHth Carolina, between Gates and the 
British under Lord Comwallis. The fonner was 
defeated, and fled eighty miles into the back country. 
The lean, northern solders, we have just mentioned, 
fought nobly an hour after all the rest had been 
nwtea liiLe-an smnj ef iMeA sheep. Th^ brave 



Baron de Kalb was wounded m eleven places. He 
fell from his horse, and died in the hands«of the 
British. He was a Frenchman, and sent Ms com* 
pliments, in his last moments, to " his gallant Mary* 
land and Delaware soldiers." ' 

Generals Marion and Sumpter gave the British 
great trouble during this campaign. Small parties of 
the mountain militia joined them, and they swept 
down upon the enemy, whereever they could find 
them m small parties. The farmers' wives furnished 
them pewter spoons and platters, to make into bul- 
lets; and they forged swords of scythes and the 
saws of sawmills. 

In October, sixteen hmidred of these mountaineers 
mustered together to attack a British force imder 
Major Ferguson, who had encamped not far from the 
mountains. For weeks, they had no salt, bread, or 
spirits ; they slept upon boughs of trees, without 
blankets, drank only from the ruiming streams, and 
lived upon wild game, or ears of com, and 
pumpkins, roasted by their great log-fires in the woods. 

They were to assault Ferguson in three parties, 
and Colonel Cleaveland addressed his party in these 
words : — " My brave boys, we have beat the red- 
coats and the tori'es, and we pan beat them again. 
They are aU cowards. You must fight, each man 
for himself, without orders. Fire as quick as you 
can, and stand as long as you can. If you must re- 
treat, get behind the trees— don't run, my fine feU 
lows, don't run !" " Hurrah for the mountaineers ^ 
cried they, and rushed down upon the enemy.' 

The Americans were driven back at the point ot 
the bayonet ; but they only lay down among the logs 
and rocks, and being sharp shooters, kiued more 
than two hundred of the enemy. Ferguson was 
killed himself, and eight hundred of his soldiers sur- 
rendered. Ten of the most savage tories, notorious 
rascals, were hung up on the neighbouring trees. 

With the year 1781, the war drew rapidly toward 
a close. It was carried on almost entirely in the 
Southern provinces. General Greene was appointed 
to command the American forces in that quarter. At 
the time of his arrival, ihey were a miaerable, half- 
starved militia, of three thousand men . Thev marked 
the frozen ground with the blopd of their bare feet, 
and lived half the time upon frogs, taken from the 
swamps, wild game, rice,..a|nd wretchedly lean 
cattle. 

But they were sopn reinforced ; and small parties, 
under Sumpter, Marion, Morganj and others^ often 
annoyed the forces of Cornwallis. Colonel Wash- 
ington laid siege to a strong )?lQckhouse near Cam-, 
den, defended by a British coWiiel, and a hundred 
lories. He had no cannon, and few men ; but he 
carved out a few pine logs in the shape of cannon, 
mounted them on wheels, and summoned the tories 
to surrender. They were frightened at the appearance 
of his big cannon and surrendiered. Not a shot was 
fired upon either side. . . 

On the 17th of January, Colonel Morgan, with 
eight hundred militia, was attacked .aJt a place called 
the Cowpens, in South Carolina, by Tarleton, a fa- 
n^us British officer, with eleven hundred men and 
two cannon. The enemy rushed on with a tremen- 
dous, shout. The front fine of militia were driven 
back. Tarleton pursued them, at full gallop, with 
his troopers, and fell upon the second une. Thev 
too were giving way. . * 
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At this moment. Colonel Washington charged 
Tarleton with forty-five militiamen, momited, and 
armed as troopers. The whole line now rallied un- 
der Colonel Howard, and advanced with fixed bay- 
onets. The British fled. Their cannon were left 
behind ; three hundred British soldiers were killed 
and wounded, and five hundred were taken prison- 
ers ; eight hundred muskets, seventy negroes, and 
one hundred dragoon horses, also fell into the hands 
of the Americans. Many British officers were killed. 
' Morgan always told his sharp-shooters ** to aim at 
the epaulets, and not at the poor rascals who 
fought for sixpence a day." 

General Green was now driven back, by Com- 
wallis, into North Carolina. The latter pursued him 
through the province, over mountains and swamps, 
and arrived at the river Dan, just as Greene had 
crossed it. Comwallis now found it necessary to 
torn (^bout ; and so he roarc&ed back, and Greene 
soon ifollowed him 'with new forces. 

Sumpter joined him at Orangebujrg, having received 
orders to do so during his hasty retreat before the 
enemy. It seems Greene could find no man in his 
army who would carry the message to Sumpter. A 
country girl, named Emily Geiger, at last offered 
her services, and was sent. She was taken by the 
British, and confined for the purpose of being searched 
She, however, ate up the letter which she carried, 
piece by piece. They released her, to go home, as 
they supposed ; but she took a roundabout way, 
reached Sumpter's camp safely, and delivered her 
message, in her own words. 

The Americans were defeated near Guilford court- 
house on the 15th of March. ]3ut Comwallis re- 
treated soon after. He had suffered great loss, and 
hi^ army was small. A militia colonel cried out in 
this batde, as the British were marching up, " They 
will surround us.** He was frightened himself, and 
frightened his 89ldiers so much, that they gave way 
while the enemy were one hundred and forty yards 
distant. 

Colonel Washington, at the head of his troopers, 
nearly captured Comwallis in this battle. He was 
just rushing upon the British general, when his cap 
fell from his head. As he leaped to the ground for 
it, the leading American officer behind him was shot 
through the body, and rendered unable to manage his 
horse. The animal wheeled round, and galloped 
off with his rider ; and the troop, supposing it was 
Washington's order, wheeled about also, and rode off 
at full speed. 

• Fort Watson, between Camden and Charleston, 
surrendered in April, with 114 men, to General 
Marion. The fort was built on a mound of earth thirty 
feet high ; but Marion with his mountaineejs, had 
raised a work which overlooked it in such a manner, 
that not a man in the fort could show his head over 
the parapets, or scarcely point his musket through a 
hole in the walls, but the riflemen above would shoot 
lum. Greene was again defeated at Camden, on 
the 25th of April, by nine hundred English under 
Lord Rawdon. 

But in a month or two, the British lost six forts, 
and that of Augusta was among them. Here there 
were three hundred men, as a garrison, who almost- 
buried themselves under ground, while the Americans 
were building up batteries within thirty yards, which 
»wept the fort through and through. Greene and all I 



his oflicers, and all his men, fought nobly the whole 
season. ''I will recover the province," said the 
general, ** or die in the attempt." It is remarkable, 
that although his force was much inferiour to that of 
Comwallis, and though he was frequently defeated, 
yet, by his admirable manoeuvres, the result of the 
campaign was entirely favourable to the Americans, 
and injurious to the British. 

Greene attacked the enemy ^i Eutaw Springs, 
September 8th, and completely defeated them, killing 
and capturing eleven hundred of their best soldiers. 
In pursuing the enemy, one Manning found himself 
surrounded by them. He seized upon -a small British 
officer ^ and, being himself a stout man, placed him 
on his shoulders and retreated, the English not dar- 
ing to fire at him. The little officer was horribly 
frightened, but Manning took good care of him. 

The war was closed by the capture of Comwallis, 
at Yorktown, on York River, Virginia. 



PHILOLOGICAL. 



"IS BEING." 

" Is Henry at home ?" I inquired the other day, as 
the servant answered to the bell. " No, sir, he is 
being shot r was the astounding reply. '* Being shot, 
do you say ? for what and where ?" " I don't know, 
sir, he is only being sJiot,^ " What do you mean ! 
do you speak the tmth? where's your master T 
" Well, he's not at home, but I expect he is being 
come." " And is your mistress away too ?*• I pro- 
ceeded, prodigiously alarmed. '' Oh no, sir, she is v:^ 
stairs being sewedy '' Well, this is all very singular ; 

show me up, you ." Behold, I found the lady 

of the house, very quietly sewing in her chamber. 
" Madam," said I, " pray, tell me, where is Henry ^ 
" He is being shot, to-day, sir," was the gay reply. 
'^But, pardon me, madam, you seem to act very 
carelessly in view of such an awful event ! how Is 
it ? do I comprehend you ?" " Why, sir, I take it 
there is no harm in Henry's being shot — ^you betray 
a needless anxiety ajbout it, sir — ^perhaps you do not 
understand me — ^to speak vulgarly^ Henry has gone 
a shooting to-day, sir." " Ah, that solves the painfid 
mystery — what a vast diflerence between one's being 
shotf and one's shooting ! why such perplexing, such 
unmeaning language, madam ?" " Why^ it is the 
fashion in our higher circles so to speak.'* " Deliver 
me then to the language of the lower eirdes, at any 
rate, the language of common sense. Have yoo 
heard recently from your sick cousin ?" " She was 
quite unwell, yesterday, sir, and last evening it was 
thought she vjos being deadJ' '' Dead ? ah, you mean 
it was thought she was dying T "Surely, air." 
" Madam, I dislike such miserable language ; good 
morning." " But, sir, you are not being gone so 
soon ?" <* Good mornings madam." 

Such is the contemptible tiae that is made of tha 
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words *' is being," even in professedly " good soci- 
ety." But we cannot conceive how such contradic- 
tory language can be reconciled with any rules of 
granunar or propriety. When we wish to speak of 
an unfinished performance, to say that it is being done^ 
is to use language that means literally precisely die 
rererse. For being signifies a present existence, 
invariably, and done^ a past or finished performance ; 
the first is a present, and the last a past participle, 
and both applied in the same expression to a certain 
performance,^ mean, that the performance having 
been finished, is actually in being or existence. 
How absurd then to use this language, which either 
means nothing at all, or precisely the reverse of what 
is intended. Our language allots a present participle, 
which does certainly answer generally to convey our 
meaning in all cases when we refer to our unfinished 
performance. The participle ends in ing. People 
should not be governed in their selection or use of 
langruage, by the general custom of newspapers. 
We have frequently seen newspapers brought in as 
the umpire to settle a philological dispute. Now 
the fact is, that editors of newspapers seldom write 
grammar, and much less rhetorick. Their enrours 
are called by no harsher name, than editorial vxaccu- 
racies. 



"TALENTED," 

We do not strenuously object to the use of this 
word, since custom has so long sanctioned it. But 
iakntful^ is evidently the proper part of speech to be 
used in this sense. Were it not for euphony, we 
know not why this term should be applied to a man of 
talents, any more than wittedy should answer to a man 
of wit, or judgmented to a man of judgment. It 
seems rather a barbarous license to form a partici- 
ple passive from a noun. Is not skilled liable to the 
same objection ? Eventuated is certainly a barba- 
rism. But does not Mr. Irving use eventuate ? We 
call these innovations, and innovations will inevitably 
corrupt the language, when they are made merely to 
suit individual convenience or caprice. 



THE JACK DOWNmo AND DAVID CROCKETT 

TASTE. 

We think the favour which is and has been shown 
to this taste for several years past in polite circles, 
and even in die higher branches of our Uterature, 
should not QiAj be discouraged, but greatly depreca- 
ted. It is certainly not a good taste ; it is a vulgar 
taste, a taste ihsX delights in slang ; a slang that is 
bothiielegant and unmeaning. Its effect on our 
literature is only evil, and thai continually ; for it 
brings no commuting benefits. It is introduced into 
our higher periodical^, jevi^ws, and substantial 



works, but it certainly is not refining them. Already 
are we justly charged with smuggling slkng into En- 
gland in a mixture with our finest works : and the 
complaint is, that it is seized upon as novelty there, 
and incorporated with 'English literature, with no 
other efiect, than that of inevitably corrupting the 
English language. This is the consequence of this 
taste ; it vulgarizes us at home ; lessens our worth 
even in our own estimation, and brings ridicule and 
disgrace upon our literary character abroad. Why 
not discountenance it therefore in polite circles, and 
expunge it from all our compositions that lay claim 
to elegance ? 

ABBE7. OF LA TRAPPE. 

The Abbey of La Trappe is situated thirty-four 
leagues northwest of Paris, in a valley of Norman- 
dy. It was founded in 1140, and derived its name 
from its impervious situation. It was not approached 
by any regular path ; and, being placed in the gloom- 
iest reces3es of a deep wood, its access was difficult, 
and almost impossible, to a stranger. The conduct 
of the monks in the sixteenth century procured them 
the appellation of the " Bandits of La Trappe,'' and 
we may therefore readily suppose that all the energy 
and perseverance of De Ranee were required to ef- 
fect their reformation. At the Revolution the Trap- 
pists were compelled to leave France ; but at the 
Restoration their religious houses were restored to 
them, and they now possess several establishments 
in that country. There exists, also, a female con- 
vent, in which the poverty, the mortifications, and 
labours of the order are strictly enjoined and practised. 
In their convents no sound«of social intercourse is 
heard beyond the salutation, " Memento mori !" 
(Remember death.) No news from the busy world 
reaches the inmates. Death and works of penitence 
alone occupy their thoughts ; and each day, we be- 
lieve, they are accustomed to scoop, out a portion of 
their last narrow resting-place. 

A traveller, who visited, a few years ago, one of 
the establishments of the order in France, in the de- 
partment of the Landes, has written an interesting 
description of its appearance, and the habits of the 
brotherhood. The " Landes" is the name given to*a 
vast uncultivated wilderness in the south of France, 
on the confines of which the convent was situated. 
For some miles before reaching it, the way passed 
through a sort of composite country, made up of woods 
and thickets, enlivened here and there by small green 
glades, where springs, or splashes of rainwater, had 
coaxed up the scanty vegetation; or where some 
more vigorous pine, peering above its neighbours, 
had bereft them of their fair portion of light and air, 
and thus created a space in which it reigned pre- 
eminently picturesque, with many a naked and sap- 
less branch contrasted with the masses of its dusky 
foliage. Emerging from thence, the eye rested **« 
the boundless horizon of Les Landes ; on which, lik 
gigantick cranes, or herons, in the distance, shepherds 
were seen, in the costume of the country, stalking 
about on elevated stilts. At length, on a small piece 
of coipiuon ground, appeared a low wall, surrounding 
a comfortless, dilapidated-looking strocture, compri- 
sing the convent and out-buildings. TJnireTwnl 5;till- 
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A MONK OP LA TRAPPE AT HI^ DEVOTIONS. 



ness reigned around, interrupted only by the tinkling 
of -the porters bell, announcing to the inmates the 
approach of strangers. No bustling footsteps, no 
hum of voices, betokened an immediate answer to 
the summons ; *but in process of time, the visiters 
espied, through a chink in the door-way, a figure 
descending a flight of steps, and approaching slowly, 
with his head bent towards the earth, across a spa- 
cious court, half overgrown with weeds and rank 
grass. At length the key grated in the lock, and the 
gates, turning upon their hinges with a corresponding 
solemnity, admitted the party, before whom the figure 
they had seen prostrated himself : after which, on 
requesting an audience with his Superiour, he bowed 
consent, and slowly waving an arm terminating in a 
bundle of emaciated and bony fingers, silently led the 
way. As mass was performing, the visiters were 
directed to a small chapel, in which the whole 
community was assembled, consisting of about half- 
a-dozen monks in dark-brown robes and cowls, a few 
noviciates in white woollen vestments, and three in 
black who were temporary boarders on a penitentiary 
visit. The walls of the chapel were simply white- 
washed, and the wood was unpainted ; — ^it was al- 
most a caricature of simplicity. The Superiour was 
kneeling at an altar, nearly as primitive as the rest of 
the structure, and for a time there appeared no pros- 
pect of coming in contact with him. All and every- 
thing was noiseless and motionless, — lips spake not, 
eyes looked not, hands stirred not ; when lo ! in an 
instant, the dead silence was broken by a torrent of 



words, streaming forth from the Superiour's mouth 
with a garrulous rapidity, equally monotonous and 
uointelli^ble, and as if die tongue had no other ob- 
ject in its vibrations than to make the most of its 
brief moments of liberty. Of the nature, language, 
or meaning of this burst of articulation, no idea could 
be formed ; and they waited patiently till, having 
nm itself down like the rattle of an alarum clock, it 
stopped. Silence again ensued for a short time, 
when the service ceased, and the noiseless congre- 
gation by degrees dropped ojS*. While waiting for 
an opportimity of introducing themselves to the 
chief, our travellers followed two or three of the 
brothers into a small room, and ventured upon a few 
questions, to which no answers were given, though 
they were evidently disconcerted, and each eyed 
and pointed to the other as a hint that the individual 
thus designated should be the spokesman. Not un- 
willing to press for an unnecessary infringement of 
the rules, they retired, and fortunately met another 
whose scruples were not 00 insuperaUe, but his 
speech was so measured and vague, that it might 
have admitted a doubt whether he was in actual pos- 
session of either his wits or words. Having apolo- 
gized for the intrusion, the threadbare state of his 
raiment, and certain other causes which reiidered a 
windward position with respect lohiapeiMiapKeiar- 
able to what sailors would denominate '^ hugging him 
under his lee," led to a question or two relative to 
change of linen and cleanliness : — " Apparently you 
are not accustomed to change ywr dress V *• Noror, 
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Dever," was the iihswbr, hi a dfawling, sepulcliral 
tone. "Apparently, ali&o, you never wash your- 
selves r' " Never, never," he said again ; and cer- 
tainly, as far as externals went/ there was sympto- 
raatick evidence c^f his speaking the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, though the party 
were subsequently assured by the Superiour that an 
under-garment (which or what garment could not be 
ascertained) was changed once a week, and that 
washing was not a prohibited luxury. 

The Superiour himself was a Spaniard by birth, 
and, judging from his countenance and manner, a 
second Loyola in character. He was enthusiastick 
of course, but shrewd and intelligent, and full of 
energy, and it was evident he had within him where- 
withal to play a conspicuous part in the scene of 
life had he been brought up under more favourable 
circumstances. 

From a copy of the rules wliich the travellers 
saw, it appeared that the hour of rising both in win- 
ter and summer was half-past one o^clock, and, on 
certain specified days, at midnight ; to which is ad- 
ded the incomparable luxury of sitting bolt upright 
for several successive hours on a hard-bottomed 
bench. The diet consisted of roots and vegetables, 
rice, and a few similar articles, but never either of 
fish or eggs, and cheese and milk only on rare occa- 
sions. Tnree hours' daily labour was required of 
each member. The vow df obedience is so strictly 
enforced, that in no case is it even permitted to an 
innocent party to exculpate himself from any fault 
with which he may be unjustly charged. If indis- 
posed, aiid requii^d to take medicine, the sick man 
must at once swallow the draught which is presented 
to him, as the exhibition of a preference for any par- 
ticular mendicament is considered a mark of sensual 
indulgence, and in point of sinfulness ranked with 
the desire to partake of meat, to vary the accustomed 
regimen of the order, or the hour at which it is usual 
to serve up their repasts. Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent absence of temptation which there must be in 
such a place, there is, nevertheless, a rule prohibit- 
ing any admission into the kitchen. The comforts of 
the fireside may be enjoyed under some restrictions 
and prohibitions. Shoes or slippers, however, must 
not be taken off for the purpose of quickening the 
circulation in a pair of frozen extremities, and the fire 
is to be kept at a respectful distance. All social 
ties must be dissolved on entering the convent-walls, 
friendship being termed " a pagan virtue ;" and in 
relation to social intercourse it is observed, — one of 
the greatest obstacles to the judicious employment of 
time is the habit of paying and receiving visits; and 
the rule which prohibits the brethren visiting each 
other in their respective cells is lauded as a peculiar 
specimen of wisdom. The intellectual gratifica 
tions, which it might be imagined would be liberally 
encouraged, are not less circumscribed than the 
sphere of their bodily enjoyments. The library was 
of the most meager description ; but yet no book 
could be obtained from it but with the sanction of 
the Superiour, whose liberality in this respect was 
not very freely exercised. The rules observe that 
nothing is more pernicious than the perusal of works 
which are not inspired by the Holy Ghost, and that 
one of the deplorable abuses of the age is the practice 
of making use of profane works in the education of 
youth. The only visible approach lo utility in conr 



nexion With the estaHhihment was a school, in 
which a few little cMidren wei% taught the use of 
their mother-tongue by one of the oider. 

The foUowing appropriate refiections conclude 
the account from which we have borrowed the fore- 
going details : — " My heart sickened as I turned 
away from the convent gate, and pondered on the 
melancholy mummery and stfange luisuitable garb in 
which religion, the greatest boon of God to man, is 
so often arrayed ! and by those too, whose duty and 
profession it more peculiarly is to invest it with at- 
tractive rather than repellant qualities. And yet I 
piarted from these monks with minded feelings of re- 
gret and respect for men who, with such palpable 
sincerity, sacrificed so much of the present to the fu- 
ture ; with all their faults I could not but respect 
them still." 




CHINESE LADIES OF HANK. 

The chief distinction between the ladies of rank in 
China and the inferiour women, is, that the former 
are allowed superiour privileges and are indulged in 
certain peculiarities of dress. They are as much 
the slaves of their husbands and masters as the infe- 
riour grades, and cannot be said to be endowed with 
any more intelligence. Their superiour privileges 
consist in being allowed so many fans, moscheto 
switches, and toilets ; sedan chairs, dresses, &c., 
according to their rank. When they go out, they 
walk without any covering on their heads, and are 
obli<red to bo accompanied by a slave, who holds an 
umbrella over her mistress' head, and attends to her 
want«. They pride themselves in wearing the most 
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gaudy silks, and cover themselves with the most odo- 
riferous perfumes. Another very peculiar dbtincdon 
is, that Uiey permit their finger nails to grow very 
long, so that they shall not be suspected of perform- 
ing any labour. Their nails grow sometimes to the 
enormous length of several inches, and they are 
careful to protect them with sheaths made of bam- 
boo. They pride themselves much in exhibiting 
small feet : yet the painful and unnatural process 
which they undergo to render them small, so com- 
pletely cripples them, that they can scarcely walk 
otherwise than on their heeb. A description of the 
process and its origin, we have before given on page 
153. A widowed lady of rank never marries a se- 
cond time. When a female is raised to the rank of 
empress, the emperour makes an appeal to mother 
earth, the ancestors and ancient sages. " Her ma- 
jesty goes out at the door of compassion to the out- 
side of the gates of perpetual fidelity ; the musick 
strikes up, she performs some courtesies, bows, and 
receives the high dignity of the mother of the 
country." Her majesty, however, together with the 
princesses, and her kindred, become mere machines, 
entirely subservient to the pleasure of the great 
emperour. 



Hunting the Wild Hog in Trinidad.-^The sport at- 
tended with the greatest interest and excitement in 
Trinidad is the chase of the piccari or wild-hog, 
known in the island as the quainc. A species of 
these that run in large droves, denominated by the 
Spaniards as puercos bravos, are in no small degree 
formidable. — ^Instead of trying to escape by flight, 
they turn to attack the hunter and his dogs : the lat- 
ter are soon torn to pieces if they do not effect a 
speedy retreat. In this case, the hunter immediate- 
ly climbs some tree with low branches, just high 
enough to protect his legs from the tusks of his 
swinish opponents; and from this position, with 
lance or gun, he kills as many as are within reach. 

Should the herd, much enraged, persevere in de- 
taining him longer than agreeable in his safe posi- 
tion, he has only to shoot the leader (generally a 
large-sized boar, whose voice and signal are always 
obeyed by the rest of the herd), upon which the 
whole drove immediately run off. Simple as this 
sport may appear, much excitement and some dan- 
g'^r attend the pursuit. Cases have occurred where 
a hunter, from over-eagerness, or the breaking of 
the branch on which he is seated, has been precipi- 
tated to the ground, and torn to pieces by the en- 
raged and voracious animals. 

When, however, a single hog or even two are nm 
to bay by the dogs, the hardy sportsman, cutlass in 
hand, advances upon him, when the animal immedi- 
ately makes a furious charge at him, but is stopped 
by an adroit blow from the cutlass, well laid on, over 
the snout a little below the eyes, which has the ef- 
fect of stunning him, when he is easily disposed of 
by one or more cuts on the back or neck. 

Some degree of coolness and dexterity are neces- 
sary to the accomplishing this operation successfully. 



as, if not stopped effectually by the first Uew being 
well laid on, and on the exact spot, the porcine foe 
will assuredly use his sharp tusks on the hunter's 
lower extremities, to their great detriment, and per* 
haps render him unable to walk home. Those ac» 
customed to the sport seldom or never miss the first 
blow, which decides the victory. 



Life, and its End, Remember for what purpose 
yQ|i were bom, and through the whole of life, look 
at its end ; and consider, when that comes, in what 
you will put your trust t Not in the bubbles of 
worldly vanity ; it will be broken : not in worldly 
pleasures ; they will be gone : not in great connex- 
ions ; they cannot serve you ; not in wealth ; you 
cannot carry it with you ; not in rank ; in the grave 
there is no distinction ; not in the recollection of a 
life spent in a giddy conformity to the silly fashions 
of a thoughtless and wicked world ; but in that of a 
life spent soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world. — Bish^ Watson, 



The sphere in which we move, and act, and un- 
derstand is of a wider circumference to one creature 
than to another, according as we rise one abeve 
another, in the scale of existence ; but the widest of 
diese our spheres has its circumference. — Addison^ 



Truth is the most powerful thing in the world, 
since fiction can only please by its resen^lance to 
it. — Shcfieshwry, 



MECHANICKS' INSTITUTE FAIR. 

The Mechanicks' Institute of the city of New 
York, was incorporated in 1633. Its object is the 
general improvement of that essential portion of our 
citizens, the mechanicks, and the encouragement of 
the mechanick arts. It numbers six or seven hun- 
dred members, has a very respectable library and 
reading room, to which the members have access at 
all times. Thus far it has met with gratifying suc- 
cess, and has exerted a highly beneficial influence 
upon the class it designs to improve. 

The first Fair of the Mechanicks' Institute was 
held at Castle Garden, from Sept. 29, to Oct. 3. It 
was highly gratifying to all the friends of the Insti 
tute, and satisfactory to the numerous visiters. Sev 
eral hundred entries were made, and a very great 
number and variety of articles exhibited. Many 
new and very useful inventions were exhibited, some 
of them of a very important character ; a variety of 
fancy articles and ornaments, and some very beauti- 
ful furniture. The whole presented to the visiter a 
real view of the present actual advanced state of the 
mechanick arts amongst us, and filled every Ameri- 
can beholder with admiration at the triumphant in- 
genuity of his countrymen. 
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THE CAPITOL Ot» VIRGINIA, AT RICHMOND. 



UNDsk the auspices of James tbeTirst, of Bug: 
lasidy who had, granted letters patent to the London 
and PJymouth companies, fbrthe purpose of fbusding 
a i5<^kmy in Nbrdi America^ Christopher Newport, 
sailed from London on the 20th of Deeember, 1605 ; 
and aAdr a dis^tropis p^sage of four mouths, entered 
the Ja,mea ritor, aiid made a settlement upon its 
banks about fovt}^ miles £^ the sea, and ^called it 
Jamestown.' This was ihe first permanent settle- 
ment that was made by the English in Virginia, al- 
th<m^, previoos ^tten^ bad been xpader The 
ooaipaiiy conmsted: oC 105 paaons^ and very socmI 
receif ed an a)ccession to dlei^ tumfd>erSx swelling the 
ambqnt to 200. The most diftleult man amongst 
themj was Captain ^oha Smith, whose name, it will. 
be recettsi^t^d, isr identi^ wiik that t>f Poc^hentas, 
Ihe Indiiufi gitt who saved hsm fifom the baihi«^ ef 
Powhatim. tn 1614, baptain Smith earpfored the 
country, ai^madi^a m^pfjt/^^ ptesented 



to Prince Charles. In 161 % 150 women Weresent 
to Virginia, tad spld te the planters for about 150 
pounds of tobacco, each ; tobacco being then valued' 
at three shillings the pound. Twenty negroes; were 
elso sold to the colonists by the Dutch about the* 
same dme, whence may be dated the commencement 
of the slavetrade in this cotmtiy. Virginia ^rbgress- 
ed, by no ineans rapidly ix prosperously, under the 
various govemoors sent out by the, British Crown. 
Their chief export was tobacca. NoAe 6f the colo- 
nies suffered more than Virginia from the despotism 
of a royal government. In violation of chartered 
lights, the colcmy was divided into parts, and con- 
Veyed away by proprietary grants ; not gnints of 
woodlands a^Oid wildemesi^s, but of plantations that 
had long been (cultivated under the encouragement of 
kings and charters. These oppressions produced a 
notable rebelliodi in Virginia, miring which, great. 
Outrages were committed, and Jamestown was 

i ■' *•• '^ -;-v ••• ,- ^ • ■■- ' r • ' (201): ' 
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bttxned. The civil war wu cmnaieiicad by Ool. 
Nathaniel Baeon, and terminated at his death. In 
1713, Virginia was divided into, 49 parishes, and a 
clergymaii allotted to each, witli stated salary-. In 
1713, Lt. Gov. Spottswood discovered the passage 
of tke Appalachian moantains. 

Vii^inia was amongst the first of the e<^niesy 
that manifested that glorious spirit of resistance to 
ike oppression and aggression of Great Britain, 
l^hich wrought our independence. She was always 
forward in seconding the spirit and measures of her 
sister colonies against the common enemy, and met 
the demands of her country with laudable zeal and 
disinterested patriotism. The constitution of Virginia 
was adq>ted the next day after the Declaration of 
Independence, but lias been recently revised and 
amended. Nine of the signers of the declaration, 
including its immortal author, were natives of Vir* 
ginia, viz. : — ^Thomas Jefferson, John Perm, Richard 
H. Lee, Fr. Lightfoot Lee, Carter Braxton, George 
Walton, Geotge Wythe, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas 
Kelson, jr. Virginia also produced George Wash-- 
ittgton, Patrick Henry, Arthur Lee, James Madison, 
Barnes Monroe, and John Marshall. 
' In 1830, Virginia contained 1,311,405 inhabitants, 
of whom 469,759 were slaves. The principal 
tivers are the Potomaek, Shenandoah, Rappahan- 
nock, York» James, Appamattox, Elizabeth, Staun- 
ton, Kenbawa, Ohio, Sandy, and MonongaKela. 
The Blue Ridge extends through the central part of 
the state, and there are other mountains in the state. 
Iron, lead, coal, limestone, and chalk, are found in 
abundance. The chief towns are Richmond, Nor- 
lolkfl Petersburgh, Lynchburgh, Fredericksburgfa, 
Winchester, Pprtsinouthy Williamsburgh, and Shep- 
herdstown. THe 'liniversify of Virginia is estiiblished 
Mi Chariottesville, besides which there are several 
odi#r colleges, 

. Riclimond, the largest city in the state, and the 
seat of government, has a population of 16,000, and 
is situated at the head of tide water on the James 
siver. The town rises gradually from the river, and 
mtk its many elegant brick houses, presents a fine 
appearance. The publick buildings are a coiirt- 
}u9use, a state prison, an almshouse, a museum, eigbt 
churches, and the Capitol. We h^ve presumed 
that the eng^ving would furnish the reader a better 
idea of this elegant structure, than any mere written 
description^ It is appropriated chiefly, to the purpo- 
ses of the state, senate, and assembly. It stands on' 
the highest ground in the city, and the views from 
its top are extensive and interesting. Thi^ city is 
one hundred and twenty miles from Washington, and 
one hundred and fifty from the mouth of the river. 
There are two bridges across the river at this place, 
and (alls a short distance above. A canal has been 



dug around the faHs, howevert so tkst a 

boat navigation is secuned for two hmidied and twenty 

miles. Richmond is a thriving^ town in poiiil ot 

trade, and the means of general education are not 

neglected. 

ASTRONOMY. 

PN ECLIPSES. 

Among all the e^^traordinary phenom^ia which 
nature duplay s in the motions of the heavenly bodies* 
none are more interesttn^y snblime or oseliil tiiai. 
ECX.IPSES. While viewing the movement of our «s 
ter satellite, the moon, as round our planet she re- 
volves in silent majesty, we have an c^f»portiuuty of 
observing " the brder of heaven's first law,** and of 
witnessing that order so exemplified belbre our eyes 
in the ^ grand phmetarium ot nature," that it would 
be the basest ingratitude in us to neglect it. Yet 
how many tiiopsands of individuals are ihere who do 
not know, and perhaps have not the meana of being 
informed of tiie cause of these phenomeiia. To such 
our pages are addressed, and should our hvnible en- 
deavour to liA the veil of superstilioa fromdieir eyes, 
waken a ^irit of inqiiiry into '* cause aisd -eSbct,'* 
and a desire to trace '^ Nature up to Nato^ €hd^^ 
we shall be amply compensated. They «ff i^viore 
feel supersiitioils fears, during an eeli|)S6^. w more 
close up their wells hi fear the water ahoiilil>e in* 
jured by the supposed noxious mfluence of advae de- 
moniack pbwer ; but inqmxi&g will know, airf aeeisg 
will believe. We however trust, that in this milight- 
ened and scientifick age, there are few who are so 
far wader -the iaflaence of errour. 

Eclipses, then, are perfectly natural, thatis, there 
is no deviation from the general course of natue, and 
are to be calculated upon with as mnch certainty as 
when striking a flint with a piece of iroii, we expect 
and see a spark of fire ; but they are not ihe leas. 
wonderful ; for though in each we see the see^ttd 
cause and Uie ^cfi (in ti|e, eclipse of [the aun, the 
intervention of the moon between the sua and the 
earth) and consequent ecUpse ^ and in ,the atrikiag 
of the flint, the spark — ^produced by the friction 
melting an atom of the iron into liquid fir^) — still 
we do not see, but are left Uk wmnder aad'adimre, 
the First Camie; and, ta ^ pkUofopMck ^eyp, die fire 
fro^ the flint.is as wonderral as the eclipse. 

Eclipses are occasioned by one heav.enly body ' 
intervening between the sun or source of light, and 
another heavenly body ; and, as regaidi our earth, 
arlB either aolar or Iwiar edipsea. Bistobea JO<sr 
eclipse when Uia sua is eclipsed ; and a httar ^fik^se 
when the moon is eclipsed. For die sun to be 
eclipsed, the moon must be between the earth and 
sun, in a direct line, or witiiin 17 degrees of the 
Tieder dr points, where the ntoon in ker oenraa 
crosses tho oibit oi the earth. Aiid lor the mpon. 
to be eclipsed^ the earth . must be between her and 
the sun, in a d^ect line, or she must be within 12 
degrees of her nodes. In order to explain ^s more ' 
fufly to our readers, we have presented them widi a 
diamai o£ eclk>sea9 sbQwiitg 4be lelaiive |Misitk>iis • 
of thq Sim, earth, £u;id ^00011* d^if^g a toMd or partial 
eclipse of the sun, and use during an ecHpse of tho 
moan^ which we shaU endetttroor to descnba. 
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Fig, 1, repr<!3eiits the eanh in her oMu and re- 
volving on ht^r axis, with the sun sUinkg liiD upon half 
of her globe — as shown by ihe part shiided light— 
and C3stin|f a shadow and penumbra beliiud her. 
lite moon is also in her orbii, with the sun shining 
full upon her §urface. She is represented lo be so 
f^r above the nodt;s, or points where her orbit inter- 
sects the orbit of ihc eartli, that she does not prevent 
the sun's ma from falling upon the earth, but casta 
hOT shadow and penumbra quite in another direc- 
tkin ; and only n portion of her disk appears illu- 
minated. 



Fig, 2, represents an eclipst afths mmmj occasion ©il 
by the coming ixi a dmci hne bet ween the sun and 
iuoon, thereby preventing the sun shining upon her ; 
the earth castiiig a large umbra and pciumibra behind 
it, in which the moon is envtli/pcdt atid consequently 
appeals dark when viewed from tlie earth. 

Fig. 3, represents what is generally termed m 
eclipse of the sun, but what is in fact an eclipse uf tht 
earth ; and, in order to explain this more correctly^ 
we are supposed to be observing tl^ia same from a 
point on the earth marked '* ioiai ;*' the fcun shining 
upon that part of the surface of the moon which U 
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towards him : but the moon being in a dinct Iw 
lietween the sun, and the point marked " tatoT* otk 
die earth, intersects the sun's rays (as represented 
by the lines passing to the sun), and prevents thera 
Sailing on that part of the eardi : consequently, an 
observer standing there cannot see the sun ; and the 
9an is, as regards that part of the earth, totall^f 
ecUpsed, 

An observer standing on that part of the earth 
represented by the point marked '* partial,^^ would 
only see a partial eclipse ; the moon not being in a 
direct line between that part and the sun, but merely 
preventing a portion of his rays from falling upon the 
earth, the observer would be prevented from seeing 
thiat portion of the sun obscured by the moon, ns re- 
presented by the two lines drawn from the point 
^^partioT to the sun ; and consequently, it would be 
only a partial eclipse. 

If the observer be supposed to be standing upon 
that part of the earth marked '* no eclipse^'^ and the 
moon remaining in the same position, he would see 
DO eclipse, (altEough*«n the other parte of the earth 
marked " totaT* and ^^ partial^ the eclipse would be 
total and partial,) because the moon nether intersects 
the sun's rays, nor the observer's points of sight, as 
abo shown by the lines running to the sun. Con- 
sequently the sun shines upon that part of the earth, 
the observer sees the whole of the sun, and there is 
no edipse. 

If the line of the nodes, like the axis of the earth, 
was carried parallel to itself round the sun, there 
would be just hdf a year between the conjtmction 
of the sun and nodes; but the nodes shift back- 
wards, or contrary to the earth's annual motion 19^ 
degrees every year, and therefore the same node 
comes round the sun nineteen days so<mcr every 
year than before. Consequently from the time the 
ascending node passes by the sun, as seen from the 
earth, it is only 173 days till the descending node 
passes by him again ; so that we may be sure that 
Whenever we have an eclipse above either node, we 
shall have another eclipse in 173 daifs. 

By means of eclipses, the most common observer 
may be convinced of some very important facts. By 
the eclipses of the moon and sun we know that the 
moon passes round our earth ; that from the time 
she is passing through the shadow of our eaxth she 
must be much smaller than our globe, and that her 
light is not her own, but borrowed from the sun ; were 
it not so, she would continue Xo shine wlien passing 
through the earth's shadow, nor woi'dd she appear 
dark when between us and the sun ; but we find, in 
proportion as she proceeds away from within 17 
degrees of the nodes, she keeps increa^g till her 
full. 

Eclipses happen very frequently to the satellites 
of Jupiter, and are of great service in calculating the 
longitude of places on the earth. They also prove 
the motion of light not to be instantaneous , for when 
the earth is between the Sim and Jupiter the eclipse 
of his satellites is found to be B minutes sooner than 
at other times ; hence it takes 16i minuted of time 
to go through a space equal to the diameter of the 
earth's orbit, 180 millions of miles in length, and 
consequently the particles of light fly almost 200,000 
miles every second of time. 

We have various accountsof ancient astronomical 
observations and eclipses, mav.y of which^ however, 



may be caosidered asfabutoUMOdnottoheAapcDded 
upon : as little can be ascertained of the actual state 
and position of our earth with respect to the heavenly 
bodies previous to the flood but by tradition and con- 
jecture, which are generally erroneous. The Indian 
epoch of astronomy is said to be an ecl^we, which 
took place so long as 3102 years before the Chris- 
tian era: and Mr. Bailly, after considerable research 
and calculation, states, that a conjunction of the sun 
and moon did actually take place at that time. He 
also informs us, that the Indians at present calculate 
eclipses by the mean motion of the sun and moon, 
observed 5000 years since. 

To the emperoiur Hong-ti, the grandson of Noali,. 
the Chinese attribute the discovery of the Polestar, 
and the invention of the mariner's compass. Du 
Halde affirms, 36 eclipses are recorded by Confucius^ 
who lived 551 years before Christ; and P. Tri^ 
gault, who went to China in 1619, and read more 
than 100 volumes of their Annals, states, '^It is 
certain that the Chinese began to make astronomical 
observations soon after the flood; that they have ob- 
served a great number of eclipses, in which they have 
noted down the hour, day, month, and year when 
they happened, but neither the duration nor the 
quantity ; and that these eclipses have been made 
use c^, for regulating their chronology." 

We are also informed by Du Halde, that in the 
province of Honan, and City Teng-foaH^ which is 
nearly in the middle of China, there is a tower, on 
the top of which it is said that Tchaon-^ong, the 
most sltilful astronomer that ever China produced, 
made his observations. He lived 1200 years before 
Ptolemy, or nH>re thanlOOO years before Christ, and 
passed whole nights in observing the celestiai bodies, 
and arranging them into constellations. He had a 
very large brass table placed perfectly horizontal, on 
which was flxed a long upright plate of the same 
metal, both of which were divided into degrees, and 
by these he marked the meridian altitudes ; and ^m 
them derived the times of the solstices, which were 
their principal epochs. The Abbe Grosier, in his 
description of China, states, that in Peking, ^ere is 
an astronomical tribimal estaUished, having an in- 
spector; two presidents, one of them a Tartar, the 
other a Chinese, and a certain number of mandarins, 
who act as assessors ; but for more than a century, 
the president has been an European, and two thirds 
of the pupils are maintained at the emperour's ex- 
pense. The following ceremony takes place during 
eclipses :^^A communication is made some months 
beforehand to the emperour, of the day and hour, as 
well as the direction in which it will appear. The 
eclipse is also calculated for the longitude or latitude 
of the capital city of every province in the celestial 
empire. These observations, and the diagram of the 
eclipse, are preserved by the tribunal of ceremonies, 
and another, called the Oalao, by whom it i$ trans- 
mitted to the diflferent provinces and cities<of the 
empire. A few days before the eclipse, the tribunal 
causes to be flxed up on a publick place in large 
characters, the hour and minute when (he eclips« 
will commence ; the quarter of the heavens in which 
it will be visible, with other particulars. The man- 
darins are next summoned to appear in state at the 
Tribunal of Astronoiny, and to wait there till the 
eclipse will take place ', and as soon as that boginSy 
«hoy throw themselves on their knees,' knock their 
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heads a^n^t tte eaith, and inake a dreadful .aoise 
with drums aad cymbals thrOQghcnU the city : this 
ceremony is performed, with the superstitious idea 
of preventing the sun from being devoured by the 
celestial dragon. And» although &e superstition is 
exploded, they still keep up the custom. While the 
mandarins are prostrate in the court, others on the 
obserratiny examine with great attention the com* 
menoement, middle, and ending of the eclipse, com- 
paring what they observe with the figure and calcu- 
lation given. They then write down their observa- 
tions, seal them, and transmit them to the emperour, 
who meantime has also been observing the eclipse. 



OP THE Pock great historical ag£s. 

The four Great Historical Ages are those in which 
the arts were carried to perfection, and which, by 
serving as the era of ^he greatness of the human 
mind« are examples for posterity. 

The first of these ases to which true glory is 
aonexed, is that of Philip and Alexander, or more 
properly, that of a Pericles, a Demosthenes, an 
Arisiotlo, a Plato, an Apellee, a Phidias, and a 
Praxiteles ; and this honour was conBned within the 
limits of ancient Greece } the rest of the k^own 
world being then in. a state of barbarism. 
. The second age is that of Cesar and Augustun 
(of Rome,) distinguished likewise by the names of 
Lucretius, Cicero, Titus Livius, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Varro, and Vitruvius. 

The third age is that which followed the taking 
of Constantinople by Mahomet the 2d ; when a fam- 
ily of private citizens was seen to do that which. 
ought to have been undertaken by the monarchs of 
Europe 

The Medtcis invited to Florence all the learned 
who had been driven out of Greece by the Turks ; 
this was the age. of Italy's glory. 

Here the polite arts soon recovered a new life. 
The Italians honoured them with the title of Virtu, 
as the first Greeks had distinguished them by the 
name of Wisdom. 

Every thing now tended towards perfection; a 
Michael AngeSo,<a Raphael^ a Titian, a Tasso, and 
an Arioato flourished. The art of engraving was 
invented; elegant architecture appeared again as 
admirable, as in the most, triumphant ages of Rome ; 
and the Gotbick barbarism, which, had disfigured 
Europe, in every kind of production for a thousand 
years, wsa driven from Italy to make way for the 
artSt sciences, and good taste. 

The arts, being again transplagated from Greece to 
Italy, were a§ain oidtivated there with great suocpsa. 

The Italians alone, (or a long period, kept posses- 
sion of every ^hing that wae beaotifuli except mu- 
sick, which was then in a very rude state, and ex- 
perimental philosophy, which was everywhere equal- 
ly unknown. 

The. Last and Fourth Age^ which inplwles the 
present period, is that known by the name of the Age 
of Lewis XIV. (of France)^ and is that which is 
ccmsidered to i^proach the nearest 'to perfection. 
Of all the f9ur ages, the last being enriched by the 
dufcoveriea o£ the three former, it has done more in^ 
marnr things th^n all those put together, . 

TJie arts in general, however, have not been car- 
lied jgufVfh. fiurthi^ in tha (burtb age^ tbw f^f ^^ 



under the Medicia^ Auguati»,'an4 AleMader; hot 
human reason,, as rc^gards philosophical inquiry, haa- 
been greatly inqiroved. 

It was in the present age that we first became, 
acquainted with sound philosophy ; aad which has 
not only reanimated all Europe, which was languish- 
ing! hut alao the greater part of the world. Thia 
happy influence has latterly been chiefly confined to 
England. 

Before the age of Lewis XIV., A. D. 1643, the 
Italians called SXI the people on this side the Alpa 
by the general name of Barbarians. 

In tb^ tweliUi and thirteenth centuries, the Ital» 
ians were the cmly commercial people of Europe. 
Commerce began to spread itself towards the nevth 
of Europe about the end of the thirteenth oentmy. 



HISTORY. 

History, in its most extensive sense, sindfies ;a. 
narrative of the most remarkable events that have 
happened in the world, arranged in the order of 
tin>e in which they were transacted-^^n enumera* 
tion of the causes to which they may be attributed, 
and the eflects which they may be said to have pro * 
duced. 

'* History," sa/s a celebrated modem writ^, " is 
the exhibition of man, the display of human life, and 
the foundation of general knowledge. It eaqpands 
the ideas, enlarges the mind, and eradicates tliose 
narrow and ilUberal prejudices which dim and ooiv 
rupt the understanding.*' 

By the study of History we not only gratify a 
laudable euriosity respecting past events, but w»- 
draw the most interesting conclusions as it legarda 
their causes and consequences. We may trape thf^ 
progress of refinement, and the gradual advance 
from the rudeness of savage life to the elegances of 
the most exquisite luxury; from the garment of. 
skiiKS to the embroidered and jewelled rol^e ; from 
the hut of bark, to the magnificent palace, with ita 
rich furniture and pictures ; from the undisciplined 
rabble, armed with clubs and stones, to the gallants 
army, drawn up in battle array, with banners waving, 
arms glittering, tnimpets sounding, and its proud 
steeds pawing the gicund with eagerness for combat. 

A contemplative will likewise discover, from thia 
study, the epect which the gradual progress of te^ 
finoQient ha3 on the condition of the human species^ 
by giving rise to commerce, which opens a com^ 
munication between the most distant countries oa 
the globe, and carries on an interchange of the eom- 
modities which e^ch country respectively furnishes, 
and others need. 

History likewise informa, or ought to inform us* 
of the rise and progress of regular govemraont, and 
of laws, of societies, states, and empires ; of the 
causes of their ipcrease, prosperity and downfall or 
decay; of the conquests thev have achieved, and 
the losses they have sustainea by invaders ; of theix 
inftemal cpmmoticma, aad the influei^^Qe they have ex- 
erted on the morals, maimera, and happiness of the 
people who have been the subject of them. 

Of History, there are several species i-^^l. Eech^ 
siastical History, or the History tf the Church in all 
ages, which is important both in a religious and % 
political, poi^t of neir., , , ^^. • 
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* 2. Hie Wsiory ef fhe Atis Sciences, on which 
tlie wealth and prosperity of States essentially de- 
pend, and the great advances in Which have given 
diodem nations so decided a superiority over the 
ancients. 

' 3. PoHtical History, or an accotmt of the actions 
of rulers, their wars, negociations, govemtncut, and 
^very occurrence of importance. 

To enter upon the study of History with advan- 
tiige, a previous acquaintance with geography and 
cJluxmology is essentially necessary. Without this, 
History, can not be properly understood, but will pre- 
sent a confused mass of facts, frequently unintelligi 
ble, and from which no useful inferences can possi- 
bly be drawn. 

The History of the World at large, or Universal 
History, has, for the purpose of assisting the mem- 
ory, been divided into certain petiods. each marked 
by some great event. 

1. The Creation. 2. The Flood. 3. The period 
when History began to assume an authentick form, 
and to relate facta with some regard to truth and 
probability. 4. The conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, 
ilnd the destruction of the Babylonian Empire. 
6. The reign of Alexander the threat, and the over- 
throw of the Persian Empire. 6. The destruction 
of Cartharge. . 7, The Christian Era. 8. The 
division of the Jtoman Empire by Constantine. 
9, The destruction of the Western Empire, and the 
settlement of the European Nations. 10. The Ma- 
hometan Era, and the conquest of the Saracens and 
Turks. 11. The Crusades, and the principol events 
which have occurred since that time. 

For a knowledge of the most important transac- 
tions- which took place in the first period, we must 
liefer to scripture, as there is no profane historian 
Who gives even a probable account of that remote 
rfge. 

In Genesis, we find that men lived in one society, 
used one language, were under a patriarchal govem- 
itient, lived to a great age, understood many of the 
mechanick arts, and the use of metals, invented mu- 
sical instrnraents, and at length became corrupt and 
debauched in their morals and manners. 

♦ An account of the second period must be chiefly 
drawn from the same source. It includes the de- 
struction of the human race by the Deluge, except 
Noah and his family. Who were preserved in the 
aril ; the building of the tower of Babel, the con- 
Rision of tongues, and the dispersion of mankind 
into different countries and different societies ; the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and their 
conquest of Canaan ; their change from a theocracy, 
•r government by God alone, to a nionarchy ; the 
actions of their kings and prophets, to the carrying 
away of the ten tribes of Israel into captivity. 

Prom the heap of fables called Profane History, 
#e gather something respecting the seige of Troy 
^y the Greeks, who had in a degree emerged from 
barbarism, and formed themselves into numerous 
]^i^ kingdoms and states. 

• The history of Egypt is by no means to be de- 
fended upon during this period. Tyre was an opu- 
lent, cotnmercial city ; but both Egypt and Tyre fell 
tmder the dominion of Nebuchadnezzar. Rome was 
founded by Romulus, B. C. 752. Europe was, dur- 
ing this period, with the exception of Greece, in a 
•tate of the deepest ignorance andbarbarista. 



Tlte third lierCod commences wifli the 56tb, vul- 
gariy called tne 28th Oljrmpiad, B. C. 68, And now 
profane history begins to assume a more credible 
form, though still debased by fable. The Romans' 
were rising into notice in Italy; while in Greece' 
the petty states of Athens and Sparta were laying 
the foundation of their future fame. 

The conquest of Assyria swelled the Babylonian 
empire to a great extent, now comprehending Phcr- 
nicia, Palcstme, Syria, Babylonia, Media and Per- 
sia. In the year 586 B. C, Jerusalem was destroy 
ed by Nebuchadnezzar. 

The fourth period of general history is short, in- 
cluding only thir^ years, and terminating with the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. Under Servius Tul- 
lus the Romans were now become formidable to the 
surrounding nations, though that prince increased 
their greatness rather by arts of peace than by war. 
4t this time commenced the disputes between the 
Greeks and Persians, respecting the colonies of tho 
former who had settled in Asia Minor. 

The fifth period extends from the conquest of 
Babylon to the death of Alexander the Great, and tlir 
dismemberment of his vast dominions. The Jev s 
were now released from captivity, and rebuilt Jeru- 
salem and the temple, Cambyses added Egj'pt to 
his empire. Greece waged successful war wifh 
Persia, until, at length, the latter was entirely sub- 
dued by Alexander the Great. Rome and Carthu^i^ 
were making rapid advances in extent of dominion 
and power. 

The sixth period is dated from the division of the 
vast empire of Alexander between his fonr princi- 
pal commanders. CaSsander had Macedonia and 
Greece; Antigonus, Asia Minor; Selcucus, Baby- 
lon, and the eastern provinces ; and Ptolemy Lagus, 
Egypt, and the western provinces. Great revolu- 
tions, however, soon took place, and still farther di- 
visions gave rise to the kingdoms of Pontus, Bithy- 
nia, Pergamos, Armenia, and Cappadocia. Syria 
and Egypt, however, continued long powerful. 
Rome had wars with Carthage with various suc- 
cess, till they ended by the destruction of the latter. 
B. C. 146. 

The seventh period is remaricable for the astefnish- 
ing spread of .the Roman empire, which before its 
close, comprehended almost the whole then knowii 
world. At its commeneemant, Syria and Egypt 
were on the decline. The empires of India and 
Parthia, in 'Asia; Ethiopia, Numidia, Mauritania, 
and Getulia, in AfWca; Gaul, Germanjr, part of 
Spain, Macedonia, and Greece, in Europe, preserv- 
ed a show of independence; but they were speedily 
overwhelmed by the gigantick power of Rome, "and 
fell under her dominion. In this period, Jesus 
Christ was bom, and Jerusalem was destroyed by 
Titus Vespasian. 

The eighth period commences at Ihe deaA of Tra- 
jan, when the Roman empire comprehended Britain, 
France, Spain, the Netherlands, Italy, part of Ger- 
many, Egypt, Barbary, Biledulgerid, Turkey in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and Persia. 

The northern parts of Europe and Asia, however, 
contdfned many fierce and wariike nitons, which 
#ven now threatened, and finally accompKahed the 
destruction of the Roman power. 

This destruction was accelerated by the removal 
of ihe 'seat of eoipke from Roiae «a Byaanck^fn,' tiy 
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jiopie. ... 

The mntkpmoif j^esenta m with a tQO$i l^ioiQiit- 
able picture of 4lie 4ecliiie and fall of the Roman 
empire.. Witkautf wexe barbarqus enemies* ready 
to take eve^ advantage, and ;o [dunder and destroy 
without meroy^ within were miarule and the most 
odious vices, both amongst prince and people ; nn- 
merous ppretenders to the purple starting.up continu- 
ally and desolating tfa/B coustxy by civil wars ; until, 
at length, A. D, 476, the desfniction was completed 
by the Hercuti, and Rome ceaaed to be an imperial 
city* Important revolutions also took place in Britain, 
Franoe, and Spain* 

dbtseontiiined.)^ 
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Of the FossC Remains of Organick Bodies^ Vegeta- 
ble^ and Animal, 

Oi^gaiiiek fossils may be distributed into ihree 
classes ; remtnne whioh have preserved their natural 
state, at least in part ; petrified subetanees^ and 
preuions, . 

The BxbX class consists piincipallv of bones^ and. 
even whole skeletons, which a(ter naviMbeen de«. 
privedof the skia. and flesh tbat:coT^edthem> re- 
main buried in the earth, qt concealed in deep cav-* 
ems, Sembtimes they aie cdcined totally or in 
pan, without iufWit W their .4Miafigiiration», and 
sometunea Ibey retain not poly their tafttweibut 
even a ceitasa (oftian/of skin «A.d fl^di. 

Petr^aeiiemst ordinarily, comprehend all the stonv 
substances, which baive ihe figure of an organick 
body. There have been inetaaoes where a liquid 
impregnate with atony particles has flowed inta a 
cavi^- foimed by an organick body which had dis' 
appealed In that case, the 9lony «as» haa flowed 
into the empty cavity, asd aseimied the extenonr 
farmtif the'orgamck body which was there before. _ 
The stone becomes the statue of' the^ snbstanfiet^^^ 
which it has raplacM. While the proeess of A»- 
composition is ^adnally ^iag on in a vegetable er 
animal substanis^it is sometimes likewise surround- 
ed and pnassed on by a stony inice. As eaohoi<r 
ganiek partiole disaolves and disa|mars, a stony 
partiole replaces ii. Thus, pstticie aderpa^cl«i th!e 
fctany subiiaiise gradually occi^Mes the spaces I^ 
vaeant by the piogressivf deeay of the vegetable or 
aninial parts ; and, by being nioidded in ihnM caari- 
ties, it copes, feature for feature, the conMctore of 
the ofeganick body. Thia is the iMi^ner in which 
the fdornation of petrified weed is vsusUy ei|4ainad. 

MettHLeed tedias, and those which have been 
changsd iqttt bitmnen or into coal, may be lefeited 
to the same syatdm of fonnatioo. Many penifee* 
tiona aie, doubtless, formed by tbs ciystsIUaiatioa in 
the earth, of the siliceoae mattav so' abfuidalit in 
many orgsnick bodies. . 

Ivipressims ^ie found between the laanme of cer- 
tain argiUacioiia sohuits; they ar6 ihe relievoes or 
moulds irq>ressnfing sfceletens:of anhnds, pttftieu- 
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laily flsluBSi leavesi feeda, an4 fa^l&xt jf^eaeta. In. . 
Bbjne of the Western states^ impressions of human : 
feet, have been distinctly observed. More recently, ^ 
it is alleged, turkey tracks have been discovered m ' 
some of the schists bordering on Connecticut rive; ' 
in Massachusetts. 

We shall now consider the difierent classes of 
fossil remains. The petrifactions of vegetables seem \ 
to belong to the quartzeous, aluminous, and magne- \ 
sian schists, rather than to calcareous rocks. The ' 
petrifying substance is most frequently of quartz-ag* . 
ate, onyx, or jasper ; but petrifactions are sometimes ; 
formed by pyrites. Some haye been found with 
p^tes on one side, and agates on the other. Fos- 
sil ears of com, impregnated with silver, with cop- 
per and other metallick substances have been found. 
Petrified fruits are very rare. They have been * 
found on heights, where now they do not grow. * 

The impressions of vegetables are found almost ' 
exclusively in the marly and argillaceous schists. \ 
Those of leaves and branches are commoui. Some ' 
present the ^ost delicate traces of the structure of 
flowers. Many fossil plants which are found in one 
country, are now entirely the production of a foreign \ 
country. Elastick fossU gum, said, to be cahoutoi* 
ouck, which grows only in Peru, has been found, it [ 
is said, in England. .Pieces of indigenous wood 
have been found, of which one end was in a natuKi) * 
state, and the other bituminated. 

Among the remains of the animal \^Xk^^ov[^ehelU 
and xoopiytes are the most abundant ; uiey occupy 
immense spaces, but are principally found in calca- ^ 
rcous rocks.- More than 60 genera have been found , 
in the environs of Paris. They are often confused- . 
ly mingled with inroressions of Icavps, petrified^., 
wood, hones and teeth of fishes. In ;^e Pans basin, \ 
it is a curious (act, that there are two alternations 
of marine and fres& water formations, in the follow- \ 
ing order, viz., lower marine, lower fresh water \ ] 
upper marine, upper freshwater. This circumstance \ 
proves a difle^ence in their age and. origin. Enor- 
mous beds of shells are found in varichis parts of the ,' 
globe, many of them several Bquare leagues in ex- ,^ 
lent, and several feet thick, laese immense beds \ 
occur in the apper country of Georgia and Alabama, , 
in Touraine m France and other places*. Fosall , 
shells ,of all kinds are found in almost every country . 
^and every part of the earth y they f^ie fpund on the ^ 
aeacoast, and on fiv^ highest mountains of the inte- • 
rioux ; on the hills and in the valleys ; on the sur- ^ 
face and at immense depths ; in the tqrrid climate of 
South Africa, and in the cold of Siberu^-4hey some- , 
times form n whole coast — sosnetimea a mountain. 
On the mountains near the Caspian sea, they are., 
foimd above the region of the clouds ; they cover . 
.the Andes oif South America, at akeight of 13,200 J 
foet. In the United States, limestone, containing 
shells, extends with some interruptions, from the ^ 
primitive rocks of New England and the eastern , 
border of the Alleganies, to the Rocky mountains. ; 

The remains 9f <Hher sea animals are less abun- -. 

dant; next to die tertaceous kinds, fish^^ are the 

most frequent.. They axe found in almost eyery 

part of the world, occurring in confused masses of ' 

bQUQs andsh^ls, sometiaies imbedded in a solid rock, 

an4 sometioios. .petrified* Amphibious, animals are , 

rarely found, aaidl it is beUevedr tbe^, di^ |ibt exist, in » 

great nttnibera,cill aftsr ^^il^^^^^^l^pff^ ^^^^ « 
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proiiiieed! Fo^il tortbiMS and lizards have been 
found in various parts of Europe, and the latter 
especially, in Ohio. The marine fossil animals are 
in a great measure foreign to the coasts of those 
ooimtries where they are found buried, and general- 
ly, are of species that are now unknown. It is a 
singular fact however, that European and American 
shells, known as such, have frequently been found 
mingled together on the coasts of Africa. 

Max\y singular circumstances are connected with 
these monuments of the history of our globe. The 
petrified and perfectly preserved shell is often found 
close by the side of several others, calcined, worm- 
eaten, tlnd desuoyed. Here the beds of the sheUs 
lie horizontally, with the concave part uppennost, 
and without any foreign mixture; there these re- 
mains are found in the midst of fragments of gran- 
ite» of sand, and of clay, jumbled together in the 
greatest confusion. Some fishes have been sudden- 
ly and forcibly enveloped in the substance which 
contains their impression, or their cast in petrifac- 
tion. We can still perceive the violent and convul- 
sive contortions into i^hich these animals had thrown 
themselves to escape the terrible catastrophe of 
which they are the monuments. Sometimes, the 
association of these remains with metallick ores, 
presents singular appearances ; muscles have been 
found in a mine of loadstone, and petrified shells, 
with adhering thr^s of gold and silver, have been 
met with. They also have occurred in cinnabar, 
completely filled with that metal 

Thus, before our stratified mountains, and the met- 
als which they contain, were formed, before the 
fr^ginents of these mountains, united together pro- 
duced rocks and earths pf accimiulation, the globe 
must have been covered in a great measure, and at 
different periods, sometimes With the waters of the 
odean, sometimes with a foo^ of fresh water, and 
lastly, with several fluids of an unknown nature, 
impregnated with substances which have enveloped 
the madrepores, the shells of marine, and of fresh 
water animals, and the fishes, whose petrifactions 
of impressions we find heaped up one above another. 
In the immense succession of ages which these 
tranquil formations required, interrupted from time 
to time by violent revolutions, it appears eithipr that 
the mammiferous animals, the birds, and the great 
cetaceous animals did not yet exist, or that diey ex- 
isted in a situation which secured tfaep against the 
affects of those catastrophes which buried we count- 
•ess generations of the lesser sea animals in the 
bowels of the earth: 

There have not, at le^, been found any remains 
of the marn'miferous, nor of the cetaceous race, de- 
cidedly covered over with a regular stony bed. A pet- 
rified bufialo has recently been found i|i the north of 
Mexico, near the United States, but it is doubtless of 
recent formation and near the stoface. Petrifkctions 
and impressions of birds and insects, are rare, and 
seldom very distinctly marked. We have seen petri- 
fied insects from Lake' Geor^, N. Y., which were 
v^ry distinct. The Accounts of honey-fcombs, petrified 
widi bees, larvss and eggs, found m a cavern of Upper 
E^t, are very doubtfijL 

The remains of quadrupeds, are found accumulat- 
ed in regions where similar animals do not How exitt. 
Tile megoUmyx^ an unknown animal of the trib6 of 
•loths, at the vm of aii ox, has beten ddg up'in Tir-' 



j^nia andliome of the l^estenrstitte; A.^megalh' 
erium is , discovered near Buenos Ayres, and joins 
to a character resembling that of the sloth, the bulk 
of a rhinoceros: ' A fossil unicorn and a fossil bear 
it is saidf.have been found in the caverns of the 
north of Europe, without aiiy covering. .The fossO 
elephant, which is of a kind as diflierent from that 
of India and Africa, as the horse is froin the ass 
has left proofs of its ancient existence in all Europe, 
in Northern Asia and the New Worid. The islands 
in the north of Siberia, it is said, are oiily heaps of 
sand, ice, and bones of elephants and rhinoceroses, 
mixed with those of great cetaceous 'aninaars, and 
even with the remains of gigantick birds. Whole 
carcasses of the elephant (midiUQoth) have been 
found in Siberia, covered with their flesh and skin 
and long hair, preserved by the frost which prevails 
in those regions. The remains of , this species have 
been found in most countries of Europe, and in 
North and South America; ' 

The mastodon, an animal neariy similar to the 
^ephant, and which is very frequently confounded 
witn the mammoth, has been discovered in the states 
of Now York, Virginia, Obio and Kentucky, and in 
Louisiana. There are said to be five species of this 
animal, one of which also has been fotmd iti^ the 
high plains of Quito, and another in France. The 
/ossit bones t^f the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and 
the tapir ha^e also been found. They generally 
seem, however, to have beloiiged to species much 
larger than the present known ^cies. 

We might enumerate a very great number of ex- 
tinct genera of beasts, birds, and fishes,' wjriifg in 
size fiom the rhinoceros to the mouse, from m spe- 
cies of birds much larger than any tlust ftt present 
exist to the hmnming-bird, and from the whale to 
the minim, whose remains have been found in 
diflferent situations and in different forms. The elk 
of Iceland, and the great baffalo of Siberia, may be 
mentioned as hiding the first rank. Some of the 
extinct genera were of a very singnlmr character, 
and entir^y unlfte any thial now exist. 

BtEt in the midst of ail these different cDUections of 
remains, hnnfan bones have never been folmd. They 
have neverbeen found in any regulaarly stratified fonn- 
ation ; nor even in the beds of diluvial eartli and gmrel, 
or among the dilimal finagments in cavm and fissmns 
They are all- decidedly postdiluvian, as far as they 
have been Miheito discovered. The same is true ot* 
the quadrumsAa, indodiag the apes and maids, ani- 
mals which appreach* nearest to the homan form. 
If, therefore, all these vast fnd varions eoUections 
df th^ remaiilis of organick bodies, were the effect 
of «ome WBfdar Evolution of ihe globe, which in- 
voked hundreds of genera in entire destruction, does 
it not- irresistibly appear that mail did not exist, at 
^ny rate in vety great numbers, anterior to the last 
relnt^iidmi erf fm gMe ? What omdd hofve invi^. 
ed every organick body in general destnictton, but 
some terribk revolntioQ, as the dehige, <«t a sodden 
alteratiob in the temperatnrs of the globe? And 
what but a deluge could have piled together snch 
vast heaps of marine animlJa on die top9 of the 
hirii«6t monntams and covered titem over with earUi? - 

Havvi^.thes genen^' sn^eyed the aeries of 
solid substances, which, form the crust ^ our globe, 
we shaU next. proceed to the Uiedrjr c^ the water* 
which cover its surface. 
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SULPHUR.— 16. 



Solphur is on<9 of the few. elements which occnr 
Ia nature^' in their siniple form. It is a w;elI-k]iown 
mineral substance, found in Urge quantities in the 
neighbourhood of Toleanoes ; and, as an aitidie of 
commerce, is chiefly .brought from the Mediterra* 
nean. It ii^ also extracted for use from sotoe of its 
compounds. It is commonly met with in two forms 
<^-that of a compact, brittle solid ; and that of a line 
powder. It is of a )^hU3reUow colour; and, when 
melted, emits a peculiar odour. It is insoluble- in 
wal^r, and tasteless. It is about double the weight 
of water, its spfici&ck, gravity being 1.98. It is 
re^y mdted and voktllized, and begins to ots- 
porate at 170<^, and to fuse at lOd^. At 22Q^ it be- 
comes completely fiuid$.but possesses the pecidiat 
property of solidifying at a higher degree, or at 350o, 
and of 1^;^ melting by a teduction of tempetature. 
It sublimes (this term is used to denote the evapora- 
tion of a solid) at £00^ y and eoiidensea ijpklo die form 
of a po:wder, or, as it is teimed, of jUwers, When 
poured, into water, in the state of complete fusion, it 
becomer of. the eonaistency of way, and may then 
be used for taking impressions from engraved stones^ 
and havens upon coohng. 

Sulf^ur is completely soliable in boiUng eU of tur- 
pe9itine».and in alcohol, when the two snbatances are 
brought in contact in the state of vuponr* It is in? 
flammable ; that is to say, it combines, when ignited, 
with the oxygen of the atmo^j^ere with tlie evolu- 
tion of Ught and heat It burns with a faint blue 
light, at a temperature of about ISC^ or 190® ; and 
t^ evolution of heat is so small, that it may be burn- 
ed out of gunpowder, of which it is one of the prin- 
cipal ingredients* without infitunipg it At a tem- 
perature of 300®, however, its coimiustion is more 
ra^^id. 

SULPHUR AND OXVOSN . 

SuipAiffOus oM. — ^32. When stdpho^ is burned 
in dry oxygen- gasi there is no increase in volume ; 
but at common temperature and pressure, a colour- 
less transparent gas is fohned, vi^ich is distinguish- 
ed from all ofhe^ elastick flnr<l8, by a suffocating 
pungent odour, well known as tSie smell of burning 
brimstone. It^may be obtained by the action of std- 
pkurick acid upon mercury, in a state of ^eat purity. 
The mixture may be put into a retort end heated, 
bat the gas nrasi be received ever mercury. 

It is called sulphurous acid gas. 

It extinguishes dl burning bodies, whenimoMtsed 
in it, and cannot itself be bnn^. It is instantly 
fatal to. animal life. It assaraes the Hquid form un- 
dar a pjressureiiot exceeding tiiat of twoaimoapheres; 
or at the degoee of cold produced by a nuxtare of 
snnr, orpcraadedioe, andaalt • 

It first: reddens bhie vegetable celmira^ and then 
destroya them; and its bleaching fowa» are veiy 
cQBsiMrahle. The iwpoars of brnning sulphur are 
much tbed in whitening n^k and straw-wtok. 

One hmidted edbidK iihchea' ef sulphiirous acid 
we^ 673 : wMdi is eacdy doable the weisht of 
an eoofl quantity of oxygen ; so that the weif^ts of 
suMmr and oxygen, in die coinjpeundi are equal; 
wmk sr ihBxe is jMaan^ia mmpaM, foon 4au wiUch 
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will be hereafter specified, di&t it is een&poe^ of 
two equivalents of oxygen and one ef sulphur, the 
number of the latter must be 16. . 

Water at OO® dissolves about 33 times its bulk of 
sulphurous acid ; >and the solution possesses its pe- 
cuhar odour and taste, which is astringent It can? 
not, however, be preserved any length of tiJoui widi- 
out change. j 

Sulpkunxk. acti.^-40. A mixti»e of sdpharmts 
acid and oxygen gas may.be kept for any length oT 
time without showing any further dispositien to 
combine, provided they ate quite dry. If water be 
present, the sulphurous acid will gradually uaife, - 
with a further proportion of oxygen, and the catOf . 
pound, ^hich is sidphuriei acid, will be taken up by 
the water. 

Sulphutick.acid b an article of great importance, i 
and is largely consumed in many manufactures ; .and : 
there are several ways of procuring it for commerce. 

By distilling, at a high heat, the salt called green . 
vitriol (which, it will be hereafter seen, is a eom* 
pound of sulphurick acid and protoxyde of iron) a 
dense, oily, colourless liquid may be obtained ; which 
emits white- vapours on exposure to the air. If this 
liquid be again distilled, at a lower temperature, into 
a receiver anmmcded by pounded ice or snow, a 
transparent, odourless vi^ur will ]»ass over, wUeh - 
wili condense into a whke xrystslline adid. It is 
tough and ekstick; liquefies at a temperalure of 6d^, - 
and boib at i^KNit UO^ fa 120<>. It has a atnmg : 
affinity for water, and immediately takes it from the 
atmosphere^ This solid body, Aere w Teasoft to 
si^ipose, is pure enhydrous sulphurick f»cid; but 
there are some doubts respecting its natnie. 

The remdne in the letott will be no hmger finning, 
and is the common qB 4>f vitriol e£ commerce. * ^ 

ir|^ilrt>-solpfanrick acid is also Isigoly obtaiiied by i 
bunung a mittnre of about 8 parts ^ sulphur ind 1 i 
of nitre, in close leaden chambers, containing water, i 
The fumes, as they rise, aredissolTed ; and the acid 
is procured in a concentrated state by evf^iontiott ] 
of the solution. • The- hydro-siilphurick add, of eii 
of vitriol, is a celouriess oily .ihiid, of a tpecifiek 
gravity, when most concentrated, of 1.85 ; at which 
densiQt It contains about &1 per cent: of real acid. 
It boils at 620^, and freezes at 15^, It rapidly ab- 
sorbs moisture fipom the air, and may be mixed with 
water in any proportion above that just stated. 

It is acfiid) caustick, and intensely sour, ii de 
conqKises animsl and vegetable substances rspid- ' 
ly ; psdbahly from its great aflbiity for wa«er, whieh 
is an essentiBl ingredient of their composition; and 
charcoal is piodliced. It often derives S brawn*tinge 
firom sotfllpartides of this natare fii^ttg into it It 
reddens blue vegetable colours, even when very 
largefy dihifesd. When sulphoiidk acid is passed ^ 
tbrough a iwrcelain or platamm tabe, healed to red- 
ness, it is decomposed, and two measares of sal- > 
phnraoa aeid to one of oxygen aie obtained. 4ls 
composition is therefore, 

1 equtvlilent of sulphur - • • W -' 

3 ditto of oxygen - - - »i. 

and themnaberdf sBlqriiMB aeid is • 40' 

. If we add to these proportions 1 eiqilivalent lof 
Vater, we shall have for the cempeaiiion of th« 
hrdiBfStilifTH'J^ ji^, * 
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d ditto of 'otygeii 
1 ditto of w^ter 



and ito manber is 



. 15 
. 9 
• 4d 



in whkhrtho water is in the same pioportion, 19 per 
cent., as in the acid of the specifick gravity 1.85. 

H^po^Sulphurtms Atid.-^24. When iron filings are 
digested in a solution of sulpbnxoos acid, they ave 
disitohred without effervescence ; the iron takes half 
the oxygen from the sulphur, and an acid is formed 
wi& the odier half, whicn combines and forms a salt 
with the oxyde of iioirso produced. 

This aeid has been called the ^jpo^ulphurous, 
upon the principle of nomenclature before expkuned. 
li cannot be exhibited in a separate state ; for at the 
mooieat of quittuig the base with which it is united, 
it is readved into sulphiffous acid and sulphur. It 
is ft compound of 

1 equivalent of sulphur - - - 16 

1 ditto of oxygen .. * • 8 



and ite number is - 



34 



stances of its mixture wldi oTygMU It instantly ex* 
tinguishea.all burning bodies. . 

It tarnishes silver^ gold, and mercury, and black- 
ens white paint made with preparations of lead. Its 
solution in water am^es the taste and pecalisr 
smeU of the gas, and reddens bhie vegeCable goIowb. 
Some mineral waters, as those of Harrogate, are iin* 
pregnirted wi& ^s gas. Two mc^asurea of 8ul]^mp» 
etted hydrogen require three of oxygen fw ih»k 
complete decomposition, one measure of which atA* 
urates the two of hydrogen, and the other two the 
sulphur ; water and sulphurous acid are the products 

Now, 100 cttbick inches of hydrogen weigh ^11 
grains, and 100 cubiok inches of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen 30 grains ; and as the sulphur is takMi up by 
the hydrogen without change of bulk, if we deduct 
the^ wei^t of the latter, the remainder 33.89 will be 
the weight of the sulphur, and 2.11: 33.89:: 1:16, 
which makes the equivalent of sulphur, as we belbn 
stated 16. 

It fottowa abo, that sulphittettod hydrogenis < 
posedof 

1 equivalent of sulphur - - -16 

1 ditto of hydrogen - - '- 1 



H^p»JSid]^hurick Acid,^72. By passiiig sulphur- 
ons^ acid ttemgh water^ in which finely-poiuidBd pei- 
Qxyde of manganese is suspended by. agitatioi^ the 
peK«yde yMds part of its oxygen to the acid, and 
converts one portion into aulphurick acid, and an- 
other into a peculiar acid, which has been caHed the 
hffO'^mAfkmiGk. The process for exhibiting the lat- 
ter, in. a aopualfli ibim, is compiieated, and we abril 
for the pr jsen^ poatpone its conaideratieii. 

It is obtained in a liquid form, it reddedis litmus 
paper, but has no ;sniell» by wh^oh it is diatinguiAed 
uomsdphurous acid ; and it forms sohible aalto with 
oyyded.lead, and other smbstances, whose combi- 
nationa withsn^uiick acid are inaolulde. 

The reaulta <^ ita ^nalyns show it to be a com- 
poimd of 

d equivalents of sulphur - • - 38 ^ 

.5 ditto of oxygon - • «> 40 

and its number ia * * 72 



SULPHUR AND HYDROGEN. 

S^djI^kureUed Hyikegtn^^l7. By repeatady sub- 
hxamg sulfteir in hydrogen gas, a eombiaatien be- 
tween the *wo elemento takes place, without chaoge 
ot vohuBB ; and a gaais formed, to whieh tho naaie 
of sulphuretted hydrogan has been given. It may 
be p<Mluo«d in almBdiaice, by acting upon sidfdniret 
of ivan ^(wllich may be finmed by melting together 
sulpbur and iron fitti^) with aulphurick acid. It is 
qutddy abeorbed l^ water, but may be ooUected in 
g^aaa bottles filled with that liquid, and nrovided with 
giaaa-st^pera, which must be inserted the monent 
Uiey are filled with the gas. 

It is eolourless and transparent. Ito smell is very 
Qfiensi«!a, and^resembling-thal of pntiofying^eggs, or 
the waaljdnss of a foul gunbarrel ; its taste is acid. 

It isJaghiy poisoaous, and* boase haftbeeirknmB 
to perish in an atmosphere which contained no more 
linn i«Mi pan oCil. 

ItiainfiamnwHe; and, Wk» liy diogett ^lai 
■ilently, or with explosion, accquding^ Ae j 



and that its number is 
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Eggs contain sulphur as well as l^drogen, boace 
when kept too long they decompose, formti^ sul- 
phuretted hydfogen, which is the odour perceived in 
putrefying egga. There is 4o conftination of sul- 
phur and hydrogen. 
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THE LEAVES. 



The leaves are the crgms by which the water, and 
Other substances, sucked up from the earth by the 
root, are converted into proper food (or llie plant. 

They are produced at the nodi of tho stem, or of 
ite modifications and appendages ; and never on 
any true ivol. 

In general they are green and kerbaeefnu, and 
consist of two parts ; a sUilk, and tho 
flat part called the lanw^ 

In some leaves the stalk is wanting, 
and then the lamina or leaf adherea 
cloaely.to the stem, and is aaid to be 
sessile^ Ex. : woodmint, orpine, sow- 
thistle, catchfly, dec. 
leavea &b two sides of the lanana -vary 
in appearance, the upper one, that turned toanida 
the sky, or towards me stem, being smoother snd 
darker in eolsur than the under. The principal asm 
or smdHby which is a continuation of ^ staUc^ and 
the other veins which brandi from it, project mova 
on tba lower than oa the upper aide, and 
the under side is of a lighter greoa 
and generally mops, hairy ob downy. 
The difilorant puipoaea for whidi iKe 
leaf is intended, becanaa diia vaiielf . 

Leavea senenlly fnnv^ above one 

another on* me stem, but from opposito 

aidea of it,off ao thai the points. diej 

IfMiinoMniiil; 
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lime-tree, apple-tree^ common sorrel, and most plaafs. 
It roust be particularly remarked, that adjomkig 
lSSves> are nei>er produced unmediatdy aboTe each 
oiber on the stem. Wh^n-tiie tnternedia 
bet4ire^n \wv adjai^etit leaves, which 
springr frem opposite sides of the stem 
are not deveH>ped, this pair of leares' 
will bo oppoHtB each otb«r; plants 
which have their leavei* produced in 
this mstfiniN in pairs, are said to hate 
(MMff^ leaves. Ess.: mint, gentian, mis- 
tletoe, maple, dte. 

When, instead of only two opposite leaves, three 
or more are prodoced from points forming a ring on 
the stem, they form a tbhorl or verticil ; such plants 
as have their leaves with this ar- 
rangemeikt^are said to have t>er<t- 
cWiate leaves. Ex,: sweet-wood- 
rttff, goosegrass, mare's tail, dtc. 

Vertieilhite leaves are consid- 
efed as being produced by the non-development of 
several adjacent tnterwMa. 

One among many proofe, that this is the real ori- 
gin of these different arrangements of leaves, is af- 
forded by the Rhododefkdron ponticum^ on the bnnches 
of which may often be remarked leaves both alter- 
nate and opposite. 

These distinctions of the mode of growth of leaves 
rmisi be particnlarly remsarked and onderstood ; be- 
ing ofgireat importance to the true knowledge of 
the stroctore of jdants and of their correct dassi^ 
fication. 

It is known that most parts of plants, which are 
not either rootorstem, vre leaves changed in form« 
texture, and colour, or modified; thus flowers, fruit, 
Slc,, are modified lemfes. 'rhis will be further ex- 
plained. 

The arrangement of the v«m*^ of leaves must be 
voticed, as the figure and general appearance of the 
f<diage depend on it ; it is of two principal kinds, 
each of which characterises one great class of plants. 

1 . A principal vein, called the midrib^ runs through 
the middle of the leaf, generally 
dividing it into two equal parts. 
Firom the sides or base of this, 
smaller veins branch out which 
lend towards the edge ; from these 
spring atill finer, and so on, till the 
iraole is divided, as it were, into a 
network ; the meshes being filed 
up with a green substance. 

The leaves of die elm, lime, and other timber- 
trees, and of most shrubs and herbs, hi^ve this ar- 
rangement oi veins. 

The place of the midrib is sometimes supplied by 
several equal veins arising from the base of the leaf. 
Ex.: the viufd, currant, geranium, sycamore, en- 
dive, Ac, 

In most leaves, the veins are not strai^t, but 
change their direction every time they branch out 
into others. In the oak tribe, this is not the c^e ; 
the veins, proceed in nearly straight lines froni the 
nudrib to the margin. This is roadify observed in 
the common dieetnut-tree. 

2. In the other mode of arraniremcttit, the veins, 
instead of branching out sad intenaeing, as jnst de- 
scribed, niii;sidei78ide, widiM tstftting^ firom the 
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Im86 tD the aporof the leaf ^ botMSB diMe,ialBit;e 

♦ leaves, are to be seen finer veins nmBiny 
actoss, but not foranng *a network nMug 
themselves. This struoUire is seen intha* 
leaves of the grasses, tulips, lily, aloOf 
Orchides, and palm-trees, 
liiere are two sets of veins in leavtSv 
the oiie lying immediately over the oth^r ; 
these are not commonly distinguishaMe 
kom each other^ but if the leaves of many plants be 
steeped in water till ike part which fill^ up the Vehis' 
be (hssolved, the skeleton of the leaf may beseparaied, 
and in some, as the sesrhdly, die two sets of vehur 
can be seen. 

Th6 different forms and characters of leav«s aie* 
distinguished by terms, with the principal of Which, 
it is neeessary to be acquainted, because the VBjaaa$t' 
species of plants are often characterised by^dio figtta* 
of their leaves. '^ 

When the stalk bears only one lamina, the leaf is 
said to be simpie ;~^Ex. : the oak, hladc, cahbafei- 
geranium, and most plants, have $itnple leaves. 

When the stalk bears more than one lamina, and- 
these are jointed to it, so that they can be separated^ 
without tearing, the leaf is said to be ccmpoand; 
each lamina, whether it have a stalk to it or not, is 
called a leaflet^ and die joint is called an artieulaH^H, ^ 
The liorsechestnut, rose-iree, ash, sweet and oonf* 
mon pea, laburuum, clover, and a multitude of plsatSi 
}iave compound leaves. 

ComjMnmd leaves are of different kinds. 

1. Simple-conmeund : when llie leaf-staft is notf 
divided or brancned, and^yeata several leaflets. 

Digitate: when all the leai^ aseanioulated kt' 
ihe end of the stalk ; — Ex. : wood-sorrel has three^ 
leaflets, or its leaves are temaU} hofsecbesttutt has 
seven \ lupin has several. 

Pinnate; when die leaflets fl^pring* 
from the stalk, in pairr opposite each 
other, with, in some cases, an old )eaf<*' 
let at the end, as die rose ; or With a 
tendril, sa in most vetches. 

In the leaves of the agrimony, 
meadowsweet d^c, the leaflets are 
unequal in sise, and in some vetches, 
&c., instead of being opposite on the stalk, they 
are alternate on each side of it. 

2. DoM&^ompofind : when the principal stalk of - 
the leaf has two or more secondaiy stslks biMchfaig 
from it, which bear ^e leaflets. If these stalks are 
all at the end of the principal ond, as in the sensidv^ i 
plant, Ac, the leaf is termed Ogiie^e-pinmu ; aad if 
^ey tfise from the side of the principal stalk, il is 
penned bi-pinnate, as in the caraway, angelica, Ac. 

< i. TrMfi-eompoiMtdf when 

the prindpal stalk has see* 
ondary stalks, and these 
asain have odMrs aldcuks* 
ed witbthem, as in ^ cal^' 
rot, samphke, d&o» 

It is die artiailalicto of die 
kminae with Ihe stafli diat^ 
OftS«ftiiiisflly oMsdtstes a com- 
orange trito h«ve compoimd 
ftevesi yet the oranee-troe has leaves with> only a 
single lamina; but this is feond to be aiticUU^ed' 
with the stalky and Iherelbrs is ounfo t o t^ to ihe 
diaraeterof thotribsr < 
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THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 



< BUapie leaies Md tfe leaAeto of compoiuid loaves 
we.saidtobe^ — 

JSiitfirv, whoa the margin, or edge, is nei&er 
iMlclMd nor eut, but in one continitea smooth line ; 
wihitaTor the go«end shape of the leaf oiay be. Ex,: 
lil^cky kurei, periwinkle, oleander. 

SemOedy when tho edge is cut or notched like 
the tooth of a saw. £«..* the nettle^ elm, and, the 
loallets of the rose, and a multitude of others. If 
the tooth sve rounded wstoad of shArp, tho leaf ia 
e^od enna$ey as in groundivy, hoarhound, wood- 
b^lony, dDc. 

SmwOed, when the edge appears as if cut into 
roundish forms, in and out alternately, like the oak- 
loif and others. 

,CW, when the edge, in« 
al^ of being in iQanded 
ttgmtntst is in sharp angular 
forms. 

Rwiiiema$e, #hen tho segments 
of a cut leaf are pointed, irregu* 
larly curved, and turned back to- 
winls the base of the leaf. Ex, : 
Loontodoa, London-rocket, d(c« 

PimuUifid, when the margu appears as if cut yeiy 
daoply, nearly or quite to the midrib, into irregular 
foims called lobes^ which project out at right .angles 
or neariy. Ex.: common graundsd. Whenr the 
lobes are again cut into smaller, the leaf is called 



Pabnate, when the general form 
of the leaf is roundish* hut it is 
deeply.cttt. Ex. : several kinds of 
8, seriated passion-flower, 





. :The two last are analo^us in 
myb leaves to pinnate and digi- 
tate eompoond ones. 

With regard to their genevsl form, leaves and leaf- 
lets are said to be :•*- 
.' Rounds a^ ibose of the common sheeprpt. 

Rmmdishf as those of the common moneywort 

OWm^ or ooattf , as those of the hrooklime. 

Obaifate, oblong Qx ovate, but having one end 
larger than the other, as an the biookweed; prim- 
iose» 4^. . 

Lanceolate^ when the leaf is pointed and equal at 
eoch end, but modi longer than it is wide ; as in the 
wsMflower, willows, oleander, d&c. 

QwOe-hmeeelate, when the ends of the leaf are 
Winded instead of pointed. 

JUf^ar^ when the leavea are very long, and so 
aanow as to look like a lifie, as those of many grass- 
eS| toadnish, Ac. 

DrittngMiaTf as those of the f^ommon orach ; quad- 
f«M|iilfir,.aa those of the black poplar, and so on. 

U&rda$c, or J^ari-shapedt as in tha li- 
lack, lime, white waterlily. In the wood- 
sonel and clover, the leaiflets are inverse- 
ly heart-shaped. 

LyraUf when the terminal lobe is larger 
than tho side^Iobes which ar^ opposite to 
eaoh. other. £x..* cbsrk>cfc, Belleisle 
ogress, MTikl-tumip, d»o. 

In the £iagiuaria, buckwheat, soi^eU and spotted 
anun, the leavosaro hastai4. , 

When there ia a small ppiut at the end of. an m- 
Hre leaflet, as in the vetches, thp iM>m»elQek, ^c, it 




is said .to be mueranate: when the lamina spreads 
out at the end of the stalk, like a flat nmbreUa, the 
loaf is said to bepekaie. E«. : Indian cresa. 

. When opposite leetees are eesnU^ their 

|Vil bases often grow togethiur, and look like 

^Ir^ one lo^} wiUi the stem of the plant nm- 

aL^' ning through it ; in such cases the leavea 

n are said to be connate; Ex,: the wild- 

teasle, soapwort, perfoliate honey-suckle, 

CMora peffoliata, &e. 

Sometimes the. bases of sessile single leavea are 
so decidedly united, that' the stem appears to pass 
through their substance, as in the common haie*s-ear, 
dec. ; these leaves are said to be perfoliate. 

Insome plants the margins of sessile 
leaves run down on each side of the stem, 
so as to se«m to be of one piece with it ; 
Ex.: many thistles, the mullein, &c.; 
these . leaves are ssid to. be deeurreM* v 
In the grasaes, sej^ea, &Ch the bottom 
of the' leaf is wrapped round the stem for 
some distance; these and similar lea;7ea 
are said to be sheaiUng, 

The leaves of ]4ants have not in all 
cases flat and thin laminte ; they ace in aev^ 
oral instances thick or fieshy; and are called eylui- 
dficali, eenri'^indrical^ t/rilatered^ . &c^ accoiding to 
the figure which, when sliced acn^, they present^. 
A flewy leaf, whieh is thickest ia ^e middle, uid 
sharp at the two. edges, and pointed at the end, ia 
84id to be sivofd-a^Ap^d, or enttfeaai Ex.: kia, 
aloe, dtc. ... 

(To bs osntiniied.) 




POETRY. 



MY OOUNTKT.-J. K. PAmj>nw. 

Agaui Pesos ahowered her blainiicB o*er the land. 
And happinesQ and Freedom, hand in hand 
Went gayly round, and knocked at every door 
Hciiing the tieh and biding with the pocVi 
While wondering nationa watched our bright career 
And boked, and longed (o seek a reiiige here, 
From all the countleee f aek of galling Sa 
That alana still mifier, whan fhe tyMPt wtls. 

And oh I be auch thv erer-doring (ato^ 
My native land I atiu to be good and grstt! 
Sdll to be dear to aatiau^ ooal^ly deai; 
The peopfe'a hope, the tyrant's laatinf fear. 
Still to be cherished by the good and bravc^ 
StilMo be hated hr the dasttud aiav«k 
That turns in aick'ning envy ^m thy fmo\ 
The minor that reflects his deep dfi^gra/ce ; 
Still to be feared for thy far beck*niiig ai ' 
That oft the deapot of .)u8 pcey b^goitoa^ 
Still to be loved, by those who Joy to see 
The race of man hve happy, great, and Ihe. 

Yea 1 kme and spotless virgin of the west, 
No IjTant pillows on thy swelling breast, 
Thott bowV before no aeapot's gntlty thfoneb 
But bend'st the knee to God, and him alooe! 
Dear imp of Freedom, ma/et thou live .to ffe^ 
In alter days a glorious race like thee, 
Whom thy example haply shall- inapise, 
With «ha pure glow of FrBsdom*s fia«i«d 4ra^ 
Teach them a sober way to break their chaia9^ 
Wipe from fair Freedom's brow those 'bloody atafns 
That hair-brained lealota apiinkled nuutty tMi^ 
And show what hesTen made it, awa aa fey, 
Till in good time a train of nympna like thee, 
Bloommg and-h'appy, virtttbus, wise, and fhse^ 
Shall haUtlwoaldflatsiaiea of ibeimitt, . 
^nd o'er r^gB^vata eaKh, awaet chacpha .raop^ 
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EIDER DUCKS— MALE AND FEBIALE, 



This aqnatick fowl is not a distinct species, but | 
only a variety of the same kind of feathered animals, 
among which there are many sorts, diiSering in col- 
our, size, phimage, and, in some instances, in a few 
peculiar habits. But the genus of the duck is the 
same with all of them. Their general characteris- 
tick is, — a broad bill, depressed below the top of the 
head^ the end furnished with a horny substance, 
termed a nail; the edges of the mandibles, that i^ 
to sar, the upper and under parts of the bill, pecti- 
nated, having little divisions, like the teeth of a comb ; 
a smsill oval nostril approaching the eye on each side 
of the upper mandible ; the tongue broad, and fringed 
near Ae base. They have three toes before, connected 
by a membrane called a web, and they have one toe, 
or talon, behind the foot. In these particulars the 
several species resemble each other, with some slight 
variations, and are principally distinguished by their 
size, colour, and habits. Of the latter, namely their 
habits, it is not unreasonable to suppose that those 
habits ard the result of circumstances, and not more 
natural to one species than to another : for whatever 
ornithologists may say to the contrary, probably the 
^wildest of the species might iii time be tamed ; and, 
on the contrary, the tame ones would grow wild, 
were they banished from the farmyard to the marshes 
of wilds and deserts. They all get their food after 
the same manner, in the choice of which they are 
not remarkably delicate, and they have all the like 
faculty of sepawiSif thatwhitohtlMy wi-ih tb'swaUow 
from that whieh thsy wish to eject, aft^r it is in their 
mouthsi without AUh&uehing the trhole in order to 



select by the eye. This instinctive property Is ne- 
cessary, as they feel out their food, while their eyes 
are prevented from surveying it, among heaps of 
mud, &c. 

There are many kinds of ducks ; the principal are, 
the bimaci^lated duck, the black duck, the common 
wild duck, the duck ferruginous, the harlequin duck, 
the domesticated hock-billed duck, the pintailed 
duck, the tufted duck, and the eider duck ; cummuhis 
aliis^ with which at present we have nothing to do,--i- 
all the other varieties being foreign to our purpose in 
describing the eider duck only. "' ^ ['. 

The eider d\ick is an inhabitant of the northern 
regions, seldom seen in low latitudes ; it breeds in 
the north of Scotland, and is common on the West- 
ern Isles, and also on the Fam Islands, on the 
coast of Northumberland. It makes its appearance 
mostly in t]ie months of June and July, those being 
probably the months of incubation, or liatching its 
young. It seldom lays more than five or six eggs, 
of a pale greenish olive colour. The nest is on the 
ground, composed of plants from the seaside, and 
lined with down, most of which is plucked by the 
female from her own body ; and so fine and light is 
this down, that a moderate hat-full, not pressed close, 
will not weigh more than three quarters of An ounce. 
This down forms a considerable article of merchan- 
dise, from the northern parts, where flocks of the 
eider duck frequent, to the southern countries, where 
it is used for pillows, stuffing of quilts, and suclf 
purposes as render both case and elegance to thts 
qualities of conveniences for repose and indulgence. 
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THE FAMILY KAOAZIITE. 



Perhaps we are not acqaainted with aU'ita liaes, and 
consequently do not fuifjr understand its value ; the 
uses, however, that we do know to which it is ap- 
plied, remind us of a bountiful Providence, that gives 
us the command of all that fly in the air, glide in the 
waters, or float on its surface, and of all that tread the 
earth, whose fleeces adorn and comfort us, whose 
exuberances fall to our share, whose plumage afibrds 
us the soft cure of fatigue, the gentle solace of rest ; 
and whose very bodies resuscitate and renew our 
strength. The young taken from the nest of the 
eideyr duck have lieTer, we believe, been domesticated ; 



but If the impregnated eggs were placed under a 
common tame duck, and the ducklings, when hatch- 
ed, fed with such aliment as the eider ducks mostly 
seek, till they partook of other food, it is not unlikely 
the next breed of those ducks, so treated, would be 
tame, fike those that swim in our ponds ; but then 
they would lose their other properties, and cease tc 
be cider ducks. 

Dr. Latham remarks, that this duck is found in the 
highest latitudes yet visited, even in the polar regions ; 
and he thinks it feeds piincipally on shellfish. Thea« 
are the chief particulars of the eideV duck. 




THE KUPSPRINOER. 



. This animal is one of the many species of the an- 
telope ; it inhabits the southern regions of Africa, 
aoiong the most inaccessible and barren mountains 
of he Cape ; the native Hottentots call this animal 
t,he KainsL Its length, from the tip of the muzzle to 
the end of the tail, is three feet two inches ; its 
height at the shoulders is twenty-one inches, but at 
the croup, about twenty4wo ; the horns of this ani- 
mal are three inches suid a half long ; the ears four 
S^d a quarter, and thp tail three. The head of the 
klipspringer is small and short, terminating in a small 
round black muzzle, void of hair ; the sides of the 
Laad are somewhat compressed, and contracted ra- 
ther suddenly in front of the orbits ; the ears are 
large, open, and at the points a little rounded ; and 
the eyea are particularly dark, and rather large. The 
horns of the male are quite straight, and have three 
or four small annuli, or rings, round their roots ; else- 
where they are perfectly smooth. The knees are, 
in appearance, a hard patch, which is caused by 
Uieir frequent rubbing against the rocks ; while the 
^il is hut a short brush of hair. The colour of the 
aiumal is generally of a mixture of yellow and green, 
but the under parts of the body are a light sandy red, 
liaged with yellow ; and the inside of the ears is 



clothed with long white hair, surrounded at the edges 
with a narrow black border. In this species of an- 
telope, the legs are much stronger tnan in inosi 
others, and the hoofs much rounder, not pointed and 
flat, as in many others ; and the tips of them are 
worn much more than any other part, from th» ani- 
mal treading on them alone ; which, together with 
the straightness of the pastern joint, in a great mea« 
sure accounts for the astonishing agility with which 
the klipspringer bounds from the high and dangerous 
rocks and precipices which abound in that country. 
From the great value set upon its hair for stufling 
mattresses, saddles, <S6c., and for its flesh, which is 
excellent venison, immense numbers fall a prey to 
the avarice of the natives ; and in addition to these, 
a great many of the young ones are destroyed by 
eagles, and other birds of prey inhabiting that cli- 
mate ; so that the animal is become less conunoii 
than formerly, and grows every day much scarcer. 



*' Hihry, I cumoC think," «ys Dirk, 
"What makes my ankles grow so thick.** 
"You do net EeooUeet," says Hanrf,. 
"How gnat a ooi/' they have to oanryr 
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. OUo Va9 org^uoized as a sme, in the spripg^pf 
1602, and the pieseot constitution was adopted by a 
convention, wluch met at ChilUcothey in Nov^mbe^ 
of the sanwyear. . 

The first settlement was commenced at Marietta 
in 1788, by a company of emigrants from New Eng- 
land. Gen. Putnam, .and forty -six other hardy, en- 
terprising individuals from Massachusetts, Connecti* 
cut, ^d Rhode Island, led the way into the western 
wilderness, aj^ were the fir^^ adventurers who com- 
menced a permanent settlement northwest of the 
Ohio. 

The river .Ohio, gave name to the state ; and some 
historians have indmged in considerable speculation 
aui to the true origin of die word^ Its proper deriva- 
tion is not yet settled, nor is it matena^ whether in 
fiict it mean, agreeably to the early French explor- 
ers of the Mississippi valley, " fieautiM river," er 
takes its origin from the term *' Bloody river," as 
designated by the Indians. 

Whatever may have originated the term Ohio, it 
must certainly be admitted that it is now the name 
of one of the most flourishing states of the union. 

Ohio is bounded north by Michigan and the Liake, 
east and south by Pennsylvania and the Ohio river, 
and west by the state of Indiana. The state is 
nearly 222 miles in extent from north' to south, and 
from east to west; containing an area of about 200 
miles square, independent of the waters of Lake 
Erie. The climate is warm and salubrious ; and the 
character and manners of the people partake, in no 
inconsiderable degree, of those of ^e respective 
states and countries from which they emigrated. 

Brou^t rapidly together from all parts of the 
world, it cannot be supposed that they will immedi- 
ately assijnflate in socitil habit; and that time and 
opportunity are alone required to produce that uni- 
formity of opinion and feeling, so essential to all 
well-regulated communities. 

The peculation of the state has been rapid, almost 
beyond example. By the census of 1830, as^retum- 
ed from the several counties, it will be seen that 
Ohio contained 937,679 inhabitants, which number 
has no doubt been since increased to something 
more than 1,200,000. The number of legal YOters, 
as taken by the authori^ «f the state, in the year 
1823, was 124,624. By the enumeration ,of 1827, 
the number was 147,745 ; and by a subsequent 
enumeration, (1831,) the number was swelled to 
182,820. The returns of votes polled for electors 
of president and vice-president in 1832, was 158,- 
294. This increase of population and publick suf* 
frage, must be considered as unparalleled in the hia^ 
tory and settlement of this country. In 1800, the 
territory northwest of the Ohio contained ooly 
45,000 souls ! Of free blacks, under the census of 
1830, there were, 9,580 ; slavery being unknown to 
the constitution of the state, idl colours and all com- 
plexions of people breathe the free air of Ohio. 
This fact, forms no doubt, a pronunent argtunent 
why the settlement of this state has been so much 
more ra,pid than the states south of the Ohio riv^r. 
It held forth inducements to early emigration, and 
was one of the great leading causes of the rapid 
strides of Ohio in the march of wealth and improve- 
ment. 

The present state of literature in Ohio, is encour- 



ipg condition. Thece are no less than eight poUeges: 
in the state, somet of which ajro libe^y eiwiawed,, 
and bear the name of Univeraities. Each of these, 
respective senttnaries of iaarning, as well as the 
several.academies and publick schools SQatlered oyer 
the state^ will be more particularly noticed in the 
sttbsef^ient pAges of this work. , 

The principal towns of the state are, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, and Sandusky (incorporated cities) Chilli: 
cothe,.Cleaveland, Zanesville, Dayton, Steubenville, 
Marietta, Portsmouth, PiUnesville, Lancaster, Spring- 
field, Lebanon, St. Clairsville, Canton, Wooster, 
Massillop, Mj^wark, Xenia^ HamUtqn, Warren, Cir- 
cleville, Mount Vernon, New Lisbon, Norwalk, Wil- 
mingtoQi Piqua, Urbanaa, Delaware, Marion^ Co»- 
bocton, Huron and Ashtabula. There aare many 
other towns of nearly equal size and importance 
with some of the above, which are rapidly increase 
ing in weakh and business The city of Cincinnati, 
from its position on the Ohio, its favourable sittiation 
and great local advantages, mnst c<mtinue to fionrisb, 
as it has done, for a long succession of years. It 
must remain, and perhaps forever, the great empori- 
um and chief commercial city <^ the west, to wUch 
the other towns of Ohio are tributary. 

The internal improvem^ats of the state, by means 
of canaisi important publick roads, and objects of 
local enterprise, have been rapidly advancing, under 
the guidance of an enlightened publick policy, with- 
in the few past years ; and should the spirit of im- 
provement and industry that has hitherto marked the 
conduct of the citizens of this stat^, continue to ani- 
naate them in the successful prosecution of the grea 
works now in progress, Ohio will soon exhibit to the 
world, a glowing picture of her great internal re- 
sources, and furnish an example £, for the imitation 
of all her surrounding sisters. 

The Ohio canal, 308 miles in length comm«acin|f 
at the flourishing town of Cleaveland, on lake Erie^ 
and terminating at Portsmouth, on the Ohio, is.o^« 
of the greatest works of the age, and second <mly, 
in point of inqx)rtaace, to the Grand canal in New 
Yprk. This splendid inmrovement is truly an oma: 
ment to the state, and reflects the highest credit on 
its early projeptors, and upon the gentlemen cqaay- 
misaioners, through whose great skiU and industiy, 
faithfulness and perseverance, it has been carried 
successfully through the flnal completion. At the 
inceptive stages of this great woHl, ma»y opposing 
obstacles presented themselves — obstacles that noth- 
ing but great foresight, and unshaken flnnn^ss and 
resolution could have surmounted. Ohio should not 
be easy to forget the services and exertions of those. 
on whom the responsibiUty of this work was made 
to rest. 

The Miami canal, is another important link in the 
chain of western enterprise. This canal is 66 males 
in extent, commencing at Dayton, now among the 
most popular and flourishing of the inland towns of 
the state, ond termii^ting at CincinnatL 

This, also, is a work of magnitude, and of great 
publick utili^. it extends through the heart of one 
of the finest countries in the world. The Miami 
and Sciota valleys, are supplied with a large body 
of ihe richest bottom land in America, and abound 
with the most fertile soil of any portLcmof the unioug 
of equal extent. 
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tB% rAVllitt MAGA^IN'E. 



I A tfdiitfAn fortbese tfid grefet flttMit^ 
«I6 several lateral canals ezlendiiig from the main 
eanals to the most prominent comnieraial business 
points in the adjacent country. The lateral tomeh, 
nrhich terminates at Colomb^, is 11 miles m length. 
The Dresden sidencut, and the slack water navigation 
to Zanesville, is 17 miles in extent. The Lancaster 
lateral canal, and the one leading from the Miami 
canal to Lebanon, are in a state of forwardnes9» the 
former nearly, or quite completed. 

We hate already more than 400 miles of finished 
canals in the state, and when the Miami canal shall 
be extended agreeable to the provisions of ihe act 
of the legislature for that purpose, and- that of the, 
Wabai^ and Erie line shdl be completed, v^e shall 
have nearly or quite 550 miles of canal in Ohio. 
These indelible marks of Western industry and en- 
terpise, are flattering to the pride of all who love 
their country, and rejoice in its prosperity. 

Our puWick highways, too, are rapidly improving, 
through the agency of a wise system of internal 
peHcy. A laudable public spirit has been infused 
among the people. Many important turnpikes have 
been constructed within the few past years, and that 
great national work, the Cumberland road, as it is 
familiarly called, extending through the centre, and 
the heart of the state, from east to west, affords in- 
calculable advantages to the business of the state, 
a^ furnishes the finest facilities for travel, of any 
work of its kind in the Union. 

It is computed that Ohio enjoys, upon our northern 
borders, about one hundred and ninety miles of ship 
and steam-boat navigation ; and nearly or quite four 
hundred and thirty-six miles of/ steam-boat naviga- 
tion on the Ohio. 

These great local advantages, united with a soil 
abounding in every production and luxury of Ufe, 
must inevitably give Ohio, at no distant day, if not 
the first, at least the second rank among the states 
of this Union. She already holds a conspicuous 
place in &e confederacy. Although, in 1830, the 
feurdi in point of population, she is now the third 
state, not only in nupiber, but in wealth and resour- 
ces ; and for her rapid advancement in population 
atid improvement, she is mostly indebted to her ad- 
mirable form of government, to the spirit of industry 
that pervades her citizens, and to the mildness and 
Ireedom that marks her laws and institutions. 

The form of the government of Ohio partakes of 
tHe nature of the other members of the republick, 
var3ring only in some unessential particulars. 

The General assembly of the state consists of 
a Senate and House of representatives, the former 
of 36, and the latter of 72 members. The members 
of the Senate are elected once in every two years, 
and those of the House are chosen annually. A 
senator, to be eligible to a seat in the Senate, must 
be 30 years of age, and the members of the House 
of representatives of the age of 25. 

The first territorial legislature met at Cincinnati, 
as early as 1799, when there were assembled only 
five members of the Council, and about sixteen or 
eighteen representatives. The names of Aese in- 
dividuals may appear in some portion of the follow- 
ing pages. Judge Burnet, of Cincinnati was one of 
the members of the Council, and Wm. H. Harri^n 
the fust delegate to Congress ever appointed in the 
•erritory. AUusion is here made to those minute 



particnlaTS, vdih no other view than to show the rap- 
idity with which the population And Improvements 
oi the state have advanced, and to cite the reader to 
ihe first grand impulse given to the spirit of emigra- 
tion and enterprise that has characterized the seme- 
ment of the West. 

The organization of the territorial courts, ^ well 
as the other civil institutions of the country, gave a 
sudden impetus to those changes and improvements 
which followed the tread of the early adventurer to 
these Western wilds ; and the citizen of the world, 
he whose observations and researches have led him 
to a general and comprehensive view of our present 
state of civilization and wealth, must look with no 
ordinary amazement and wonder, on the mighty 
revolutions effected in this important pertion of the 
American Union. ohio Annual 




CASTLE ROCK, 

oir TBS BIO PBAxxit, UPFKR vmsBiBewm. 

A sketch and description of this cvious reck, 
were found in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, 
of October 10. ' 

It is situated, we are informed, on the Big prairie, 
about ninety miles southwest of lake Pepin, Upper 
Mississippi. It stands upon a small rise of gix>und, 
at the first sight it appears like a castle or a church 
without a cupola, and can be seen twenty or thirty 
miles. 

" The base-rock is about one hundred feet in cir- 
cumference, and in height about sixty ; the rock on 
the top varies in circumference, from three to fifteen, 
or, perhaps, twenty feet ; the height of this rock is. 
at least, thirty feet, and it appears as if the least 
puff* of wind would blow it over, — it stands on so 
small a foundation, a mere pivot, and on so elevated 
an eminence. The rock is called by the Sioux In- 
dians, the Standing stone, or Castle rock; — they 
have tried frequency to get on the top, but have 
never succeeded. 



TUX FAMVIY M AtTAZtltS. 



The ^limits of emiMres mre conteofied hy two 
can^esy the pbymeal gec^phy of ihm b^^ and the 
pcrnr^r of man;, the first k etenHd»aiid ih& last van- 
able ; thus, ia examining history, we find that the 
first produces the most permanent efiect. 

Nations often ^ar against those eternal bmtts, 
which are pointed out by nature. 

The Turks and Persians have, in modem tones, 
renewed the ancient contest between the Romans 
and. Parthians, and have foughtfor several centuries, 
without gaining permanently one square mile of ter- 
ritory. 

. The ancient Grecians ibught for a thousand years, 
juid their small rq)ublicks, at the termination of the 
contest, retained Uieir original boundaries. 

England and Frwce have amused themselves by 
wars, which may continue to the end of time, with- 
out joining, under one sceptre, the vineyards of Bur- 
gundy and the valleys of England. 

Alexander invaded the east, but he could not en- 
large the confines of Macedonia. 

Bonaparte subdued Europe, but Fralice is not now 
more extensive than formerly. 

Tamerlane overcame Asia, but it was not in his 
power to unite the fire-worshippers of Persia with 
the sons of Confucius, nor coi^ld he join under one 
empire, the shepherds of Tartaxy and the agricul- 
tiurists of India. 

When th^se phantoms of universal empire perish, 
nations resume their ancient limits. Conquer them, 
exterminate them, destroy the memory of their ex- 
istence as a people ; still th^ new kin^^m will have 
the same limits as the old. A nation, subduing those 
by which it is surroimded, resembles a river over- 
flowing its banks ; the flood gradually subsides, and 
the stream returns to its ancient channel. When 
successive hordes of barbarians invaded the domin- 
ions of imperial Rome, did they unite tjie frozen re* 
gions of the ^orth with the olive gardens of the 
South? 

When England was conquered successiirely by 
the Romans, Saxon8,^Danes, and Normans, did they 
sunound, with one rampart, Italy, Saxony, Denmark, 
Normandy and England I The decisions of nature 
soon cut asunder the artificial arrangements of man. 

The barriers erected between communities of men 
vary in strength ; let us examine them in their order : 

1. Forests, In the infancy of man, the gloom of 
a forest often deters him from entering within its 
shade. The Hercynian forest divided many of the 
ancient tribes of Germany, and its influence is still 
perceptible in that country. The divisions of some 
of the countries of England are derived from the 
same source. Many tj^ibes of Indians in America 
are divided by thick woods, and this is one reason 
why civilized nations have larger boundaries than 
thpse which are savage. 

2. Rivers. In the first ^ges of man, rivers are a 
Toal boundary ; they prevent the passage of armi^es. 
They are now used as a boundaiy because they af- 
ford a definite line, about which there can be no dis- 
pute. Europe, Asia, and America, afibrd numerous 
examples. A singular fact takes place in regard to 
them ; a small stream is a better division between 
neations than a. larger river. The Danube would not 
form II line of demarcation between Russia and 
Turkey, but that tt^ere is a sparse population on its 
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MBks. FMnee tea Psn^ to^knte Ae %oimtey of 
tk* Rhine } sto nmat e&er adTaace to themountidiiai 
beyond, Gt retire to the next range of hills in her 
proeiDnt territory. Th^i^uon-ef ^s law is obvious c 
the fertile banks of large rivers are i^sually inhabilw 
by numerous tribes of men, the calm and lawiiquil 
surfae* of the river invites ^nem to cross over, th« 
interests of commerce keep up a continual inte^ 
Govase, •the-' liver is early passed, and both banks 
nmst be united under one government Never has 
the Gimges, the Nile, the Danube^ or the Rhine, 
seenhos^e nations in possession of the opposko 



The small slream<which divides Spaift and Portu^ 
gal is a more lasting boundary ^lan the Tagua wmdA 
be if it flowed in tiM same durecttcm. 

* Where Lusitania and her slater meet, 
Deem ye what bounds the rival r^eims dirids! 
Or ere the jeakws queens of natkms meet, 
Doth Tajeo interpose his mighty tidel 
Or dark sierras rise In craggy pride 1 
Or fence of art. like China's vaety wall? 
No bahier walit no river deep and wide! 
. No horrid crags! no mountains dark and tallt 
Rise like the rocks that part Hispania's land fiom usul. 
But there betvreen a silver etreamlet ghdea^ 
And scarce a name distinguiabeth the brook, 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant side^" 

3. Seas and Oceans. These form a decideS 
botkndary to the greater number of nations ;: bm the' 
effect of dominion at sea will be noticed hereafter. ' 

4. Mountains form a permanent and frequent 
boundary.. They vary in their power to restrain na- 
tions within proper limits according to their breadth 
and altitude, but, on the >whole surface of the ^rth^ 
they form a real barrier. An individual ascends a 
mountain/ but he returns to dwell in the vafiey. The. 
peasant of Hungary fears to ascend die hill which 
overlooks his native plain. 

" Mountains interposed 
Hake enemies of nations which had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled mto one.** 

5. Deserts^ I have mentioned the wars between 
the Turks and Persians, which are carried on across 
the deserts of Mesopotamia. The ancient kings-of 
Egypt made frequent expeditions to conquer tl^^ 
Arabs dwelling on the sands of Africa, but they dc? . 
fied their armies. Ali Pacha has exerted hii^self 
in a similar way, with the same success. 

A desert forms a safe barrier to China. A desert 
and the Rocky mountains form a boundary to the. 
United States of America on land. 

1. The surface of ike earth is thus separated into 
certain natural divisions^ which may be called natural, 
kingdoms. Every island, is a natural kingdom.. 
Every part of the world, which is surrounded by* 
strong natural boundaries, is a kingdom. It is im- 
possible to conquer one half of these divisions. In' 
waging war with them, you must complete a total, 
conquest, or return. No arms could conquer half , 
China. The Tartars and native Chinese once made 
a treaty of partition \ nature declared its execution^ 
to be impossible. 

Nor could the plains of England be divided be- 
tween two kings. Canute and Edmund drew an 
imaginary line trough the centre. The treaty couldf 
notbe observed. ., 

When nations occupy part of natural kingdom^ ^ 
they must advance or recedo. Th^ kingdom of 
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PnipgbiBwttbebo iwtod lyiwWw^ 

mosA recede. Tfaiir is tbe. reason why she in coo- 

mAHy esDBied. 

2. ^SiMotf fuUwr^ kmgiams t» /A« .etetnie^ o/^ th^se 
isHdch are larger^ ofien iuo thmx indepdndemet. 

Small iakods are alwa]fB siiMued. No one could 
warn erect the etaiidard of empire on the iahmd of 
khica, or become king of Uie Fortunaite ielanda. 
We see this rule exem^fied in the lustoiy of Great 
ftilaio. The British islands contain fi¥e natural 
kingdoms: England, Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, 
Ii^^d. Warn took place among the Saxon mon* 
archs of the heptarchy for four hundred years, until 
the valleys of England were united under one mon- 
dreh. She then united to herself the smaller natural 
kingdoms, by which she is sunoonded in the order 
of their respective stren^h^ 

The powerful empire of Austria ha» subdued the 
smaller divisioos by which she is surrounded. 

3. Where natural kingdoms have a certain SM, it 
ts dMcuk to conquer them. 

I<fothing but the fury of religious dissension could 
have subjected Bohemia, with her circular rampart 
of mountains, to a foreign power. 

Let us now consider how the power of man modi- 
fies these laws. There is scarcely any law known 
among nations but force. The power of empire ebbs 
and flows like the tide. The savage tribes of Britain 
were easily defeated by the cohorts of Rome. At 
aiiotheF period, their descendants conquered the vet^ 
eran trpops of France, led on by their emperour. 

"NctioDB melt 
From power's high pinnaele^ when they have feU 
The eunehine for a whUe." 

The legions of Rome, the peasants of Switzer- 
land, the infantry of Spain, the chivalry of France, 
the crossbowmen of Englsmd, and the battatiims of 
Sweden, have, in succession, given law to Europe, 
and then retired to their native land. 

The process of conquests is usually this. Na- 
tions becoipe luxurious — they are invaded by. a 
neighbouring tribe ; some of the vanquished fall in 
battle, and their place is supplied by the conquerors. 

The kingdom retains its ancient boundary, and 
has merely sustained a change of inhabitants, to- 
gether with the havock and (Ustress which a state 
of war occasions. 

Fears have been expressed that France and Spain 
would be united under oi^e empire ! Europe was in 
arms many years to prevent it. The Pyrenees have 
made it impossible. The union of Russia and Si- 
beria is dreaded ! When Siberia possesses a large 
population, she will no longer be under the dominion 
of Russia. 

The empire of Rome may be cited as an instance 
against this theory, but, on examination, will be 
found to yield it support. It required all the ferocity 
of the Romans, aided by their naval power and their 
permanent national council, to subdue the nations 
around. On the decline of their high fortunes, their 
empire was broken into its original limits 

NAVAL FOWSR. 

' War is the trade of barbarians.** « The whole 
tJti consists in assembling a force superiour to that 
of your adversary." A great naval power is enabled 
to do this by seizing on the small detached portions 
of the world, and on large kingdoms which have not 



yet arrived al &ek Mh poww, mi wbich have be> 
come imbecikv This is- easier, to such a power, 
because all countries are easily appioadiied by sea , 
nature has made few impervious coasu ; ahe iotetiA 
ed that man should make use of the oeean. This 
produces the somewhat ar.omalous appearance of 
countries the most distant under one eceptre. 

If we examine the reason of this law which 
binds nations within certain limits, we shall find it 
arises from similarity of habits and feelings, which 
at the same time leads them to hostilities all around. 

The Indians of America wax with* all but d^eix 
own tribe. 

In the highlands of Scotland, each clan was ac- 
customed to combat all those who lived in the neighs 
bouring valley. 

Denon has given a correct and vivid description 
of the combats which take place between the villn- 
gers of the Nile. On inquiring the reason, ^They 
know not ; but their ancestors had been accustomed 
to fight, and it would be improper to break so lauda- 
ble a custom." ^ 

Even in civilized countries, this hostile spirit is 
shown. Whereever two villages, of nearly equal 
size, are situated within ten miles of each ether, 
rivalry takes place, and they would occasionally 
combat, but they are restrained by the laws.^ CitSe» 
within one hundred miles of each other, have the 
same spirit of enmity. 

If we examine the map of Europe, we perceive 
that Great Britain, France, Spain, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Bavaria, Denmark, Sweden and Austria, are 
natural kingdoms. Norway has always been in vas- 
salage, because her population is much scattered. 
Turkey, Asia Minor, and Egjrpt, are joined by die 
power of a fleet, as they were under the Greek em- 
pire. Persia hsis its ancient limits. China has had 
the same from time immemorial. The Arabians 
subdued Asia, but they retain their sway over noth- 
ing more than their original sandy deserts. Hin* 
dostan is a natural empire, too wedc to defend her- 
self. America is arranged in natural divisions. 

Thus, on the surface of the world, maq has done 
little to change the decrees of the Almighty Power 
whose flat governs the uuiverae. . 
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ROBERT FULTON. 



Mr. Ft7LT0N is acknowledged to have been 
among the most distinguished men of his age. His 
successful exertions to furnish a means of trans- 
portation which ^* brings the inhabitants of the world 
nearer each other,*' have shed upon his name a lus- 
tre that must be visible to the latest posterity. We 
do not propose here to examine how closely the et- 
forts of his genius are connected with the ha|^iness 
of mankind, even where they seem most remote, 
but simply to afford a brief sketch of his life as an 
accompaniment to his portrait. 

Robert Fulton was bom in the town of Little 
Britain, in the county of Lancaster, state of Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1765, of a respectable though 
not opulent family. He was the third child and 
eldest scm. His peculiar getuus manifested itself ni 
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ROBERT PULTON. 

fBom a Paintinf hj Inman. 

an early age, in an irrepressible taste for drawing 
end mechanism. At the age of twedty-otie he was 
intimate with Franklin. He had previously painted 
portraits and landscapes in Philadelphia, and deriT«- 
ed considerable profit from it. Soon after he sailed 
for Enghuid, with the view of seeking Mr. West's 
assistance in the prosecution of his art. That great 
painter took him into his family, where he remained 
seTeral years. In 1793, Mr. Fulton was actively en- 

figed in a project to improve inland navigation, 
ven at that time he had conceived the idea of pro- 
pelbng vessels by steatn. In 1804, he had acquired 
much valuable information upon the subject, and 
written it down, as well as much concerning his own 
life, and sent many manuscripts from Paris to this 
eotmtry, but the vessel was wrecked and most of the 
papers destroyed. About ^is period the subject of 
eanaJs seems to have been the principal object of his 
attention, although he made many valuable inven- 
tions, and wrote numerous essays, characterized by 
strong talent and deep knowledge. His works were 
not indeed confined to seiontifiok topieks, but he fur- 
nished other essays which were greaUy praised. 
The characteristick features of his mind ware ardour 
and perseverance. When Ni^>oleon held the power 
of France, Mr. Fulton engaged in several schemes 
under the auspices of the first consul, for an account 
of which, we refer the reader to the Memoir of Mr. 
Cadwallader D. Golden. In 1806, Mr. Fulton em- 
barked at Falmouth, and arrived at. New York, by 
way of Halifax, on the thirteenth of December. 
Upon his arrivid in this country, he immediately 
commenced his arduous eicertions in the cause of 
practical science, and among other subjects which 
occupied his mind, was that of steam navigation. 
He had been long engaged in Europe in an attempt 
to introduce a vessel or torpedo to be used in war^ 
for the purposes of destroying the marine enemy. 
Here is a curious anecdote of him at tins time :— 

** He had not been landed in America a month, 
before he went to the seat of government, to propose 
«o the administration to enaUe him topropeoute a^et 



of experimento with his tcspeOse^^ Ho foitod life 
Madison, then secretary of state, and the secretaiy 
of the navy, Mr. Smith, much disposed to encourage 
his attea^>t8, the success of which Mr. Fulton, by 
his ingenious models and drawings, with his lucid 
and engaging mode of lecturing upon them, made 
appear so probable. The government authorized 
certain expenditure to be nude, under the direction 
of Mr. Fulton, for this purpose. In the mean time, 
anxious to prepossess his countiymen with a good 
opinion of his project, he inrited ihe inagistiacy of 
Now York, and a number of citizens, to Govemour's 
Island, where were the torpedoes and the machinery, 
with which his eiq>ennvBnts were to be made ; these« 
with the manner in which they were to be used, and 
were eipected to operate, he explained verj^ fully. 
While he was lecturing. on his blank torpedoes, 
which were large empty copper cylinders, his nu« 
mcrous auditors crowded round him. At length he 
turned to a copper case of the same description, 
which was placed under the gateway of the fort, and 
to which was attached a clockwoik lock. This, by 
drawing out a peg, he set in motion, uid then he 
said to Ms attentive audience, ' Gentlemen, this is a 
charged torpedo, with which precisely in its present 
state, I mean to blow up a vessel ; it contains one 
hundred and seventy pounds of gimpowder; and if 
I were to suffer the clockwork to rim fifteen minutes, 
I have no doubt but that it would blow this fortifica- 
tion to atoms.' The circle round Mr. Fulton was 
very soon much enlarged, and before &/e of the fif- 
teen minutes were out, there were but two or three 
persons remaining under the gateway ; some, indeed, 
lost no time in getting at the greatest possible dis- 
tance from the torpedo, with Uieir best •speed, and 
did not again appear on the ground, till they were 
assured it was lodged in the magazine, whence it 
had been taken, and did not seem to feel themselves 
quite safe, as long as they were on the island. The 
conduct of Mr. Fidton's auditors was not very extras 
ordinary or unnatural ; but his own ooraposure indi- 
cated the confidence with which he handled these 
terrible instruraents of destruction, and the reli«Qce 
he had on the accuracy of the performance of hie 
machinery. The apprehension of the company sur- 
prized, but amused him, and he took occasion to re- 
mark, how true it was, that foar firequemly arose 
from ignorance.'* 

At what time Mr. Fulton's mind was first directed 
to steam navigation, is not distinctly known, but even 
in 1793 he had matured a plan in which he reposed 
great confidence. No one preriously to Mr. Fulton, 
had constructed a stcam-bc^t in any other way than 
as an unsuccessfid experiments Although many dis- 
pute his right to the honour of the discovery, none 
have done so with any semblance of justice. 

Among those of his own countrymen who had 
preriously made unsuccessful attempts to render the 
force of bteam subservient to practical and useful 
purposes, wae Mr. Livingston. 

*' Wlnie he devoted much of his own time and 
talents to the advancement of science, and the pro- 
motion of the public good, he was fond of fostering 
die discoveries of odiers. The resources of his 
ample fortune Were afiTorded with great liberality, 
whenever lie could q>ply them, to the support and 
encouragement of gemus. 
** He entertaiiaed very clear ooaceptions o( whal 
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wouM be the groat acLtantages of steam-boats, on the 
la)rge and extensive rivers of ^e United States. He 
had applied himself with uicoomion perseverance, 
and at great expense, to constracting vessels and 
machinery for tint kind of navigation. As early as 
seventeen hundred and ninety-eight, he believed that 
he had accomplished his object, and represented to 
the legislature of the state of New York, that he 
was possessed of a mode of applying the steam- 
engine to propel a boat on new and advantageous 
principles ; but he was deterred fVom carrying it into 
effect, by the uncertainty and hazard of a very ex- 
pensive experiment, unless he could be assured of 
an exclusive advantage from it, should it be found 
successful. 

. " l^be legislature in March, 1798, passed an act 
vesting Mr. Livingston with the exclusive right and 
privilege of navigating all kinds of boats which 
might be propelled by the force of fire or steam, on 
all the waters within the territory or jurisdiction of 
the st^te of New York, for a term of twenty years 
from the passing of the act ; upon condition that he 
should within a twelvemonth build such a boat, the 
mean of whose progress should not be less than four 
miles an hour. 

«« The bill was introduced into the house of as- 
sembly by Dr. Mitchell, he then being a representa- 
tive from this cityl ' Upon this occasion,' says Dr. 
Mitchell, in a letter with which he has favom'ed me, 
^ the wags and the lawyers in the house were gener^ 
ally opposed to my bill. I had to encounter all their 
jokes, *and the whole of their logick. One main 
ground of their objection was, that it was an idle and 
whimsical project, unworthy of legislative attention.' 

" A venerable friend, who was a number of the 
senate at that time, luis described the manner in 
which this application from Mr. Livingston was re- 
ceived by the legislature. He said it was a stand- 
ing subject of ridicule throughout the session, and 
whenever there was a disposiUon in any of the 
yotmger members to indulge a little levity, they 
would call up the steam-boat bill, that they might 
divert themselves at the expense ojf the project and 
its advocates, 

** Mr. Livingston, immediately after the passage 
of this act, Imilt a boat of about Airty tuns' bturden, 
which ivas propelled by steam ; but as she was in- 
competent to fulfil the condition of the law, she was 
abandoned, and he for the time relinquUffaed the 
i^roject. 

*' Though Mr. Livingston, previously to his con- 
nexion with Bir. Fulton, had done more than any 
nther person towards establishing steam-boats, and 
though his experiments had been more ejq>en- 
Btve, and more successful, than any we have heard 
pf, yet he was not among those who founded, on 
their fruitless aitemptB, a olaim to be the. inventors 
of navigation by steam, and whose opposition to Mr. 
Fulton has been very generally in proportion to the 
.variety and ill success of their schemes^ The worst 
project has generally been 4he most expensive, and 
On that account the worst projector seems to have 
considered his claim as the highest. 

*' On ^e contrary, Mr. Livingston avaBed himself 
4f eveiy opponunity of acknowledging Mr. Fulton's 
merits ; and when he was convinced that Mr. Ful- 
ton's experiments had eviuoed the justness of his 
principles, th«y watered int^ a oomaract, by which it 



was, among other things, apreed, that a patent should 
be taken out in the United States, in Mr. Fulton's 
name, which Mr. Livingston well knew could not 
be done without Mr. Fulton's taking an oath that the 
improvement was solely his. 

**In the American Medical and Philosophical 
Register, there is a piece published under the title 
of * An Historical Account of the Apj^ation of 
Steam for the Propelling of Boats.' This was drawn 
up by Mr. Livingston, and addressed to Doctors Ho- 
sack and Francis, the editors of that journal. He 
very candidly acknowledges that all his efforts ha<& 
been unavailing. He explains the nature of the con* 
nexion between him and Mr. Fulton, and showt 
what part that gentleman performed in the expesi- 
ments which led to the accomplishment of their o)h 
ject. As this account, from Chancellor Livingston 
himself, must be very satisfactory, we shall present 
a part of it in an extract from the learned and valua- 
ble work we have just mentioned. 

** < Robert R. Livingston, Esq. when minister in 
France, met with Mr. Fulton, and they formed that 
friendship and connexion with each other, to which 
a similarity of pursuits generally gives birth. He 
communicated to Mr. Fulton the importance of 
steam-boats to their common eountry; informed 
him of what had been attempted in America, and of 
his resolution to resume the pursuit on his return^ 
and advised him to turn his attention to the subjeci* 
It was agreed between them to embark in the enter- 
prise, and immediately to make such experiments as 
would enable them to determine how far, in spite of 
former failures, the object was attainable : the fuia- 
cipal direction of these experiments was left to* Mr. 
Fulton, who united, in a very considerable degree^ 
practical to a theoretical knowledge of mechanicka. 

'' ' After trying a variety of experiments on a small 
scale, on models of his own invention, it was under-^ 
stood that he had developed the true principles upon 
which steam-boats should be built, and for the want 
of knowing which, all previous experiments had 
failed. But as these two gentlemen both knew, that 
many things which were apparently perfect whea 
tried on a small scale, failed when reduced to prac* 
tice upon a large one, they determined to go to the 
expense of buUding an operating boat upon the 
Seine. This was done in the year 1803, at their 
joint expense, under the direction of Mr. Fulton i 
and so fuUy evinced the justness of his principles^ 
that it was immediately determined to enrich their 
country, by the valuable discovery, as soon as they 
shouki meet there, and in the meantime to order an 
engine to be made in .England. On the aitival at 
New York of Mr. Fulton, which was not till 1806, 
they immediately engaged in building a boat of, whal 
was then thought, very considerable dimensiops. 

" * This boat began to navigate the Hudson river 
in 1807 ; its progress throuigh the water was at the 
rate of five miles an hour. . 

'^ ' In the course of the ensuing winter, it was en* 
larged to a boat, of one hundred and forty feet keel, 
and sixteen and a half feet beam. The legislature 
of the state were so fully convinced of the great 
utility of the invention, and of the interest the stajua 
had in its enooui^agenicnt, that they made a new 
contract with Mr. Livingston . and Mr. Fulton, by 
which they extended the term of their exclusive 
light,, five years to eve^y additional boat they sbouU 
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bjwld; ikTOfia^i tbli Irkofo imk OmU iM eaoleed 
thirty. yew» ;. in eoop^qiwace of which, they hare 
added two boata ti» the .l^oaFth river boot; (besides 
th^se that have been built by others imder their 
litE^msA,) thei.Car of Neptiiiie» which is a beautiful 
v<)3sel of about three hundred tuns' burden, and the 
Paragon of three, hundred and filiy tuns.' " 

It is well known, that this great man, after having 
devoted hia l^mie and genius to the service of his 
country and of msnJiindi was harassed by lawsuits 
and controveisies. with those whd were violating his 
patent rights, pt intruding upon his exclusive srantaT. 
Laws hsA been passed by the New York legledature, 
for the protection of the right of Livingston and 
FClton, and for the promotion; of their pecuniaiy re- 
muneratioQ, but bold attemipls were made for their 
r^Qal. A petition to that effect was submitted to a 
committee, who handed in a report, which conclud- 
ed by proposing a bill containing such provisions as 
might in weir opinion be passed consistently with 
the faith, honour, and justice of the state. 

" The proposed bill declared that nothing in the 
a^ts passed in favour of Livingston and Fulton, 
should be so construe4 ^s to affect the right which 
any persons might have to use the invention of the 
steam-boat, or any improvcfment thereon, which had 
been, or might thereafter be, patented under the laws 
of the United States; provided, that in sUch use, 
they did not interfere with any invention, or improve- 
ment, lawfully secured by the prior acts, or any of 
them- , 

"It IS ta be observed that this provision is a mere 
nullity ; none of the acts referred to by it, did securoi 
Of eveil pretend to secure, any invention^ so that the 
law proposed by the committee was in effect an en- 
tire repes) of the exclusive grants to Livingston 
and Fulton ; and i)aniel Dpd, with his patented ap- 
plication of the engine to cranks, or any other pa- 
tentee e<p2ally meritorious, might, if the law had 
|u»sed, have freely navigated the waters of this stfUe 
by steam. 

'' When Livingston and Fulton had spent an im- 
mense sum of moni^ in the establishment of their 
magnificent boats — when they had not realized a 
cent for their enterpii8e^^<bnt, on the contrary, were 
largely in debt on mat account, this law was recom- 
mended to the Iqpslature as one that might be pass- 
ed consistently vHth good faith, honour, and justice! 

** Upon this report being made to the house, it was 
prevailed upon to be less precipitate than the com- 
mittee had be^. It gave^time, which the commit^ 
tee would not do; for BIr. Fulton to be sent for from 
New York. Tho senaia and assMubly in Joint ses- 
sion examined witnesses, and heard him, and the 
petitioner, by counsel. The result was, that the 
legislature refused to repeal the prior law, or to pass 
any act on the subjeet. 

** It was upon this occasion that his friend, Mr. 
Emmet, who appeared as his counsd at the har of 
the house, at the 'conchnion of his speech; made 
that address to Fulton, which has been so much 
spoken of, and which was at <mce such an e^ence 
of warmth of heart, rectitude of prm^e, and of 
superiour abiHties. We do not pretend to gite it in 
the very words he made use of, not can it n:ow have 
the effect, which his eratoiy aiid.mionnstaaoes pio- 
duced when irwas^ delivered ; but so for as it is in 
oue^wer, we wflt Endeavour to pjesdrve it, as a 



JDSt tribute to our departed fti«id, abd as a mctaiorial 
of the abiiitiea of hia advocate. 

** Mr. Emmetj having said dut he had ccmcluded 
the observations which he proposed to make, as weU 
against the petition, as the' report of ike committee ; 
and that he had submitted their force with respectful 
confidence to the deliberation of the legislatiure, turn- 
ed towards Mr. Fulton, and addressed him as fol- 
lows : — * i know and feel, and I rejoice in the con- 
viction, that, for the present at least your interests^ 
my friend, are perfectly secure ; but do not, there- 
fore, flatter yourself that you will be involved in no 
folure diffict^es on the same account. Those whom 
I have just addressed, will certainly decide with en- 
lightened hberality and a scmpidous regard to pub< 
lick faith ; but their power and authority will pass 
away. Your present antagonist, I also hope, will 
become convinced by this discussion, of the impro^ 
priety of his application, and refrain from repeating 
it ; Imt interest and avarice will stiQ raise up against 
you many enemies. You rely too implicitly on the 
strength of your rights, and the sanctity of die Obh- 
g^<ms on which they are founded. You expect too 
mu<sh from your vrell-eamed reputation, and the ac- 
knowledged utility to mankind of your IMe and labours. 
You permit your mind to be engrossed With vast and 
noble plans for the publick good. You are incon« 
siderately sinking your present income, in the cgcten- 
sion of publick accommodation, by steam-boats. 
You are gratuitous^ giving your jime and talents to ' 
the construction of that great ntiional object, your 
stupendous invention for maritime defence, which in : 
itself is calculated to effect a revolution in naval 
warfare. You are profusely lavishing what the in- - 
tense and unremitted study of years hu acquiied for . 
you, in investigations and experiments tendmg to die 
same purpose. Your knowledge and your fortune- 
are freely bestowed upon every thing that can con- 
tribute to the advancement of science^ or of tfa^ ele** 
gant and useful arts: I admire and applaud yott for . 
your readiness to devote to the service of the piih- • 
lick, the opulence you derive from- its grateful re« t 
muneration. Let me remind you, however, that you ,- 
have other and clos^ ties. I know the pain I ^m . 
about to give, and I see the tears I make you shed^-« » 
but by duit love I speak — by that love, which, like 
the light of heaven, is refracted in rays of different 
strength upon your vrife and children ; whi<dt whesi , 
ccdlected and combined, forma the sunshine «f your 
soul; by^that love I do adjure you, provide in tinMI . 
for those dearest objects of your care. Think not 1 
would instil into your ffonerous min^ a mean or sor* 
did notion ; but no^, that wealth is passing througfi 
your hands, let me entreat you, hoard it while you ^ 
have it. Artful speculators will assuredly arise, with 
patriotism on their tongues, and selfishness in thm 
hearts, who may mislead some future legislature by 
false and crafty declamations against the. prodigality 
of their- predecessors — ^who, calumniating or con- 
cealing your merits, will talk loudly of your monc^ 
bly^— who will represent it as a gnevous burden on 
the commuDityi and not a compensation for signal 
benefits ; who will exaggerate your f(»tune, and pror . 
pose, m the language of Marat to the French con- ^ 
vention, " Let tne scythe of equalUy move over ths ! 
repiddick." In a mcmient of delusion, (unless some 
department of our government shaQ.oonstitutioiially , 
interpose^ an adajountinel^arrier ag«g^ natipnal.j^^- . 
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My and injiiftM^,) Mok men OMiy giTo your propertj 
to the winds, and your peTSon to your creditors. 
Then, indeed, those who know your wor& and ser- 
vices, will speak of your downfall, as of Chat portenr 
tous omen, which marked a people's degradatiBn, 
and the successful crime of aa intruder :->• 

A falcon, toweinig in lus pride of plaooi 
Was by a mousing end hawked at and killed. 

Yes, my friend ! my heart bleeds while I utter it ; 
but I have fearful forebodings that you may hereafter 
find in publick faith a broken staff for your support, 
add receive from publick gratitude, a broken heart 
for your reward.' 

^ In January, 1815, Mr. John R. Livingston, who 
owned the steam-boat which phed between New 
York and Nev^ Jersey, but which was stopped by 
the operation of the Jersey laws, petitioned the leg* 
islature of that state for their repeal After hearing 
witnesses and counsel for several days, the laws 
were rescinded. On this occasion Mr. Fulton was 
examined as a witness. The weather while he was 
at Trenton, where he was much exposed in attend- 
ing the hall of the legislature, was uncommonly cold. 
When he was crossing the Hudson \o return to his 
house and family, the river was very full of ice, 
wUch occasioned his being several hours on the 
water in a very severe day. Mr. Fulton had not a 
constitution to encounter such an exposure, and upon 
his return he found himself much indisposed from 
the effects of it. He had at that time great anxiety 
about the iBteam-frigate, and af^ conning himself 
for a fbw days, when he was convalescent, he went 
to give his superintendence to the artificers employ* 
ed about her : he forgot his debilitated state of health 
in the interest he took in what was doing on 
the frigate, and was a lon^ time, in a bad day, ex- 
posed to the weather On her decks. He soon found 
the effects of this imprudence. His indisposition 
retum-sd upon him with such violence as to confine 
him to his bed. His disorder increased, and on the 
twenty-fourth day of February, 1815, terminated his 
valuable life.** 

^^e have already availed ourselves of the work 
of Mr. Golden. We shall conclude ihis outHne 
hfbgraphy by that jgentleman's picture of Mr. Fulton's 
private circumstanced, manners, appearance and 
character. 

** Mr. Foftott, inf contributing hie pioportion to the 
establishment of the magnificent beats On the Hud- 
son, each of which cost from forty to Axty thousand, 
and the last one which has been budt, upwaxds of 
a hundred thousand dollar e, expended immense dums 
of money. The experiments he ^^to always mriung, 
r^ulred very large disbursements, and the lawsuits 
in which he wias incessanftly engaged, froto the mo- 
ment his boata were seen in suecessf^d opereetion, 
were very expensive. From his patents he never 
derived die advatitage of a single cent; but, on the 
contrary, in consequence of the raiscox^ct ot mis- 
take of some' of the agents he employed to construct 
boats to run under his patent right, and which he had 
contracted to furnish to some steani-boat companies, 
he was involved in losses to a verv great amount. 
Owing to these circumstances, though he lived with- 
out ostentation or extratagance, he left his estate 
most excessively involved. His jmtent rights are so 
£fir*expired, ^lat ffUie law had affiMded^a proteedon 



, which wouUever have rendered dufm elf any value, 
they would now be worth nothing ; and although Mr. 
Fuhon has not li^ed to see the fiilfihnent of the an^ 
ticip^ons of Mr. Emmet, yet, certain it is, that un- 
less some stability be given to the exclusive giants 
from this state, Uie only patsimooy of his children 
will be, that 1(Mm1 of debt which their parent con 
tracted in those pursuits that ought to command tho 
gratitude, as they do the admiratton of mankind. 

** Mr. Fulton was about six feet high. His person 
was slender, but finely prqx>rtioned, and well form 
ed. Nature had made lum a gentleman, and bestow- 
ed upon him ease and gracefulness. He had too 
much good sense for the least affectation ; and ^ 
modest confidence in his own worth and talents, 
gave him an unembarrassed deportment » dl com- 
panies. His features were strong and of a manly 
beauty : he had large dark eyes, and a projecting 
br'fw, expressive of intelligence and thought: his 
temper was mild and his disposition lively : hit was 
fond of society, which he alwa3rs enlivened by 
cheerful, cordial manners, and instructed or {leased 
by his sensible conversation. He expressed himself 
with energy, fluency, and correctness, end as he 
owed more to his own experience and r^ections 
than to books, his sentiments were often interesting 
from their originality. 

" In all his domestick and social relations he was 
zealous, kind, generous, liberal, and affectionate 
He knew of no use for money but as it. was sohser^ 
vient to charity, hospitality, and the sciences. But 
what was most conspicuous in his character, was 
his cidm constancy, Ms industry, and that ind^atiga- 
ble patience and perseverance, which always enabled 
him to overcome difliculties. 

"Ho was decidedly a republica?!. The deter- 
mination which he often avowed, thnx he would 
never accept an office, is an evidence of Uiat disin- 
terestedness of his politicks ; but his zeal fok his 
opinions or party did not extinguish his kindness for 
the merits of his opponents. Society will long re- 
member and regret him ; but he will' be most lamdO^ 
ed by those by whom he was best knbwa."^ 
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And bttds bum what they can tMUkSdnlcM tasM. 
TogiiQ,wteiiflMaKiindtodait, ^^ 

A na]M."~;^yr(m. 

Whttiait? FMicy'sgUttmgerow% 
That hnm the foung Aspirant on, 

Tbe laurel diaplet of renown, 
that's gfliiadi at last wlMn liil is sum; 

Yea; youth and hope mp ever twan. 

That UpTing and bud and die united ; 
For vlMf the ftowea of one we ffoin, 

Instead of Uoom, we find it bQi^ted. 

Life's eaily dream t 'twas dazzling bngfat, 

Fit ibr a poet's g;lowmg story: 
Fiaraespenrd to ny laptnOBd «i^ 

Ber portahs honsw— iortune— gipry } 

1 toiled for alt— «tfll besms the fight 
That hMs me enwiid, thoagh esok flower 

. Of hM has fiilt ooU sonoiv^s blight 
And wfthei'd lies in study's bower. « 

TM so it i*:-^ rsaeh the goal 

Of bmht ie»e#n and Pathless fcassi . 
Still throbs migi's aidant, eager seul . 

lb gahi wlieta he is ddst^a naant 
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THE FIVE SENSES. 

The organs by which the senses of seeing, hear- 
ing^ stiuUingf tastings and touch, are produced, are 
the avenues through which alone the soul communi* 
cates "with the external world. By these the child 
gradually learns the disregarded fact of its own ex- 
istence ; and when the little one becomes a man, 
aide(} by the powers of comparison, combination, and 
moral perception, he looks abroad upon the boundless 
iieayens, listens to the mingling melody of woods and 
fields, inhaUsthe (ragrani odours of a wayside flower, 
tastes the luscious berry or the coolinff stream, /ee/^ 
0fiie warm touch of southern winds, and believes what 
all ^ese things declare, — that ** God is ;" and fur- 
ther, that Qod, as the Author of self-knowing beings, 
is in himself necessarily self-existent. 

Without the external senses, the mind could ac- 
quire no knowledge, and in the absence of all per- 
ception, would live a kind of living death — an un- 
apprehendihg darkness— a night that ''finds no 
^wn." Fut God, when he said unto light — b£ — 
** formed the eye f and when he " made the Arma- 
ment'' as the veMcle of sound, his work was not 
complete till he had ** planted the ear ;^ and thus 
with light we kindly have its enjoyment — ^vision, and 
with sound we have hearing; and the same also of 
onr other faculties, each one supremely good ia it- 
self, and supremely good in its relations ; the mind 
is tBverywhere addressed by "dim miniatures of 
greatness absoluts." 

THE SENSE OF SIGHT. 

The eye being that organ by which, through the 
medium of light, we become sensible of the forms 
and. colours of objects, may be conveniently divided 
into two parts, — the coats of the eye, including the 
•eatof si^t, or that which receives the visual impres- 
sioQ, called the retina, or expanded nerve ; and the 
humours of the eye, the ^paratus by which the rays 
of light are made capabLa of forming an impresaioH 
on the retina, or proper organ of the sense. 

We shall explain these in the order best calcula- 
ted for the easy and clear comprehension of our 
readers, and then proceed to describe the laws of 
visiim, the motions of the eve, and the various con- 
tavanceaby which il is defended against injuiy. 
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The eye', considered ftpart Irom the iumoun, may 
be regarded as a globular bag, composed of thr^e 
coats, with the cornea, and several membranes, whioh 
arise from them. These coata are called, first, the 
Sci^BROTicK Coat, giving form and strength to the , 
whole organ ; second, the Cho&qii> Coat, caxrying ' 
the principal vessels of the eye ; and, third, the Re- 
tina, or expanded nerve, wluch, being the seal of 
vision, may be considered as the eye itself. 




Front and 8itU VUm qf fkt BaU qf tkt Ryt. 
1. THB SCLEROTICK COAT. 

The sclerotic k coat derives its name from its hard- 
ness. It is a strong tough membrane, close in its 
structure, and of the " density of tanned leather." 
It is the " outside coat** of the eye, and closely i|i« 
vests it on all sides except the front, which is cov* 
ered by the cornea. The globular figure of the eye 
is preserved, and the delicate structures of the inte- 
riour defended, bj its strength and inelasticity ; and 
being of a texture which is seldom diseased, it serves 
as a barrier against external inflammation. 

3. TBB COiUfBA. 

The cornea, or homy coat of the eye, is so named 
from its being formed of several firm transparent 
plates. It covers the fix>nt, and fiom its structure 
and functions might be called the ,\vindow of the 
eye. It is colourless, and composed of the most 
sparkling transparency; between these a pellucid 
fluid is exuded, which, in proportion as it abounds or 
diminishes in quantity, gives to the eye the captiva- 
ting brilliancy of life, or the clammy inexpressive- 
ness of death. The cornea is so hard that m opera^ 
ting, Uie point of the needle will sometimes torn 
against it, but it nevertheless possesses great sensi- 
bUity. Its hardness defends the eye from ii\}ury, 
its sensibili^ warns the mind of the presence it 
danger: and its colourless transparency pennits an 
undiluted passage of the rays of light to the retina. 
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The choroid is the middle coat of the eye, and 
Kes between the aclerotick coat and the retina. It 
is composed of two layers of membrane, the outer 
one thickly corered with bloodvessels, and the sur* 
face of the inner one adapted for the secretion of a 
peculiar mucous matter, called the pignkentum nigrum^ 
or black paint of the eye. This black paint is spread 
ov«r the whole interiour surface of the eye, and is 
in immediate contact with the ramifications of the 
retina. " Its use," as Sir Charles Bell has elegantly 
explained, " is apparently to stifle the rays of light, 
after they have struck on the sensible surface of the 
retina ; for we know that blackness is owing to the 
absorption of light, as whiteness and colour are to 
the reflection of it from the surface of bodies. The 
dark colour of the secreted pigment of the choroid 
coat, is in some measure peculiar to those animals 
which see in the brightest light of day ; but is want- 
ing, or of a bright reflecting green, or silvery' white- 
ness, in such as prowl by night. The natural con- 
cluHon is, therefore, that the pigmentiun nigrum 
. subdues the intensity of the impression, while the 
.reflecting colours of the surface in animals which see 
in the night, strengthen the eflect of the light on 
the surface of the retina, by repelling it. As fishes 
have the other provisions for seeing in an obscure 
light, they have also this of the reflecting surface of 
the tapetum ; as it is a secretij^n of the villous 
(velvety) surface of the choroid, we see why it be- 
comes somewhat deficient in old men, and sometimes 
wanting in the degenerate varieties of animals , when 
entirely deficient, .the l^ood ctrciAating in the vessels 
of the choroid coi^t, gives a livid redness to the reflec- 
tions fron^ the bottom of the eye.*'* 




Ssdien 9f IA« i£}ft. magniJUd^ thowing ikt CiU&ty Proeemtt, 
4he Pignuniwm Nigrum^ the Relina, and Ike Choroid Coat. 

4. THK CILIART PROCESSES. 

Adjoining and within the circle where the sclero- 
tick coat joins the cornea, the choroid coat is folded 
backwards and inwards, in the form of a circular 
plaited firinge, the little flat threads of which are 
called the cHiary processes. Like the chcNroid they 
are covered with the pigmentum nigrum, or black 
paint. They elosely embrace the margin of the 
crystaUine lens, and form round it an opaque black- 
ened partition which absorbs all the side rays of 
lijgrht which might otherwise hare disturbed the 
clearness of vision. 

• BeU*9 Anatomy of tfao Eomvi Bo^y, Vol m., p. ^ 





A. Th« Irlt, iiiHaUI«4 c^en (irom the front, ahowiog Ibe BadktW 
Motde. 

B. The nine from behind^ Bliowiug Uie Orbicular Maade. 

5. TBS mis. 

The Iris is a circidar membrane, suspended beforcL 
the crystalline lens, for regulating the quantity o^ 
light which it admits by an aperture, in its centre 
c^led the punil It is that coloured disk ipi^hich we 
see through me cornea, and which the uninformed 
regard as the eye itself. The colour of this mem- 
brane gives what is called the '* colour of the eye ;^ 
and, from its variety and beauty, it has been nam^ 
the iris. The colour depends on the refraction of 
the Hght, as it falls upon the velvet-like surface of the 
membrane, and abo upon the degree in which the 
black paint, which covers its back, is seen throng 
it. In this way the greater or less transparency of 
the iris causes the numerous varieties of black and 
hazel-coloured eyes. 

The enlarging and diminishing of the pupil, ac- 
cording to the weakness of intensity of the rays of 
light, is one of the most admirable contrivances in 
the body, and is eflfected by the contraction or re- 
laxation of the muscles of the iris. 

The iris is composed of two seits of nmscular 
fibres, numerous bloodvessels, and a profusion of 
nerves. The first set of muscular fibres conrerge 
from the circumference of the iris to the circular 
margin of the pupil : these constitute the *< radiated 
muscle." The second is a ring of fibres, which go 
round, and indeed form the pupil ; it is called the 
** orbicular muscle." When light enters the eye in 
greater quantities than is necessary for distinct Tisioor'. 
the excited retina gives warning of the danger, and 
the nerves immediately stimulate the orbicular muscle 
to contract, and the radiated one to relax, by which 
mean^ the size of the pupil is instantly lessened, 
and a smaller quantity of light admitted. But when 
in twilight, or shady and dark situations, the retina 
requires more light for the transmission of a well- 
defined image to the brain, a relaxation of the orbi- 
cular, and a contraction of the radiated musele takes 
place, and thepupil is thereby enlarged) if necessary, 
to its fuU extent. 

6. THR RxrruiA. 

The retina which is the immediate sei^ of virion, 
is an expansion of die optick nerve, and forms the 
innermost of the three coats of the eye. It consists 
of a thin membrane, upon which is spread a vast 
number of veins, arteries, and absorbent vessels, and 
upon these the filaments of the optick nerve are ex- 
panded in a network of exquisite delicacy.* It does 
not adhere, but lies in close contact Mrith the choroid 
coat, and is of the same extent The vascidar and 
nervous layers of the retina terminate when they 
reach ike edge ^ thee leiysialUne leHs, bdt tho nfem- 
brane passes onwards over the stirface of the lent 
and forms part of its caj^e. 
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^. - - n. THB HClOMJlia OP THE EYE. 

The huBrvirs of the eye may be compaxed to the 
fijiaew of a tdeacope, and the ,coa^ to the tube 
wfakh fceepa ihem in thek plaeea. They are three 
in miBiber. . 

. 1. THE AaUEOUS OR WATERY HtTMOCR. 

. Tlie aqueous humour is a clear colourless fluid 
T.e^mbling pure spring water. It occupies the 
spaces between the cornea and the crystalline lens. 
Its chief use appears to be, by distending to preserve 
tlie proper curvature of the cornea, and to sllow the 
biidistuibed motions of the iris which floats in it. 
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Section tftkt jBve^ magnified, ihowing (he 
proper Himmon between the 4qu40ue amd 
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'4. T8C CRTSTALUNE HtMOUR, OR LENS. 

. The^crystaBino, is the seooDdhmnoorof theeye, 
and Ues immediately behbd the aqueous. In shape 
ii resemblea a very powerful maffnifying glass, flat- 
tmh in' front, but veiy. convex behind. It is in the 
highest degree transparent, an^ of considerable 
density ; the centre h^er than the circumference. 
It is held in its situation by a capsule, assisted also 
by the ciliary processes, and the membrane of the 
rotina. This structure powerfully adapts it for the 
«Haoharg6 of its peculiar and important office, that of 
accurately conve3ang the rays of light to the nervous 
surface of the retina. 




The yi(reeue Mumawr end CryeiaUine Lene, magnyUd, with 
• the wdni qf the Pigmentum Nigpvm, l^ by the CUiury 
Prvceeeee, 

3. THE VITRE0C3 OR OLASST RUMOUR. 

'Fhe vitreous humour fills the great cavity of the 

eye. It is Of a thick' gummy eoMisience, and is 

majr^raed ia every dive^ioii by numerous pelkusid 

meurfir anesi which aupeort a^id stremrthen it. Th^ 

Vot, III.~2» •^*^ * 



chief.aBe of this.humoor is apparently to keep- liki^ 
crystalline at the proper distance for causing the 
rays of light to strike the retina, and also to keep 
the retina spread smoothly before the light. 

(TheLawi of Vliloii, thowing Uio mode In which tight it prodne^d ia 
. , our next) 



NAMES OF THE MONTHS E^XPLAINED. 

January, the^rj^ month of the year was so caljed 
by the Romans, from Jtmus, one of their deities; to 
whom th0y gave two faces ; because on the one side 
the first day of this month looked towards the n€w 
ytofj and on the other tovrards the M. 

The rigour of the season in this month, requires 
the figure to appear as if almost ckrthed in whit^; 
because in this month the earth is fre^iently cover* 
ed with snow. 

This figure representing January, is blowing his 
nails, and under nis left arm is a hUUt^ fox the pur» 
pose of denoting the season of the year. 

The sign of Aquarius Xhe Water-bearer, is added, 
to show wat rain and snow, during this month, fall 
in abvmdance. The sun enters the sign Aquarius on 
the 21st of this month. 

This month was added to the year of Romulus by 
Numa Pampilius. 

February, the second month of die year, was so 
named by Numa Pampilius, either from the fevers 
that were so common in Italy about this time, or 
from the god Frebruus, who presided over the feast 
held by the Romans to celebrate the dbsequies of * 
the dead. 

This month is characterized as a young man 
dressed in cloudy-coloured drspery, from the fre- 
quency of the rain and gloomy sky. On his left is ^ 
added the mgn Piscesy the Fislics. because the sun 
in passing this celestial sign, d^iotes the month; 
and as the fish is an aquatick animal, it alludes to . 
the humidity of the season, fj;om the rain falling 
about this period in abimdance. The sun enters 
Pisces on the 19th of this month. 

March, third month of the year according to our 
reckoning, but with the Romans the first; which 
Romulus Qalled Mars^ from the name of his sujppos- 
ed father. 

This month is characterized by a young man of a 
sprightly aspect, and in armour, because it was dedi- 
cate by Romulus to Mars. The sign Aries^ the 
Ram, denotes the beginning of the Roman year. * 
The spade alludes to the season, as being necessary •> 
to prepare the ground for sowing. The sun enters 
the sign Aries on the 20th of this month, and m^es 
the vernal equinox. 

April, the fourth month of the year, is so named 
from the Latin word ** Aperio^ '' I open ; " because 
in thb month, the earth begins to open koA send' 
forth her riches. 

This month is represented by the ancients as a ' 
young man in green, with a garland of myrtle and \ 
hawthorn in buds, in allusion to the fields sending 
forth &eir verdure. In one hand he has some prim* 
roses and violets, in the other the sign Taurus^ the ^ 
BulL The sun enters the sign Taurus on the 20th 
of tliis month. 

Mat, the fjlh month of the year, was called by' 
Romulus Maiusy out of respect to the senators ana 
nobles ci his city, who were called Mt^ores. 

Romulus divided his people into two parts^ tbo 
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lfl|^*or and Minor; the former poeseMlng wisdom 
ftM counsel to govern the repuhlick, and the latter 
arms to defend it. 

Others are of opinion that it received its name 
frta Afota, the mother of Mercuiy. 

May is represented by a young man dressed in 
green, embroidered with various flowers, with a gar- 
bnd of the same kind upon his head. In one hand he 
holds a lutOj upon the forefinger of the other a night- 
ingale, with the sign Oemmit the Twins. The sun 
enters Gemini on the 2l8t of this month. The 
giPeen-floWered dress and the garland sfgnily the 
gayness of the fields, and the general face of nature 
atf this season of the year. 

' JxTNB, the sixth month of the year, is said to have 
heen so named from a temple of the i^dess Juno ; 
others, however, are of opinion, that it took its name 
from Jwiius BrutuSf who ezpeUed Tarquin the king- 
dom on the 1st of this month.* 

June is represented by a young man clothed in a 
lighter dress than the preceding figure, to indicate 
the commencement of summer. Upon his head is a 

Kland of. flowers, upon his arm is a basket of the 
its of the season, and in his right hand is the sign 
Cancer, the Crab. On the 21st of this month the 
sun enters Cancer, and makes the stanmer solstice. 

"July, the seventh month of the year, was so 
named from the Latin word Julius, the surname of 
Cesar, who was bom in this month. 

Mark Antony first gave this month the name of 
Jifly, in honour of his illustrious friend, Jidius Ce 
sar ; before which time it was called QuintUis, as 
b^ng the fifth month of the (Roman) year, as had 
b^en established by Homndus. 

July is represented by a young man in a light 
jacket, eating cherries, with his face and bosom sun 
burnt; on his head is a wreath of wild thyme; a 
scythe on his shoulders, a bottle at his girdle, and 
at his side the sign Leo, the Lion. 

* July; by the Saxons, was called Hm/^monat ; ^t 
is, the //ay month, because in this month they usu- 
ally mowed and made their hay. The sun enters 
the sign Leo on the 23d of this month. 

' AtrovsT, the eighth month of the year, was dedi« 
cated to the honour of Augustus Cesar, because in 
this month he was created consul, triumphed three 
times in Rome, subjected Egypt to the power of the 
Romans, and put an end to the civil wars. 

This month is characterized by a young man of a 
fierce and cheerful countenance, with a flame-col- 
oured garment ; upon his head a garland of wheat 
and rye ; upon his arm a basket of ripe fruits ; at 
ais belt, a sickle ; and at his side, the sign Virgo, 
(he Virgin. The sun enters Virgo on the 23d of 
this month. 

I SEPtEMBER, in the Roman calendar, was so call- 
ed from the Latin word Septem, seven, which by the 
Romans was reckoned the seventh month of the 
year ; but in the present almanack, it is the ninth 
month from the beginning of the year. 
I ^ This month is represented by a young man dress- 
ed in purple, of a merry and cheerful countenance ; 
upon his head a wreath of white and purple grapes ; 
under his left arm a bundle of oats ; in his right a 
cornucopia of the ripe fruits of the season — as pears, 
peaches, &c. ; and in his right hand the sign Libra, 
the Balance, 

He is dressed in pinpte, being reckoned ^e prince 



of the months, by producing a cofttoas jtoviskm of 
all the necessartes of -Mfo. 

This month was, for aone time, eaOed Qtwmmd 
eus^ from the empenmr of that name ; and &^«h* 
her, from being the seoenih after March. • That msBL 
enters Libra on.the 23d of this month. 

October, the tenth month in order from Jannaij^ 
derives its name in the same manner as the preced- 
ing month, from Ocio, eight, being the eighih month* 
from March in the Roman calendar. 

This month is represented by a young man dresa 
ed in a garment of yellow and carnation ; upon his 
head a garland of oak leaves and acorns; in <Hie 
hand he holds a basket of medlars, raushxo<Mis, and 
chestnuts, with other fruits that ripen at this time of 
the year ; in the other the sign Bcorpion. 

The garment is painted in these colours, — a kind 
of chestnut, because the sun declining in the winter 
solstice, the juices of the (dants begin to shrink, aod 
their leaves become of this teint. 

This month, foi a time, was called Domitian, from 
the eraperour of that name, but afterwards was can- 
celled by a decree of the Roman senate. The sun 
enters the sign Scorpio on the 23d of this month. 

November, the eleventh month of the year, is so 
called from its being the ninth month from March in 
the Roman calendar; and the following month is 
so named from its being the tenth from March; from 
the Latin words novem, nine, and decern, ten. 

This month is represented by a young man, whoee 
diupery is the colour of the leaves when they begin 
to faU; round his head is a garland of olives with 
the fruit ; in his left hand bunches of parsnips and 
turnips, signifying the products of this month ; and 
in his right hand is the sign Sagittarius, ^ixe Archer. 

The gariand of oHves is a sign of their maturity, 
and the time of thenr being gathered. The ana en- 
ters Sagittarius on the 22d of this month. 

November is generally said to be the most gloomy 
month of Uie year. 

Decexbbr, tiie twelfth and last mcmth of the ye«r, 
was so named by Romidus in the Romaft calendar, 
which means there the tenth and last moDthctf the 
Roman year. 

This month is characterized bv an old nna, with 
an austere ami fearfiil ^apect, clad in an Irish mg, 
or coarse frieae, girf upon him.; upaa iia head m^ 
gariand, but three or four nightcaps, and over them 
a Turkish turban; his nose red; his mouth and 
beard clogged with' icicles ; at his back is a bundle 
of holly, ivy, or mistletoe ; and holdmg in furred 
mittens a hatchet and the aiga Cc^meomus, the Goat. 

The hatchet is an emblem of the season, it being 
now the month for cutting down timber, as the vir- 
tue of the trees at this tia» concenU-ates in the 
trunks, and, for that reason, are more desirable for 
different purposes. 

The earth at this season of the year is bereft of 
all its ornaments, and fortius reason he is rqpreaenv 
ed without a garland. 

The sun enters the tzoinck of Capricom on tlie 
21st, and forms the winter solstice. 



THE CaiYLON&aS SYSTBM OF TH£ UNITBRSS. 

The Cingalese are strictly nuttetialiM. Tkb ttooi 
learned among fhom consider fife andint^igefea^ mm 
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identical, snd as seated in the }ieart, radiating thence 
to all paits of the body ; being uncreated, and with- 
out beginning, capable of infinite modificadona, and 
liable to totiu annihilation. God and demons, to- 
gether with everything poesessing animal existence, 
they consider similar beings. According to their 
creed, a god may become a man or an aairoalcide, 
and the two latter m^.^ become gods ; for, thai one 
spirit pervades the inurerse, unites all animated be- 
ings to itself, and to one another. These cltonges, 
which are almost infinite, are bounded only by an- 
nihilation, which they consider the.climax of beati- 
tude. They maintain that plants have life, but ex- 
clude them from the cycles of their metempsychosis. 

' They acknowledge this system to be a mastery, and 
dierefore are at no pains to explain it. 

They further miuntain that Uie universe is eternal, 
but in a state of constant decay and reproduction. 
A yast rock is the centre of dieir system, above 
which are twenty-six heavens, and beneath it eight 
principal, and a hundred and thirty-six lesser hells. 
The twenty-»z heavens are set apart for different 
orders of accepted souls, according to their rank and 
pretensions. They are provided with pajaces and 
gardens, and every thing tHat art or nature cen sup- 
ply, fitted to afford the most exquisite physical en- 
joyment. 

The eight principal hells are hoUow mctallick 
squares, composed of different alloys of the com- 
mon metals, and withot^ any openings. In each 
there is an intense fire, producing perpetual combus- 
tion without any supply of fuel. They differ in kind, 
but not in degree, the lowest being the laigest and 
hottest, and the punishments inflicted in them being 
the severest and most protracted. The doomed are 
punished in these hells according to their crimes. 
For each sin there is a particular kind of punish- 
ment, and eTcry one is detailed with most appalling 
distinctness. The condemned are represented as 
suffering intense hunger and thirst, their torments 
being heightened by the expectation of apoeasing 
their raging appetites, in attempting which. they 
swallow noming but fire. Their tonnenters are sin- 
ners like themselves, in the forms of caffers, dogs, 

' and crows of monstrous aspect, armed with frightful 
teeth and claws. The most wicked are fleshy and 
fat, and thus attract their tormentors, while those 
who have sinned least, being thin and unsightly, 
possess little or no charms for their hungry tor- 
mentors. 

The one hundred and thirty-six smaller hells, 
though similar to the eight principal, and situated 
immediately round them, differ from them greatly in 
the degrees of their punishment, which, in them, 
though of immense duration, is not eternal. Here 
the sinner undergoes an entire expurgation, ailer 
which commences his metempsychosiB. 
The Locamantarika-narikay is the general recep- 

. tacle lor uUerly corrupt sods, a place of extreme 
pnnishraent, and where the most iniquitous persons 
are consigned, after they have paid the common 
debt of nature. This hell, whicn is described by 
their theological writer^ with a minuteness so dis« 
tinct and powerful, as to realize the most frightful 
picture of eternal torments, is represented as an inn 
mense hollow, composed ^ walls of clay, without 
either light or heat, a place of unendurable privation* 
It i^ ^ojaly Jive, mo^ \^QW oi|;»n^eri^^ are doom- 
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ed to the hornmrs of this infernal reoeplaele, soch as 
a pamcitfe, the mm^Uit of a priest or of a teacher, 
a scomer of Boodbop, or of the gods, they who c^ 
pose the comcmon worship, and who injure or proftue 
their sanctuaries. The wretched beings who are 
consigned tdthis abode of everlasting torment, are 
left in darkness, where there is not the ^g&test vis- 
ual perception. Here they are exposed to the most 
intense 'cold, and visited by the peipetoal cravings 
of an i^petite so ravenous and insatiable that they 
bite, tear, and devour each other. Their sufferings, 
however, do not end here^ for those who are devour- 
ed instantly revive ; indeed, the princqde of life 
never for a moment becomes extinct, but &e body is 
no sooner disunited than it is restored to its original 
form and capability of endurance, changing its aSode 
from one place to another in this capacious world of 
wo, without mitigation and without end. 

BOODHISX. 

These notions of heaven and hell are to be found in 
the Boodhist scriptures, Boodhism being the national 
religion of Ceylon. The antiquity of this religion, 
the quarter in which it originated, and the direction 
in which it . spread, are ^iteresting subjects of in- 
quiry, but would be out of place here : I may say, 
however, in a few words, that the pretensions of the 
Boodhists themselves, on the subject of the antiquity 
of their religion^ are of two kinds, one probable, the 
other absunl in t^e extreme. In the latter, they 
connect it with the most monstrous fables of their 
system of the universe, giving it an existence in 
ages so remote as to set all calculation at defiance. 
Their other notion is much more rational, and comes 
freely within the scope of credibility. They who 
maintain this view, reckon the date iA Boodhism 
from the time it was restored h^ the Boodhist divin- 
ity whom they now worship, who lived enly about 
six hundred years before the commencement of the 
Christian era. If these latter pretensions be just, 
and thens is no fair ground for questioning^ them, it 
will, of necessity, f<9low, that the Brahmmics^ re- 
ligion is the most ancient of the two ; and this ^e 
Boodhists themselves do not deny, as they admit 
that the latter religion was in full operation when 
their Boodhoo appeared to revive their own religion, 
which had previously beeome extinct. The whole 
subject of the controversy, as to which has the 
higher claim to antiquity, the Brahminical or Bood* 
hist religion, is one of great interest, but of extreme 
difficulty. 

POETRY. 



MY Jf ATIVB LAND, 
lliough joys in other clhnee be 

H^eie's purer Joy at home^ 
And I the world might wander 

In distatft climes might losm : 
But never Xo my aoul 6e known, 

Upon a Ibieigii strand, 
The peace, the hope^ the pride I 

In this my native land. 

Hiongh other fields may be as 
And other skies as blue ; 

And tfthar fiices fcir be seen, 
And hearts he fbimd as true; 



Oh! belt ruled bv mildest rule^ 
_rla^* 
iiey.i ^ _ 
m Isve ny aslive land. 



rayed by 
y, Widip 
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VSNOUa SYSTBM, 



Or imncipal Tciiis of the body ; the lar^ vein, in the 
wntie, bebig the Vbk4 Catj^ isto winch all tho 
minor veins empty themselvef*. 

** Hie preiper ttudyof mankind is man. 



ARTERIAL SYSTEM, 

Or principal arteiiea of tiiebody; the main artery, 
in the cntie, hdog the Aov^, eomnrnnicatinf 

with the heart, yiilme it appears cut off. 



-Pops. 



Were wc not surrounded, as ue are on every side, 
by the interesting and inxtumerable wonders of the 
creation, which bounteous nature presents to our 
view in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
all clearly and absolutely demonstrating the preex- 
l^tence of a first great cause ; the most skeptical, 
if he would deigu to contemplate but for a moment 
the curious mechanispi and contrivance evidenced 
in his own frame, would, we believe, be constrained 
to admit the utter ignorance and helplessness of man, 
and his own incapacity to comprehend the infinity 
of his Creator, in talcing a glimpse at the economy 
of our complicated frame, we are first struck with 
the extraordinary form of man, so peculiarly adapted 
Vo his situation, and the elements with which he is 
surrounded, combining the most perfect muscular 
•ynunetry and beauty, with activity and strength, in 
a higher degree than any other animal, and being, 
in fact, physically constituted — " Lord of the crea- 
tion ;" and physically, as well as morally, calcidated 
to rule over all the infcriour animals in the creation. 
No animal, not even a lion, can brook the determined 
eye of an intelligent man ; and the wildest and 
most ferocious beast of, tho forest will tremble at 
his voice. 

(Ipon taking a view of a^ much as can be sho^vn 
by anatomy of the internal economy of our frame, 



and confined as otu: knowledge necessarily is upon 
this subject, we cannot but be struck with amaze- 
ment at the apparent complexity of the various parts, 
and the adaptaticm of each to Uie necessities of the 
whole ; arteries, veins, muscles, nerves, and bones, 
being combined in such a way as would seem almost 
to defy the research of the anatomist; and the 
whole covered with that natural silken garment, the 
skin, without which the frame would i^pear deformed 
and repulsive ; while each organ, amidst the com- 
plex mechanism of this wonderful macliine, i^pears 
to perform its functions with the greatest regularity, 
and in the nu>st simple manner. And, notwithstand- 
ing the abuse it often suffers from man's imprudence, 
seems inherently to possess the elastick power of 
regaining its healthy state, and performing its func- 
tions as usual. ' 

To this elasticity of compensatory power in ihc 
body, the circulation of the blood woidd appear 
mainly to contribute. 

The circulation of this vital fluid throughout the 
fraine, secnis to hUve excited great attention and in- 
quiry in k\l ages ; but, from the time of Hippocrates 
and Galen, down to the seventeenth century, man- 
kind appeared to have been in perfect ignorance 
respecting it. Many were the theories started ; bui 
Hi was preserved for Dr. Harvey, to discover the 
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eirculatioii of die blood, and its passage from the 
heart through the lungs, and then back to the heait, 
and thence propelled throughout the bodj. « 

In a future article we will explain the general 
constituent parts of the blood. We shall now de- 
scribe its circulation ; and, in order to aid us in this 
interesting inquiry, we present our readers with an 
engraving, showing the bloodvessels of the human 
frame ; Uie one represents the arterial system, 
or the blood which is propelk-d by the heart through 
the arteries, and through the body ; and the other 
representing the venous system, or the veins, 
through which the blood returns, after having nour- 
ished the body; but, in order to make ourselves 
better understood, we shall briefly describe the 
process. 

The food after passing into the stomach, by its 
muscular action and the gastrick juices, becomes an 
amalgamated pulpy mass called chyme, which, passing 
into me bowels, the nutritive portion, a milky fluid, 
called ckjfU, is separated and taken up by the lacteal 
absorbent vessels, (the refuse portion of the food 
being passed olf W the stimulus of the bile ;} the 
lacteals conduct the chyle to the thoracidc du^, 
which empties itself into the left subclavian v6in, 
where it meets and mixes with the blood reliiming 
from the left arm and left side of the head {see en-- 
.paving) ; and the subclavian vein then empties itself 
into the vena cavfe, or great veini into which ^1 the 
veins empty themselves ; and, passing into the rieht 
auricle of the heart, and then inta the right ventride, 
from which it is prc^lled through the pulinonanr 
artery into the lungs ; and it then circulates thr6o|^ 
ihe innumerable small vesseb which are diffused 
through the lungs, in which it meets the air vessels, 
and, by the aetion of the atmosi^ref i«Bdergoes a 
change^ and becomes the r^ or artttial blood ; this 
(^ration is. so extremely minute as to be very little 
imderstood. The blood now havii^ been supplied 
with the necessary nutrition from the lacteals, as 
before ex^ained, and having been vivified by the 
action of the lungs and atmosphere^ is ready to 
tiourish the body ; and, accordingly, is conducted by 
the pulmonary vein to the left auricle, whence it 
passes into the left ventricle, which, being distended, 
contracts, and, with great force, throws the blood 
through the aorta, or large arteiy, and thiou^^ all 
the minor arteries to the extremities ; when itpasses 
throughout the whole body, giving out nutrition as 
required : by this mt^ans the bl^^d appears to be 
deprived of a great portion of its red colour, and be- 
comes po^e or venous blood, and is returned by 
the veins into the vena cave, there to meet the chyle 
as before, and again pass through the lungs to be 
rearterialized and become fit for circulation. Thus, 
by means of this in^rtant action of the blood, every 
part of the body lives, becomes warm, and is nour- 
ished ; the warmth of the body being increased in 
p^portion to the velocity of the circidation. What 
is commonly called the pulse, is the alternate action 
of the ventricles of the heart caUed systole and 
diastole, each contraction of the ventricle forming 
a distinct pulsation ; hence the velocity with which 
the blood circulates is discovered by feeling one of 
the art^es of the wrist, which coimmwicates to the 
finger, by the sense of touch, the number of contrac* 
tions of the ventricles in a given time. 

We do not expect ail our readers tp be anatomists ^ 



but we trust that the above general deserfpdon will 
not only be acceptable, but useful and instructive^- 
useful, because even a superficial knowledge of our 
physical economy will often enaUe us, by adopting 
simple precautions, and following nature, to avoia 
many evils and dibeases-*-and instructive, because 
from it we may draw many philosophical inferences, 
highly improving, to our moral condition. 

Should a pers<m, for instance, meet with an acci- 
dent, and, as is very frequent, wound a vein in the 
leg, the bleeding might immediately be stopped by 
amdying the fin^ hehw the wound, pressing as Ami 
vem \ l^cause me blood, circulating badi[ through 
the vein upwards, the pressure of the finger below 
the wound would effectually stop the blood flowing, 
till a more permanent bondage could be applied. 

Not so with the arteries ; for when an aileiy is 
wounded^ the bring blood rapidly flows, and must be 
speedily staffed by a pressure mbwe the wound, or 
nearer Um>ards the heart, in w^^atever part of the body 
the atfery may be ; and Ihe pressure must be con- 
tijsaed for several hows : for instance, in a wound 
fof one of the artofes of th^ arm or finger, the pros- * 
sure must be ^plied above the wound by a little pad 
of folded linen, and a. piece of tape made tight rodnd 
the arm m finger ; or for want of this, a large knot 
might be tied with a handkerchief and applied upon 
the bleeding vessel, and made tight upon the arm« 
which will efiectually step the bkeding. Should it 
not be known whether it is i^n arteiy or vein, by 
pressing ah&ve or helow: il, it may be soon ascertained 
which way the blood runs, and the bandage applied 
accordingly ; and thus a person^s life may be saved 
by himself or a bystander, until surgical aid can be 
procured. % 

If we religiously and philosophically contemplate 
the wonderful dronlation d^.the blood~4he heart 
to propel it through the body— Ihe lungs to vivify it 
with Uie air — the vidves to prevent the return of ihe : 
blood back through the veins — die admiraUe position 
of the arteries, all placed as near the bones as pos- 
sible, so as to be protected from all injury — ^in the 
hands, for instance, deeply seated, and passing in- 
side near the bone, while the veins, less important, • 
pass over the wrist on the ontside— we must be con- 
strained to admit that our frames present to us a - 
piece of contrivance, ingennity, and mechanism, be- 
yond omr conmrehension, and incontrovertiUy prov- ^ 
ing the exceeding wisdom and omnipot^ice of the 
grand Architect of the universe. 



LocoMonvE ste.o[<<:;arriaoes. 

The nature and power of steam are now well un- 
derstood, and have indeed been long known by those 
who have studied the physical sciences* When 
water is exposed to the action of heat, it expands 
and assumes the gaseous state called steam. In 
this state, it is extremely light and expansive, like 
air \ and like it, may be reduced into less space by 
pressure; and resists also the force which com- 
presses it. As steam possesses the elasticity of ain 
and as it may be condensed by the application of 
cold, it is obvious that it may be used as a moving 
force, and that it possesses power to an vnhmted 
extent. The medium, or instrument, in which it is 
usaally so applied, is called the steam-engine, and 
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LOCOMOTIVE STEAH-GARRUOfiL 



constitutes one of tbe most useful benefits, -which 
science has conferred on the arts for practical pur- 
poses. In its earliest forms, it was used to raise 
water, although early efforts were made to adapt it 
te propel vessels. The marquis of Worcester, in 
the 17th century, has the credit of inventing the 
steam-engine ; but he did not apply it to any useful 
purposes, nor did he cause any great attention to it. 
Some time later, one Savary gave an account of its 
power, and even received a patent for it. In his 
machine, the elasticity of steam was used to force 
witer up a pipe. But so imperfect was his plan, 
that there was a groat waste or loss of steam, and 
a great consumption of fuel. A great improvement 
wts made in the engine by Savary and others, in 
1 705, which consisted chiefly in a metallick cylin- 
der, in which a piston, air-tight, was capable of 
moving from top to bottom. The top was open knd 
the bottom closed. The piston was attached to a 
piston-rod, or chain which connected it with the 
end of the working beam. This was supported on 
a gudgeon, and the end opposite to that to which ^e 
piston-rod was attached was k>aded, and of course 
ihc pump-rod attached to it was at the bottom of the 
well from which the water was to be pumped. The 
cylinder is filled with isteam till all the air is driven 
o'lt. ITie piston was at the top of the cylinder. 
'1 he steam in the cylinder is condensed by means 
of a jet of cold water ; and a vacuum is produced 
in the cylinder. The atmosphere presses on the 
top of the piston, and forces it to the bottom of the 
cylinder. The pump-rod at the other end of the 
working beam is drawn up — it makes a stroke, and 
a-qnaiktiiy of water is punrtped out of the well or 
mine Sieam is again let in below the piston in the 



cylinder, the vacuum removed, and tbe piston risM 
to the top, because of the load ai theother endof the 
beam. The cylinder is again fflled vrith steam and 
condensed, the piston forced down, more water 
pumped up, and dins the engine continues to act as 
long aa it is supplied With steam. 

The steam-engine is now applied to almoet every 
species of manufacture as a substitnte for labour. At 
first, iK was used only to raise water, though early 
efforts were made, as already stated, to propel ves 
sels. Savary proposed to make water, raised by it, 
turn a wheel in a vessel which should carry paddle 
wheels on the outside ; and Watt, who made im 
provements in the steam-engine, towards the cloae 
of tbe last century, declared that, with proper en* 
couragement and leisure, he could apply it to propel 
boats, as has since been done. 

But steam is also employed to propel carriages oa 
land. For this purpose, the wheels of the carriage 
are set in motion by the engine, in the manner 
wheels of a steam-boat are made to turn. The tir^ 
of the wheels is made of iron ; and steam-carriages 
run on tracks of iron. Rail-roads are parallel Inrs 
of iron, laid either level or with a gentle and uni- 
form slope ; and steam has been chiefly applied to 
locomotion on roads of this kind. The locomotiTe 
machines have been much improved within a few 
years past. They now drag afier them several cara, 
or carriages, equal to seven times their own size or 
weight. 

The great advantages of rail-way conveyance are 
now fully appreciated in this country, indeed, rail- 
ways are multiplying to an astonishing extent, and 
wherever they are practicable, they seem destined 
to supersede all odier modes of kmd conveyance. 
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Fifty eoinpmieft,ji»as». h <g[pi i tt Mra g raf e d in t h e <t»t» 
of New York ak)ne„with capitals ampimlin^ in the 
aggregate to abotit tlirty-four and a half mijuons of 
dollars. And most of. ike o|her states are projpor- 
tionably not behind New York, . 

The engraving is intended to represent a steamr 
carriage invented by Howard, of Baltimore, for xun- 
ning on curved mils. The object is to have the axle 
adapted io a curve road. The usual beam is divided 
m me centre, and one end is made to play in the 
other ; and thus the hind wheels will be sure to^fol- 
low in the tract of tke fore wheelsF. To t^s beam, 
the boiler A, with cylinders B B are attached. The 
boiler may answer the purpose of this beam, hy 
placins it on beds H H, under which the axles 6 6 
move horizontally, round centre bolts. There are 
guides or supports D D, at each side of the boiler, at^ 
tached to the axles and moving with them ; to these 
are openings for the vertical motion of the ends of 
bars (00) of the piston-rods : the glides are also 
connected (by pairs) at top by an iron bar, with a 
bolt in the centre, connecting it with an iron frame 
£ £ which passes lengthwise from each end of the 
boiler to which It is fastened, and which serves to 
keep the guides in a vertical posiljon. The bolt is 
directly over the bolt of the wagon-bed and the 
centre of the cylinders, so that when the axle moves 
round the wagon-bed bolt, the guides move with it, 
and make the bar connected with them re^*olve rotind 
the bolt in the frame over the boiler. There is also 
a balance-bearer F supported from the boiler-bed, to 
preserve a uniform motion, which is connected with 
the shackle-bar of each pistonnrod, which allows a 
vertical motion, and a horizontal motion at the same 
time is occasioned by an alteration of the direction 
of the wheels. The other object of Mr. Howard is 
to have the outer wheels go faster than the inner. 
Thus, the axle revolves as is cominon in rail-way 
cars, and the carriage wheels revolve on the axle ; 
but at the end of the axle is a ratchet-wheel (L) fast- 
ened, to which is attached the rod C, from the 
shackle-bar, and netto the carriage wheel K« There 
is also a catch and spring striking the teeth of the 
ratchet-wheel, and uniting them as one, except when 
it is necessary that one carriage wheel, in describ- 
ing a larger circle, should go faster duin the ot)ier, 
or faster that the axle and ratchet-wheel. 



KUUEU&JLFALLB. ^ 

We are indebted to a correspondent, for. a sketch 
of A.e Falls of Niagara. We are able, however, to 
publish only an extract from it, which contains a 
riew, original, and certainly very descriptive iliustra- 
lion of the Falls, that will indemnify ihe New York 
reader for the perusal. — ^Ed. 

" Goat Island, whose arei^ is about seventy acres, 
^nd which in this remote reeion, is valued by its 
owner at as many thousand dollars, separates the 
.jUnerican from the Canadian Falls. To^ve a New 
Yorker who has not seen them, some idea of. the 
c^xtent of Niagara Falls, we shall suppose a line 
jfcrawn from the top of St. PauPs steeple, 160 feel 
^igh, to the top of Trinity Church steeple opposite 
Wall street ; and that the water eomes pouriz^ over 
this line in one contiBiied sheet, and falling in Broad- 



way. Ntfw let tUs sheet, be viewed ftom a corres- 
ponding elevated position on tl^e Brooklyn heig^, 
and we have a ^d representation of the Falls on 
the Ameriean side, as viewed from the Canada 
shore. The length of tjiis sheet of water, fails 
little short of one quarter of a mile. 

** Again, let the line frbm the top p{ St. PauTs 
and Trinity be continued to the top of the flag* 
staff on the Battery, forming- an obtus^ angle at the 
head of Wall' street And supposing one hundred 
times more water to pour ovef this line, viz., from 
St. Paul's to the flagstaff, t&an over the former ; 
viewed from the sa^e position, we may then have 
somo'-idea of die; extent of the Horseslioe Falls on 
the Canada side— the centre of which i^ppears like 
the pouring over of die deep blue ocean. Follow- 
ing t)ie curve formed by this sheet of water, the 
length is somewhat mere than half a mile. 

" It is in the cloud of spray arising from this fall, 
that the beautiful rainbows formed hoiii by the sun 
and moon are to be seen to the best advantage. , In 
the morning and evening they are presented above, 
and at noon thrown on .the sea of white, milk-like 
foam, produced by the cataract below ! 

" The noise of the ^ails is so intooise, that few 
strangers can sleq» soundly in their vicinity for 
some nights. And after viewing them from the dif*- 
ferent positions on both ^des ^of the' river, many 
persons become mudi disturbed by awful dreams^*- 
such as being suspended over the chasm, or falling 
into it, which Sts|rt them m tenour from their partial 
sleep. These, however, soon disappear. 

" Those who wish to avoid disappointment, most 
first view this wonder of nature from the Canada 
shore. The Niagara river below the Falls, b some- 
times raised seyen or eight feet above, the ordinary 
level, owing to strong winds blowing from the direc- 
tion of Buffalo, which dash the waters of Lake Erie 
over the Falls with immense i^^>etuosity. 

** Oanajda Pavilion, Sept. 5." 



THE TEMPERANCE DAYSTAR. 

Long and gloomy was the ni^t 
Haziging on oar mental sight, 
While intemperance, dark and drear, 
Fiird with atomii our atmoaphcn. 

But. behold ! • star arisen 
BnlMant, in these Western skies ! 
Comins, like redeeming power, 
In die last despairing hour* 

Yd who woiild your childien mvt, 
Prom a drunkard's awnil ^ve, 
Point them to a prospect te^ 
^s the temperance morning-star. 

Te, who would redeem a friead 
On whom earthly hopes depend ; 
Sit not down in deep despa^ 
Hail the tera|)ei«noe ] 



Ye whe plough the loanung biini^ 

See the star of temperance shine ; 

Ryng in your moral sky. 

Like the Dayflpring from on lugh. 

Toiling throimh a stormy night . 
How you wianMfor morning light— 
Brightest blighter, blighter far, 
Shines the temperance moniing-star. 

Onward speed thy radiant way, 
Harbingw of dawidng day ! 

gations hail thee from afar— 
afl Columbia's mormng-star. 



Ttmp, nu9w i m r 
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REVOLUTIONARY BATTLES ILLUSTRATED. No. 6. 
OPBRATRXIf 9 DC IfBW JEESEY, DELAWARE, AND PENNSYLVANIA. 



At the time of the Declaiatioii of Independence, 
July 4. 1776, Washington occupied the city of New 
Yoikaadthe weetetnexlranntyof Long Island with 
Mventeen thousand troops, principally taw recruits. 
On the 22d August, 24,000 British troops, under Lord 
Howe and his brother Sir William Howe, landed on 
Ciong Island near the Narrows, about nine mOes from 
New York. On the 27th, a Tery hot battle was fought 
among the hills and woods on Long Island, in which 
the Americans were defeated. On the 29th, under the 
corer of the night, they joined the rest of the army 
in New York. The British now pressed the Amer- 



icans with so much activity, that the latter wore 
compelled to evacuate the city about the 15th of Sep* 
tember. Several hot skirmishes took place on the 
island, and a battle at White Plains occured on tbo 
28th of October. The Americans withdrew as far as 
Peekskill on the Hudson, and crossed the river at 
that place early in November. Washington's deeun^ 
was to harass the British army under Comwallis M 
New Jersey. Fort Washington surrendered to fStm 
British with about two thousand men on the IMi/ 
Washington reached Hacken^ack, soon after, 'whih 
about five thousaiid troops. ComwaBis, the Britibh 
general, entered New Jersey, opposite Yonkers 
above Fort Lee, Noven^r Ifiith. The Ameiieari 
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trniy peadiig ttro«i|^ Mteredii, reae&ed NWtnrk, 
Nov. 24th, and New BruiBwick Dec. 1 ; the Brit* 
nAi close in poraiiit were at Atabcf. Washuigton, 
perceiying it to be tiie evident design of the enemy 
to push on to PUladelphia, htigiened on through 
Princeton and reached Trenton Dee. 30. The Amer- 
ican'force at this time was very inferioor, and alto- 
gether insufficient to makoN a stand against the ad- 
vasicing enemy. The time the militia enlisted for was 
short, and many of them went home. Whole coimMH 
nies deserted, and the army was soon so small Uiat 
Washington knew every man by name'. They were 
so nearly naked and ragged too, and looked so miser- 
aUe that their own countrymen were almost ashamed 
to join them. The enemy pressed them so closely^ 
that large numbers went over to them, alleging that 
*' ^ey might as well be mined one way as another.'' 
They crossed the Delaware, and week after week 
they were driven up and down its hanks with scarce- 
ly a hope of relief. The bare and sore feet of the 
infantry left the frozen ground bloody behind them. 
The British cavalry traversed the country, with 
their large, fine horses, and elegant uniforms. But 
the few horsemen of the American army, were 
mounted upon wretched, worn-out horses, so lean 
and fidghtfd, as to be the constant theme of ridicule 
with the British soldiers. The whole were ridicul- 
ed as a company of *< raganmffins." 

These were " the times that tried men's souls : " 
and the American people began to fear, ihax they 
would be crushed in their struggle for freedom. 
Many were entirely disheartened, and numbers 
basely deserted the cause of their coumryat this 
hour of need, and went over to the enemy. But 
the glorious Washington remained firm and undis- 
mayed. While other minds were shaken with doubt 
and fear, he remained stead&st and resolved. Look- 
ing deeply into the future, and placing his trust in 
Heaven, he seemed to penetrate the clouds that shed 
their gloom upon the land, and to see beyond them 
a brighter and a happier day. He always appeared 
before his soldiers with a smile, and fou^t or fasted 
with th^m, as necessity required. He inspired all 
annmd him with oourage, sad wrote many letters to 
Congress, to the govemours of the states, to his gen- 
eralfi and to his friei&ds, entreatusg thsm to make great 
exertions tosendhim assistance. These aj^als were 
not without effect. Philadelphia, in a very short time 
furnished him with a regiment of fifteen hundred 
noble fellows who were resolved to support him to 
the last. 

The British now withdrew into winter, quarters. 
They occupied the villages for many miles up and 
down, on the eastern baw of the Delaware. Wash- 
ington was below them, on the other side. But they 
were tired of pursuing him ; and they believed that 
his army would soon dwindle away, and th^ whole 
conntry be conquered. They scarcely took the 
trouble to set guards at night. But Washington 
watched them like a lynx. On the night of Decem- 
ber 25th, he crossed the Delaware again, with a 
large part of his army. The night was dark, stormy 
and cold. The river was crowded with broken ice, 
rushing together, and sweeping down upon its swift 
current. But notwithstanding these difficulties and 
dangers, the river was passed by the American, 
troops, and they mstfehed on to Trenton. They en- 
tered that place at eight in the morning, and met a 
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large body of liesanns, ^iha^hKmtnviimaiM mifi 
for a short time. Five handled oatahy esca^td; 
but some fiiieeaooon and abonta AonamdyriscMMEli 
were takcin by the Americans. ComwaUiSy who^in^ 
a few miles off, thought so Httle of- the American 
" ragamiiffins," at this time, dmt he raislodLUie noiBl^ 
of the cannon at Trenton for Uiunder. In die IU|^ 
of the second of January '77, apprehending an* at- 
tack from the British, Washington started off for Ike 
mountains of New Jersey. He reached Piinceios 
at daylveak, and fell upon the British there so sud-. 
denly and so fiercely, that sixty of theitt were killed^ 
and three hundred taken prisoners. Washington 
soon reached Morrisiown, and there, as well as st 
Middlebrook or Boundbrook formed a can^. Heve 
he commenced re-organizing his army for the cam- 
paign of 77. Congress, notwithstanding the wt* 
treme jealousy which had prev^led in relation In 
the danger of a military ascendency, were cmt* 
strained in the present alarming aspect of affairs, l» 
invest Washington with dictatorial powers. The 
proceedings were as follows : — 

^^ December 27/A, 1776. This Cisngress, having 
maturely considered the present crisis ; and having 
perfect reliance cm the wisdom, vigour, and upri^^ 
ness of General Washii^gton, do hereby 

" Resolve, That General Washington, shall be, and 
he is, hereby Tested with full, ample, and complete 
powers to raise and collect together in the inost 
speedy and effectual manner, from any or all of these 
united States, sixteen battalions of infantry, in ad- 
dition to those already voted by Congress ; to ap- 
point officers fcMT the said battalions of infantry ; to 
raise, officer, and equip three thousand lighthcnve, 
three regiments of artillerjr, and a corps of englT 
neerS, and to establish their pay ; to i^ly to aqy 
of the states for such aid of the militia as he shall 
judge necessary ; to form such maga^es of provis 
ions, and in such places, as he slmil think proper ; 
to displace and appoint all officers under the rank of. 
brigadier-general, and to fill up all vacancies in 
every other department in the American army ; to 
take, wherever he may be, whatever he may wai4 
for the use of the army, if the inhabitants will not 
sell it, allowing a reasonable price for the same ; 
to arrest and confine persons who refuse to take the 
continental currency, or are otherwise disaffected |o 
die American eanse ; and retiim to the states, of 
which ihey are eitkens, their na0ie», and the natult 
of their offences, together with the witnesses to 
prove them. 

*' That the foregcnng powers be vested in General 
Washington, for aid during the term of six months 
from the da^ hereof, unless sooner deternnned by 
Congress." 

Although these powers oonatttuted Washingioiift 
in sU respects a Dietotor^ accordiiig to the Roman 
sense of that word, yet he never exercised thefu 
any- fi^rther than the exigency of the case demanded. 
In consequence of the very great efforts that were 
made by every friend of the American oauso, anhtie 
crowded from all paits to Wadiington'9 cflMOp* ^ 
Middlebrook and Morrisiown. His afmy in the 
spring of '77 amounted to fifteen thousand men. He 
was so strongly intraiched amo^g the hills, that the 
English dared not attack him. Th^ following suoir 
ner was ^pent in mnelang to and fire in Now Jer- 
sey, withoitf efeeting moch. BtttinJulytheBrilidt 
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HiMterod a fatee •f abeteen dMueaiid tteo; at New 
Vodi. These left these, soon after, with a large 
ieet An attack was expected everywhere upoatte 
eoast ; but no one knew whither they were bouiuL 
WaahiiiKton moved his army towards Philadelphia. 
The British ieet at last, entered Chesapeake fiay, 
and landed their men at Turkey Point, They left 
diat place September 3d, and marching towards 
Philadelphia, came up with a portion of Washing- 
ton's anny, at a place called Chad's Ford, on the 
river Braniywine. On the 11th, they had a warm 
flkirmish, and the Americans were driven back. 
Congress removed to Yoriitown, Virgmia ; and 
Howe entered PhOadelphia, in great triumph, Sep- 
Mnber 36th. 

The Americans were defeated again at Goman- 
tMVn, on the 4th of October. The battle began 
•ftrly in the morning, when nothing could be seen 
teUier than thirty yards. During the whole action, 
which lasted nearly three hours, the firing on both 
•ides was directed by the flash of each other's guns. 
The smoke of the cannon and musketry, mingled 
with the thick fog, rested over the armies in clouds. 
The Americans saved their artillery, even to a single 
OBQnooj which had been dismounted. General 
Greene displayed most remarkable coolness in this 
action. 

About this time, a smart action was fought at 
Red Bank, on the Jersey side of the Delaware, 
Iwven miles below Philadelphia. The Americans 
had erected batteries here, and upon Mud Island, in 
the middle of the river. Nojthing, therefore, belong- 
ing to the British, could pass up and down between 
their camp at Philadelphia, and their fleet in the 
river below. Two ranges of chevauxdefrise were 
placed in the channel. Howe sent down two thou- 
sand Germans, under Colonel Donop, to attack the 
Red Bank redoubt, which was defended by four 
hundred men. This number was so small, that half 
the redoubt Was left vacant, and a line was drawn 
through the middle of it. The enemy came on 
very fiercely with a brisk cannonade ; entered the 
empty part of the redoubt, and shouted for victory. 
Bfit the garrison poured out such a tremendous fire, 
that the Germans, after a brief conflict fled, with the 
loss of four hundred men, and their brave conunand- 
or Donop. 

Washington retired into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, sixteen miles from Philadelphia. His army 
might hare been tracked by the blood of their feet, 
in marching without shoes or stockings, over the 
hard, frozen ground. Thousands of Uiem had no 
blankets, and were obliged to spend the night in 
trying to get warmi Instead of sleeping. They 
erected log huts for lodgings. For a fortnight they 
neariy starved — sometimes they were without bread 
and without meat. A person passing by the huts of 
these poor fellows in the evening, might have seen 
them through the crevices, stretching their cold 
hands over the fire, and a soldier occasionally com- 
ing iii or going out, with nothing but a blanket on 
his shoulders. *' No pay, no clothes, no provisions, 
no mtn^" said they to each other. But to their 
praise be it spoken, they loved Washington and 
their country too weU, to desert them in these trying 
times. 

Dnring the winter^ the Americans contrived some 
«ia)cbines which were filled with gunpowder, aad 



seni down the riv<qr Deiw r a ge, iMur to t^e city. 
They elected that these would e3q»lodo, and among 
the British shippiag ; they did, however, no damage,, 
but the British were ^very much alarmed, and ac* 
cordingiy, fired eaaiion at every thing they saw 
floating in the river. This aflRMrdcd the Americans 
a fund of amusement. Francis Hopkinson^ one of 
the signers of the Declaration, and a man of great 
wit, wrote the following humoious ballad upon th 
subject : — 

BATTLE OF THE KEGS. 

GaUanti^ attend, and hear a fiiend 

Trill forth harmoniova ditty : 
StraDjBB thinas I'll tell, which late belell 

In Piiiladeq>hia city. 

*Twaa eariy day, as poets- aayi 

Just wheb the sun was risiiub 
A soldier stood on log of wood/ 

And saw a thing surpiisiiig. 

As in a msze be stood to gozei 

The truth can't be denid snr,— 
He spied a soore of keg^ or mne^ 

Come floating down the tide.' sir. 

A sailor too, in jokm blee^ 

This stianfle appear siioo viewing 
First rubb*d his eyes, in great surprise 
' lliensaid, "Some mischiefs brewing.. 

** Tlieae kegs to hold the itebeia bold, 

PackM up like pickled herring : 
And they're come down f attadc. the town, 

In this new way of ferrying." 

The soldier flew, the sailor too, 

And, 8car*d almost to death, sir, 
Wore oat their shoes, to apraad tlM tmwa, 

And ran till om of breath, sir. 

Now up and down, throogfaont the town, 

Moat frantick scenes were aotedi 
And some ran hcr^ and others there^ 

Like men almost distracted. 

Some fire cried, whieh some denied. 

But said the earth had ouaked ; 
And girls and bovs, with nideous noise^ 

Ran through the streets half naked. 

Sir William he^ snug as a flea, 

Lay all this time a snorinfi^, 
Nor thought of harm, as helay WBxn, 

The land of dreams eiploiing. 

Now in a fright he starts upright 

Awaked by such a clatter : 
He rubs both eyea^ and boldly eries^ 

*' Alas ! what is the matter?" 

At his hedsidehe then espied 

Sit Erskine at command, siri 
Upon one foot he had one boot. 

And the otherm his hand, aiii i 

" Arise, arise f* Sir Erskine cries $ 

" The rebels— more*8 the pity- 
Without a boat, are all afloat 

And ranged before the city. 

"The modey crew, in vessels new, 

With Satan for their guides mt, 
Pack'd up in bags, or wooden k^g% 

Come OBving down the tide, sir. 



'* Therefore prepare for bloody 
These kegs must all be routed. 

Or surely we despked shall b& 
And Britidi courage doubted.*' 

The n>3ral band now ready stand, 
All ranig[ed in dread array^ sir. 

With stomach stout, to see it out, 
And make a hkMdy day, air. 
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ne olnnoiK Toar fifom »bomtodiaii% 

The BDall arms make a rattlef 
Since war's b^gan, Tm sure no man 

B'er saw so strange a batilo; 

The rebel ^alea the rebel vales, 

^ith rebel treee surrounded, 
The distant woods, the hills aind flooda^ 

With rebel echoes sounded. 

The fish below ewam to and fnv 

Attack'd ftam every quarter; 
*' Why suns'' thoiidit they, " th»d 'b $o pay. 

'Mongst folks atove the water." 

The kegs, 'tis said, though strongly made^ 

Of rml staves and hoopsb sin 
Could not oppose their poworful foes^ 

The conquering Britisn troop% nr. 

FVom mom to ni^t, these men of might 

Diaplay'd amaoing comage^ 
And when the sun was fairly down, 

Retired to sup their porridge. 

A hundred men, with each a pen, 

Or more, upon my word, sin 
It is most tn^ would be too 6w, 

Tlieir valour to record, sir, 

Such feats did they perform that day. 

Against thete wicked kegs, air: 
TfauAt years to eome, if they get homcb 

They'll make their boasts and brags, tat. 

The treaty between France and America was 
concluded Februaxy 6th, 1778, by whiph the former 
agreed to join arms with the latter against the 
British, and occasioned prodigious joy in the army 
at Valley Forge, and over the whole country. Gen- 
ial Clinton, hearing of this, thought it necessary to 
remove to New York. He accordingly evacuated 
Philadelphia on the 18th of June, to the great jov 
of the inhabitants, and took up his march through 
New Jersey. Washington broke up his quarters at 
Valley Forge, and immediately pursued him. A hot 
battle was fought on the 28th, near Monmouth court- 
house, which did not cease till night. Washington 
slept upon his cloak under a tree, expecting more 
fighting in the morning ; but the British marched off 
in the night. Sixty of their soldiers were found 
dead on the battle-field without, wounds. Fatigue 
and the excessive heat had killed them. . Washing- 
ton afterwards passed^ on to Morristown, and the 
highlands of 4he Hudaon. 



, FRANCONU NOTCH. 

In the depths of Franconia woods, a beautiful atid 
spacious hotel has recently been built, distant four 
aiil«s from any other habitation or spot of cultivated 
ground. It stands in the piidst of the primitive for- 
est. On every side, is to be heard the angry murmur 
of crystal brooks pouring from mountain heights, 
with innumerable meanders, and everywhere are to 
be seen the mightiest trees bowing their lolYy tops 
in melody with the whispering breeze. - In front, is 
the greatest natural curiosity in New Hampshire, if 
not in New England. Upon the side, and very near 
the summit of an elevated mountain, whose base is 
within a few rods of the hotel, is a perfect profile of 
the human countenance. It is on a ledge of solid 
granite, and is as complete as if carved with the 
chisel of the artist. It is with the greatest difficidty 
that an individual can go within a hundred feet of 
it ; at a distance, it is said to bear a striking resem- 
blanx^e to Dr. Franklin. In the rear, rises another 
basatiSiil range of moontauis, the highest peak of 



which is called Mount Lafayette. From the' 
init of this mountain, the prospect is grand and beau- 
tiful, haidly infbriour to that of Mount Washington. 
Upcm its sides aire delightful beds of moiss, surpas- 
sing an description. It is easy of aecess, as there ' 
is a good path well interspersed with springs even 
to the uttermost peak. It is not unfrequent in th« 
ascent, that a herd of deer are seen bounding across, 
the path, and fiocks of partridges and pigeons are ' 
startled up from the circumjacent bushes. Near the 
north end of the hotel, is a lake which affords a 
noble tpectaele when its silveiy surface is kissed by ' 
the uninterrupted rays of the sun. Here, you can 
see the wanton pickerel frisking about ifi delightful 
gamMs, and the dull turtle basking fearlessly upon 
the projecting rocks. Upon the farther side of this 
lake, at the set of sun, several guns are fired which 
produce a splendid echo. For a long time, th^ sound 
reverberates from cliff to cliff, resembling the long ' 
and angry peals of thunder which forebode a sum- 
mer's shower. Where this secluded building now 
stands, not a tree was felled eleven weeks ago. A ^ 
sacred silence reigned over the place and nought 
but the rattling of the stagecoach interrupted its 
permanency. Within doors, the house is finished 
with neatness and elegance and well divided into - 
sleeping chambers and parlour^. In addition to the 
common niceties of a city, the table is often pro- 
vided with pickerel and venison. In the parlour, I 
found a great varie^ of newspapers!. The landlord 
is interesting, musical, social, and attentive. His 
numerous stories are always aptly introduced and 
finished with a remarkable cogency. The landlady 
is poHte, afiable, and maternal. No two persons 
could be better adapted to their situation. The tra- ^ 
veller remote from home, and here, as it were, seclu- 
ded in a cloister, needs something more tlum hift ' 
usual meals. He must have relaxation, mental as 
well as bodily ; he requires amusement, kinditess, ' 
atld attention. And here he finds them in abundance. ' 
Although the season for travelling is nearly past, yet, 
the wonderful curiosities, the diversified grandetor 
of the scenery, and the seclusion of its situation 
would amply repay any individual for his time and ' 
trouble in visiting one of the most hbspitable imi^ 
in the state. 

N. BL PatrtoL 



TO A REDBREAST. 

latde bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble she 
Courtly damies, of high degree^ 
Hanre no room for thee or me. 
Pride and |)lea8ure*s fickle throng 
Notlting mmd an idle aong. 
Dailv near my table steel, 
While I pick my scanty meal. 
Doubt not, little though there be^ 
But Til cast a crumb to thee : 
Well rewarded, if 1 spy, 
Pleasure in thy fflandng eye- 
See thee, when thou'st cat thy fitlf 
Plume thy breast, and wine my bJt 
Come, my feathw'd firiencL again : 
Wen thou knoVst the broken p'ane. 
Ask of me thy daily store : 
Go not near Avaro's door. 
Once within his iron hall, 
Woftil end shall thee befall 
Savage^ he wodd soon divest 
Of its rosy phaaes thy bnasti 
. with solitary joy- 
rand tD, my boy. 
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WSSOAh MANAGSfiffiNT OF SLEEP. 

Continued from p. 191. 



It DOW becpqies a question at what hour we should 
retire to reet| how long our rest ought to continue, 
and when it should be broken in the morning. These 
points I shall briefly discuss in the order in which 
they stand. 

It is not very easy to ascertain the most appropri* 
ate hour for going to bed, as this depends very much 
upon the habits and occupation of the individual. 
Labourers, and all hard-wrought people, who are 
obliged to get up betimes, require to go to rest early; 
and in their case, nine o'clock may l^ the best hour, 
'lliose who are not obliged to rise early, may delay 
the period of retiring to rest for an hour or two 
longer ; and may thuH go to . bed at ten or eleven. 
These are the usual periods allotted among the mid- 
dle ranks of life for this purpose ; and it may be laid 
down as a rule, that to make a custom of remaining 
up Ibr a later period than eleven must be prejudicial. 
Those, therefore, who habitually delay going to bed 
till twelve, or one, or two, are acting in direct oppo- 
sition to the laws of health, in so far as they are 
compelled to pass in sleep a portion of the ensuing 
day, which ought to be appropriated to wakefulness 
and exertion. Late hours are in every respect hurt- 
ful, whether 'they be employed in study or amuse- 
ment. A fresh supply of stimulus is thrown upon 
the mind, which prevents it from sinking into slum- 
ber at the proper period, and restlessness, dreaming, 
and disturbed repose inevitably ensue. Among other 
things, the eyes are injured, those organs suffering 
much more from the candlelight, to which they are 
necessarily exposed, than from the natural light of 
day. 

With regard to the necessazy quantity of sleep, so 
much depends upon age, constitution and employ- 
menU that it is impossible to lay down any fixed rule 
which will apply to all cases. Jeremy Taylor states 
that three hours only in the twenty-four should be 
devoted to sleep. Baxter extends the period to four 
hours, Wesley to six. Lord Coke and Sir William 
Jones to seven, and Sir John Sinclair to eight. With 
the latter I am disposed to coincide. Taking the 
average of mankind, we shall come as nearly as pos- 
sible to the truth when we say that nearly one third 
part of life ought to be spent in sleep : in some 
cases, even more may be necessary, and in few, can 
a much smaller portion be safely dispensed with. 
When a person is young, strong and healthy, an 
hour or two less may be sufficient ; but childhood 
and extreme old age, require a still greater portion. 
No person who passes only eight hours in bed, can 
be said to waste his time in sleep. If, however, he 
exceeds this, and is, at the same time, in posses- 
sion of vigour and youth, he lays himself open to the 
charge of slumbering away those hours which should 
be devoted to some other purpose. According to 
Georget, women should sleep a couple of hours 
longer than men. For the former he allows six or 
seven hcurs, for the latter eight or nine. I doubt, 
however, if the female constitution, generally speak- 
ing, requires more sleep than the male ; at least it is 
certain that women endure protracted wakefulness 
better than men, but whether this may result from 
custom is a question worthy of being considered. 

Barry, in his work on Digestion, has made an in- 
genious, bol soqii^what whimsical calcub^on on the 



tendency of sl^ to prolong life* He asserts that 
the duration of human life liiay be ascertained by 
the number of pulsations which the individual is able 
to perform. Thus, if a man's life extends to 7b 
years, and his heart throbs 60 times each minute, 
the whole number of its pulsations will amount to 
2,207,520,000 ; but if, by intemperance, or any other 
cause, he raises the pulse to 75 in the minute, the 
same number of pulsations would be completed in 56 
years, and the duration of life abbreviated 14* years. 

Arguing from these data, he alleges that sleep has 
a tendency to prolong life, as, during its contimiance, 
the pulsations are less numerous tlnn in the waking 
state. There is a sort of theoretical truth in this 
statement, but it is liable to be modified by so many 
circumstances, that its application can never Kecome 
general. If this were not the case, it would be nat- 
ural to infer that the length of a man's life would 
correspond with that of his, slumbers ; whereas, it is 
well known, that ' too much sleep debilitates tlit*. 
frame, and lays the foundation of various diieas4s, 
which tend to shorten rather than extend the dnn- 
tion of life. 

Those who indulge most in sleep, generally re- 
quire the least of it. Such are the wealthy and 
luxurious, who pass nearly the half of their exist- 
ence in slumber, while the hard-working peasant 21T1.I 
mechanick, who would se^n, at first si^t, to reqiiin* 
more than any other class of society, are conttntc*! 
with seven or eight hours of repose — ^a period brief 
in proportion to that expended by them m toil, yv\ 
sufficiently long for the wants of nature, as is proved! 
by the strength and health which they almost uni- 
formly enjoy. 

For reasons already stated, more sleep is requi- 
site in winter than in summer. Were there even n^ 
constitutional causes for this difference, we should 
be disposed to sleep longer in the one than in the 
other, as some of the circumstances which induce 
us to sit up late and rise early in summer, are want- 
ing during winter; and we consequently feel dis- 
posed to lie longer in bed during the latter season of 
the year. 

The hour of getting up in the morning is not 
of less importance than that at which we ought 
to lie down at night. There can be no doubt 
that one of the most admirable conducives to health 
is early rising. ^' Let us," says Soltimon, '' go forth 
into tfa|e fields ; let us lodge in the villages ; let us 
get up early to the vineyards ; let us see if the vine 
flourish — if the tender grape appear — ^if the pome- 
granates bud forth." 

Almost all men who have distinguished them- 
selves in science, literature, and the arts, have been 
early risers. The industrious, the active-minded, 
the enthusiast in the pursuit of knowledge or gain, 
are up "betimes at their respective occupations; while 
the sluggard wastes the most beautiful period of life 
in pernicious slumber. Homer, Virgil, and Horace 
are all represented as early risers : the same was 
the case with Paley, Franklin, Priestly, Parkhurst, 
and Buffon, the latter of whom ordered his valet de 
chambre to awaken him every morning, and compel 
him to get up by force if he evinced any reluctance : 
for this service the valet was rewarded with a crown 
each day, which recompense he forfeited if he did 
not oblige his master to get out of bed before the 
clock struck six. 9ishops Jewel and Burnet rose 
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regularly at fotur o^clock. Sir Thomas More did the 
same thing ; and so eonyinced was he of the bene- 
Acial effects of getting up betimes, that, in his " Uto- 
jpia,** he represented the inhabitants attending lectures 
b»iore sunrise. Napoleon was an early riser; so 
was Fredericsk the great, and Chaiies XII. ; so is 
the duke of Wellington ;' and so in troth, is almost 
every one distinguished for energy and indefatigabil- 
ity of mind. 

Every circumstance contributes to render early 
rising advisable tq those who are in the enjoyment 
of health. There is no time equal in beauty and 
freshness to the morning, when natiure has just parted 
with the gloomy mantle which night had flung over 
her, and stands before us like a young bride, from 
whose aspect the veil which covered her loveliness, 
has been withdravm. The whole material world 
has a vivifying appearance. The husbandman is up 
at his labour, the forest leaves sparkle with drops of 
crystal dew, the flowers raise tneir rejoicing heads 
towards the sun, tlie birds pour forth their anthems 
of gladness, and the wide face of creation itself 
seems as if awakened and refreshed from a mighty 
slumber. AH these things, however, are hid &om 
the eyes of the sluggard ; nature, in her most glori- 
ous aspect, is, to him, a scaled book ; and while 
every scene around him is full of beauty, interest, 
and animation, he alone is passionless and uninspir- 
od. Behold him stretched upon his couch of rest ! 
In vain does the dock proclaim that the reign of 
day has commenced ! In vain does the morning 
light stream fiercely in by t)ie chinks of his windows, 
as if to startle him froni his repose ! He hears not 
— he sees not, for blindness and deafness rule over 
kim with despotick away, and lay a deadening spell 
upon hia faculties. And when. he does at length 
awake — ^far on in the day — ^from the torpor of this 
benumbing sleep, he is not refreshed. He doiBS not 
start at once into new life— nm altered man, with joy 
in his mindy and vigour in his frame. On the con- 
trary, he is dull, languid, and stupid, as if half re- 
covered froin a oaroxysm of drunkenness. He 
yawns, stretches himself, and stalks into the break- 
fast parlour, to partake in solitude, and without appe- 
tite, of his unrefreshing meal — ^while his eyes are 
red and gummy, his beard unshorn, his face unwash- 
ed,' and ms clothes disorderly, and ill put on. Un- 
cleanlineas and sluggishness generally go hand in 
huid ; for the obtuseness of mindwhich disposes a 
man to waste the most precious hours of existence 
in debasing sleep, will naturally make him neglect 
his person. 

The character of the early riser is the very re- 
verse of the sloven's. His countenance is ruddy, 
his eye is joyous and serene, and his frame full of 
vigour and activity. His mind, also, is clear and 
unclouded, and fVee frbm that oppressive languor 
whick weighs like a n ig h tm a r e upon the apiril of the 
sluggard. The man who rises betimes, is in the 
fair way of la3ring in both health.and wealth; while 
ho who dozes away his existence in unnecessary, 
sleep, will acquire neither. On the contrary, he 
runs every chance of losing whatever portion of 
theitt he may yet be in possesakm of, ^d of sinking, 
fast in the ^:ade of soeietyT~a baakjiipt both in per- 
son and in purse. 

, The most striking iattancee of the good eflfects 
of early rising, are to be found in our peasantry and 



farmers,''whose hde/complesiolls, good:a{q>6tites, 
and vigotons persons, are evidences of the beneiit 
derived from this custom, conjoined with labour ; 
while the wan, unhealthy countenances and enfeebled 
frames of those who keep late hours, lie lonjg in bed», 
and pass the night in dissipation, study, or pleasure, 
are equally c<mclusive proofs of the pernicious con- 
sequences resulting from an opposite practice. 

Early rising, therefore, is mghly beneficial ; but 
care should be taken not to carry it to excess. It 
can never be healthful to rise till the sun has been 
for some time above the horizon ; for until this is 
the case, there is a dampness in the air which must 
prove injurious to the constitution, especiallv, when 
it is not naturally very strong. Owing to this, early 
rising is injurious to most delicate people ; and, in 
all cases, the heat of the sun should be allowed to 
have acquired some strength before we think of get*^ 
ting out of doors. No healthy man in the summer, 
should lie longer in bed than' six o'clock. If he does 
so, he loses the most valuable part of the day, and 
injures his own constitution. Persons subject to 
gout, should always go to sleep early, and rise early. 
The former mitigates the violence of the evening 
paroxysm, which is always increased by wakeful- 
ness; and the latter lessens the' tendency to ple- 
thora, which is favoured by long-protracted sleep 

It is common in some of the foreign universities, 
to go to bed at eight, and rise at three or four in the 
morning; and this plan is recommended by Willicb 
in his " Lectures on Diet and Regimen." Sir John 
Sinclair, in allusion to it, judiciously observeji, " I 
have no doubt of the superiour healthiness, in t^c 
winter time, of rising by daylight, and using candle* 
light at the close of the day, £an rising by cafidle* 
light, and using it some hours before daylight ap* 
proaches." It remains to be ascertained by which 
system the eyes are least likely to be affected. 

Dr. Franklin in one of his ingenious essays, bias 
some fine observations on early rising ; and makes 
an amusiniBr calculation of the saving that might b^ 
made in the city of Paris alone, 6y using the sun- 
shine instead of candles. This saving he estimates 
at 96,000,000 of livres, or £ifiO0fi(K> sterliikg. 
This is mentioned in a satirical vein, but probably 
there is a groat deal of truth in the statement. , In- 
deed, if people were to go sponej jo bed, and get \ip 
earlier, it is inconceivable what sums might be saved; 
but, according to the absurd custom of polished so- 
ciety, day is, in a great measure, converted into 
nigh^ and the mrder of things reversed in a manner 
at once capricious and hurtf^. 

To conclude : the same law which regulates out 
desire for food, also governs sleep. As we in- 
dulge in sleep to moderation or excesfs, it becomes 
a blessing or a curse — ^in the one case recrmting ihe 
energies of nature, and difiusing vigour alike over 
the mind and frame : in the oth^r, debtoing the 
character of man, stupifying his intenect, enfeebling 
his body, and rendering lum useless alike to others 
and himself. The glutton, the drunkard, and the 
sloven bear the strictest affinity to each other, both 
in the violation of nature's laws, and in the conse- 
quences thence entailed upon themselves. What in 
moderation is harmless or. beneficial, in excess is a 
curse ; and sleep carried to the latter extreme, may 
be pronounoed an act of intemperance almost' as 
much fiM excessive eating or drinking. 
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yhe Battle Monument was erected in 181 5, at Bal- 
timore, to the memory of those who fell bravely de- 
fending that city from the attack of the British, at 
, North Point and the bombardment of Fort M'Henry, 
. on the 12th and 13th of September, 1814. It cost 
, about 60,000 dollars. 

For perfect propriety of design, as well as for the 
. masterly execution of its various parts, it is not 
equalled by any work of similar character in this or 
^ny other country* It .w^is planned by Maximilian 
.. prODEFROV, wjio presented the drawings to the city^ 
■ /uid directed its, cpn^truction. It is entirely of pure 
•v.white marble^ and rests upon a square plinth or 
[ terrace of thq same.qns^erial, |b,rty feet square, and 
; • four feet high, ai;^^ch angle of which is placed erect 
..a brass cann£tnr.^a>ung n ball^ as it ;vr^re, issuing 
from its mpuih. Betyreen^tlife, cannon and ^ong the 
, rer^ of the, {p)jutfpmi,. extends a^railing or c1i6x$iux«' 
,, 4efrise of br^s-hi^a^ed spears, jtlie beapty ;^nd effect 
^ j)f which are ,.amch jieightfjued by the . disposR^, at 
.^ual distances, of . eight /(wc«j,'fonning a par^ of 
^^d suppprtipg the ^aUmg- These fasi^es are com- 
.s, posed of corre«)onduig ^cjpcars boupd with iron fil- 
lets. The whole pi Qtected by massive chains in 
festoons,. 8i;ispended from posts of gnmite, enclosing 
fa iralk of five feet oq every front. 

From the pla|form rises a squaie Egyptian base- 
ment, entirely rusticated, to indicate strength. It is 
composed of eighteen layers of stone, to signify the 
number of the states which formed this confedera- 
„,t|OQ tit the period of the event which the monument 
Qommemorates. The style of this l^asement is espe- 
cially eoDse^^ft^^ iS^bs. It ip surmounted by a 



comioe,' each of the four an^es of which bears an 
elegantly (^zecuted Grt^n, wuh an eaglets head, as, 
an emt>leni of tl^e eagle of the Union. 

Tiba decorat^vB hieroglyphick, liaving been dedi- 
cated to the sun, and often employed by the ancients 
in.ifront of t^w teinplea, is, uerefo^^ regarded as 
the ea^blem .of glpxy 9nd veneration. A wi«)|red 
j^Qbe jdfiT^s eadi centre .c^^the Egyptian cornice, 
symbolical ojf eteimity and the flight of lime. On 
each of the (^r fronts of the basement is a faise 
door, in t}ie antique style, closed with a single tablet 
of black marl>le— imparting the character of a ceno- 
taph, with the remrins of the dead deposited therein. 

Three steps to ascend to these doors, are intend- 
ed to indipate the three years of the war. 

We now carry the description up to the principal 
p^ of the monument, which presents the ^pear- 
ance of a fasces, (symbolical of the Union,) the rods 
of which are bound by a fillet— on this are inscribed 
in letters of bronze, the n^mes of the brave, who 
were killed in defending their city ; and who, by 
their glorious death, strengthened the bands of the 
Union. Around the top of the fasces are bound a 
wreath of Ifiurel, and a wreath of cypress, the first 
expressive of glory, the other sepulchral and mourn- 
ing. Between these wreaths, in letters of bronze, 
are inscribed the names of the officers who perished 
at the shrine of glory. They are : — 

JAMES LOWRY DONALDSON, 
Adjutani 27th regiment. 

GHEGORIUS ANDREE, 
Lieutenant 1st rifie battaUpn, 

LEVI CLAGETT, 
dd Lieutenant Nicholson^e artillerists. 

The names of the nOn^commjsqioned i^cers and 
privates, who were killed in the action, as inscribed 
on the fillet binding the fasces, are : — 

John Glemm, 

T. V. Beaston, 

S. Haubsrt, 

John Jbphson, 

T, Wallace, 

J. H. Mareiot, of John, 

E. Harriot, 

Wm.Ways, 

J. ARBI3TR0N0, 
J. RlC^iAHP^Off, 
Benjn. J^pNXS 

Cle]|II»ii; Cox, 
Gecelius Belt, 
JoHN,G|MMi97*T, 

Wi«..M*CL¥i4AN, 

J[o|iN C..Biri> 
M. Desk, 



Danl. Wells, Jr. 
John R. Gop, 
Benjn. Neal, 
G. Reynolds^ 
D. Howard, 
Uriah Prosser, 
A. Randall, 
R. R. GooKssr, 
J. Gregg, 
J. Evans, 
A. Maas, 
G. Jenkins, 
W. Alexander, 
G. Fallibr, 
T. Bcrneston, 
J. Dunn, 

P. BVARD, 

J. Graio. 



Tho.fasees is omameiitRd cvJth two basso«t<e* 
lievocs— the one on the sou^ front, reprM^stia^ 
the battle of North Point, and the death of Oenena 
Ross, the British commander — the oCher tm th.o 
lorth fhmt, representing a battery of Fort M^H^ary 
at the moment of the bombardment. On tho ea^^t 
and west fronts are Laekrymal wms^ embleoiaticlv 
of regret and sorrow. On the south part of tl^o 
sgu£^e base, beneath the basso-r^evo^'is thi$ ii%^ 
scripdmUa letters of bioace ^ 
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. BATTLE 

OF NORTH POINT, 

12th Scptembbr, A. D. 1814; 

And of ike Independence ef$ke UniM States, 

the tkh^mntJL 

On tile Borth front, beneath the >bM80-f<^evo on 
^t sidO) is the foUovong inscripdon, also in letters 
of' bronze: — ; 

^ BOMBARDMENT 

OF FORT MCHENRY, 

13th SsFTSMBm, A. D. 1814 ; 

And of the Independence of the United . States, 

the ihirty^ninth. 

The basement atfd fasces ^os described, form to- 
Hether thirtyrnioe feet, to show that it was founded 
in tibe thixty^milh year of the Independence of the 
United States. 

The colossalt but exquisitely beautiful statue, 
wMch sunHOonts the fasces, is a female figure, rep- 
resenting the city of Baltimore — ^upon.her head is 
•.moral crown^ emblematick of cities ; in one hand 

' she holds an antique rudder, symbolick of nariga- 

'.\ tion ; and in the other she raises a crown of laurel, 
as, with a graceful inclination of tbe head, she looks 

' towards the fort and field of battle. At her feet, 
on the right, is the Eagle of the United States ; 

' and near it a bomb, commemoxutive of the bom- 
bardment 

The height of the mottoment, including the statue, 

* is fiftf'-two feet, twoinches. 

A. single glance at this monument, strikes the 
beholder with admiralioii, and suffices to convmoe 
him, that its Tarious parts hare been designed and 

» combined by the efibrt of talent and genius of the 
first order. But if the architect, iiilly impressed 
with the moral dignity and beauty of his subject, has 
conceived a plan worthy of his exalted genius, the 
tnaster-handof the sculptor has been no less happy 

' V in communicating to the pure marble the most adnu- 

. . xable proofs of the power of his chisel and the per- 
fection of his art. The attitude of the noUe statue, 
and the natural flow of its drapery, afibrd a true per- 
sonification of ease, giace, and dignity : the propor- 
tbns are strikingly beautiful and correct, and its 

. execution, including all the sculptured parts of the 
■ monumeiit, is that of the finished artist. This ele- 
gant structure presents a glorious testimony of the 
patriotism, devotion, ^nd gratitude of the citizens of 

V Baltimore, and a no less gratifying evidence of the 
rapid advancement of the arts in uiis country. 



TO TOUNG MEN. 

There is no moral object so beautiful, to me as a 
conscientious young man ! I watch him as I do a 
Star in the heavens : clouds may be before him, but 
we know that his light is behind th«n, and will beam 
a^ih ; the blaze of other's prosperity may outshine 
him but we.know that, though uiween, he illumines 
lib own true sphere. He resists temptation not 
without a stru^e, for that is not^ a virtue, but he 
does resist andoonqner ^ he hears the sarcasm of 
the profligate and it setings him, for that is the trial 
of virtue, but he heals the wound with his own pure 
ttnich. He he^ qpt the watchviord4»f £tthi«^ if 



it lead tosin ; the Atheist who says, not onlf in 
his heart, but with his lips, *< there is no God,** oon- 
trols him not, for he sees the hand of a creating God 
and reverences it, of a preserving Grod and rejoices 
in it. Woman is sheltered by fond arms and guided 
by lorifig' counsel, old a^e is protected by its expe- 
rience, fOid manhood by its strength ; but the yomig 
.man stands amid the temptations of the world Uke 
a self-balanced tower. Happy, he wha. seeks and 
gains the prop and shelter of Christianity. 

Onwafd, then, conscientious youth ! raise thy 
atandard sad nerve thyself for goodness. If God 
hast j^yeo thee intellectual power, awaken it in that 
cause ; never let it be said of thee, he helped to 
swell the tide of sin, by pouring his influence into 
its channels. If thou art feeble in mental strength, 
throw not that poor drop into t, polluted current. 
Awake, arise, young man ! assimie the beant^ 
garments of virtue! It is easy, fearfully easy to 
sin, it is difficult to be pure and holy. Put on thy 
strength, then, let thy chivalry be aroused agsinst 
errour, let tnJA be the lady of thy love-— defend her. 

SoothemRoflS. 



LTCEIIMS. 

We have received a pamphlet entitled, " Proceed- 
ings of the Education Conrenticm, held ^t West- 
chester, August 18th, 1835; with an address from 
the Pennsylvania Lyceum, organized at the meeftiilg» 
to the citizens of the state.** It seema that nine 
associations, three towns, and two schools, . were 
represented in the Convention, which consisted pf 
38 members, and 26 volunteer delegates. The Con- 
vention proceeded to organize the State Lyceum, 
whose *' objects shall be the advancement of ednca* 
tion throughout the state, especially through the me- 
dium of schools and lyceums, and to co-opemte 
with lyceums in other atates, for the general diflfosion 
of uaeful knowledge." The address states, that << die 
institutions constituting both the means and subjects 
of education at present existing in our conntiy, are 
found in about 60 colleges, 500 academies, 3,000 
lyceunis, 50,000 common. schools, and 2,000,000 of 
families, embracing 4,000^)00 of children, who are 
proper subjects of school education. To theses may 
be added some 40 or 50 seminaries, for the specifick 
object of law, medicine, or theology.** All these 
institutions, it is proposed to improve by means of 
the lyceum system. 

The institution of lyceums, it is stated, is founded 
upon voluntary, mutual, social, moral, and republican 
principles. It is designed to reach in its operations 
families, schools, villages, counties, states, and na- 
tions, in distinct, primary, and general departments. 
It is also designed to furnish each association, from 
the national to the family lyceum, with bodu, cabi- 
nets, and apparatus ; and to encourage amongst them 
severally and jointly, the pursuit of usefol know- 
ledge, and general improvement — by conversations, 
discussioiiSy iectues, addresaea, experimonts, 4rck, 
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whfUA at the wiocis tbneA AaJ places, to Uie capa- 
cities and iieoeesities of the varioae parties interest- 
ed. To etilighten the mind, and improve the heart, 
is certainly a glorious purpose ; and the lyceum sys- 
ieio, could it be properly organised and condocted, 
seems adnurabty adapted to this noble object. But 
we fear that the system will either be greatly re- 
tarded or entirely ruined, by the management and 
interference of private interest. It seems to vs, that 
the organisation of stale lycenms, before the subor- 
dinate departipente are carried into ezecniion, is 
premature, and will prove abortive. Organize the 
]>rimary associations first, and says Grimke, " the 
district and state lyceums may be expeeted as a 
matter of cowae." 



OUR FIRST PAGB. 
It is onr intention to embellish this page nsnally, 
with a large engraving illustrative of American his- 
tory, or Araericim landscape scentey. We had pro- 
cured a fine original drawing of a Negro cabin in 
Virgima, by J. 6. Chapman, Esq., of this city, 
for the express purpose of embellishing the first 
page of the present part, but were disappointed in 
oteining the accQmpah3ring article, from the pen 
of a Virginian gentleman, in time for onr purpose. 
Tkis very pretty piotore shaU be forthcoming in our 
next 



NOTICES, REVIEWS, Ac. 

FVom the N. Y. Hiiror, which is authority worthy all aooept* 
stioh in such matters, we take the toUomag notice of the " Study 
ofMediefae^** just published by the Hatpen. 

GOOD'S STUDY OF HBDICINR 

SMri)flt6diclii& by JbhnlbKm Ooo^, M. Di, P. R. a, Mam. Am. 
PblL floe., and F. L. a of PhlladelphliL Improved frora tho aiithor*a 



rTv T.-r:-"^.— .'.'-':^'' ^f Samuel Cooper, Professor ofSune^ 
Q the Oniwaialtj of IxmuIdiv cIo.> Bboli Ameritto, from Uie last Eur. 
Ubh edition, with Notes, by A. Sidney Xknae, A. M. M. D.: to which 
is prefixed, a Bkateh of (ha mstory of Mediolne, from iu origin to 
the commencemeat of the nineteentii eemiirr. By J. Boatock. M. 
D.,P.R.8. IntiiDTOlaioaa. NewYorll: pitHlahod byBarperand 
Brothers. 18a9. 

BDrrOR*S PRBPAC& 

' ^'^ <"^ American edWon of tbe *8trdy ofMedietne,* is reprinted 
fhMn tho fourth fiDglishediUon, which was iamed in London eariy in tlie 
present year: beside the ample sdditions of Prolcssor Cooper, it con- 
tains between four and fire hmdred notes of a piacUcafchMacter, de- 
rhred principally from tbe writings of American phyaTciana. h was 
with extreme dilBdcace, and with no little dread of appearinc vrasumn- 
tumis, that the American editor assumed the r^siidZribUity of addimr 
notes to a work characterised by such profound leamte and deep re- 
^?^i>2^ f". ^pco^rag^fhy the eodslderation, tbit althougli tho 
'%ndy of M edlcias' has boon used as a textbook for sereral yi^s tat 
this country, and Is flMiucht to be faidlspsnsabls to every medical libra, 
ry. k contalna but few aUuaions to the important resubsof American 
pnctico ; while some forms of disease pecoBsr to this country, and the 

. coatribotioas of American physicians (o ItfiysioloKy, patholocy, ths- 

. m\ lo folflUing his duty, the editor has attempted to divest himself of 
1i*5d fecUngs ; to oonsdder the physicians of the United States as be- 
loDSuic to one fomibrj to be Jost to all ; sad to preaent the results of 
th«r experience wllh folniess. How fiur he has succeeded, may be seen 

, by tefezrfaif to the notes marked with the letter D, for whichhe aloae is 
accountable. The desire, however, of prinring the new edition bi such a 

. form as to place it within the reach of eveiy one, and the eonstsnt hiqui- 
nss for the^k wWch, to speak technicsDy. has been ootofprinlfor 

and Ume. TJils iMt will account^for the brevity in which many Inmor 

•lb these oflUs proressionaTbrethen who have so khidly tendered the 

. 'S^ ^^ J'^Jf?'^ ^ editor returns his waniSstttotamwlcdk! 

* SS!1*1 !^ii?5"MLS? 12^ °°® V*JJ»?5« *>• «*>'• than to a personal 

fctondaf Aqooi Goo<^ FjrofosMr J. W. RnM^l^^r New Vert^aotoal/ 



for nsay praetiesl resssAs of great fateorttnect baft slafr for the ow af 
his extensivo libiary of rare books^ and for aftaa access to hisvi^isbM 



eabiaec of sastoiaicsl 



fixed to tho 'Btudy 



iBstoiaicsl preparationik whieh, la amay cassa hi 
n epbortuHity of vsrifymg the statememk of the ( 
'Bmdy of Medieiae.'thereMlorwUlfladaBsw* 



Medietaie,* by the'leamed snd eloquent Boatock ; it forois a happy 
. .. — — . — ^. ._..._,.-. — 'tneci 



fiHstoryof 



duetioa to ths nain wofib •adlis perasia will richte rswasd I 
stodeat" 



careful 



The great author of diia fPOikfaM audetha study ofmedidne 
a pleason rather than a labour. He brought to bos woik aeoifr' 
piehaihiive mini, a lam stota of thaondeal awl MCtW luioiw* 
ledge, ud aet down with an honest intention and clesr Tiaws to 
arrtnge his matter. - He uses no more technicalities than weie 
indispensably necessary for a proper Tehicle for hia thoii^ts^ 
and makas no scnq>leB of showing what tho sdeiieB has not 
reached, aa well as what it hsa aooomphahed. 

"To this mxk m attached 'BoatodL's History of tfa^Kone,* 
an escaUent Uatorical treatiMb a labour of great research and 
merit, diflplaymg 9. phitps^phfeal mind gfopmg ii way thraugli 
the sges of antiquity, and Imnging down the reaidts of experi- 
eqoe'to modem timea.- Vo man can be tndv wips m what is, 
without knowing something of what haa been, in art or the profea 
siona. The hiatorj^even of errours, assiata in getting at truth. 
This sketch wfll save tbo suideni mnchlabour--adiil0' ir leads 
him to deep roMctions. Ilie scholars of the new world most 
av«l tkemaelves of the masterprodnc^na of tho oM. They find 
tho address of tho calif of iho ninth oetKny to the Aiaoians, 
hi most respects true. * My Ibllowdia,' said he^ * 1 have pur- 
chased for yoa the Qrecian manuscdpta hnd you may ilow 
pindt the iMiAlB ixiBt of Uio gttden ot tna ^J»peridea without 
fear of tho drBgon.' Wo not only phK^ th^ Mt out trananlant 
the tree, and find it 'grow in our soil, and rrn^n in our sky;' and 
die product is not less, nor is the flavour detertorated by bdng 
aoeumaled here. Dr. Doano ia yot mthooaiiygioai leaf of 
manhood, bat has found time^ by the atricteatoe^mony of i^ to 
perform many vsluable labours m moments stoloi fiomhia nro- 
leesional duties^ or rather by using up all his hours^ called tliose 
of relaxation. Ho has given to ms profoasiop, *BlandiB'a Jbift> 



tomy ;' and ' Maygriei^s Illustmtions of JlidiNWvy/ which haa 
withm two years passed tlmmgh four editions. He haa alao 
translated tho laigo * System of Anatomy hyPiofeasor Vodtal,* 
from tho Geramm a laboiioiia.tadi, 'aooatodsn oftCholBrs.* 
* Chausner on the Arteiies,' uid stiU more reontly P upuytwu ^i 
celebrated * Locnnes on Stirgery.' all thcae before he ooounebc- 
od the oditofiUp of « ao6d*a Bt«Uiy of IMksine,' winch ^^^ 
made its appemnce in t^ro kigs octavo vomeib g^Mdly na* 
proved^ with orijginal notes. 

It would require a much larger ppsce than we can at {Mem 
oommand to notice the vsrions miportaHiaddiikmi of Dr. Doaneu 
He haa drawn hia matensla fiMim tho losokoo^ thopnoiiooof 
the moet eminent prescribers in tho healing art, scattered throi^ 
fkie remotest districts of the country. Of coorss Dr Rnab^a onm* 
iono are (0 bo found under many aeotbnaof tho hook : tho ehn- 
ical Tiewa of tho most eminent men afhisday, and oif tboao who 
have enlightened the medical art anc^ are aiao here hnpartially 
radjUUmilly recorded.^ Bayley, Miysic^Hoaadt, Chapanan, 
Dcwoos^ Barton, Mott, Francn^ SlBveiu^ '^dn^ WanwL Jack' 
BOO, Beck. War& Oartwn|iit, Rogn Smith, Cnannin& DndBy, 
Potter, Hays, Hitchill, Ebeik, Ifeaumont, Condiet Bell, Cal- 
houn, Steams, and many others will bo fomid in flko monheia'' 



of those from whom ho haa sefeoted; and we aio in tkity I . _ 
to affirm that the value of the origiDal woifc has been diusgireat- 
ly enhanced. It was long due to the services of our Anuaifn 
pnysiciana and smgeons that a more eoduriog Moord of their 
improvmenta in phisick and surgery iliottid ho drawn vp^ tl^an 
is preserved in the ingitive pa^es of periodioal journab or pini> 
phiets ; and we are favoured with such a memorial by Dr. Doane's 
edition. Indeed, so osmestly seems lh6aditQrto hcvo bosn to 
add interest to this woik; that wo find some of the latest JSuo- 
pcan investigations on pathology and pracdcc^ made known 
abroad within the last few monthrt. noticed by hnn. l%e latest 
English oritidui have, pronounced me lasttdilmi of tho ' Stialy 
of Medicine.' a hbraiy of existiim state of medical knowle4ffe; 
and we think that thih copy by tBe Harpers^ w3I ho reoogniSed 
by everjr oompotsnt Judge so the moot ampleaiMl able < 
' medidna enr ofikod to tho Amokan ] ' 



DlSCUSSICXy OF UNIVER8AUSM. 

Mr. P. Price, No. 2 Chatham Squarp, N. Y., hasjnst issoed ip a 
neat Uttle volume of 300 pages, a sepeaof letters, which were mtsr- 
cfaangfed between Rev. Esra Stiles Ely, D. D., a distingnished 
Presbyterian Divme, and Rev. Abel C. Thomas, oqpally disun- 

Siishod amon^ his own people as a prominent advocate of ths 
niversalist fsfth, devoted to the dioeosBon of the dieolo^^l 
tonots which so widely soparate thoir nonctivo denoninaiNSiB. 
To any one who has a desire to examine this subject wo can oor- 
dially recommend this volume as containing the main positions 
on both sides more deariy staled, happily oondenaed, and foro^ 
Uy aimied, than m any woik of the kma jtiod they are not few) 
with which wo are acquointod. As aspecimen of critical acumen 
and logical deduction, the letters are worthy the attention of tbs 
geMnlRoadir.— iVsis l^Meer. 
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VISIT TO A NEGRO CABIN IN VIRGINIA. 

t&dna firom a Jomul, k«pt by * Oentlcmani who tnTdled Uir»Qgb 
Vlfginift aoma yean alnca.] 

14tli. W is a Justice of the peace, and was 

compelled to leave us to-day, id order to attend 
the session of the county court. I took his dog 
and gun to see what sort of sport his fields afforded; 
and after a walk of some hours, feeling inclined to 
rest, I seated myself on the body of a fallen tree, 
and had been there but a few minutes, when my at** 
tention was attracted by the following conversation 
carried on behind a dead hedge, by which I was 
screened from the view of the parties engaged 
in it: — 

" I say, Tom ; is you been do what you say ?" 

" I done fo*git what 'twas." 

'• Dah now ! Didn't I tell you futto az Ned futto 
len' me his possum-dog to-night ?" 

" Well, sho'noughr 

«* Well, now, what I gwine do fo' dog?** 

" You do'wan' no dog to-night." 

"What fur I don't?" 

** Caze you gwine to cawn-shuckin'." 

" No indeed — I gwine catch possum fo' Jenny.'* 

" What business you keep runnin' aHer Jenny ? 
She eat all yo' possum an' all yo' moonac [rackoon] ; 
an' yo' whole crap of 'taters, an' wat'miUons, an' 
mushmillons, let 'lone the callikers an' necklace, 
an' things you buy fur her— an' den she ain gwine 
have you a'ter all." 

" How you know ?" 

" Caze, can't I see ? An' didn't my wife hear 
Wash'ton ax master ef he might have a family? — 
an' master ax him who 'twas ?— 4m' he say 'twas 
Jenny ?" 

** Well now, aint dat too bad ! Tain no mo' an' 
last Sunday when I sole my har-skins, I give her a 
yaller hankcher !" 

" Ah, boy ! I tell you what— Jenny's a knowin' 
gal. She wa'n't bawn 'istiddy. So you moutsle let 
her ^lone." 

Having become satisfied that no condition of life 
was too humble for the spirit of coquetry to flourish 
in, I here interrupted the conversation, by desiring 
to be shown the way to the nearest spring. 

" Yes, master, I show you" — was the prompt re- 
ply of one of them, lifting his hat at the same time. 
"The quarters is roun' de pint of them woods, thah." 
And m three minutes the " quarters" presented them- 
selves in the shape of some six or eight log build- 
ings situated in a row, and about twenty or thirty 
feet from each other, all fronting the same way. In 
the rear of each was a little garden, enclosed by 
upright stakes interwoven with cedar boughs. Out- 
side of each door a small shelf was fixed (b the 
wall, supporting a pail of water, and a gourd used 



for a drinking-cup. The character of the ground 
was such, that we could neither see nor be seen 
until the moment of our arrival, at which time there 
were twenty or thirty little woelly heads amusing 
themselves, not silently. Some were running about — 
jsome swinging upon the gigantick grape-vines, with 
which the trees were covered — some rolling about 
on the sand — ^while others were earnestly engaged 
in doing nothing. In an instant, six curiously shaped 
curs rushed out from door and bush. Some wanted 
ears — som^ tails — the latter had been either cut off 
or driven in, so that there was hardly an inch to 
swear by — but none wanted voice : they all had it, 
and to spare ; and spare it they did, very freely. 
This brought into play the deep voice of my guide, 
and the alto tones of the little negroes — " You Jow- 
ler !" " Come out dah, you Venter !" " Git out, you 
Bowman, you rascal, you !" Under cover of this 
volley the bipeds rushed to the attack, and by force 
of some good dry blows, the enemy was routed, horsey 
footf and dragoons, the criefe of the wounded min- 
gling with shouts of the victors. 

This unwonted clamour had brought to the doors 
all the inmates of the houses, and I became the 
cynosure of all eyes. My guide conducted me to 
the entrance of his own habitation, and politely in- 
vited me to walk in. Scarcely had we crossed the 
threshold, when a female voice from an inner room 
inquired, " Who dat?" My host, " on hospitable 
cares intent," answered not; when the voice was 
heard again in a higher and sharper tone — " You 
Polly, who dat come in dah ?" The Httlo girl, to 
whom this seemed to be address^, made no reply, 
but gliding silently into the room from which the 
voice had come, the hitherto concealed speaker made 
her appearance. — " Sarvant, sir," said she, making 
alow courtesy, and evidently much confused ; " I did 
thought 'twas one of the men." 

" Polly" — said my guide, looking around for the 
little girl — ^but Polly was gone, to tell, doubtless, the 
news—" Whah Polly ?" 

" She done gone out." - 

" The gentleman want some water. Te]! her to 
go git the piggin run to spring toreckly." 

The woman went, and I heard her voice shrill 
and loud — " Oh! Polly!" and then, dwelling long 

upon the interjection "Oh! — ! ! Polly ! Na-aii 

Oh! — ! — ! Polly!" 

" Here me, mammy." 

" Here, gal, make 'ast an' fetch a piggin o' water. 
Run every step o' the way. You hear ? An' min' 
you don't fall down an' spill the water." 

" My good woman," said I, as she re-entered the 
house, " my walk has made me somewhat hungry 
Can you give me any thing to eat ?" 

** I rekon, master, I ain got nothV you hn ( 
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but ef yovfU. wait tweU I nm op to the gret 'oiise, 
111 git Bomethia'." 

'* It is scarcely worth whilo to take that trouble," 
(said I, anxious to see how they were prorided with 
food,) " what hare you in the house T 

*' The gentlemau too hoagry to wait, Nanny," said 
her husband ; " you git the aiAer an' siff some meal, 
whell I go to hen*'ou8» an' git some a^g^J* 

" Dah'e taters," said the woman. 

" Sho' 'sough. You Polly," said he to the girl 
who just entered, drifting like a wateivnyn^»h, hav- 
ing in her haste spilt a good quantity of the wat«r 
upon herself — " You Folly, jump down in the taler- 
hole, an' git out some tateis." 

The girl liAed two or three thick planka bored 
with many h<dea, which, with six or eight btheis 
like them, occupied the centre of thei earthen floar, 
and in a moment disappeared in the dark cavity be- 
low, the existence of which, I had niot until that 
moment suspected. 

** Which sort yen want, daddy T 

" Which sort you love bes', master, brimstone or 
moodus ?" Being puxsled, I desired him to choose 
forme. 

" Han' out de brimstone, gal." 

Whilst my kmch was in preparation, I employed 
myself in siweying the room.. The chimney occu- 
pied one entire end of the house ; that is to say, 
was about fifteen feet in width. In the middle of 
thb was &e £re, leaving room on either atde-fe 
seats. Opposite to each other were two small win- 
dows, or *' light^holes," as the negroes sometimes 
call them, each having a shelf beneath it The two 
comera most remote from the fireplaoe, were occu* 
pied , one by a little table with a wbbbXL triangular deal 
cupboard nailed above it to the wall — the other by a 
hommony-mortar. Behind the door a very small 
shelf supported the good man's razors, dec. ; and 
just above diis depended firom a nail, a very irregular 
polygon of looking-^^ass, fitted into a piece of pine 
baric by way of frame. Near the fire stood, on one 
side, a spinning-wheel, and on the odier, a bedstead 
and bed. A short ladder in one comer tenninated 
at a square hole in the ceiling, and formed a oom* 
nnmication with the loft, which is used as a store- 
room for broomKsom, shuck-mats, &c. It may be 
necessary to explain, that' '^shnek" is a name here 
given to the hvak that envelopa the ear of the In- 
dian com, and of which the negroes make mats, 
chair-bottoms, and even horse-ooUars, for sale. High 
on the wall hung some half dozen dry, inflated blad- 
ders, and many festoons of capaicum. 

The family contained one individual not yet 
named ; vid^kcet, the pig — who seemed to pass in 
and out just as his own humour dictated: liaUe, 
meverdieleaB, to an occasional onff, whenever his 



nose was detected in unlawful places. It appears 
that each grown person of ^ood reputation, is per* 
mitted to have constantly on hand one of these ani* 
mals, which in due season is killed and sold, gener- 
ally to the master, provided he will give a fair price, 
or salted and smdLed in their own chimneys for their 
own use. 

A little cross-legged table was put before pie, 
upon which were spread fried eggs, sweet potatoes 
roasted mhot ashes, bread baked upon a hoe,* and a 
plate of honey. I found iio difficulty in doing jus- 
tice to this display of hospitality, and was just finish- 
ing my demonstration, when Henry, W ^'s little 

son came in, '< Aunt Nanny, mother aays that if 
yon have any eggs to sell, you may bring them up 
this evening, and she will buy them." [Whenever 
an elderly negro is addressed by a young person, 
white or black, the words Uncle and AutU take the 
place of Mr. and Mrs.] 

^' Yes, honey, I got some. How many she want?" 

" Two or three dozen." 

" I ain got so many as dem. Is you been ax yo' 
mammy?" [A nurse is always called " mammy .^] 

" No. I am going to her Jioose now." 

His eye now fell upon me, and after apologizing 
for not observing me sooner, he despatched a negro 
boy to meet his father, whom he iiisd seen coming 
oveir the hill, ^nd let him know that I was at ** Tom's 
house." W soon entered, and after some con- 
versation with me, he turned to my host : — 

" Tom, here are eleven and sixpence, the money 
Wiloox owed you for chickens. I deducted it from 
the price of the work he did for me. If I had not 
owed him, you would never have been able to get it 
from him. He wishes to buy your bacon. You will 
have sense enough, I hope, not to place yourself 
again in his power ? — ipptto sell him your bacon on 
creditr 

" Thank'ee, master. I ain gwine le'kn have it, no 
how." 

At this moment, a huge douUe-fisted fellow came 
to the doQT^ to say that — 

" That ah brindle steer, blongs to Mr. Reed, been 
broke into our fence dis mawnin' ait' let in all Mr. 
Reed cows, an' owun too : an' de whole on 'um was 
at ovr.cawn-pile,untwell George he seed 'um, an' 
he sot de dogs a'ter 'um,anddruv 'um out. 'At's de 
most tarrifyin' cow I ever see. She walks in an' 
she walks out, whahsomever she pleases. She pull 
down fence same as people." 

After giving some directions about his fences^ 

W inquired of Nanny concerning her sister's 

health. 

" She miglhty weak to-day, sir, I thank you." 

<* What does she complshi of?" 
• AUndflfgiiddls. 
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*^ She think it's the rheomatit — net so, she's cotch 
a Ti'lent cole ; an' oie aunt MoUy whah most in gin- 
"nl stays widi her when she's sick, was 'blice to lef 
her to-day, case Big Tom wife as is heen gnmtin* 
High upon a week, was tD<^eil very suddeil this 
mawnin*. 

" Tell Polly to send to the house for any thin; 
that may be requtred." 

** Yes, sir ; but missis is been down a')reody> in* 
fetch eyery thing." 

I find it impossible to give on papeir a Juit idea of 
their manner of pronouncing many wevda. Indeed, 
the same word comes in many ^^er^t shapes from 
the same mouth. Those in which th ocetir^ are pto>> 
ticularly liaUe to mutation. Take for eicampfo Am 
word therp. Besides the correct prcmmieiatioii, 
which they sometimes give ^ — we hare ^'thah," and 
''dah," and '^deyah." The variati<Mis of H^ are 
** dat" and " 'at." They seem to have an especial 
dislike to the use of the letter r, and scaarceiy ever 
sound it but at the beginning of words. 

Instead of names to distinguish them, they are 
better known as " Mr. Reed's Bob"--^'< Mr. Jones's 
Ned," Sic, But ii 4here be two of the same name 
npon the same plantation, each has a prenomen de- 
rived from his appearance or oecixpatio&. On 

W 's property, for instance, there were no lass 

dian six Toms; vi2., Little fom, the overgrown 
author of the jeremiad about <'Mr. Reed cow"— -Big 
Tom. so called, because, being older than the o<her, 
he was, many years ago, larger — ^Lame Tom — 
Ploughman Tom — House Tom— and Betty's Tom. 

Feeling disposed to witness a com-shuckiilg, I 
left the house, and guided by a negro boy was {daced, 
at my request, in a situation from which I oodd see 
and hear all that was gding forward, myself unseen. 

About eighty or a hundred men were seated around 
a huge heap of com, tearing off the husk, and throw- 
ing the denuded ears into spots where t&ey were at 
once separate from the corn-pile, so called par ex- 
uVence, and convenient to ^e operators. On the 
summit of the pile, sat a person, sekcted for his skill 
m improvisation, who gave Out a line in a sort of 
rapid chant, at the end of which the whole patty 
joined in a chorus. The poet seemed to have no 
fixed object in view, but to sing. He passed from one 
subject to another without regard to connexion. I 
have retained in memory the following lines, which 
may serve to give some idea of their style of com- 
position They seldom use the sign of the pos^ 
sessive ease : — 

''Oh, Jenny gone to New-town, 

Chorus, Oh, Jenny gone away ! 
She went becaase she would n*t stay, 
Oh, Jenny gone away! 
She run'd aw«y, a&* I kaow why^ 



Oh, Jenny gone away! 
For she went a'ter Jones's Bob. 
Ob, J^nny! dec. 
Mr. Norton, good ole man. 

Oh? &c. 
Treats his niggeia mighty well. 
Oh! dbc. 

Young Tim Baniet no great thing. Oh ! Ac. 

Never say, come take a dtam. Oh! d^c. 

Master gi's as plenty meat, Oh ! &c. 

Mighty apt to fo'git de drink« Oh! d^c." 

After ruttniog on. in this way for ten or fifteen 
minutes, any one of the company who may be so 
disposed, strikes in at the top of his voice with % 
now tune. The hftit is not lost on the leader, who 
immediately adopts as well as he caa, his words to 
the air^ if snoh it maybe called, and moves on with 
perfect readiness in the same tambling style, ^ con* 
teitming both rhjrme and metre. By the by, it ia 
curious to see how they get over any difiieul^ about 
adapting their unequal lines to the tune. The latter 
is a bed of Procmstos. If the verse be too short, 
some wevd is dwelt upon mitil the measure of tjmo 
is filled — ^if there be more than enough, the redun- 
dant syllables, sometimes to the number of duee or 
femr, are run rapidly through upon one note. 

Ajs old ■•gre regulated the movements of the bot- 
tle, btit the vigilaaoo o^ ** Undle Abraham" could 
not entirdy prevent exoesa, as was msnifested by 
an occasional burst of wild shrieks from some of tfa^ 
party. 

The shnckiBg costinaed until about eleven o'clock, 
at which time they all retired to a very plentifol sup* 
per; and I could not perceive next morning, that 
dieir exeitions either in singing or drinking had done 
mueh damage. They were all airayed in their best, 
clean and cheerfrd. 

• «*««« ♦^ 
18th. Negroes ave the moat uncmnpnmising aria- 
toerats in creation. For a <* gent'man" they enter- 
tain the pfofoondest respect. With a for differoat 
eye, however, do they regaid those whom they term 
'* po' white foUuL" For these ihey fed a perfect 
contempt, which extends itself die seccmd and third 
generation* If, by good fortune or successful ex«r^ 
tion, one of this class shall have placed himself in 
a mora elevated poaitien in society, and should by 
sny means ofifend a negro, his remaik is— ** Tain no' 
mo' 'an anybody could 'spec'. He lamt it when be 
was graveUin' taters for he daddy dinner."—" He ain 
no body, but ele Jack Smilh'a son whah uaeto keynh 
[carry] oshters about to sell— «a' now ha put's on all 
dese ars !"*--*< £f nqr skin wa'n't black, I'dnudce a bet- 
ter gei^man 'an he is.''— <^'£f I wsfn't no better off '«n 
hia daddy waa, I'd agree to be drownded." 

Hwiv attachment to the {amities in which tbe^r 
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hare bedli bom and bred, is often truly siuprking. 
Any good or OTil whksk happens to *^ Blaotery'' " Mia- 
aes," *'Masa Henryt" or any of *^de cbildna," ex- 
cites or depresaea them aa though it were their own. 

It often happens that the more carefnl among 
Uiem, not only accumulate a non^r of litde lun- 
riea, but keep alwaya on hand a amali atock ^ ready 

money. W haa a alave, who ia a waiter in a 

tavern in the town of , about twenty miles 

diatant* He ia now here on a visit to hia wife. In 
reply to some inquiiiea about his situation, he said-— 
^ I makes a rule, air, alwaya to be perlite, anJ the 
conaequence is, that when any gent'man I waita on 
ia gwine away, he aaya to me, aay he, Andrew, I 
mua'n't ibrgit you, my good feller, aaya he ; lisre's a 
half a dollar. So on wid another, I alwaya has a 
plenty o' money, an' my wife don't have no trouble 
to raise no hogs, an' aitch like. ' I buya all her ba- 
con, an' ahe drinka her tea, an' her coffee every 
day ; an' ahe haa I don't know how many dreaaea — 
calliker and ailk, same as a lady." 

I inquired if he was sometimes whipped. He 
drew himself up, obviously something wroth — " No 
body ever totch my back, sir, excep' my daddy an' 
mammy, when I was a little ahaver about knee* 
high." 

The articles they bring to market are chiefly 
quails taken in trap, chickens, ducks, eggs, £sh, 
brooms, shuck-mats, and atraw hata of their crwn 
manvfaeture, honey gathered from their own apiaries, 
and from the hive of the wild bee, and sn endless 
variety of fruit, which this climate produces in the 
most lavish abundance. Many of them are mechan- 
icks, and employ their leisure in making fer sale ar- 
ticles proper to their several calKngs, such as tubs, 
shoes, baskets, &c. 

I have lost no opportunity of observing the rela- 
tion winch exists here between master and slave, 
and am now aatisfied that my previoualy formed no- 
tiona were very erroneoua. Profound respect on 
our part, is most generally met by kindly considera- 
tion on the other : and protection and dependance, 
here as elsewhere, beget confidence and aifeation. 



FOREST WORSHIP.— W. G. Si 

The teacher of a faith aa aimple aa perauaaive, 
waa about to address them,. in the secluded grove 
druidically conceived for its present purpose. The 
venerable oaks, a goodly and thick-clustering assem- 
blage, forming a circle around, had left an opening 
in the cenbe,^concealed from the eye, except when 
fairly penetrated by the apectator. Th«r branches 
meeting above afforded a roof, leaa regular and 
gaudy, indeed, but far more gnuid, majeatick, and, 
we may add, becoming, for purposes like the present, 
than the dim and decorated cathedral, the workman- 
ship of human hands Its appliGalaoAtothdaiise, at 



tUs time, recalled ibicftfy to Ae mM bfthe youtb, 
the foims and festuwi of diat priiidtiTe worship, 
when Ihe trees bent with gentfe tsmamam above the 
heada of the rapt woishi^iers, sad a visible Deity 
dweh in the almdowed vi^eya, and whispered an 
aiispieioaa acceptance of their devotions in every 
braeae. He amid not he^ aoknowledging, as, in- 
deed, mnst an who have ever biaen under me inflo- 
enoe of each a aceaw, test in thia, move properiy and 
peziectiy than in any other teo^e, may the a^nrit of 
man tecogniae and hold familiar and free conveise 
with the apirit of hia Creator. There, indeed, widi- 
out much effort of the imaginatien, ndgfat be beheld 
the pieseDt God; the trees, hills, and vvles, the wild 
ftower and the mormuri ng weter, all the ynakoi his 
hands, attesting hia powei*, keeping ttieir purpoae, 
and obeying, inthout acrople, the oMer of thoae sesr 
aoiia, for &e sphere and operation ef which he 
originally deaignod &em. 

They are mote lessoners ; and ^e etample which, 
in the progress of their existence, year after year, 
they regularly exhibit, might well persuade the more 
responsible represenjkative of the same power, the 
propriety of a like obedience. The derations com- 
menced with a hymn, two lines of #hich, at a time, 
havintf been read and repeated by ihe preacher, fur- 
nished a guide to the congregation ; the female por- 
tion generally uniting to sing, in a style doubly ef- 
fective fnaa the utter abaence of dl ornament in the 
mnaick. The sinins were Just anoh as the old 
sheoherds, out among the hills, tending their ehasgea, 
might have been heard to pour Ibrth, ahnost uncon- 
sciously, to that Qod who somettines condescended 
to walk akmg with them. After tiiia was over, the 
preacher rose, and read, widi a voice ss dear ss un- 
affected, the twenty-third Psalm of David, the im»- 
ges of which are bonowed chiefly from the life ia 
uie wilderness, and weie thexefae not nnsmted to 
&e ears of those to whom they were now addressed. 

Without proposing any one portion of thia per- 
formance aa a text or sulnect for commentary, he de- 
livered a diacourae, aimply fiUii^ out, for the benefit 
of thoae about him, thoae beautiful portraita of a 
good ahepherd and a guardian God, wMch the Paalm 
had famished ready to his hands. He spoke of the 
dependance of the creature^instaaeed^ ae it is daily, 
by a dionsand waats and exigenoiea, for which, un- 
less by the care and underdie coontsniaee of Prov- 
idence, he oould never of himself provide. He nar- 
rated the dangers of the forest, imaging by this figure 
the maxes snd mysteries of Ufe ; &s difficoily, nay, 
the almost utter impossibility, unless by his ssaction, 
of procuring sustenance and of. counteracting those 
innumemble incidents by fbll and flood, winch, in a 
single moment, defeat die eaves of the burner and 
the husbandman, setting at naught his industry, de- 
stroying his fields and catde, blighting hia cropa, and 
tearing up wiA the wing of the hiniieaae even the 
cottage which givea abater to hia fitile ones. He 
dwelt largely and long upon thoae numberlesa and 
audden eventa in the progreaa of life and human 
circumstances, over which, as they can neither be 
foreseen nor combated by man, he has no control , 
and appealed for him to the Great Shepherd, who 
alone could do both. Having shown the necessity 
of snch an appeal and reference, he next proceeded 
to de8CipR)e the gracious willingness which had at 
all timet been manifoated by the Creator, 10 exteai 
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die raqoirad pfotoction. He adverted to the tetvoes 
of all the palriaicha in aapporl of hia podtiiiii ; aad 
amgling oni iammienble ioatanoee of thie deecrip- 
tioii« confidently aeeored them, from theee enaaqdea, 
that the aame Shepheid wae not unwillingto pnyride 
for them in like manner. Under hie protection, he 
aasured them, ^^eyahoold not want." He dilated 
at length, and with a graeefol dext^Hty, upon the 
tmtha, the simple and mere truths of God's profi- 
dence, and the history of his people, imbodied by 
DsTid in the beautiful strain which he had read 
them. It was poetry, indeed, sweet poetiy ; bnt it 
was the poetry of truth and not of fiction. Did not 
history sustain its erery particular ? Had not the 
Shepherd made them to lie down in green pastnres ; 
had he not led them beside the still waters ; restored 
he not their souls ; did he not lead them, for his 
name's sake, in the paths of nghteonsnesa, and 
thouf^ at length they walked through the ralley 
where death had cast his never-departing shadow, 
was he not with them still, keeping them even from 
the fear of evil ? He furnished them with the rod 
and stafiT; he prepared the repast for them, eren in 
the presence of their enemies ; he anointed their 
heads with oil, and blessed them with quiet and 
abundance, until the cup of their prosperity was 
running over ; until they even ceased to doubt that 
goodness and mercy shoidd follow them all the da3rs 
of their life ; and, with a proper consciousness of 
the source whence this great good had arisen, they 
determined, with the spirit not less of wise than of 
worthy men, to foUow his guidance, and thus dwell 
in the house of the Lord iar ever. 

Such did the dd man describe the fortunes of the 
old patriarchs to have been ; and such, having first 
entered into like obhgations, and pursuing them with 
the same fond fixedness of purpose, did he promise 
should be the fortunes of all who then listened to his 
voice. As he proceeded to his peroration, he grow 
wanned with the bioad and boundless subject before 
him, and his declamation became alike bold and 
beautiful. All eyes were fixed upon him, and not a 
whisper from the still murmuring woods which 
girded them in, was peroeptible to the senses of that 
pleased and listening assembly. The .services of 
the morning wero closed by a paraphrase, in part, 
of the psalm from which his dbcourse had been 
drawn ; and as this performance, in its present 
shape, is not to be found, we believe, in any of the 
books devoted to such puiposes, it is but fair to con- 
clude that the old man, not unwilling, in his prof^ 
sion, to emipkj every engine for the removal of all 
stubbornness from the hearts of those he addressed, 
sometimes invoked poetry to smile upon his devo- 
tions, and wing his aspirations for the desired flight. 

SHEPHERD'S HYMN, 

Oh, wh«n I TOve the desert watte, and 'neath the hoc eanpan^ 
Tlie Lord ehall be my shepherd than, be will not let me want ; 
He'll lead me where the pastures are of so/t and shady green, 
And where the gentle waters rove, the quiet hills between. 



And when the sayags. shall pursnei and in his grasp I ainh, 
He will prepare the feast for me. and brinf the cooling dnnk, 
And ssTe me harmteas from his hands, and sttengthen me fai toil, 
And bless my home and oottagp Isndsi and crown my head with 
oit 

Whh such a Shqihesi to protect, to guide and gnatd me atilL 
And bless my heart wtdi every good, and keeplirom every ill; 
Surely I shall not turn aside, and scorn his kindly carei 
Bm keip the pstfa he points DM Ml, aad dwaU Ar ever Ibfts. 



EXTRACT FROM A LECTDSEi 
DeiivwBdbsiBW theMiriismAs' InrttiB% Nsw Y«k, lga> 

BT O. C TIBPLAVCB^ SSO. 

The incidental mention of the ultimate advsntages 
derired by the art of navigation from the Iriwurs of 
Dollond, suggests to my mind another ittnstration, 
and recaUs the name of John Smkaton. He was 
by regular trade a philosophical instrument maker ; 
but his active mind had taken a broad range of ra- 
tional curiosity and emplo3anent, embracing almost 
every thing in science or art that could throw light 
on mechanir4il contrivance. His inventions of this 
sort were very numerous and ingenious, but his solid 
fame rests chiefly iroon the erection of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. Its site was one of the utmost 
consequence to the naval and commercial marine of 
Great Britain, and, indeed, of the world. As it was 
to be placed on a reef of rocks» far from the main 
land, and exposed to the whole force of the waves 
of the Atlantick, the building of a durable edifice 
tliere had baflled the skill of the ablest architects. 

At that period, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, that branch of marine constmetion which re- 
lates to piers, moles, artificial harbours, breakwaters, 
d^c, was far from that scientifick development it 
has since received, and which it in no small degree 
owes to Smeaton himself. The commissioners for 
rebuilding the lighthouse, aware of the difficulties 
they had to encounter, reported that this was not an 
undertaking for a mere architect, however skilful, 
but required the talent of some one eminent for gen- 
eral mechanical skill and contrivance. 

Smeaton was selected. His plan was wholly 
original, having been suggested inmiediately by the 
consideration of the means used by Nature to give 
durability to her works, aad taking the model of 
strength and resistance to the elements which she 
had given in the trunk of the oak.* The execution 
corresponded with the boldness and perfection of 
the fiiet conception. 

There are few narratives of more intense interest 
or varied instruction than his own account of this 
great work, which is among my earliest and most 
vivid recollections of this sort of reading. I will 
not attempt to mar it by a meager abstract. It is 
enough lo say that this noble efibrt of mechanical 
genius, thus grained upon and made part of the rocky 
bottom of the sea, and resisting the immense might 
of the ocean, which it faces, has never befen sur- 
passed or improved upon, but has been the model or 
guide of numerous subsequent worits of marine con- 
struction of great excellence and unbounded utility. 
The ancient Pharaohs of Egypt, in the pride of 
conquest, or the vain hope of immortality, exhausted 
the labours of millions of slaves to rear immense 
pyramids and tall and huge granite obelisks. The 
imperial Trajan, ^e most illustriotis name of Rome, 



• *<The building," savs one of Smeaton'a biographers, "ib 
modelled on the trunk oi an oak, which spreads out in a Bleep- 
ing curve near the roots, so as to eive breadth arid strength to 
ana then agahi swells out as it 



its base^ dinrinishes as it rises, a 
head,-t 
.^ ^ iughs. ifese bouffh 8 are represented 
by a broad curved solid stone cornice, the enect of wMch is to 



approaches to the bushy head,- toove room for the strong in^ 

serdon of the principal boughs. T^se ' ' 



throw off the heavy seai^ which; when thns suddenly checked, 
fly up, as is said by eye-witnesses^ fifty or a hundred feet above 
the top of the building, and are thus prevented striking and in- 
juring the lantern containing the Ughts, though for the moment 
— •-^- it all "" 
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alter the loss of her liberties, decorated bis foram 
with ibat magnificent colunm wbick still bears bis 
own name, and upon wbicb the sculptor iavisbed bis 
art, to commemorate tbe victories of its ibimder over 
the Oaciaa barbarians, as tbey were c^led; that is 
to say, over a race of free and brave men, who bad 
strayed for tbeir liberties against tbe grasping ty- 
ranny of Rome, with a courage and talent wort% of 
a better fate. 

Napoleon, whose sublime genius and grand aspi- 
rations were yet unbaj^ily aUoyed by so great an 
admixture of the meaner ambition of ordinaiy kings 
and conquerors, reared, in bis own ca{Mtal, the lofty 
brazen column of his victories, cast from aitilleiy 
won on the bloody fields of Marengo* and Jenna, and 
Austerlits. Upon that vast bronze, the veteran com- 
panions of his glories can behind, in bold relief, the 
storied images t>f tbeir campaigns, their toils, and 
tbeir exploits, and those of their chief and their 
hero. 

But in the eye of sober reason, how poor and 
how vam are these monuments of pride, of power, 
of glory, and even of genius, when compared to the 
solitary, seagirt, unadorned Atlantick tower, which 
perpetuates we name, the talent, and the unambitions 
labours of John Smeaton ! The glories of the con- 
querors have vanished like the morning mist. Their 
conquests and their empires have crumbled into dust ; 
but Uie Eddystone tower stands firm amidst the tem- 
pest and the uproar of the ocean; and there, and 
wherever else its form is imitated and its principles 
applied, as on our own coasts and on the shores of 
our western lakes, it throws its broad light across 
the storm and the gloom, giving safe^ to the mari- 
ner, and guiding thai commerce which, making the 
natural riches of every climate the common proper^ 
of all, is surely destined to bind together the whole 
family of man in the mutual and wi&ing interchange 
c£ art, and learning, and science, and monln, and 
freedom. 



AMERICAN RAIL, 



In Virginia, called, the '' Sora" or ** Soarer," and 
in South Carolina, tho Coot, ^ is a bird," says Wili^u, 
'^ whose history is involved in profound mystery. 
No one can detect the first moment of arrival ; yet 
all at once, the reedy shores, and grassy marshes of 
our large rivers swarm with them, thousand^of them 
being sometimes found within the sp^ce of a few 
acres. These, when they do venture on wing, seem 
to fly so feebly, and in such short, fluttering flights 
among the reeds, as to rend^ it highly improbable 
to most people that they could possibly make their 
way over an extensive country. Y$i, am iks first 
smart frost that occurs, the tohoU suddstdy distq^ear^ 
as if they had never heenP 

With re^urd to the disappearance of this bird, 
which has been a subject of so much speculation 
among Ornithologists, and so much inquiry among 
all the lovers of the science of Natural History, we 
are happy to be able to throw some light, through 
the kind attention of a correspondent in Virginia: — • 



To tbe Editor of the Ftmily ] 

Sir — ^It is well known that the " Soarer," •« Bora," 
or ^ Rail** — ^for b;^ all three names is it known— dis- 
appears on the night of the first hard frost, although 
the marshes may be alive with them up to that time ; 
and is not seen again until the succeeding autumn. 
*' What becomes of it T is a questimi which has 
been repeated until people are tired of adung it 
Thar they are not migrating is clear, I think, not only 
from the facty that they are at that season too fat to 
fly more than fifteen or twenty 3raids, but, because 
they are never seen passing through the country. 
It has been suggested, that they move in the night 
only : but they would hardly move without having 
in view some ultimate place of rest ; and there they 
would probably be found, even though Ihey might 
not be seen on the passage. 

I had often heard that they had been found buried 
in the mud, but never until now» did the information 
come in an authentick form: A gentleman of this 
state, upon whose veracity every reliance may be 
placed, informed me a short time since, that he had 
seen them turned up by the spade in draining a 
marsh r and the enclosed letter from St. Leger L. 
Carter, Esq., of Cleve, King George county, Va., 
will show that they breed here. 

I am no Ornithologist, and cannot therefore judge 
whether this mfonnation be valuable or not. But if 
upon examination, you think it worth any thing, and 
it should be one of those subjects which come within 
the intention of your Magazine, you are at liberty to 
give it to your readers in what shape you please. 

" I send you by the steam-boat Rappahannock, a 
Sora's neat. You know it has been long a desideratum 
in Omidiology, to ascertain what becomes of tbe Sora, 
vdien it suddenly disappekurs at this season of the year ; 
and whence it comes when it as suddepily appears in 
our marshes about the 25th of August or 1st of Septem- 
ber, That it does not go away like other birds of pas- 
sage, is rendered probable by the faetof its being so 
fat, that it can fly but a short distance : and that it eer- 
taiAly breeds in our marshes, is proved by the discovery 
of this nest On the 8th of the present month, my 
nephew Mr. Landon Carter, and Mr. Henry Allison, 
of Madison county, were on a shooting exeofsion, and 
the former gentleman found tbe nest attached to the 
vrild oat, about three feet fkom the ground, with two 
yoang ones and an egg in it On examining the young, 
no doubt was entertained of their being the Sora. 
They resembled in every respect the parent bird j and 
the egg is wh<^ly unlike that of any bird I have ever 
- seen, being smaller than a sparrow egg, and of a choco- 
late colour. The nest was attached to the oat after 
the maimer of the homming->bird's, and the entrance, 
which was at the side, was definded from the weather 
by a slight projection. The height at which it was 
suspended, wf. \ jued and deaigi|ed to be above the high- 
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est tide. It 10 BMdA of Ae yriii mt^gntm^ and tht 

^^ A (u^e^ proof tbi|t this bird breods in our nuuEsheSj 
w foui^d in our bayyig ](illed it in all the yarious sta- 
ges of its existence, from the unfledged nestling to the 
King Sora, ^s he is called, which appears to be die 
male bird, Und is more than twice the size of the fe- 
male. 

'^ Kneiwing yaosr fondness for curioiis inqoirf , I send 
JM the nest and its egg $ and regret that the young 
ones wm.killed^ and thrown away. 
" Very affeoMonately, yours, 

"ST. LBG15R L. CARTER, 

«29th Septeinber, 1835." 



HATVKM* IUST<»IY OF CAOUTCHOUCK.* 

Sometiftic within the last twelTc years, an indi- 
vidual brought from Para^ a port in Brazil, into Bos- 
ton or Salem, a sm^l number of Indian rubber shoes. 
It proved for tho sailor, a profitable adventure, and 
induced him in a second voyage to impart a larger 
number. The suocess ef these small beginnings, 
induced otihers to enter the business, which has been 
constantly increasing, until, in 1832, it is computed 
that there were 500,000 pairs of Indian rubber 
shoes imported into the United States. Thus, has 
a substance, once extremely expensive, and restrict^ 
ed to the sole use of erasing pencil marks, become 
an almost indispensable article of wearing apparel ; 
and accessible to all classes, on account of its cheap- 
ness and abundance. 

The caoiitchouck,or gum elastick, which is brought 
to this conntry, is the pfoduct of two trees, the 
" heavea caautchouch" and the ^^jatropa elastica^ 
which grow spontaneously in several provinces of 
Brazil Para is the chief depot of the article, and 
I believe the sole {daoe of export. It is also de- 
tained from several trees in the East Indies ; but it 
is scarcely ever brought thence to this country, and 
certainl}^ never in large quantities. 

The local name, in Para, of the tree which af- 
ibnls the caoutchoiick, is "jmw de ^tringaP It at- 
tains the height of an ordinary New England white 
eak, and is represented as decidedly handsome. 
The juice as it flows from the tree, is called " laite 
de seringa^ The ^m is procured and manufactured 
by native Indians, m the following manner : — Every 
morning, generally before sunrise, the trees are 
tapped, by making an incision through the bark, and 
a short distance in the wood, with a hatchet. A cup 
of moist clay is then i^astered upon the tree, just 
below the wound : so thai the Jniu as it issues from 
the tree, is eflbctually arrested. In this manner, 
about flevenity trees are put under contribution by one 
individi;uil.. Generally, in four hours after the sun 
is risen, the juice stops flowing, and it is hastily 
collected, by skilfully detaching the Up iVom the tree, 
apd pouring its contents into a calabash. 

From the above number of seventy trees about 
four quarts of juice are coUeeted, whieh are suffi- 
cient for the raanufacttti^e of thiee pairs of men's 
shoes of ov^inaiy size and thickness. The making 
o'[ shoes and vSX .otiisr aitides, is covmenced imme- 
diatfidy «ii the jnice b^g collected. Sh«es are 

* Indiatt robber. 



moulded upon lasts sent out from this eoimfiy fai 
that purpose. The lasts are provided wi^ a haadloi 
at the top and near the heel, and are «meared over 
with a thin coat of clay. Other articles are formed 
upon patterns ef clay, which are foahioiisd by the 
rude aittat, sometimes witb considerable taste ; but 
oftener in the most grotesque figures. The juice in 
dipped up in small (paatilies, and pourod over the 
forms, which are then held over a dense sinoke a 
few seconds. Another coat of iuioe is applied and 
smoked ; and so on successively, until a sufficient 
thickness js obtained. Twenty-five or thirty coats 
are necessary for a shoe of common thickness. The 
aiticlss,in tlus stale, are phw^ed in a dry situation (or 
twen^-^nr hours, when tl^y will have acquired 
sufficient consistency to receive the figured impress 
sions with which thi^ ar» usually ornamented. 
These impressions are nMde by engraved blocks, 
prepared in this country. During i^e twenty-four 
hours that the articles are drying, they are covered 
with a oopioiis osoislnffe. This spontaneous sepa- 
ration o£ the more liquid portions of the juice, and 
the ooagtdation of another an4 by far the greatest 
pornoQ, tdces place even when, the juice is received 
into bottles and carefi^ protected frqm^ access of 
air. From this cause,. all atfempts to transport it to 
different parts in an unaltered condition have failed. 
I have several bottles which were prepared with the. 
utmost, care, and the contents cSf some of which 
were combined, with various solvents ^ but in every 
one the juice has separated into the liquid and co- 
agulaUe portions. 

The natives are extremely Ibnd of sipping the 
fresh ImU; and I am informed by the gentleman 
from whoB many of the above particulars were ob- 
tained, and whdbe^reracity is unquestionable, that it 
is a palatable beverage, resembling in taste, as nvich 
as it does in appearance, cow's iretsh milk. 

The smoke which is indispensable in the making 
of Indian rubber articles, is procured from the com- 
bustion of a species of nut ; and the natives insist 
that the smoke from no other article will answer the 
purpose. 

The caoutohouck trees are tapped every other day, 
and are said to yield a better jtdce, and in greater 
quantities, after having it drawn from ^em a number 
of years. The larees yield mostnhundatHly during 
the wet season; but the juice is of an infc^qur 
quality. 

Since the gum elastick has become abundant and 
cheap, it has been applied to a variety of new uses; 
for which its peotdiar chymical and mechanical 
properties adminiUy adapt it. It is well known that 
cloth is now covered with a thin coat of it, from 
which garments are made absolutely water-proof; 
and during the few storms that we have had, the 
past summer, groups of individuais might, be seen 
ohul in their ehisticfe mail ; appaimidy aibout as much 
annoyed by the rain, as a flock of ducks. More re- 
cently, the caoutchouck has been so skilfully applied 
within the meshes of the cloth or between tlie pieces, 
that there is no appearance ef it externally, i have 
seen what appeared to be a tube of ordinary cotton 
cloth,, wlncih^when filled with water^ even subjected 
to the hy^ostatick pressure of a column four feet 
high, proved absolutely impervioi^s to the liquid. 

Sdendfick Tracts. 
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(Contumed from p. 207.) 

The commencement of the Untk period is dated 
at the Hegira» or Flight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
A. D. 622. This impostor, favoured by the pecu- 
liarly degraded state of the civilized world, made 
extensive conquests, and spread his doctrines by the 
power of the sword. 

The empire of the Saracens extended almost as 
widely as that of the Romans had doj^e ; but its du- 
ration was transitory, and it fell to pieces soon after 
the death of its founder. 

The dissensions that took place among the suc- 
cessors of Mahomet so weakened their power, that 
the Turks, a tribe of the Huns, took advantage of 
their imbecility to establish their authority ; imd to 
facilitate this, they embraced the religion of the 
vanquished. 

In this period the popes began to assume tempo- 
ral power ; they had before asserted their supremacy 
in Uie Church, but they now insisted upon being 
considered as sovereign princes. 

The tenth period likewise witnessed the con- 
quests of Charlemagne ; but at his death his vast 
empire being divided among his sons, bloody Ivars 
arose, and Europe, convulsed from one extremity to 
the other, seemed like one vast field of battle. 

In Britain, the Danes, Saxon, and Normans, suc- 
cessively made conquests. In Germany and Italy, 
the conquests between the emperours and the popes 
desolated some of the finest countries in the world. 
The mind can scarcely form any idea of times more 
calamitous. 

The eleventh period commences with those wars 
called the " Crusades," undertaken at the instigation 
of the popes, to recover Judea, or the Holy hand, 
from the dominion of the Saracens. Vast multi- 
tudes poured down from every part of Europe to the 
conquest of Palestine, of which but few ever return- 
ed to their native land. 

In the East, the conquests of Jenghiz Khan were 
rapid and extensive ; and after him Tamerlane car- 
Tied his victorious arms over many countries. But 
the vast dominions of both these conquerors were 
divided into petty states after their death. 

It would swell the limits of this article were we 
barely to mention the important events that have oc- 
curred in this period ; suffice it to observe, that the 
Eastern Roman, or Greek empire, was dissolved by 
the taking q^ Constantinople by the Turks. 

America was discovered. The Moors were expell- 
ed from Spain. A revolution took place in England, 
in which its mmiarch, Charles I. was put to death ; 
and another in France, more recently, in which 
Louis XYI. experienced the same fate. 

This period is remarkable for astonishing discov- 
eries in the arts and sciences. Gunpowder, print- 
ing, the telescope, clock and watch-making, aeros- 
tation, the art' of procuring light from gas, the 
power and uses of steam; and a thousand other 
useful and truly valuable inventions distinguish this 
period, as some of the most beneficial to mankind 
of any on record. 

The general history of the world may also be di- 
vided into two great parts, called ancient and mod- 



ancient precedes our Lord, and contains 4004 yean, 
or forty centuries, according to the Hebre^i^ system; 
many calculations, however, differ from the Hebrew 
— «uch as the Samaritan, which is computed to be 
4305 years, or forty-three centuries ; and the Septua- 
gint, 4270 years, or forty-two centuries ; yet the- 
Hebrew, being the Scripture account, is that which 
is most genersJly followed* 

Ancient history may be subdivided into sacred 
and profane. The sacred, which treats of the works 
of God, and of his favourite people, includes forty 
centuries; from the Creation to Christ, and receives 
its authority from the Bible. It is divided into two 
parts, the Old Testament, closing 430 years before 
the birth of our Saviour ; and the New Testament, 
closing with the Revelation of St. John the Divine. 

Profane history is shorter than the sacred, by 
seventeen centuries, because it began that number 
of years after the creation ; and we have an account 
of it only from tradition. It includes twenty4hree 
centuries, which may be divided into three parts or 
periods ; namely, the uncertain, containing five cen- 
turies; the fabidous, ten; and the historical, a hap- 
py period, in which that science began to be written 
and established upon more certain authority, includ- 
ing five centuries. 

In order to facilitate the knowledge of history, 
the world is divided into different ages as given in 
the beginning of this chapter. 

OBOCBYATlOmi Oir UUTOBT, ABOWKBUSD TO TOITiro BTOPBim. 

History is among the most agreeable and instmc- 
tive exercises to which young students can apply 
themselves ; for it at once gives them an acquaint- 
ance with characters and events, and a familiartiy 
with all the world. It not only gratifies that love of 
the heroick and the grand, which is inherent in our 
nature, but also, by setting before us what has hap- 
pened in the world, prepares us to comprehend and 
bear whatever may happen to ourselves. There 
cannot, oonsequenUy, be a more important branch 
of knowledge, than that which forms the judgment 
as to the sort of reading upon which the hours of 
relaxation may be occupied. 

It too often happens that the desire, whether nat- 
ural or acquired, which most young persons have for 
reading, is so far from being converted into the ex 
tremely beneficial instrument of good, which it might 
be, that, in fact, it becomes . a cloak for vacuity of 
mind, and a source of insignificance and ignorance, 
which, once rooted, nothing can uproot. History, 
abounding with stupendous achievements and aston- 
ishing viqissitudes, and every way calculated to direct 
as wen as to instruct the student, is too frequentiv 
read as a forced task ; and the leisure hours which ' 
history <raght delightfully, as well as profitably, to oc- 
cupy, are worse uan wasted upon the frivolous oi 
fanciful rubbish of a circulating library. No works 
of fiction can be at all comparable to authentick his- 
tory and the generality of those which fill the shelves 
of the circulating library are calculated, by their 
unnatural incidents and characters, and their wild 
and utterly impossible events, to fill the minds of 
their readers with ridiculous notions, to disgust them 
with real life, and to pave the way to innumerable 
and terrible errours. Our young friends may safely 
rely upon our correctness in assuring them, that, if 
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an imposed ta8k,they wiU, in tracing the causes ani^ 
restdts of erents, and the chaiacteis connected with 
them, not merely stock their minds with the most 
valnable species of human knowledge, but derive 
from the perusal of every volume of histoiy more 
exquisite pleasure, than from reading a cart-load of 
^-told and ridiculous fictions. 




BOTANY. 

(Continued from p. 212i) 

Those leaves of water-plants which grow entirely 
under water, are geneially cut into long Unear seg- 
ments: while those which float on the surface are 
formed like other leaves ; Ex. : water ranunculus, 
featherfoil, and most others. 

There are some plants with leaves very curiously 
formed, which cannot be referred to any of the fore* 
going. Of these, the most singular 
ure the Nepenthes, .an East Indian 
plant; the Sarracenia,* dtc. The 
stalk is hollowed out at the end into 
a small cup, and the lamina of the 
leaf forms a cover to it. This pitcher is generally 
filled with a pure water distilled into it from the 
plant, and insects are often found drowned in the 
fluid. 

Generally the two halves of the leaf, one on eac& 
side of the midrib, are alike, or the leaf is symmetri-^ 
etU; but this is not the case in many, as may be 
seen in those of the nightshade, &c., and more obvi- 
ously in the Begonia, me leaves of which are inegu« 
lar or oblique. 

Oh many plants the leaves differ in form in dififer- 
ent parts of it ; thus, the rooi-ieiwes^ or those spring- 
ing from the stem just above the toot, are lyrnte in 
the Belleisle cress, while the stem4e<wes are obo- 
▼ate: on the common horseradish, the radical or 
root leaves are oblong and crenate, the stem-leaves, 
lanceolate and entire. 

In the common bellflower, the radical leaves are 
round, the stem-leaves linear. The former generally 
die off early, and are not often seen ; hence, begin- 
nets are surprised at the speeifiek name given to it 
(Campanula rotundifolia)^ which means round-leaved. 

On the common ivy, leaves of two forms are com- 
monly found. 

On the black oak {Qnercus ntgra}^ a North Ameri- 
can tree, there are leaves of three forms, one obo- 
▼ate and entire, another obovate and sinualed, and 
the third lyrate. 
;•' A South American plant, called on that account 

7.^1^ heierophyUa, or irrBguhr4eaved^ has six differ- 
eflt forms of leaves; and many other examples 
might be given. 

Many plants have no leaves at all, their ofilce be- 
ing performed by some other part peculiarly formed 
for that pui^se. It requires accurate knowledge 
of the subject, to be able to understand whether audi 
plants have leaves or not 

The stem of the cactus, or prickly pear, swells 
out between the nodi, into ovate, fleshy, prickly 
masses, which look like leaves ; and hence, these 
plants are erroneously supposed to bear their flowers 

♦Thcw k a flgu» of thai plant on the n^thand oomflr of 
Hm «n0wriDg <m p. 180. 




on the edges of their leaves, though, in fact, they 
are leafless. The common dodder (Cuscuta euro- 
pasa)) has been already mentioned as a leafless plant. 

In the Lathyrus nissolia, an English plant, the 
stalk is flattened out, and looks like the leaf of a 
grass, but there is no real lamina. 

In another rare plant of the same tribe (Lathyrus 
aphaca), the place of the leaves is supplied by large 
9tipuhB, an appendage to the leaf which will be pres- 
ently described. 

In some plants the leaves axe only partially pro- 
duced, and look like scales on the stem, as on the 
common broomrape, the bird*8-nest orchis, and many 
others. 

At the foot of the stalk of the leaves of many 
plants, are found small leafy appendages called siipu' 
Ub ; which will be best understood by examines and 
observation. 

In the conmion dog-rose, the 
stipule grow for their whole 
length, along the sides of the 
stalk, one on each side of it. 
In the common rhuberb^ the 
stipulae form a sheath round the stem. 

Those of the sweet and everlasting pea, and other 
plants of that tribe, are shaped like half the head 
of an arrow. 

Those of die eommon meadowsweet are roundish, 
of the clover, oval, of the sweet violet, lanceolate^ and 
of the apple and pear, linear. 

They are commonly herbaceous in texture, but in 
the polygonum, and many other plants, they are 
membraneous. 

From, the mode of iheir growth in some plants, 
as in the coffee-tree, where they are produced be- 
tween opposite leaves on the stem, thev are consid- 
ered as accessory leaves ; but little is known about 
them. 

They are regarded as part of the leaf in botanical 
descripdons. Plants which possess them, are said 
to have stipulate leaves, those which have them not, 
are described as having exsHpulate leaves. 

The leaves of most plants possess a power of 
motion, which is the effect of what is termed trtUo' 
biUtyy or vitality ; and is, consequenUy, independent 
of any mechanical force i4>plied to thenL 

The most general exhibition of this motion is 
shown in the change of position of leaves during 
the night, and has been termed by Linnsus, th^ 
'* sleep of plants ; " it is easily observed in compound 
leaves. 

The leaflets of those of the acaq^ and other 
plants, droop on the approach of darkness, and rise 
up. with the retoming light;. in the bladder-senna 
the reverse takes place. But a more striking in- 
stance of voluntary motion is shown by the leaves 
of a Bengal plant, called Hedysarum gyrans; tiie 
two latere leaflets are in almost peii^taal action, 
turning abruptly and irregularly round on their stalks ; 
sometimes only one moves, while the other remains 
at rest ; the terminal leaflet moves up and down. 

The irritability of Uie double compound leaves of 
the Mimosa pudieai or sensitive plant, is still moro 
apparent. On the h^itest touch, the leaflets close 
themselves up in pairs ; if the blows be repeated, 
ih» secokidary stalks fdd upon the principal one, the 
whole leaf drops as if dying, and only resumes its 
itttund posikaon after some time has elapsed. 
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Heie, though the immediate cause of the motion 
IB mechanical, yet the mode in which the effect 
ahows itself, results from the vitality of the plant. 

TrayeDers describe the effect of w^lkin^^ through 
underwood composed of this plant as veiy singular, 
the plants seem to "wither at their approach, and to 
shrink from their presence ; for an injury so great as 
being trod on causes the whole leaf, which m their 
native woods is very large, to droop at once. 

The Dioniea, a North American plant, has leaves 
which can close together, by turning on the midrib 
as a hinge, and are covered with stiff, prickly hairs. 
No sooner does an insect alight on these, than the 
two halves fold together, and kill it. This plant is 
hence called Venus's flytrap.* 

The leaves of the simde w, so conmion on moist 
heaths in England, possess ihe same property in a 
less degree, but fmsdl flies may be often seen dead 
in them. 

The leaves of many plants are also afiected by 
the application of noxious vapours, or by minend 
and other poisons, which is a further proof of inita- 
fcility. 

But though there are few plants which manifest 
irritability in so great a degree as those abovemen-. 
tioned, yet all have the power of turning their leaves, 
to seek the light which is necessary to their growdi, 
if placed in too shady a situation. 

The leave's of those placed in a dark room, or in 
a cellar, will not only turn their upper sides towards 
the window, but their stalks will grow longer than 
they ordinarily dof in order to approach as near as 
possible to it. This has been observed by every 
one, of common geraniums, in such situations. 

The leaves of all trees and shrubs, after a certain 
time, fall off and are again renewed. In cold cli- 
mates this ''fall of Uie leaf^ generally takes place 
on the approach of winter, and as, during the rigour 
of that season, the plant is in a torpid state, the new 
leaves do not appear till the return of warmth with 
the spring. . 

Those plants, the leaves of which do not die off 
i|]l together, but are being successively renewed, so 
that they are never leafless, are called evergreens ; 
E;c.: juniper, laurel, fir, &c. 

Many plants are evergreens in wanner climates, 
that shed their leaves with us in winter ; as the or- 
ange, the oleander, and others. It is found that here, 
those alone are evergreens which have particular 
fluids formed in their bark or skin^ which defend 
them from the effects of cold ; as firs, pines, larch- 
es, &c. 

It is, therefore, most probable that severity of 
weather is the cause of the general shedding of 
their foliage among our forest trees and shrubs-; but 
all trees, in every climate, lose their leaves and re- 
new them. 

When the first grow, leaves are continuous, or in 
one piece with the stem ; but an articulatian is gen- 
erally formed at their junction, and whe^ this is 
completed, the leaf decays and falls. 

MAXIMS. 
Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 
Fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 
Friendship once, injured b forever lost. 

• There is a figure of thie plant in flie righthsnd cormrxif the 
sngraving on p. i80. 
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The Zodiack* is an imaginary zone or belt in the 
heavens, in which all the planets revolve in their 
orbits. Its breadth is reckoned differently by dif- 
ferent astronomers. It is generally made to extend 
from 8 to 10 degrees on each side of the ediptiekf 
the circle which the earth describes annually as 
seen from the sun, and which the sun appears to de« 
scribe as seen from the eartL 

The Zodiack is divided into 12 equal paits, called 
signs, and each sign contains 30 degrees, corre- 
sponding to the 12 months of the year. 

The signs of the Zodiack are the following :— 
1: Aries - - • ^ the Ram, 
* 3. Taurus- • - » the BuU. 

3. Gemini - - - n '^ Twins. 

4. Cancer- ^ - S ^he Crab, 
6. Leo - - - ^ ^ Lion. 

6. Virgo ^ ' ' itjl the Virgin. 

7. Libra • • - ^^ the Bakaice. 

8. Scorpio ' ' it[ the Scorpion. 

9. Sagittarius • t the Archer. 

10. Capricomus - "^ the Goat. 

11. Aquarius - - ^ tA^ Water-hearer. 

12. Pisces . - . ^ the Fishes. 
Besides these constellations in the Zodiack, the 

stars in every other part of the heavens are reduced 
into constellations of some figure to which it is sup- 
posed etich set of stars bears some resemblance. In 
the northern regions are 35 constellations, and in 
the southern 47 ; making in the whole, 94 constel- 
lations.f 

Besides the stars mentioned in the several con- 
stellations, there are a great number not included in 
any constellaticm, and Uierefore are called unformed 
stars. 

The total number of stars in the Zodiack is 1,016| 
in the whole of the constellations, 3,478. 

The characters of the signs seem to be imperfect 
hie A^yphical outlines of the creatures whose name 
they bear. Thus :— * 

T ia a sketch of the horns of the ram ; 

^ is the forepart of a bull's head ; 

n is a union of the heads of two kids , 

SB denotes the two foreclaws of a crab ; 

SI represents the head and tail of a lion, with his 
back rising into a kind of arch, as it is said to 
do when he is preparing to spring upon his 
prey; 

• The tenn Zodiack is derived fixxm the Greek word ^odian, tn 
animal, becauae moat of the conatellationa in it are the figures of 



t The andenta divided the Zodiack into the above 12 conatel- 
lationa in the following manner. They took a veaael with a email 
hole m the bottom, and haying filled it with water, au^red the 
aame to distil drop hj drop, into another veaael aet beneath to re- 
ceive it ; b^ginninigf at the moment when aome atar roae, and 
oontimiing until it roae the following night The water fiiUen 
down into the receiver they divided into 12 eonal parts ; and hav- 
ing two other email vpaaela in readineaa, each of them fit to con- 
tarn onepart, they again jioured all the water into the upper vea- 
ael, and obaerving ttw. riauag of aome atar in the SSodiack. they, at 
tibe aame time, aofiered the water to drop into one of the email 
veaaels; and aa aoon aa it waa fiiU they ahifted it, and aet an 
empty one in ita place; when each veaael waa Aill, they took notice 
wliat atar of the Zodiack roae^ and though this could not be done 
in one night, jret in many they obeerv«l the riamg of 12 atars 
or pointft by which they divided the Zodiack into 12 parts ^ 
FnooeosL 
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njn is the body of a virgin, with an ear of com in 
her left hand ; 

iss this is nothing more than the beam of a bal- 
ance ; 

fll is a slight sketch of the paws, long tail, and 
sting of a scorpion ; 

/ represents the arms of an archer or hunter ; 
* VS denotes the horns, back, and tail of a goat ; 

^ expresses a current of wat-*T , 

3£ is the pictui^e of two fishf;J> ied back to back. 

These several divisions of the "Zodiack are called 
signs, because they serve as marks to distinguish the 
sun's place in the ecliptick ; and their number was 
limited to twelve, because, during the sun's passage 
through the ecliptick, there are twelve lunations, 
which, it is probable, were the earliest methods in 



use for measuring time, except the alternate succes- 
sion of day and night. But, as twelve lunations are 
a few days shorter than the solar year, and as man- 
kind were inclinable, from habit, to have the year, 
after its length was more accurately ascertained, stilt 
divided as before into twelve months, they were 
obliged to observe the sun's annual path through the 
heavens, and divide it as nearly as possible into 
twelve equal parts, by noticing the most remarkable 
stars which were either in or near these parts 
Hence came the twelve signs, the several names of 
which are explained above. 

Of these signs, the^r^^ six are called twrthem^ 
from their lying on the north side of the equator ; 
the last «a; are called southern, from their being situ- 
ated or. the south side of the equator. The signs 
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Capricomos to Gemini kte called asceniing^ the ^tin 
appioacbing, or rising to the north pole, while it 
passes through them ; and the signs mm Cancer to 
Sagittarius are called deseeriding^ the sun, as it 
moves through them, receding or descending from 
the nordi pole. 

As the EcUptiek and Zodiaek are hf many con-* 
aidered one and the same thing, it is proper to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. The Ecliptick is 
that circle in the heavens through which the earth 
makes its revolution round the sun, being the earth's 
orbit or path ; hence this (imaginary) line properly 
belongs to the heavens. 

The Geographical Ecliptick is an imaginary great 
circle drawn on the terrestrial globe, answering to, 
and falling upon, the celestial ecliptick^ in the middle 
of the Zodiaek ; and whether we call it the terrestrial 
or celestial ecliptick, or the path of the earth or sun, 
it at all times signifies the path or way of the earth 
round the sun, in the space of twelve months, or a 
year. The . ecliptick on the terrestrial globe, or map, 
18 that graduated circle which crosses the equator 
obliquely, forming with it an angle of 23^ 28^ The 
points where this circle crosses the equator are 
called the equinoctial points — the one is at the begin- 
ning of Aries, the other at the beginning of Libra : 
and when the sun is at either of these points, the 
days and nights are equal throughout the worid. 

The commencement of Cancer and Capricorn are 
called &e solstitial points ; they are so called, be- 
cause, at those times, the sun does not appear to 
alter his distance from the equator for several days. 
The time when the sun enters the northern sdstitial 
point is called the summer solstice, becaiise it is then 
the middle of our summer ; and the time when he 
enters the southern is called the winter solstice j be- 
cause it is then the middle of our winter. But in 
the southern hemisphere the solstices will be inverted, 
because it is our winter when it is their summer, 
and our summer when it is their winter. 

The direct distance of the sun from the equinoc- 
tial, in his course through the ecliptick, is called his 
declination ; which is said to be either noHh or south 
ieclinatian, according as he is on the north or south 
side of «the equinoctial. The same term is also ap- 
plied to any of the stars, or planelj, and with the 
same meaning. 

The signs of the Zodiaek are counted from west 
to east, beginning with Aries, which is in the vernal 
equinoctial point ; so that Cancer will be in the 
summer solstitial point. Libra in the point of the 
auHunfud equinox^ and Ce^fricom in that of the win- 
ter solstice. 

The names and characters of the twelve signs are 
supposed to have been first introduced by the ancient 
Egyptians, who were remarkable for ttieir skill in 
astronomy, and for the use of hieroglyphical, or sym- 
bolical characters. The months of March, April, and 
May, being the spring miarter of the year, when 
kmbs, calves, and kids (which are usually twins) are 
brought forth ; their corresponding signs were there- 
fore called Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, that is, the 
Ram, the Butt, and the Twins. Cancer, the Crab, 
as moving sideways, or obliqudy, represents the 
oblique motion of the sun in June, when he recedes 
from the summer solstice. Yiroo, the gleaning 
Virgin, with an ear of com in her hsmd, b a proper 
emUem of August, the usual time of harvest. Libra, 



the Balance, is displayed m September, to signify, 
that in that month the sun enters the autumnal equi- 
nox, and dispenses an equal portion of day and night 
to every part^of the ^obe, Scorpio, the Scorpion, 
was adopted sa the emblem of October, on account 
of the venor^'*'*" ^'V^ sases which then afflict the 
earth. &ikViTTA]Lius, the Archer, distinguishes 
November as the proper season for hunting; C aPri- 
cornus, the Goat, for its activity in clunbing the 
steepest mountains, became the hierogiyphick of 
December ; whmi tiiie sun, after having passed the 
winter solstice, ascends again towards the equinoc- 
tial. AQUARrus, the Water-bearer, with his heavy 
urn, represented January, on account of the rains, 
which were then most frequent ; and lastly, Pisces,^ 
the Fishes, were very pertinent emblems of the 
fishing-season, which began in the Nile during the 
month of February, when the river, after overflowing 
^e country, had returned to its natural channel 

To gratify the curiosity of our readers, as far as 
our piSk will permit, it may not be amiss to observe, 
that according to the opinion of many astronomers, 
the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator has been 
always gradually decreasins, and their respeetivo 
planes continusJly approaching to a coincidence. 
This opinion is not only supported by a comparison 
of ancient and modem observations, but by the con- 
sideration of the figure of the earth ; for as the earth, 
as before observed, is flattened towards the poles, 
like an orange, the-sun, being always in the plane of 
the ecliptick, may easily be conceived to exert its 
attractive power upon the protuberant parts of the 
equator, so as to be continually drawing the plane of 
it to a. coincidence with that of the ecliptick, and 
thus diminishing the angle between them. 

We have already observed, that the plane of the 
ecliptick nuakes an angle of 23^ 28^ with that of the 
equator, or equinoctial ; as their axes, therefore, in- 
tersect each other in their respective centres, they 
must form the same angles ; so that the poles of 
the ecliptick will be 23^ 28' from the poles of the 
earth. 

The sun is eig^t days longer in the northern half 
of the ecliptick than in the southern ; and, conse- 
quently, the summer half year is ei^t da3rs longer 
Uian the winter half. To conceive the reason of 
this, it wiU be suflicient to remark, that the orbit of 
the earth is elliptical ; that the sun is placed in one 
of ihefoci^ of the ellipsis ; and the earth is nearest 
to that focus, and* consequently, to Uie sun, at the 
latter end of December, (or in the eighth degree of 
Capricorn,) and farthest from it at the latter end of 
June (or in the eighth degree of Cancer), as is evi- 
dent from the diameter of the sun appearing to be 
largest at the former of those times, and smallest at 
the latter. It having, therefore, been discovered 
that the velocity of any planet which moves round 
the sun, will always increase as its distance from the 
sun decreases, and vice versa, it will follow that the 
motion of the earth in its annual oibit will be swifter 
in the winter than in summer, and, consequently, 
that the sun will, appear longer in the northern half 
of die ecliptick tlum in the southern. 

As none of the orbits 9r eclipticks of the planets 
make an angle of above eight degrees with that of 
the ecbrth, it has given rise to that imaginary belt or 
zone round the celestial globe which is formed by 

• f\fei, the ptnral ifoeu*, nngalar ; potntof conoeatratkm. 
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describing on Bach side of the ecjiptick a paxallel 
ciicle at me distance of eight degrees broad, called 
the Zodiiacky as described above. 



OF tHS BQtnNOXES AND SOLSTICES. 

1.— sauiNozss. 

There are two equinoxes, the Temaf and the Ati* 
Umuud, The Vernal Equinox is when the sun 
enteni, Aries, which commonly happens about the 
2l8t of March. The sun then rises due east at six 
in the morning, and sets due west at six in the even- 
ing, all over the world, the Frigid zones excepted ; 
consequently, the day and night are of an equal 
length ; namely, twelve hours each. 

The Autumnal Equinox is when the sun enters 
libra, generally on the 23d of September. The 
time of the sun's rising and setting, and the length of 
the day and night, are then the same asat the Vernal 
Equinox. 

8. — OP THE SOLSnCBS. 

The Summer Solstice is when the sun enters 
Cancer, generally cm the 22d of June. The inhabi- 
tants of the Northern Hemisphere have then their 
longest days and shortest nights ; but those of the 
Southern Hemisphere the contrary. 

Tlie Winter Solstice is when the sun enters 
Capricorn, generally on the 22d of December. The 
inhabitants of the Southern Hemisphere have then 
their longest days and shortest nights ; but those of 
the Northern Hemisphere the contrary. 

Obs. The term Solstice is derived from the Latin 
word solstitiumj it being that thoe when the sun is 
at the greatest distance from the equator, and is thus 
cslled, because the sun then appears to stand still, and 
not to change his distance from the equator for some 
time, — an appearance owing to the obliquity of our 
sphere, and to which those living under the equator 
are strangers. 
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SFItPENtS. 

HODB OF ATTACK, AND AN ACCOUNT OF TQEIR 
POISON. 

The serpent tribes are distinguished from all other 
animals by a peculiar character, in -which their figure, 
motion, and habits, so repulsive and disgusdi^, form 
a striking contrast to the beautiAiL and» variegated 
colours with which their skin is studded, adding, if 
possible, to their subtle and venomous appearance ; 
while their crawling motion strikingly exemplifies 
the decree of the Creator^ made after the temptation 
and fsU of msn :-«" Because thou hast done thii^ 
cursed art thou above all cattle, and every bird of 
the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust 
thou i^udt eat all the days of thy life." 

The tribes are very numerous, and have been di- 
vided by La Cepede into eight genera, each of wUch 
are subdivided, and contain many species. The 

Sinera comprise the Boas^ containing 11 qpecies ; 
e Rattlesnake, 6 species ; the Vipers, 196 spe- 
cies ; «the Snakes, 24 species ; the Amphisbosna, 5 
species ; Lsngrata, 1 ; CoDcilia, 2 ; and Acrochord, 1. 
Althou||]i destitute .of feet and wings, few animals 



are so active as seipents, or can transport themselves 
from place to place with equal agility. Whether to 
seize its prey, or escape from danger, the serpent 
moves with the velocity of an arrow, and surpasses 
several species of birds in the ease and rapidity with 
which it gains the summits of the highest trees, 
twisting and untwisting its flexible body around 
their tninks and branches with such celerity, that the 
quickest eye can scarcely follow its rapid motion. 
Their size greatly varies ; some are but a few inches 
long, while others are fortv or even fifty feet in 
length. An are covered with scales, or scaly tuber- 
cles. Their brain case is weak and shallow ; and 
hence serpents are easily killed by a blow on the 
head. The formation and conjunction of the verte- 
bra are well adapted for mobility. 

All parts of their body have great force, agility, 
and elasticity. They are most abundant in warm 
and temperate regions; but iocrease in size and 
numbers, in proportion to the heat and moisture, and 
to the freedom of theix range. They have less 
blood than quadrupeds, a lower animal heat, and less 
interiour activity of system. They are inore animar 
ted in times of tempest and hurricane, when the 
electricity of the atmosphere is in the greatest per- 
turbation. Their sense of hearing is dull, but their 
vision acute. Their sense of, taste is probably of 
considerable delicacy, as the tongue is veiy slender, 
and divided into two joints, which admit of its being 
readily applied to sapid* bodies. Their sense of 
touch is probably obscure. They give many indi- 
cations of high instinct and sensibility, and have the 
facidty of existing a long period without food. 

They have no voice, but a hiss, which is uttered 
softer or stronger according to the exciting cause. 
It is exerted exclusively in the declaration of their 
fiercer passions--4he milder sensibilities are not ac- 
companied by any vocal annunciation. 

Serpents have great streusth from the peculiar 
construction of their body. They are very tenacious 
of life. They have been, from all antiquity, and in 
most cotmtries, celebrated for their great cunning and 
sagacity; which is chiefly displayed in their mode 
of evading their enemies, or of obtaining their prey. 
Some serpents are eminently noted for meir brilliant 
colours, of which several display fine iridescent 
changes. It is^ curious distinction of those animals, 
which has lately been made by M. de la Borde, of 
Cayenne, that sdl the species of serpents o( which 
the young are hatched within the mother, and which 
are therefore bom alive, are venomous. 

Many of the serpents are totally harmless. They 
only ofler to our consideration agile movements, 
elegant and light proportions, and soil and brilliant 
colours. They are an addition to the ornaments of 
the fields ; and help, with the other animated beings^ 
to embellish the vast and magnificent theatre of ver- 
nal nature. 

Of the others, the enormous and deadly boa twists 
itself round calves, and sheep, and goats, to crush 
their bones ; and then poisoning them with its fangs, 
swallows diem whole. It has been seen to overcome 
the buflalo, and even the tiger ^ in this way, though 
not till afier a desperate struggle, (^e^ engraving). 
The rattlesnake, cerastes, viper, di^c, are au of the 
same destructive habits.f 

* Tastefiil'-palatable. 

t Set TanMrs Saorad Hiitsrf of the Eirtfa. 
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A BOA DESTROYING A TIGER. 



The poison fangs of serpents are two teeth, fixed 
in the upper jaw, which answer to the canine teeth 
of quadrupeds. - Their form and functions were first 
demonstrated by Dr. Mead, in his work on Poisons 
He says, " They are manifestly hollow from their 
root, a considerable way, not to the very apex, or 
point (which is solid and sharp, the better to pierce 
the skin), but to a small distance from it, as-is plainly 
seen by splitting the tooth through the middle. This 
tubular cavity ends at the front of the tooth in 
small slit, wnich is the emissary, or outlet, of the 
poison.^ 

Galen has given us a considerable hint of this 
make of the tooth : for '' the mountebanks," he says, 
'' used to suffer themselves to be bit by vipers, hav- 
ing first with some paste stopped the holes of their 
teeth, that the venom being kept in, the spectators 
might think they did, by their antidotes, secure them- 
selves from its dangerous effects." 

Th6 poison tooth is connected with a very beau- 
tifbl chain of bones, which, by the assistance of ap- 
propriate muscles, raise it for inflicting the bite. 
BeRnre and after that, it lies folded back in the 
mouth. ^ 

The poison is secreted in two conglobate glands, 
which lie one on each side of the head ; and is ear- 
ned by ducts to the root of the fangs, where it is dis- 



charged into the poison-bag. This consists of 
cular fibres, both longitudinal and circular, by ^ 
it contracts when the fangs are erected, and b; 
contraction the poison is pressed into the hole 
root of the tooth, and forced out at the aperture 
the point. 

The poison itself is an acid with many salii 
gredients, which rapidly crystallize on expost 
Uie atmosphere. It exists oniy in small quan 
but a very small drop is sufiieient to produce d 

In the engraving, a full grown boa constric 
represented destro3dng a tiger. Its mode of ] 
dure is as follows : — ^The serpent lies coiled i 
top of some lofly tree, where, hid from observ 
it securely watches every thing that passes bei 
Should an animal, a tiger for example, approac 
spot, and the appetite of the serpent be stroi 
cautiously descends to within a proper dist 
fastens its tail by several folds to a branch, am 
fixed, throws its whole length upon the aston 
animal, coils with inconceivable rapidity rouni 
body, and striking his fangs deep into the flesh, i 
the "cruel venom." Convulsions, sickness 
daath follow. The serpent then coils itself ; 
the body of its victim, and by a tremendous ex( 
of muscular power, crushes the bones, and re( 
the whole to a cylindrical form, and then cov 
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it witb slimej riowly swallows it. Having thus i or longer period, in some cases exce 
forged his prej^heliesin a toipidstate, for a shorter I months. 
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BLACK-TAILED DEER OF NORTH AMERICA 



The ruminant animals abound in our country. The 
deer species come along the first to our notice. The 
moose was formerly found in all parts of New Eng- 
land, but is now confined to Maine, and the N. W. 
Territory, and is there becoming unfrequent. Judg- 
ing from the r^id diminution of this species within 
a few years, it is feared that it will at no great dis- 
tance of time be exterminated. The American elk 
is a stately and beautiful animal, which it is believed 
at some period ranged over the larger portion if not 



the whole of the continent. The common deer is 
the smallest American species at present known, 
and is found throughout the country between Canada, 
in the north, and the banks of the Orinoco in South 
America. It has always been of great importance 
to the aborigines, as an abundant source of food and 
raiment : nor has Jts value been less to the pioneers 
of civilization, in their advances into the untrodden 
solitudes of the west. The improvements in agri- 
culture have long since rendered this supply of food 
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ofe6w p «f >tt v e !y UxAe Tfthie to ihm wlihe ntn ; yed 
Tast numbera of this soecies are annually deatioyed, 
for the sake of iu flean, hide, and horns. Notwith- 
standing this extreme consumption) the species does 
not appear to be rapidly diminishing, if we except 
fte immediate vicinity of veiy thickly-peopled dis- 
tricts. Even in those places where the destruction 
of the deer during the breeding season is prevented 
hy law, the increase seems quite equal to the demand; | 
snd such humane and judicious provisions will pro- 
bably preserve this beautiful race to adorn oar forests, 
long after the species is exterminated, in situations 
where it is not thus protected. 

The black-tailed deer, represented by our cut, snd 
sometimes termed the mule deer, is also % native of 
North America. It inhabits the sides of the moun- 
tains, in the ^stricts frequented by Immense herds 
of buffaloes, and also by the wapti and large moose 
deer. The French Canadians call it 'Chevreuil,' 
while the people of Hudson's Bay denominate it the 
'jumping deer.' It is found only to the westward of 
105^ west longitude, and goes no farther north than 
the bank of the river Sadcatchewan, in latitude 54^. 
It is occasionally hunted by the Indians in that quar- 
ter, and begins to attract some attention from the 
traders, since infonnation has been given respecting 
it by Lewis and Clark. It was almost unknown pre- 
vious to their expedition. 

When roused, this deer makes off by a series of 
uninterrupted bounds, raising all its feet from the 
cround at once, and vibrating its black-tipped tail 
from' side to side. The height of a full grown doe, 
has been found to be rather less than two feet and 
a half. 



OF TOE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS AND THEIR DIF- 
FERENT SECTS. 

Philosophy among the Greeks, signified the love 
of wisdom or science; it contains two distinct 
branches, vi^., the study of nature, which elevates 
and ennobles the soul, and the study of morality, 
which inspires virtue, and conducts man to happi- 
ness. 

Many celebrated men point out divers tracks to 
arrive at wisdom and happiness, and the difference 
qf their principles ffives rise to a great nuniber of 
sects, of which the following are the most famous. 

The Greeks possessed two principal schools : viz., 
the lonick and Italick ; the fonner was founded by 
Thales, of Ionia, the latter by Pythagoras, of the 
island of Samos, who quitted his native country, and 
afterwards fixed himself in Italy ; hence its name 
Italick. 

The first of these sects was that founded by 
Thales, who flourished about the year 680 before 
the Christian era. Thales was a native of Miletus 
in Ionia, hence his followers assumed the name of 
lonick. 

Thales was one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
He was descended from Cadmus. Like the rest of the 
ancients, he travelled in quest of knowledge, and for 
some time resided in Crete, Pbcenicia, and Egypt. 

He was the first who studied the stars, calculated 
with accuracy a solar eclipse, and fixed the measure 
of time. like Homer, he looked upon water as the 
principle of all natural things. His followers are 
called the lonick sect 
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Anasagsfasi the ffc^fpun to Periclee^ Soemtea, 
and Euripides, was one of his discHdee i but the 
honour anid glory of his school was the famous Soot 
rates, the wisest, most virtuous, and perhaps thn 
most peffect of men* 

Aiiax»|oraa disregarded wealth and honours, to 
indulge his fondness for meditation and philosophy* 
He siso travelled into Egypt for improvement, and 
used to say, that he prefened a grain of wisdom t% 
a heap of gold. He applied himself much to as* 
tronomy, and was acquainted with eclipses ; but his 
ideas concerning the heavens were wild and extrava* 
gant Pericles often consulted him in nmtters of 
state ; and once dissuaded him from starving himself 
to death. 

Socrates was the creator of fine morals, and fore* 
told immortal truths. He believed in the unity of 
God, in the immortality of the soul, and in the re* 
wards and punishments of another life. 

Socrates had a number of distinguished discinless 
among whom were Antisthenes, Alcibiades, Aeno* 
phon, Aristipes, and Euclides, but the most fisimous 
of all was Plato. 

Socrates was a native of Athens, snd was bom 
about 451 years B. C. He was fond of labofUTv and 
so inured himself to suffer hardships, that he acquir- 
ed that serenity of mind, and firmness of manner^ 
which the most alarming dangers could never do* 
stroy, noit the most sudden cJamities 8nrprise» nor 
even move. 

He was always attended by a great number of it 
lustrious pupils, whom he instructed by his exem^ 
plary life, as well as by his doctrines. The philoso^ 
phy of this great man forms an interesting epoch in 
the history \^ the human mind. 

His actions, sayings, an^ opinions have been faitb> 
folly recorded by two of Uie moat celcUated of his 
pupils, Xenophon and PlaUk it was to the exam* 
pies set by Socrates that the Greeks were panicu- 
larly indebted for their greatness and splendour. 

Plato was also a native of Athens, but he did not 
confine himself, like his master, Socrates, to tho 
subject of morals alone, but studied every bnach ul' 
philosophy. 

His thirsf ^ller knowledge prompted him to travel 
into Egypt, Italy, Sicily, and Persia, where he ac- 
quired various branches of knowledge, generally 
unknown. 

Plato is the founder of what in called the Ac»* 
deraician sect. His works are numerous, and ex- 
cepting twelve letters, are all written in diak>gue. 
They abound with the most lofty sentiments, and 
with the most useful maxims for the conduct of life, 
and for the science of government. His principal 
works were a Discourse on the Immortality of the 
Soul, and a Treatise on the Republick. 

He was succeeded in his school by his nephew 
Spensippas. But his scholars after his death, dis« 
tinguished themselves into two sects, the foHowers 
of the one continuing the name of Academicians, 
and to teach in the' same place where Plato had 
taught ; and those of the other, that of Peripateticks, 
who gave their lessons in the Lyceum. 

Of the numerous disciples of Plato, Aristotle^ 
preceptor of Alexander the Great, was the most 
famous. He was a native of Stagira, a city of 
Macedonia. He was bom 384 B. C. 

Aristotle first went to Athens to study philosophy 
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iftider Plafb, ftt the ag« of ftov^nteen; and sppfied 
himself with such industry and success in soquiring 
his master's doctrines, that he soon became the soul 
of his school. 

Ailer spending several years in the education of 
Alexander, he returned to Athens, and opened a 
school in ^e Lyceum, where he founded the sect 
eaiied ihe Peripatetick, so named because he was 
•ecustomed to give his lessons walking. His lec- 
tures drew together a vast crowd of hearers. 

He is looked upon as the greatest and soundest 
genius of antiquity. His works are also very nu- 
merons, but the most esteemed are his treatises on 
logick, rhetorick, poetry, and politicks. His treatise 
on rhetorick has been justly regarded by the learned 
of all ages as the most accurate and complete that 
has ever yet appeared. 

Aristotle met with the fate of most great men. 
He attracted the envy of his contemporaries, who 
aeeused him of impiety. To disappoint the noalice 
of his enemies, and to avoid the imhappy fate of 
Socrates, he fled to the island of £ub«ea, where he 
survived his retreat from Athens only a few months, 
when vexation and regret are supposed to have end- 
ed his days. 

Antisthenes, an Athenian was the founder of the 
Cynick sect ; he placed happiness in virtue, and vir- 
tue in the contempt of riches and enjoyments of life. 

He taught rhetorick, and had among his pupils the 
famous Diogenes ; but when he had heard Socrates, 
he shut up his school, and said to his pupila, *' Go, 
seek for yourselves a master ; I have now found 
one.** 

One of his pupils asked him what philosophy had 
taught him ? " To live with myself,** said he. He 
sold his all, and preserved only a very ragged coat, 
which drew the attention of Socrates, and tempted 
him to say to the Cynick, who carried his contempt 
of dress too far, "Antisthenes, I see thy vanity 
through the holes of thy coat." 

Diogenes, his disciple, carried these maxims even 
to delirium, and personal independence to the forget- 
fulness of all decorum. 

He dressed himself in the garment which distin- 
guished their sect, and walked about the streets with 
H. tub on his head, which served him as a house, and 
a place of repose. 

Such singularity of conduct soon gained him repu- 
tation, and Alexander the Great condescended to 
visit the philosopher in his tub. 

He asked Diogenes if there were any thing in. 
which he could oblige him : '' Get out of my light," 
was the only answer which the philosopher gave 
him. 

Such an independence of mind so pleased the 
monarch, that he turned to his courtiers and said, 
^ Were I not Alexander, I would wish to be Dio- 
genes." 

The doctrines of austerity of this sect were fol- 
lowed no longer than Antisthenes and Diogenes 
were themselves examples of the cynical character ; 
and afler their death they were all forgotten. 

Zeno, a native of the island of Cyprus, was the 
founder of the sect called the Stoicks. This sect 
may be said to be the Cynick reproduced, but strip- 
ped of its vices, and adorned with all its virtues. 

The Stoick sect is the most noble that man can 
iblloWf and ^e nMst capable of ennobling humanity. 



The true Stoick friiows virtue by histinet, and fn^ 
tises good by choif a. 

He approaches nearest to the divinity ; in a word, 
he is the perfect sage, who perhaps never cxistcnL 

Among the most illustrious followers of hi« doc* 
trine, and as the most respectable writers, were 
Epictetus and Seneca. 

The finest characters of antiquity, Epaminondaa, 
Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, professed the maxima 
of the Stoick school, which ought particularly to be 
that of sovereigns, and of all who conduct or gov<- 
em men. 

Zeno was bom about 300 years before the Chris- 
tian era. His native place, Cyprus, having been 
originally peopled by a colony of Phcenicians, he is 
sometimes called a Phoenician. 

The place he made use of for his school was a 
publick portico, which was adorned with the pictures 
of the most eminent painters. 

It was the most famous portico in Athens, and 
called by way of eminence " The Porch." It was 
from this circumstance that the followers of Zeno 
were called Stoicks. 

The Italick school was founded by Pythagoras, 
about the year 500 before the Christian era. He 
did much honour to Greece, and much good to Italy. 

He is said to have travelled into Egypt, Phosnicia, 
Chaldea, and India, in quest of knowledge. Though 
a great geometrician and astronomer, he looked upon 
virtue as the first of all the sciences. 

After having taught some time in Greece, he went 
into that part of Italy which is called Magna Grecia, 
on account of the colonies which hod settled there. 

He resided chiefly at Crotona and Tarentwn, 
where he openly harangued in the cause of virtue, 
and produced a great revolution in the ideas and 
manners of the people. 

His opinion was, that there were but fiye things 
which ought to be combated ; viz., the diseases of 
the body, the ignorance of the mind, the passions 
of the heart, seditions in cities, and discord in pri- 
vate families. 

Pythagoras introduced into the Western world a 
doctrine which he had imbibed somewhere in the 
East, where it had prevailed from the most early 
ages. 

This doctrine was the transmigration of souls 
from one body into another ; as, for example, if a 
man were vicious and wicked, his soul animated the 
body of some unclean animal, and passed through a 
progress of misery proportioned to his crimes in this 

Hence Pythagoras and his followers, religiously 
abstained from eating flesh, lest they should devour 
that of their former friends and acquaintance. 

The accounts of this philosophy which have been 
transmitted to us, are, in all probability, very imper^ 
feet ; and in nothing, perhaps, more so than in its 
real scope pnd meaning. Let us, therefore, on this 
point, as on every other of the same kind, be ex- 
tremely cautious in condemning. As it at present 
stands, it a])pears truly ridiculous and absurd. 

Epicurus, a celebrated phibsophcr and founder of 
the Epicurean sect, was a native of Gargetlus, in 
Attica. Though of poor parents, and of an oliscure 
origin, he was sent early to school, where he soon 
distinguished himself by the brilliancy of his genius. 

The doctrine ' originally maintained by Epicurus 
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.^ his followers, was, that the happiness of man* 
kind consisted in pleasure, not such as arises from 
sense, or gratificaiion, or from vice, but from the en* 
joyments of the mind, and the sweets of virtue. 

After a time, however, the doctrine of this sect 
became equivocal. It was when the disciples of 
Epicurus held that pleasure was the swnmum bonum, 
6t chief good, of man ; which leaves it undefined. 

Hence there arose two kinds of Epicureans, the 
rig-id and the remus : the first were those who un- 
derstood Epicurus's notion of pleasure in the best 
sense, and placed all their happiness in the pure 
pleasures of the mind, residting from the practice 
of virtue; the loose or reinish Epicureans, taking 
the words of that philosopher in a gross sense, 
placed all their happiness in bodily pleasure or de- 
ban chery. 

The term Epicurean, as at prasent used, signifies 
a person who is eifemin-ite aud fond of ease, and is 
TuKurious in eating and drinking, consulting only his 
private and particular pleasure. 
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CHARLES CARROLL. 

Sharles Carroll, of Carrollton, was born on the 
tif'ontieth of September, 1 737, at Annapolis, in the 
state of Maryland. He descended from a highly 
respectable Irish family, who had emigrated to this 
country in the reign of William and Manr, and were 
distinguished as patriots in the troubles of the colony, 
which soon after that period .sprunff up. For a 
while, the Catholicks were persecuted, and deprived 
of the right of suffrage ; but, by a manly resistance 
to tyranny, they were restored to the privileges 
jranted to them by charter 

At a very early age Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ion, was sent to St. Omars, to be educated; from 
fhehce-, after a; short time, he was removed to Rheims, 
to the college of Louis Le Grand ; and from thence 



to one of the beat Inititotions in France for the ttndy 
of civil law. After becomini^ well versed in this 
science, more calculated than any other to expand 
the mind for the reception and discussion of great 
political truths, he passed over to London, and com^ 
menced his term at the Temple for the etudy of com* 
mon law. This study sharpens the wits, and opens 
the great fountain of Anglo Saxon liberty to the pa* 
tient investigator of EngUsh history. After finishing 
his studies and his travels, he returned to his native 
land at the ripe age of twenty-seven, and-was hailed 
by the best judges as a well-read scholar and an ac- 
complished gentleman. Foreign courts had not 
damped his love of liberty. At this period the die- 
cussions with the mother coimtry and the colonies, 
upon great points of national law, had commenced, 
and soon were carried on with great Mrarmth and 
pertinacity by both parties. Mr. Carroll did not 
hesitate for a moment, but took side with the lovers 
of liberty. He wielded a ready pen, and it was 
soon engaged in the glorious cause. Like others, 
he for some time did not wish to be known ; but his 
writings were so satisfactory to his countrymen, th?>t 
his secret could not long be kept. Some of his ]M)* 
lltieal antagonists were among the first inenHnMnry* 
land. He foresaw that an appeal must be made to 
arms, and he boldly advanced his sentiments on this 
head, and recommended due preparation? for such 
an event. At this time Init few voices had hoen 
raised to this in any part of the country. Early in 
1776, he was sent as one of a commission to Cana^ 
da, to induce the people of that province to join us 
in opposing the mother country. The disasters 
which had previously befallen our arms in that quar^ 
ter rendered the mission ineffectual. Mr. Carroll 
returned in June, 1776, and instantly repaired to the 
convention of Maryland, of which he was a mem^ 
her; and there, iirging them to withdraw the instruc* 
tions that body had given their delegates in congress, 
not to vote for independence, at length found his ex- 
ertions crowned with success. Mr. Carroll was 
now appointed a delegate to congress, and, With his 
colleagues, was free to act upon the great question 
as they pleased. 

On the eighteenth of July, he presented his creden* 
tials to the continental congpress at Philadelphia, and 
on the second day of August following, subscribed his 
name to the immortal instnnnent. He was consider* 
ed now as the most fearless nmn of the age ; for he 
had more to risk, in point of property, than any other 
man in the whole community, Hancock not except* 
ed. On the first day he entered congress he was 
appointed to the board of war, of which he was an 
efficient member. 

During the whole of the perilous conflict he bore 
bis part with unabated ardour, oflen being at the same 
time a member of the convention of his native state, 
and a member of congress ; a double duty, which 
required p-eat energy and industry to perform ; but, 
so ably did he discharge his duties, that both bodies 
were satisfied with his attention to each. In 1778, 
he left congress, and devoted himself to the coun* 
cils of his native state, but always with an eye to 
the great interests of the nation. 

When the 'jpTistitution of the United States went 
into operation, Mr. Carroll was elected a senator 
from Maryland,, and took his seat at the city of New 
York, at the organization of the government, on the 
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ibirtieili t>f Apnl« 1789. H% wti •l«cieA a second 
time to tliis situation. 

lie w«8 never an office-seeker, nor ever from 
caution oi timidity flinched from any honest respon- 
sibility, in the daikest hour of the republick. 

In the year 1801, he quitted pubiick life, as far as 
such a man could do so. He had now reached his 
grand okmacterick, and was willing and desirous 
that younger men should take the field of politicks, 
hardly dreaming then that be was to enjoy another 
age of man, in the fulness of intellectual vigour. 
The last thirty years of his life passed away in 
serenity and happiness, almost unparalleled in the 
history of man. He enjoyed, as it were, an Indian 
summer of existence, a tranquil and lovely period, 
when the leaves of the forest are richly variegated, 
but not yet seared ; when the parent-bird and the 
spring nestling are of the same flock, and move on 
ecpiai wing ; when the day of increase and the day of 
the necessity of provision are gone ; when the fruits of 
the earth are abundant, and the lakes of the woods are 
as smooth and joyons as if reflecting the bowers of 
Eden. Such an Indian summer this patriot enjoy- 
ed; his life was thrice, yea, four times blessed; 
blessed in his birth and educauon, in his health, in 
his basket, and in his store ; blessed in his numer 
0US and honourable progeny, which extend to sey< 
sral generations ; blessed in the protracted measure 
of his days, in which were crowded the events of 
many centuries ; and blessed in the wonderful pros- 
perity of his country, whose population has since 
his birth increased from nine hiudred thousand souls 
to more than twelve millions, enjoying the blessings 
of freemen. It is, perhaps, from the fact, that the 
world think it quite enough for one mortal that he 
ahould be virtuous, prosperous, and enjoy a green 
old age, that an analysis of his intellectual powers, 
or a description of his rare attainments, has seldom 
been attempted ; but talents and attainments he had, 
that made him one of the most successful of the 
business men of the momentous period in which he 
lived-"-« period when that which the head conceived 
the hand was ready to execute. There were too 
few at that time, and those too zealous, to make the 
proper division of labour. The aenator armed for 
the field, and the soldier met with the Conscript 
Fathers. 

Mr. Carroll was an orator. His eloquence was 
of the smooth, gentle, satisfactory kind, delighting 
all and convincing many. It is not pretended that, 
like John Adams, he came down upon his hearers 
as with the thunderblast from Sinai, raising the ta- 
bles of independence on hieh, and threatening in 
his wrath to break them if they were not received 
by the people ; nor that, like Dickenson, he exliaust- 
ed rhetorick and roetaphysicks to gain his end, and 
was for ever striving to be beard ; but Carroll came 
to his subject well-informed, thoroughly imbued with 
its spirit ; and with happy conceptions and graceful 
delivery, and with chaste and deUcate language, he, 
witliout violence, conquered the understandings, and 
led captive the senses of his hearers. All w^s nat- 
ural, yet sweet and polished as education could 
make it. He never seemed fatigued with his la- 
bours, nor faint with his exertions. His blood and 
judgment were so well commingled, that his highest 
rtforts were as easy and natural as if he had been 
engagc^d in the course of ordinazy duties. This 



happy faculty oondnned with the patriarch until lu% 
latest days, for his conversation had that elegant vi- 
vacity and delicacy that characterized the sage Nes* 
ter of elder times, whose words fell like vernal 
snows as he spake to the people. 

His serenity, and in no small degree, perhaps, his 
longevity, were owing to the permanency of his 
principles. In early life he founded his political 
creed on the rights of man, and reposing his faith in 
the religion of his fathers, he felt none of those va- 
cillations and changes so common in times of pditi- 
cal or religious agitations. Mr. Carroll died near tho 
close of 1832, in the ninety-seventh year of his ago. 

New Yoik Movor 



CHYMISTRY. 



PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus was discovered by Brandt, an alchy- 
mist of Hamburgh, in 1669. The process was kept 
a secret for a lonff time, but was at length rediscov- 
ered by Boyle, of England ; and a pupil of his by 
the name of Hankwi^, sold it at a very high price 
in a small shop in London, near Covent Garden 
theatre, which it is said is still standing. 

Phosphorus is generally prepared from burnt 
bones, which contain this element in combinatioa 
with lime. The materials, mixed with charcoal are 
put into an earthen retort, and at a reiy high heat 
the phosphorus is separated from its combinatioUt 
raised in vapoitr, and condensed by inserting the 
tube of the retort in cold water, where it is received. 

Pure phosphorus is neariy transparent, and of 
about the consistence of wax, having the same lus- 
tre when cut with a knife. It may be melted !n 
water at the temperature of 108®, and at 550^ is 
converted into vapour. It is soluble in spirits of tur- 
pentine, olive oil, ether, &c., and the solutions thus 
formed, are exceeding poisonous when taken inter- 
nally The odour of phosphorus resembles that of 
garlick. 

When exposed to the air, it gives oflT considera- 
ble light, which is exceedingly pale, and was former- 
ly supposed to be unaccompanied with heat, but late 
experiments show that heat is given out, which may 
be rendered sensible by a very delicate thermometer. 

It is exceedingly inflammable, when a small piece 
is ImmerKcd in chlorine, it takes fire spontaneously: 
in oxygen it takes fire by raising the temperature to 
about 98^, and bums with intense light. When 
burnt in chlorine, the product is a chloride cf phos* 
phoruH ; when burnt in oxygen or air, the product is 
an acid called phosphorick acid. It is easily kin- 
dled by rubbing it between two folds of brown paper, 
hctnce it is oAen resorted to, especially in the labora- 
tory, to kindle fires by setting fire to the phosphorus, 
and then lighting a sulphur match. A taper cannot 
be lighted without difficulty from the flame of phos- 
phorus, because the vapour of phosphorick acid, 
which is formed by iis combustion, extinguishes 
common flame, but not that of sulphur, under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Phosphorus has the property of absorbing a num- 
ber of gases, and amongst these, oxygen stands 
pre-eminent ; hence phosphorus is used for the pur- 
pose of analyzing mixtures of gases containuig 
Oxyj^sn« 
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ThoB tlie compoaiiien of the air is ascertained by 
exposing to it a piece of phosphorus in a graduated 
glass tube. The pliorphorus absorbs ail the oxygen, 
and leaves the nitrogen unacioH upon. 

1 have lately ascertained by expciiment, that car- 
bonick acid is also absorbed in large quiui^ities by 
phosphorus ; hence common air containing caibon- 
ick acid, cannot be correctly analyzed by means of 
phosphorus alone, because both the oxygen and car- 
Donick acid would be absorbed at the same time, 
leaving no means of ascertaining their relative pro- 
portions. 

There are generally described three or four com- 
binations of phosphorus and oxygen, but as none of 
them except phosphorick acid possesses much inter- 
est, a particular description of them will be omitted 

PHOSPHORICK ACID. 

This compound is always formed when phospho- 
rus b burned in pure oxygen or in air. The lumin- 
ous appearance of phosphorus, when exposed to. the 
atmosphere, is owing to its slow combination with 
the oxygen forming phoephoriek acid. 

}f & quantity of the sticks of phosphorus be ex- 
posed in an open vessel, containing a little water, to 
the air for a few months, the sticka of phosphorus 
will sensibly diminish, and a quantity of liquid phos- 
phorick acid will be found in the cup. 

Phosphorick acid is a crystalline solid, and, when 

nared by burning phosphorus in a jar of oxygen, 
^ pears in the form of white flakes like snow. 

It is rapidly liquefied by exposure to the air, from 
the absorption of its moisture. The liquid thus 
formed is intensely sour to the taste, reddens vege- 
table bines, and combines with alkalis and oxydes 
of metals, forming salts, which are called phosphates. 
More than half the weight oi animal bones, consists 
of phosphorick acid in combination with lime. 

The composition of the compounds of phospho- 
rus and oxygen are difficult to determine. Formerly, 
phosphorick acid was considered a compound of 
one equivalent of phosphorus and two of oxygen ; 
bat more recent experiments indicate that it contains 
two equivalents of phosphorus united to five of oxy- 
gen. On account of the uncertainty which still re- 
mains, its equivalent has not been given. 

There are two compounds of chlorine and phos- 
phorus, but they have no useful application, nor suf- 
ficient interest to be described here. They are call- 
ed chlorides of phosphorus. 

There are two combinations of phosphorus with 
hydrogen described in the books, generally denomi- 
nated sAospAvr^ftei and perphot^vreUed hydrogen^ 
firom the relative proportion of the elements contain- 
ed in each ; but recent experiments prove that these 
proportions have not been satisfactorily determined, 
and the equivalent of each is therefore donhtfiil. 
The first has no very interesting properties, and the 
description of it wiU be omitted. 

PEBPHOSPHURETTBD HTOBOOEN. 

This compound exists in the form of a gas, and 
is distinguished from every other by the remarkable 
property it possesses of uJciag fire spontan€|oasIy 
when it eomes in contact with sir or pure oxygen. 

Perphosphurettcd hydrogen is convenienUy pre- 



psred by heating phosphorus in a strong solution of 
potash or peartash. 

Into a half-pint glass retort, put about a gill of a 
strong solution of potash or pearlash, and into this a 
dozen pieces of phosphorus, about the size of a pea, 
and having poured in a few drops of ether to prevent 
combustion from taking place in the retort, apply th» 
heat of a spirit-lamp. The gas should be allowed to 
pass through a hot solution of pearlash in bubbles : 
as soon as the liquid in the retort begins to boil, gat 
will begin to be evolved, and will vSi^e fire when il 
comes in contact with the air. 

Both the phosphorus and hydrogen which com* 
pose this gas are inflammable, and both unite with 
the oxygen of the air in the combustion. The hy* 
drogen with oxygen forms water, and the phospho- 
rus also, with oxygen, phosphorick acid ; but it is 
chiefly the vapour of phosphorick acid that produce! 
the rings of dense white smoke, which are constant* 
ly revolving and enlarging as they ascend. ' 

The water contained in the retort is decomposed; 
its oxygen rniting to a portion of phosphorus Ibrme 
phosphorick acid, while the hydrogen takes up an 
other portion of phosphorus, forms uie perphosphm> 
etted hydrogen. 

Perphosphuretted hydrogen is a colourless gas, m 
little heavier than air, and will not support the com* 
bustion of a taper, nor the respiration of animals. 
It is slightly absorbed by cold water; but by far the 
most remarkable property of the gas is that already 
mentioned, namely its spontaneous combustion in 
contact with oxygen or air. 

There is no combination of phosphorus and nitre* 
gen. 

QsWs ChymifltrT. 

PH08PIIURET OP WLPSCBl 

Phosphorus and sulphur act with great violence 
on each other, and, it is probable, give rise to various 
compounds, in diflferent proportions, which have not 
been completely examined. The combination may 
be eflected by agitation underwater, the temperature 
of which should not exceed 140^ or 160^ of Fall* 
renheit. The compound has a reddish-brown colour, 
and is fluid about 40^ of Fahrenheit, or at the avei^ 
age temperature of the atmosphere. It does not act 
on water. It is more inflammable than phosphorus, 
and forms a good composition for phosphorick fire- 
matches. 



ARMS OF THE VNVTSD 8TATB8. 

Although the study of heraldr}* may not be Tesy 
amusing, yet, as die eagle widt extended wings, 
grasping arms of war and the olive of peace, is con* 
siantly presented to our eyes in some way or other, 
it may not be uninteresting to give a histoiy and an 
explanation of the arms of our country. 

In June, 1782, when Congress was about to form 
an armoriaJ device for a sea} for the Union, Charles 
Thompson, Esq., then secretary, with the Hon. Dr. 
Arthur Lee, and E. Boudinot, member of Congress, 
called on Mr. William Barton and consulted him on 
the subject. The rreat seal, for which Mr. Barton 
finished these gentteraen iriUi devises, wa» adopted 
b^ Congresi on the 26th oT Sm%^ \79Z. TIm dl*» 
vice is as follows :o*>>» 
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Arms — Palewaya of thirteen pieces^ argent, gules, 
a dbdef azure : the escutcheon on the breast of the 
American £agle» displayed proper, holding ia his 
dexter talon an olive brauch, and in his sinister a 
bunch of thirteen arrows, all proper ; and in his 
beak a scroll, with the motto " E olurihus unum^ 

Tb€ breasir-^\ex the head of the eagle which 
appears above the escutcheon, a glory, or breaking 
through a cloud proper, and surrounding surs as 
nany as there are states, forming a constellation, 
argent, on an azure field. 

JUverse'^X pyramid, unfinished. In the zenith, 
•a eye in a triangle, surmounted with a glory, over 
the eye these words, '* Annuit Coeptis" 
. Remarks and Explanations. — The escutcheon is 
composed of the chief and pale, the two most hon- 
ourable ordinances ; the thirteen pieces pale repre- 
sent the several states in the Union, all joined in one 
solid compact, entire, supporting a chief, which 
unites the whole, and represents Congress. The 
niot*.o alludes to the Union — " one of many,^ The 
pales in the arms are kept closely united by the 
phief^ and the chief depends on that union — and the 
strength resulting from it, for its support, to denote 
the confederacy of the states, and the preservation 
of the Union through Congress. 

The colours or pales are those used in the flag of 
the United States of America. White signifies 
purity and innocence; r^J, hardiness and valour; 
and Lluct the colour of the chief, signifies vigilance, 
perseverance, and justice— the attributes of Congress. 
The olive branch and arrows denote the power of 
peace and war, which is exclusively vested in Con- 
gress. 

The crest, or constellation, denotes a new state 
taking its place and rank among other foreign 
powers, 

V The escutcheon^ borne on the breast of an Ameri- 
can eagle without any other supporters, denotes that 
the United States ought to rely on their own virtue 
mad strength, and not on the baseness and weakness 
of an enemy. 

The pyramid, on the reverse, signifies strength 
and devotion. Its unfinished state refers to infancy 
of the American government. 

The eye over it, and the motto *' Annuit Coeptis^ 
*He sanctions our endeavours,' allude to the many 
signal interpositions of Providence in favour of the 
American cause. 

AWe. Ia heraldry, lirgent, si^nMes white; gules, red; and 
axure, blue. When tiieee colours cannot be emblazoned, (painted 
in colours,) they tie voprasentad on shjelde, Ac., as follows.— 
ArB[ent, by a perfect blank ; red, by perpendicular, and azure, by 
liontoMai Unas. The chie( io our arms, on the nonaoatal lines 
in theuppsr quarter of the escutcheon, or ea^s breast. 

Poolson. 



ORIGIN OP BEEFSTEAKS 

. The discovery of the chief sources of human cn- 
joy.raem have all been attributed to some fabulous 
origin in the ancient world. The story of that im- 
portant feature of dinner, the beefsteak, was thus 
given in the middle ages. 

Lncius Plaocus, a Roman of rank, was ordered by 
ike emperour Tre^ lor some ofi*ence,to act as who 
M the me^iri saerificers to Juputer ; he resisted, ^t 
was at length dragged to the ait^r. There the frag- 
ments of the victim were laid upon the fire, and the 



unfortunate senator was forcibly compelled to torn 
them. In the process of roasting, one of the slices 
slipped ofiT the coals, and was caught by Plaucus in Its 
fail. It burned his fingers, and he instinctively thrust 
them into his mouth. In that moment he had made the 
grand discovery, that the tasto of a slice thus car 
bonadoed was infinitely beyond all the old, sodden 
cookery of Rome. A new expedient to save his 
dignity was suggested at the same time ; and he at 
once evinced his obedience to the emperour, by seem- 
ing to go through the sacrifices with due regularity, 
and his scorn of the employment, by turning the 
whole ceremony into a matter of appetite. Ho 
swallowed every 8li:e, deluded Trajan, defrauded 
Jupiter, and invented the beefsteak I A discovery 
of this magnitude could .not be long concealed ; the 
sacrifices began to disappear with a rapidity and 
satisfaction to the parties, too extraordinary to be 
unnoticed. The priests of Jupiter adopted the prac- 
tice with delight, and the king of Olympus must 
have been soon starved, if he depended on any shar^ 
of the good things of Rome. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Of Water GeneraUy, Of Springs, Rivers, md 
Lakes, 

Water presents itself under three forms of aggre- 
gation ; as a eolid, when it is ice; w t liquid ; and 
lastly, as a vapour or atmospherick gas. It was long 
regarded as an element, but modem chyraistry reck- 
ons among its triumphs the discovery of the elemen- 
tary substances, of which even water is composed. 
It is transparent and colourless, and has neither 
smell nor taste. It is a powerful refractor of light, 
conducts heat very slowly, and is an imperfect con- 
ductor of electricity. It is compressible by very 
strong pressure. It is one of the most powerful 
chymical agents, owing partly to the extensive rangt 
of its affinity, and partly to the nature of its elements. 
It is never found in a stale of perfect purity ; the pur- 
est water which can be found as a natural product, is 
procured by melting freshly fallen snow, or by receiv- 
ing rain in clear vessels at a distance from houses. 
It contains a large proportion of oxygen and a consid- 
erable quantity of hydrogen gas. It can be made 
absolutely pure, by distillation. 

Springs, which may be referred to a great variety 
of causes, are so many little reservoirs, which receive 
their waters from the neighbouring ground, through 
small lateral canals, and which discharge their excess 
either by overflowing, or in some other manner. 
The water which circulates on the surface of the 
globe has generally, it should be bonie m mind, no 
other principle o( motion than its own specifick 
gravity, and the declivity of the earth. Hence, - 

S^MnUmg Springs, which aometimes form AaCuml 
jets of water, are caused by that tendency to eqi^ • 
librium f and the cavals vrhich furnish them vith 
wjlter, come from great elevations, and with a rapid 
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descent JeUcf htnimg vmUt^ which appear to ae- 
eompany volcanoes, probably obey the same laws. 

The intermitting fountains^ particulaily such as 
rise and fall at regular periods so excite the wonder 
a/ people, that they give them the name of mracu" 
hus foun/aint. They are periodical and Tery irreg- 
ular. They are accounted for, by supposing, that 
in the lands where they are situated, there are reser- 
voirs and conducting pipes in the form of syphons. 

Many channels of water not finding any other 
suitable outlet, flow into subterraneous cavities, are 
absorbed by the earth, or discharge themselves be- 
low ground into the sea. We may thus explain the 
oiigin of those springs of fresh water that are to be 
seen spouting up even in the midst of the waves of 
the ocean. There are also doubtless deep subter- 
raneous lakes of considerable extent. 

The glaciers which crown the tops of the highest 
mountains, have a close connexion and a common 
origin with springs. Snows accumulated for whole 
centuries, sink down, and are compressed and con- 
solidated as much by evaporation, as by alternate 
thaws and frosts. But the scenes which these 
bodies of ice exhibit, are as various as their extent. 

The effusion of springs, and the fiowings of melt- 
ed ice, form little currents, more or less gentle, 
which are termed rivulets. The water of great rains 
falls more rapidly, and furrows the sides of the moun- 
tains by impetuous irregular torrents. The union of 
these currents forms streams^ which, following the 
declivity of the ground, unite most frequently in a 
great canal which takes the name of nV^, and which 
conveys to the ocean the collected tribute of the 
earth. Rivers which descend from primitive moun- 
tains into the secondary lands, often form cascades 
and cataracts. These have many peculiarities and 
numerous varieties. 

The declivities from whence flow the streams and 
rivulets wliich discharge themselves into one partic- 
ular river, are called the basin of that river. The 
beds of rivers, are either formed by the same revolu- 
tion that produced the mountains, or the waters have 
opened for themselves the passage. 

When a river is obstructed in iu course by a bed 
of solid rock, and finds beneath it a stratum of softer 
materials, its waters wear away the softer substance, 
and thus open for themselves a subterraneous pas- 
sage. In many places, trees and foresU fall on a 
river, nearly covering it with vegetable earth, and 
thus create a natural bridge which, for miles, hides 
Uie river from the view. In this manner do we ac- 
count for the subterraneous disappearance of rivers, 
which so much excited the wonder of the ancients. 

Rivers in running into the sea, present a variety 
of interesting phenomena. Some from bats of sand; 
others bar$ of m^i ^ a sweUiag aod dashing , 



across the mxmth of the river, caused by the conflict 
of the tide and current. The most sublime phe- 
nomenon of this kind, occurs at the mouth of the 
river of the Amazons. Twice a day, this giant of 
rivers, pours out its imprisoned waves into the bo« 
som of the ocean, " A liquid mountain is thus rais- 
ed of the height of 1 80 feet ; it frequently meets the 
flowing tide of the sea, and the shock of these two 
bodies of water is so dreadful, that it makes all the 
neighbouring islands tremble; the fishermen and 
navigators fly from it in the utmost terrour. The 
next day, or the second day after every new or full 
moon, the time when the tides are highest, the river 
also seems to redouble its power and energy : its 
waters and those of the ocean dash against each 
other like the onset of two armies. The banks are 
inundated with their foaming waves ; the rocks, 
drawn along like light pebbles, dash against each 
other, almost upon the surface of the water which 
bears them on. Loud roarings echo from island to 
island. One would say that the genius of the riv- 
er, and the god of the ocean, contend in battle for 
the empire of the waveS.*^ 

Extensive accumulation of water, surrounded on 
all sides by land, and having no direct communica- 
tion with the ocean, or with any sea, are called lakes^ 
and are of four distinct kinds. 

The first e2a^j comprieheiids those which have no 
outlet, and which do not receive any running water. 

The second class consists of those lakes which 
have an outlet, but which do not receive any running 
water. Such lakes are formed by a multitude et 
springs. 

The tJUrd class of lakes is very numerous, and 
comprises such as receive and discharge streams of 
water. The great western lalces are of this class. 

The fourth chiss consists of those which receive 
streams of water, and often great rivers, without hav- 
ing any visible outlet It is presumed that the excess 
of water is carried oflf either by evaporation or sub- 
terraneous passages. 

Periodical Lakes are formed by excessive rains 
and the melting of snow and ice and are dried up 
by the svn, by evaporation, and infiltration. 

Most of the large lakes have regular tides, which 
doubtless may be referred to the same causes which 
produce the ocean tides. It has been long stated 
that there is a bay (Thunder Bay) in Lake Huron, 
where the atmosphere is so continually filled with 
electricity, that no one passes it without hearing 
thunder. That a thundering noise is heard may not 
be doubted, but that it is produced by electricity, is 
not believed to be the fact. Some lakes harbour 
other noises, emit gases, and blasts of wind of such 
tremendous strength as to throw pieces of ice into 
the air of more than a hundred pounds woight 
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FUxOing isUmis are frequently found upon lakes. 
They are simply earth of the nature of peat, but 
very light, sometimes only reeds and roots of trees 
interwoven together. AfVer having been undermined 
by the waters, they detach themselves from the 
bank, and from their lightness and spongy consis- 
tency, joined to their great extent and inconsiderable 
thickness, they remain suspended and floating on 
the surface of the waters. Some of them are cov- 
ered with beautiful trees, and furnish pasturage for a 
great many cattle. 

The d^h of lakes varies infinitely, dut they all 
have bottoms. Those which have been considered 
as without bottoms owe this character solely to the 
existence of currents which carry along with them 
the lead attached to the sounding line. Some are 
supposed to have double bottoms. In such, it is 
probable that a crust interwoven with roots, similar 
to the floating islands, may exist at the bottom, and 
by either rising or sinking, may make the depth ap- 
parently vary. 

We shall next consider springs, rivers, and lakes 
with relation to their chymical nature. 



THE FITE SENSES. 

lUE SENSE OF SIQHT.-No. 2. LAWS OF VISION. 

In our first article we explained the structure of 
the eye ; we now proceed to describe the subservi- 
ency of its sereral parts to the production of vision ; 
but, to make the matter quite plain, it will be neces- 
sary to consider, briefly, the constitution of light ; 
and, as far as sight is concerned, the laws to which 
it is subject. 

1. NATURE AND PROPERTIES OP LIGHT. 

Light is believed to be a very subtile ^uu2; diffused 
through all nature. A dark room, therefore, contains 
as much light as if the noonday sun shone through 
its windows ; it exists in a Utteni or hidden form ; and 
if, in the midst of the darkness of the room, a flint 
and steel be struck together, the heat, generated by 
the percussion, will instantly make the hidden light 
visible. It follows from this, that light exists inde- 
pendently of the sun ; which, in the manner of a 
lighted candle, and many other causes, merely ex- 
cites it into visible existence. This circumstance, 
while it explains many optical difficulties, gives a 
strong and charming proof of the inspired truth and 
scientifick accuracy of the Mosaick history of the Cre- 
ation, in which it is declared, that light was created 
hefore the sun. 

Light consists of separate atoms, which travel in 
straight lines or rays, at the rate of eleven millions, 
seven hundred thousand miles in one minute of time. 
It is continually sent forth, in every direction, from 
all points of luminous or illuminated bodies. Trees, 
buildings, seas, animals, rocks, all bodies, in short, 
wluther natural or artificial, which are not luminous 
in themselves, are made visibly by light, which 
oomes firom (or^ from ft latent state, is made sensiHe 



b$r) the sttii^ or other sources of light ; and th» U^ 
which they throw off| or reflect, is invariably of the 
same colour as themselves, alihough the light which 
renders them visible is white. T^is it has been ob- 
served, by Sir David Brewster, the greatest optical 
philosopher of this or any 8ge» that, '* If we hol4 s 
white c»rd before a rosebush, the surface of the card 
will aj^ar of its usual whiteness ; but if we place 
this cai^ at one end of a box, shut up on all sides, and 
if having made a pin hole in the side opposite the 
card to admit the light from the rosebush, we look 
through another hole at the card, we shall see upon 
the card, and opposite each rose, a patch of red li^^ 
and of^site each green leaf» a patch of green light. 
These patches of colour constitute a picture of the 
rosebush turned upside down, which, though not 
very distinct in the outline, will yet be easily recog- 
nised. If we enlarge the small hole opposite the 
card, the picture will become more indistinct, and the 
colours more faint; and when the hole reaches a cer- 
tain size, the red light from the roses will fall upon 
the same parts of the card as the green light from the 
leaves, and the card will appear of its original whho* 



2. REFRACTION OP UGBT. 

A ray of light, in passing through the air, moTea 
in a straight line ; but if it be interrupted in its 
course, by being made to pass through water, oil, 
glass, precious stones, or a thousand other substances 
which it is needless to enumerate, it will, from the 
diflference of constitution between them and th» 
atmospherick air, change its direction ; and this alter- 
ation in its path is called refraction^ from a Lstin 
word, which signifies breaking back, the ray being 
broken back or refracted from its straight-forward 
course. 




To make this plain, let A B^ represent a dark box 
with a hole pierced in its side at B ; admit a ray of 
light, a, from a burning candle, so that it may fall 
on the bottom of the box at c. Mark this point, and 
fill the box to the level C Z>, with water, when it 
will be seeif that the point of light has shifted itsdf 
to d, and that the change has been effected by the 
refraction or bre^.king Hack of the ray of light from 
thepoint 5, whore it touches the water. 

This change in the direction of the ray may be 
made still more evident by using spirits of wine, or 
a solid piece of glass, in place of the water. With 
the latter medium it would be refracted to e. 

. 8. REPRACnON OP UOBT WY LBMSSS. 

A lens is usually a circle- of glass haismg i^ 
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■nrfoces graond iatoth* fcUowing or intenaedute 
shapes. 

light, in its passage tbroagli these glasses, would 
be refracted in proportion to their greater or less 
degrees of convexity or concavity ; but in passins 
through a phme lens, as shown in the cut, it would 
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proceed in its course widiout deviation. A 
lens woidd, however, cause the rays of which it is 
composed to widen or diverge; and this it does, 
according to strict mathematical principles. 




A, a Mild oblonff piece of glan i OO) » itreain of UghC which ilrlkes 
Che mrfkcB of the gUaiL 6 c^ uid whteh, bting c ew c ttte , cmpm the Ughl 
Id ita peiwge through itto diverge. 

The convex lens, which, ^fbr our present purpose, 
it is important to' observe) mstead of diverging, or 
suffering the rays to pass straight through, causes 
the rajrs lo contract or converge to a point in which 
they b31 meet, and which is called the focus of the 
lens. 




k,9i9oM obtoof pleeeofglMi; a a, « ■treem of light which iSdkM 
Ihe nrhc9 of thftclHi, be,md which, being coimmj^ canaee th« l|gkt 
IB HipcaMge thron^k t0 eewverf*. 

VolIiL— 34 



Upon the property thus possessed . b^; lenses' of 
altering the course of luminous rays, and especially 
that of the convex lens, in converging them to a 
focus, the faculty of vision, as we shall presently , 
see, in a primarjr degree, depends ; for it is by this ' 
means that the brill, from visible objects, is* collect- 
ed in the eye, and thrown iqpon the retina. 
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In the beautiful experiment of the card and the ' 
rosebush, mentioned in section 1, it was shown how! 
an imperfect image might be formed by placing a 
small hole between the bush and the card, and shut- 1 
ting out all the external light But if, in place of | 
the hole, a double convex lens had been used, as in 
the following diagram, a perfect image of the object 
would have been formed. 




The principle i^on which the. image is formed is 
this: — 

We have stated that light is continually sent forth 
in every direction from dl points of luminous and 
illuminated bodies ; and that the ligHt thrown off by 
illuminated bodies is invariably of die same colour 
as themselves. Now, in the illustration before us, 
ra3rs of liffht pass from, the candle and the hand A 
B, and faUing upon the lens C, are conveyed to the 
paper D, which is, in consequence, illuminated with 
an imase of the object, between which and its ori- 
ginal there is necessarily a perfect coincidence of 
form and colour. 

6. FORMATION OF HUOBS ON THE BfiTINA. 

It was not suspected, till the year 1575, that the 
images of objects were formed on the retina in the 
same way as those of the rosebush described, and . 
die hand and candle exhibited in our illustrations.! 
It was then that Maurolycus, a distinguished teach- ^ 
er of mathematicks at Messina, in a treatise De 
lAimme et Umhro^ first demonstrated that the crys-l 
talUne lens of the eye collects the nys of light from 
surrounding objects, and throws them upon the ret-j 
ina. About the same time Joannes Bapdsta Porta,' 



of Naples, invented the Catnera Ohscura^ by which 
he gave groat popularity to the discoveries of Mau- 
rolycus. His experiments with this instrument con- 
vinced him that vision must be performed by the 
passage of li^ht into the eye, and not by " visual 
rays" proceedmff from the eye, as Euclid, Aristotle, 
and their unthimung successors tauffht. But when 
he says that the eye is a camera wseura, and the 
pupil the hole in the window shutter, he was so far 
mistaken as to suppose that it vras the crystalline 
humour which corresponded lo the wall that ro- 
ceives the images ; nor was it discoverod, till the 
year 1604, that tlds office was performed by the 
retina. 

These romarks prepare us by anticipation to con- 
sider the theory of vision, which, divested of all 
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to its siai|4asl m^diod of 
inthi) following disgrm >— > 




Lst A represent an enlarged figure of the ejrei, 
and B a pen, the exact form, colovr, and distance of 
which the eye perceires in ^e following manner : — 
The pen throws off the rays of light C, hy which it 
is iUnminated, from every pan of its snrface, and in 
erery direction : a portion of Aese nnrs fall upon 
the cnnred surface of the cornea, hy wmch diey are 
refracted from their straight-forward course and pass- 
ing throng^ the aqueous humour, enter the chamber 
of the eye, through ike pupil, and fidl upon the crys- 
talline lens ; there they undergo a still greater re- 
fraction, and are converged to a number of angular 
pointo or focuses of condensed light on the surface 
of the retina, which is thereby impressed with an 
inverted picture of the pen, from which ibe rays came. 
The image thus delineated upon the retina, is con- 
veyed, by an unkhown process, to the brain, when 
the presence of the object is perceived. We Bajpre' 
seneeiufy of the object is perceived, because the fac- 
nlqr of distinguishing fmrm,coloar, and difltaace is a 



mental opeMson, MaOy disliiact t^m sioBle viaaoB, 
and depends i^ion the united exertions of die mem^ 
OTV and the powers of comparison and combinatiop. 
This being a very refined process, and one not of 
instinct, b^ of acq ui re m ent, is leanied only by long 
prooess. We as nmch leam to see as we kam to 
walk; and, separate firom enerience, llie eye con- 
veys as litde information to the mind as the pages 
of a foreign book, the languid of which is not 
known. In the one case we should see without 
seeing, as in the other, we should read without 
reading. 

That true sight is die result not merely.^ vistoa^ 
but of die combined powers which we nave do- 
scribed, is strikinf^y exenqplified in the account given 
in the Bible of tlM poor man who had been blina alt 
his da3rs, and who, when Christ had graciously re- 
stored hhn to sight, exclaimed, that he saw ^mten as 
trees walking." The fact being, that his eye, in the 
performance, for the first time, of the sim]^ act of 
vision, was not aided byan eiqierienced mind, and, 
consequendy, codd not, by an act of memory, com- 
pare or condnne the impressions on the redna. The 
man, therefore, could not distinguish men from trees. 
This view receives ample confirmadon from die dai- 
ly experience of the hospitsls, where similar cases 
constandy occur. We shall close by citing the 
eases given by Sir Everard Hone, in ms Conpanf 
d ve Anatoiinr» of two blind boys who were reiioied 
to sight by the operation of couching. One boy, on 
recovering sU[faty said diat die doctor's head tonched 
his ejre ; and he could not tell its fbnn. The third 
day he saw several gendemen, but could not de- 
scribe their figures. 

With the second boy, ten minutes afier the resto- 
radon of sight, the fbUowinff e^eriments were 
made : — ^A round card, of a yeUow colour, one inch 
in diameter, was placed at die distance of six inches. 
He said it was yeUow; and if he might touch it, he 
could tell die shape ; but diis being refused, after 
considering it, he said, round. A blue square card, 
he called blue and rmmd. A trimgvlar one, he 
called rmmd. He was asked if objects touched his 
eye ; he said, No ; but he had no ides of their dis- 
tances. He was deli§^ited at seeing, and said it 
was so pretQr even to see the light. 
(To be ocmtiniied.) 



CmVALRY. 



The insdtudon and spirit of chivalry, forming n 
prominent and important feature of history, has beea 
re^^ed bjr writers and men of emdidon, in various 
pomts of view, and, while some have condemned it 
as altogether injurious and absurd, odiers have dig- 
nified it widi die dde of sublime. There have bera 
found men of modem days, and those the fortunate 
pos se s sor s of more than common abilides, who could 
si^ over the degeneracy of the times, and lament 
that die age of chivalry is gone. But if the mste- 
rial and least wordiypart of it have passed away,its 
spirit still remsins, stOl invites men to hiirii and honr 
ourable deeds, and is indeed imperishsue end im- 
mortal. The vows of knighthood, die. ceremonials 
of installations, the pomp imd ceremony of knighdy 
feats have gone, but the devodon of the patriot, the 
ardour of the warriour, the warmdi of the lover, the 
Ifideli^ of die friend, die loyal^ and tnidi of Am 
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In seeking fer tlie origin of ChitBby» we am led 
back to the teodal agee, and the ooaaideiailkni of the 
condition of the Gemaaick trihes, when its peeidiar 
spirit firat began to display itself. The tribes were 
composed not of si^erioufs and in£evio«, bm of mas- 
ters and daves; of men whose birthright was eaaeaad 
aiid honour, and ai others, who inherited fibe bond of 
ceaseless toU. By the noUe4x>m labour of any kind 
was considered degrading, and the pnrfessiGii iM anas 
done worthy of being fiwowed, soi thai the loids of 
Ae soil were a race o? independent wnnioiirsj whose 
fldrst fisr fame was a centinnal ^ccitement. The 
different feudal sovereigns were nominafly siAject 
to a legitimate prince, and were bound tafdlow his 
banner into bottte, at Uie head of thek vassals, and to 
respond to his call by bringing at a momealfs warn* 
ing, an armed force to his suj^Mvt Still, when re- 
moved from die presence of Mb sovereign^ the feodd 
kxrd was a petty despot, whose vassals Mi that he 

isessed absolute power of lif<d and death over 
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Unlimited authority gave rise to various abuses, 
and it was weU that Chivalry, with its high tone of 
honour and morality, sprang up in ages of general 
darimess, fraud, and oppression. Great oiterprises 
contributed to bind numbers of kni^ts together, and 
led to the formation of various societies and orders, 
and whenthesemilitary adventurers were not leagued 
to|[ether in any of the Holy Wars, a reciprocity of 
pnnciide, and an identity en religion, held them in 
a conunon chain. Animated by a love of justice, a 
veneration for the fair sex, a high-minded regard for 
trtdi, a thirst for milifary jriory , and a contempt for 
danger, the kni|[hts went forth to brave peril, to res- 
cue the unfortunate, and to crush the oppressor. 
Numerous individuals* set forth witii na fixed pftopose 
hut thai of discovering some wrong and righting it, 
and these wandinriBg chaaqulons were called fa^Ate 
ErrmUf and their esqdoita sung in camp and court by 
the minstrels whose la3rs immortalized the sons of 
Chivalry. Chivalry degenerated, but not rapidly. 
After the lapse of msny years from its foundaUon, 
the number of its ceremonuds increased,its pageantry 
was disgraced by frippery and folly, its vows were 
unobserved ; a devotion to the sex was succeeded by 
boundless licentiousness^ and the wandering spirilof 
kni^t-erranlry was di^laced by aa affectation of 
eccentrici^. 

In the 14th centmy the honours of knighthood 
were restricted to the nobili^, and then aroae the 
▼arious forms and ceremonies, which at length con- 
cealed the original design of Chivalry, and brought on 
a premature decline. The knishtly education of a 
vouth generally commenced with his 12thyear, when 
he was sent to the court of semie noble pattern of 
Chivalry, to learn dancing, riding, the use of his 
wei^xm, dec, and where his chief dn^ was assiduous 
attention to the ladies in the quality of page. Ac- 
cording to his pro gress in years and aceomplish- 
ments, ne became squue to sonre kni^t, and wmn he 
lairiy merited thediBtineiion,he was hinuelf knighted. 
This honour was not can/hrted upon a youth before 
his 21st year, unless high birth, or extraordinary 
▼alour and address seemed to warrant the setting 
suude of the usual regulation. Sometimes the honour 1 
was won by msny a field of bloody tdl, with many [ 




drapacf awealand gsroi uaA^m 
dmg aoUevmaent, artfrdly plaaneif i 
cairiad inia execution, procured dm 

spass, sadtheantiainaled<we«ladf« The; ^ 

of cenfeiriag knighthnod wasatonperiMMiiva Aa 
Mdofbaldewhaietim honoufhad^baea ei^ined; 
oftsa it requited aad leoeived.tha most 
prepaiatiens-and iceieBionies^ Thayaoag i 
goaded his sfms'fov a nighi, and Ak wa84 
vM€f mms. In the nmning ha bathed ji|. waleiv 
wnieh waathe emblem of the irailfaadpiadW wtaidi 
he swore ta preserve sacred. Glad in^spbtlMs gaiw 
meats^ he IqfMeied before the idtaJr of Aa as anosl 
chnaK >Ad, having presented his'Swerd'to Aa <^tei« 
sting priest, received it again wiA Aa. beaedtMloa 
of the reverend man; After taking AeosiAs of > al^ 
legiance, he knell before his sovereign, iMia fjj^ 
him Aa aeeeladtf, or btow upon the neck, wMt. Ae 
flat of hia sword, saluted Ae yooig wasrioutfi aisd 
said: *' In the name of God and St. Mxehaelj (^ 
in Ae name of Ae FaAer, Son, and lfol|y Gmit,) 
I AA Aee a kmg^. Be loyal, bra^e^ and hffm^ 



It was customary for two knights of Ae ssttia 
age and congenial tempers to form a friandshfo, and 
Ais broAer£)od in arms lasted generally una! one 
of Ae two was laid in Ae grave. The courtesy of 
Chivalry softened Ae asperity of war, gav6 dianng| 
to victoiy,^ and assuaged to Ae vanquished,. Ae pain 
of a defeat AlYthat ingenuity could plan, aadwMdA 
produce, to give splendour ta knighAood, was dis* 
played in Ae age of Chivalry. Magnificent xxMtm^ 
menta were hM, where even kings entered Aelhtb 
and contended for Ae prize of valour before Ae 
eyes of Aousands of spectators, amon^ whom baanti- 
fm kdies aj^peared the most deeply interested. In 
fact the knights often contended about Ae cbunms of 
Aeir lady-loves, and wore their favours in Aeir het- 
mets. If Ae ladies of Roma attended ^adialariai 
shows in thronffs, we eannot wonder thai tba heai^ 
ties of Ae age 0? Chimalry look^ forward to a^taaiii»> 
menl wiA great impatience, and eageriy stnyve for 
Ae honomr of filling^ Aa post of tehiporary queen sad 
distributer of Ae prizes. 

Chivalry exerted a poweiM influence on paelq^ 
and formed Ae subjecta of Ae poems of the tfwAth 
dowrs of Ae sonA of TVaocCt is well as supplied 
Acmes for Ae poetical c<mti0v«raies of the htug^its^ 
which wMe decided at Ae Cmmt *d Amour (courts 
of bve), first established in Provence. Evea after 
Chivalry had died away, its inflnence was not vaakk 
by poetry, which, retained Ae lone it had^ impailed 
for many centuries. The songs aC Ae troubadeura 
were divided into amatmy songs, duets, paslmd% 
serenades, ballads, poetical colldqnies, &o« In Aa 
romances of Chival^ we bsiaMl palaAna andpeera, 
sorcerers, fairies, winged and intelligent horses, in- 
visihle or invnlnaiaiila niMi, magicians who sia in- 
terested m Ae UcA and education of knights, en 
chanted indaces ; in a word Ae creation of a new 
world which leaves our vulgar planet far beneaA it 
Paladins never without arms, in a country bristling 
wiA fortresses, find Aeir delight and honour in Ptm* 
ishing injustice and defending weakness. The cniv- 
alrick romances may be divided into .three classes; 
those of Ae Round Table, Aose of Chariemup^t 
and lastly, thoae of Amadis, which bebnff to a Uust 
century. It wiH auifice to speak of the finmort 
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The mnmneefl of the Roimil Table recoufit tales of 
the cup froin which Jestia Christ drank with Joseph 
of Arithmaihea. Thia cup had performed such pro- 
digies, that we are nat astonished that those Talor- 
ous knights of the Eoiind Table, Lancelot, Perceval, 
and Fereaforest, are united with the determination to 
recover it. Theise preux chevalieTS are the perpetual 
heroes of these romances, Lancelot is atlacned to 
Genicora, the wife of King Arthur, and his marrel- 
loui exploLtfi excited the admiration of contempara* 
lies. Thr^e centuries n£iBZ, lords and ladies weT« 
fitiU delighted at the reckai of ** the very elegant, 
deUcious, meUifluouat and very pleasant historie of 
the veiy noble and very TictOfioiia Perceforest,*' 
Amidal many pages of weaiisome ta&ipidity, we find 
smnG happy deecrtpdons and iituations detailed, 
And graphick portraits of feudal men and manners. 
The absurdities of Chiratry afforded scope for tha 
satirical and comic k powers of Cervantes, and the 
adventures of the unfortunate Don Quirote are road 
with an interest which few works of similar charac- 
ter inspire. Every feature of Chivalry is happily 
burlesqued, and the don goes through all the cere- 
momaU wiih a ludicrous gravity which is perfectly 
mesiatible. The pertinacity with which the knights 
maintained the pre-eminence of their affections is 
finely satiriied in the election which Don Quixote 
makes of a hideoiu country wench, whose chartns 
he celebrates aAer the most approved fashion and 
with unceasing devotion « Few ladies of chivalrick 
romance have attained a degree of reputation 
comparable to that of the immortal Dulcinea del 
Toboso. 




wASHmaTopre tomb. 

Washington was bom Feb. 22^ 1 732» on the banks 
of the Potomack, in the county of Westmoreland, 
Yirginia, On the 14th of June, 1775, he was chosen 
oommander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
Colonies. He resigned his commission on the 23d 
of December, 1783. He was elected first President 
tmder the new constitution * 1789, and presided eight 
yeai«. He died on Saturday night, the lith of De- 



cember, 1799, of an inihmnnatory disorder ei die 
throaty Effed 67 yean, 9 months, and 23 days. On 
Wednesday, the ISUi of December, attended by 
militanr honours and the ceremonies of religion, 
his body was deposited in the family rault at Mount 
Yemon. 

The ancient family rault, in which his dust first 
reposed, was situated under the shade of a little 
grove of forest-treee, a short distance from the man- 
sion-house at Mount Vernon, and near the brow of 
the precipitous bank of the Potomack. 

Small and unadorned, this humble sepulchre stood 
in a most rmnantick and picturesque spot, and could 
be distinctly seen by traveUers, as tney passed in 
steam-boats up and down the river. 

Within eighteen months, the ashes of the father 
of his country, have been removed from that place, 
now designated by a white picket fence, to one near 
the comer of a beautiful enclosure where the river 
is concealed from view. Thia site was selected by 
him during life, for a tomb ; and here are now depo- 
sited the remains of that sreat man, who rendered to 
the American repiiblick ue most important civil and 
military services it ever received. It is arched over, 
and, with the ground about it, covered with grasa. 
and shrubbery. A few trees of cedar are scattered 
around it ; but they do not afiford much shade, many 
<^ their branches have been cut off by visiters, and 
taken away as mementoes. The front of the ceme- 
tery is constructed of brick, and has a plain inm door 
of the usual size. In the wall over the entrance, is 
a small slab of white marble, with these two words 
inscribed upon it : " Washington FAMay." Below, 
is another stone, containing the following brief pas- 
sage from the Scriptures : "I am the resurrection and 
the life ; he that beUeveth an me^ though he were dead^ 
yet shaU he Uve" Such is the simple tomb of 
Washington : no other monimient marks his grave. 



ON LEAVmO NBW TOBK.--OnB«r. 
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She fiides fiK>m my irinon, the <liieen of the West, 
In the g^oom of a cloud-mantled even ; 
' And the stars which shoaM ipangie the calm river's breast 
Now light bat their own nathre heaven. 
I may view them no m ore fr om Manhattan's blight Aow, 

As they gleam on her own noUe bay ; 
8tfll Caieis behind me— Afieetkm befim— 
Ttien light beoor parliag I— away I 

n. 

Fair City of Commeroe! my home and my pride I 

My hopea are entwined vnth thee yet ; 
And though fix>m thee thii moment I bUsafully glides 

I should leave thee for aye with regret ; 
I shaU glad me fiill oft with a dream of thyq>ires, 

As o*er mountain and yalley I stray— 
And reton thee my heart when its fhilougfa expires : 
8o light bt om* parting 1— away ! 

HL 

Tims ever with OM^ as I^s pathway I tiead, 

And joys with years silently fleet, * 
I mourn not the Past— I deplete but the Dead— 

While the Future vnth transport I greet; 
Friends fiide fix>m my sight—they are still with my heart-*- 

We may meet on some happier day- 
It were nothing to meet if we feared not to part : 
So light be our parting I— away I 
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LOHOBVITY. 

Notwithstanding all that has heen written on this 
mbject, it may fiurly be affirmed, that no^g has 
yet been done towards making the slightest approach 
to a real rationale of the causes which are productive 
of length of years. Shallow empiricks, in evil abun- 
dance, have laid down Uieir infalliUe rules for the 
preservation of health, and for the promulgatidh of 
life to an extreme <^d age ; and, havinff sold their 
nostrums or their bodes, and pocketed the money of 
their dupes, have afforded the best evidence of meir 
utter ignorance upon the siAject, by failing, in their 
own especial persons, to reach even the average 
number of years of human existence. 

What most strongly andstrikin^y shows the folly 
of laying down systematick rules for the promulgation 
of life to an old age is this, that among ^e persons 
who are recorded to have attained to die groatest 
term of years, have been people of all the varieties 
of rank, employment, and circumstances. If we in- 
sist upon invariable temperance as an -indispensable 
requisite towards the attainment of fulness of years, 
we are at once met by the fact that Thomas Parr, 
who lived above a century and a half, had been in 
earty life, any thing but an abstemious or even tem- 
perate man ; and that Lewis Comaro, who died at 
100 years of age, had reached ti^e half of those 
years before he ceased to be guilty of such gross 
gluttony and irregularity, ibax Ids physicians antici- 
pated his ahnost instant decease. But this objection 
we shall show to be rather specious than solid. If 
we insist upaa comfort, regularity, and nourishing 
through plain diet, truth plucks us by the sleeve and 
remii^ us that Parr, and Jenkins whose age was 
170 years save one, depended for their support upon 
the charity which they had to encounter all weathers 
to solicit, and which was not always accorded to 
their solicitation. Has cHmate any specifick and 
infallible influence in the matter ? In extreme cases 
it undoubtedly has y Sierra Leone has no nonagena- 
rians even to speak of, and the coast of Devonshire 
and the sweet vales of Mon^lier, are undoubtedly 
possessed of both the air and the soil which are more 
congenial to the human frame than the marshes of 
Missolonghi, or the simoom-swept deserts of Uie East. 
But if any one feel inclined to go beyond this, and 
to sajr thatin this or in that pli^e die ^cifick cli- 
mate is to be found in which man will infalliUy 
inhale the principle of long life, let him only just 
cast his eye over the subjoined table : let him ob- 
serve the diversiqr of climates in which the long 
livers there namea have existed : — 

Albums Mare - - - 

Titus Fnllonius - - 

Abraham Paiba - - 

Dumitur Radttly - - 

Countess Desmond - 

James Sand - • - 

Wife of ditto - - > 

Henry Jenkina - - 

Thomas Pair - - - 

FiancisBons - - - 

A. Goldsmith > - - 

Margaret Patten - - 

Wilfiam Ellis- - - 
Christian Drakenbefg 

Richard Lloyd' - ^ 

James Hayley • . - 

Johh Wilson • - • 



Lewis Cornaro - - 
Jane Reeve - - - • 
Maiquis of Winchester. 
A^es Milbome - - 
Joice Heth - - - - 



PLACE. 

- 150 Ethiopia. 

- 150 Benonia. 

- 142 South Carolina. 

- 140 Tfansylvania. 

- 140 Ireland. 

- 140 Staffoidshire. 

- 120 Ditta 

- 169 Yorkshire. 

- 152 Shropshire. 

- 121 Fiance. 

- 142 Ditto. 

- 138 Scotland. 

- 130 Liverpool 

- 140 Norway. 

- 133 Wales. 

- 112 Cheshiie. 
• 110 SufibOc 



AQB. MJLoa. 

100 Venice. 

103 Essex4 

106 Hampshire. 

116 London. 

162 Kentucky. 
A move glance at this table — and we ooidd have 
gieatly extended it—will show more clearly than 
any argument thai dimale has no specific or infalli- 
ble in&ence upon the duration c^ life, excepting in 
extreme cases ; for, excepting ihib extremes, there 
is included in the taUe of jdaces almost eveiy variety 
of soil and climate. Venice, built literally in the 
wUer, the mild warmth oi France, the- fierce and 
biting blasts of Norway, have alike pennitted lon- 
gevity. Jane Reeve lived to 103 in the marshy 
county of Essex, and Hippocrates, the great phy- 
sician, lived but to 104 in the delicious island of 
Cos ; Albnma Marc reached 150 in sultiy Ethiopia, 
and Christian Drakenberg readied to within &ir 
years of that age ia steril and chilly Norway. 

Sudi contrasts seem to bid defiance to all effiirts at 
philosophixing upon the subject. But thus much 
may be assinned for certain, that every tenqNxrary 
shook which heahh receives does somewhat to im- 
pair the durability of the human frame ; and that| 
consequently, as it is obvious that every act of intem- 
perance causes a temporanr derangement of health, 
we on^t not to be tenqpted to intemperance because 
some mtemperate men have attained to length of 
days ; but to remember that — even were not our 
morally concerned, as it evidently and importantly 
is, in our observance o[ the virtue of temperance — 
they lived long not on aearniU of their intemperance, 
but nolwithstuiding it, and that they mig^ and most 
piobahly would, have lived much longer, had they 
not been guilty of the excesses they conunitted. 

This issuesof lifesnd death, it must be remembered, 
are primarily in the hands of God ; but he has given 
us a free wfll to choose between secondary causes; 
end there is no doubt that whatever circumstances 
on climate we may be placed in, tmiqferanee in aU 
things^ is, as to heal^ longevi^, and virtue, a very 
indispensable requisite. 

Perhaps we cannot more agreeably conclude this 
brief notice of the subject tham by quoting, from a 
clever contemporary, the reply of an Italian, who, 
being asked in his 116th year, the means by. which 
he luid attained to so advanced am age, replied, with 
the ready versification for which the Italiana are so 
remarkable : — 

" Con msngiar broeol^ 
Portar a i ^di xocoolii 
In tetto eaneUo, 
Pochi penmri in 



Signifying if our free translatiea Biay be pardon- 
1:— 

^ «Whaihoiigry,of fiiebflttlest, 
Anddrjrandwumlkeep my feet; 
I ■cnen my bead fiom sun and rain. 
And let few eaiea perplez my.bnin.'* 

Nor is the latter part of this improvisatized recipe 
either so unimportant or so difficult as but too many 
persons may be inclined to think it. For scarcely 
any thinff conduces more to health of body than calm- 
ness and serenity of mind ; and of all the storms 
which devastate the hmnan mind, alas ! how large a 
majority are Uie consequences of human wickedness 
and human perversi^! how few inevitable orun- 
ameliorable. 
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i«rai». 

I hkre Ml mrn^ leluetaace ia nMrraliig dM M- 
lowiBf aiogdir feate^ (I htd dmott nid mndes,) 
wUch I Mwjpeifonned ainong the Ariokaim ladians, 
not beesuM I conuuder them unwortlqr the atleiitioii 
of the cmomf bnt lest I aheuld be eeeueed of spmrt- 
iiif irHh the reader^ credoyiy, or of avBiliiig a^^ 
too largely of whst is aappoeed by some to be the 
tnuMff'sffwatgB. ladoiowledgethiithepeifoni^ 
aaoe waaakoaeUieraboTe mj coacyieheBBien, and 
fpeafly eiahed my ■■HiBisbwwt 

In ciTiBaed liH^ we know the laaay eiqiedienlBto 
wUck flMa reeoit in order to aoorire a subeisleacay 
and are not Aerefaa enfcised, that b^ panerenaiee 
and leag piacticoy itinmlated by naoessi^ they afaoidd 
attein great dextevityinthe art of deception. Tofind 
il, howeTer, eenied to saeh great patfeetkn by wild 
and untntored aaragee, who are neither arged by 
naoeaaity, nor indeed receiTe the rfjghteatieiwttdior 
their skill, ia oeitainly vary sarpvising. 

In tiairelling np the Missoini doing the snmitier 
of 1831» we iMt our horses near the Anekaia village, 
whieh caused oar detention for aeTeral daya» As 
diis nation has committed mora ootiagea npon the 
abates than aay other oa the Bfissonii» and seem to 
possess all the ficesof thesavaga withoolare^eearing 
virtue, we ftwmdoatselves f s r y uap l essantly sitnsled 
near the principal viBaae, wimont safidant Cdsbo to 
lapel an attack if cneAonld be made. AfUrscBM 
dalibeiation we adopted the advice of an old Canadian 
httnter, and deteimmedtomofa oar dniteb directly 
into the village, and, whilst we nanainad, to take qp 
oar lodgings with the tribe. Wo were emboldened 
la thia st^ by the assorajsoe of the huater, that the 
Arickarees had never been known to kill but one 
man who had taken refiige within the limita of their 
lawn, and that their fiimsraace originated in the 
belief that the ghoat of the mnrdeied 
»and had firightened 



sway the baflalo by his nij^y seresi 

We arere received in the villaae with much more 
palitenesB than we eipected ; a mdge vras appropri- 
ated to oar nse, and provisions were brooi^ to OS in 
abandance.— After we were coaqdelely refiadied, a 
3ronng man came to oar lodge, and informed as that 
a hum of bea^^ (as ho eiqfiressed it,) or medicine 
men, ware making preparations to ej£ibit their skill, 
aad thst if we fett dii^osed we could witness the 
oeiamcay. We were mnch grslifiad st ih» invita- 
ti<m, as we had all heard marvelloas stories of the 
vrondeifol feats performed br the Indian medicine 
men or jogriers. We aecordin^y followed oar guide 
to the medicine lodge, where we found six men 
dre ss ed in bear-skins, and aeated in a c^e in the 
middle of the apartment. The apectatora were 
standing around, and so arranged as ^£^6 each in- 
dividual a view of Uie performers. They civilly 
made way for ou^ uoty, and placed as so near the 
circle thai we had nmple opportunity of detecting the 
imposture, if any imposition should be practised. 
The actors (if I may so call them) were painted in 
the most grotesque manner imasinaUe, blending so 
completely the ludicrous and frightftd in their appear- 
ance, that the spectators might be said to be some- 
what nndecided whether to laugh or to shkidder. 
After aitting for some time in a kind of momnfnl si- 
lence, one of the jugglers desired a youdi who waa 



near him, to bring sons sliir clay from a certa^i 
place which he named on the river bank. This we 
understood, throoah sn old Cansdian named Gofvaw, 
(well known on £e Missouri,) who waspresentand 
acted as our interpreter. The young man aoon re- 
tncned with the day, aad each of these human beaia, 
immediately ccoamenced the piocess of moulding a 
number of Uttle images exactly resembling buflUoes, 
men and horses, bows, arrows, ^c^ When they bad 
conqpleted nine of each varie^, the mimature bufia- 
loea were all placed together m a line, and the little 
cla^ hnnten moonted oa their horaes, and holdina 
their bows aad srro ws in their hands, were stationed 
about three feet from them in a parallel line. I moat 
confess that at diis port of the ceremmnr I felt very 
mnch inclined to be merry, eqiecially when I obeer^ 
ved what a|qpeared to me the ludicrona solemni^ 
with which it was performed. Butmy ridicule was 
changed into astonishment, and even into aaa, by 
what speedily followed. 

When the buffaloes and horsemen were properiy 
8xranged,cne of the joggers thns addreaaed the little 
clay meni or hnntera:-— 

" My children, I know yon are hunny ; it has been 
a long time since you have been oat hunting. Exert 
yoarMlves to-day. Try and kill as many as you 
can. Here are white pecple preaent who will laugh 
atyouifyondontkilL Go ! don't you see thatme 
bufialoes have ahready got the acent of yoaandhave 
startedr 

Conceive, if possible, oar amasement, when the 
iqpeaker's last words escsped his lips, at seeing the 
little images start off at roll ^peed, followed by the 
LiUipotian horsemen, who, with their bows of clay 
snd arrows of straw, aotnally pierced the sides at 
the flying buffidoes at the distance of three feet. 
Several of the little animals scon fell, apparently 
dead^»-bat two of them ran round the circiunference 
of the circlea, (a diirtance of fifteen or twenty feet,) 
and before they finally fell, one had three and the 
other had five arroara traasfixed in his side. When 
the buffsloes were dl dead, the man who firat ad- 
dreased the hunters spoke to them sgain, and ordered 
them to ride into the fire, (a small one having been 
previonsty kindled in the centre of the apartment,) 
and en receiving this cmel order, the gallant horM- 
men, withont euiibiting the least symptoms of fear 
or reluctance, rode forward at a brisk trot until they 
had reached the fire. The riders now commenced 
beatiaa their horses with their bows, and soon suc- 
ceeded in urging diem into the flames, where horses 
and riders both tumbled down, and for a time lay 
baking on the coals. The medicine men gathered 
np the dead buifidoes, and laid them also on the Bn^ 
and when all wero completely dried they were taken 
oat and poimded into dust. After a long speech 
from one of the party, (of which our interpreter 
codd make nothing,) the dual was carried to the 
top of the lodge ani scattered to the winds. 

I paid the strictest attention to the wlwle ceremony, 
in OTder to discover, if possiUe, die mode fay whicli 
this extraordinaiy decepdon waspracdsed : but all 
my vigilance was of no avail. The jugglers diem- 
selves sat moliodess during the performance, and die 
nearest was nrit widiin six/eet. I failed altogether to 
detect the mysterioas agency by which inanimate 
imagesof dqrweroto aflappearancesaddenly endow* 
ed wididieaotfcn, energy and feeUngoflivingbeinga 
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yMiding Nature mnefa to thee rafeaPd. 
widi the ennoaa knife thi 
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and haat oft dkpky'd 



Hie crhnaon maaea, and the hollow road. 
Which to the heart conTeya the refluent NbodL 
It waa to thee^ great Staggriite^* unknown, 
And thy preceptor of divine renown. 
Leaminff did oeTer tbia aacmt truth impttt 
To the Greek maetera of the healing art 
"Twa^ by the Coan'a Dierdng eye unview'd, 
And did attentife Gafan'a aearch efaida" 

Among the very many interesting inquiries nwde 
in natural philosophy in modem times, the cirenla- 
tion and constitoent properties of the blood woidd 
appear to have ezcitea more attention than any oth- 
er subject ; as upon a correct knowledge of these 
depends the understanding of the economy of the 
organick life of man. 

To the microscope we are chiefly indebted for a 
development ^ those appearances and jMroperties of 
the blood, which go far to explain its formation and 
use ; and of these we shall therefore treat, referring 
oar readers to the engraving for ocular explanation. 

Man is composed of elementary substnices, vari- 
ously disposed and modified by the vital princi|de. 
Dunng bfe these substances are continiudly suj^- 
ed and exhausted ; and becoming useless, are car- 
ried by appropriate vessels from the system. The 
mnd depository of them is the blood, which, circu- 
iting through every part of die body, supfdies now 
and energetick particles, as fast as Uie olhers are 
exhausted. The processes by which this apparent- 
ly simple operation is performed are numerous and 
complex, the substances reqmred to be secreted dif- 
fering so greatly from one another. From the blood 
the most tender and delicate membranes, equally 
with the hardest bone, are constructed. The tear 
which illumes, rather than bedims the ^e of pity ; 
the wax that defends the ear ; milk— die food of 
infancy ; the colouring matter of the eye ; the saliva 
of the mouth ; the hair of the head ; the enamel of 
the t^eth,; the pliant skin ; the active muscle ; and 

« AiiiCocle* 



the irresistible acid of the stomach-^ese, and all 
the orfians i^the body, are formed from blood. But, 
what 18 more wondemd, blood is aUioe; it. appears 
to possess a distinct elementary vitality, said is the 
medium through which the stimulus (^ life is given 
to the nervous, muscular, and other systems. It is 
deserving of impressive remark, that the vitality oi 
the bloo^ the ocular discovery of which is only of 
modem date, was revealed by God to Noah and his 
sons in these words. — ^ Flesh, with the l^e thereof; 
wkiek is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat ;" and 
again Moses, in his delivery of me laws of God, 
commanding the same thing, sa3rs, in Leviticiii, 
""the hfe ofaHJUsk is the blood therwf^ and also in 
Deuteronomy, '' the blood is the Kfe.^ 

Blood is composed of several substances, combin- 
ed and held in a state of fluidity by the vital princi* 
pie, and which are known by the names of erasso' 
mefUmn^cownallmg of fbrintLikd red particles ; sentm^ 
composed of aUnunen and a watery fluid called the 
serosity^ together with several eiaithy and saline 
substances ; and the haiiius, or vi^Nmr which arises 
during coagulation, a process which, in our history 
of time several siAwtances, we shall presently de- 
scribe. ^ 

When blood is first drawn iWmi the body it Mspeafs 
to be a thick, gfaiyy homogenous fluid, and oi a 
temperature much warmer tmm the average heat ef 
the atmosphere. It does not however continue in 
this state long, finr as it cools, a fetid vapour arises 
with its departing heat, which is the hakius before 
mentioned. Dminff the escape of this vapour a 
highly interesting change commences m the struc« 
ture of the bloM, and which contiiraes till it is 
changed into two substances, a solid and a fluid. 
This process is called eot^;ulaium ; the solid produc- 
ed by it, erassamewtum ; and ihe fluid, ^smsi. 

Aflera short time, tibe crassamentum separates, 
as the Mood itself had done, into diflTerent substan- 
ces, the one, of a dull white, and the other of a red 
colour. The first of these is a soft, elastick, fflffoas 
matter, known by the several names otghaen^ eoag* 
«20N^^rMpA,ornioBtcomnK»ly,>iMi. Tlie^seeond; 
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consists of coantless numben of mimite globules, of 
a red colour, and are called the red foriieUs, 
jf The fibrin is the material from which all the solids 
of the body are formed; and next to the red particles 
is the most important part of the blood. 

In the blood of many of the lower animals, onr 
knowledge of these minute bodies is solely due to 
the microscope ; before it was invented they were 
totally unknown. In the human blood they appear 
to be of a globular shape ; and consistof an external 
red envelope, or skin, and an internal colourless 
substance, round which the coloured skin is closely 
wrapped. {See engraving.^ They exist in numbers 
which exceed all calcu£tion. Leenwenhock and 
Dr. Jurin, who long and anxiously examined them, 
and who were the first in discovering them, have 
computed the diameter of a single globule of human 
blood, to be the one thousand, nine hundred and for- 
tfeth part of an inch ; from which it follows, that a 
ball of an inch in diameter would be equal to seven 
thousand, three hundred and one millions, three hun- 
dred and eighty-four thousand such globules. Mar- 
vellous astms appears, succeeding observers, of the 
highest credit, have even made the numbers greater. 
Prevost, Dumas, WoUaston, Bauer, and Kater, have 
nearly doubled the amount. 

The present and most universal opinion concern- 
ing these particles is, as we have before observed, 
that they constitute the very essence of the blood, 
and, influenced by various dijrmical and other afiini- 
ties, form all the animal textures. The formation 
of muscle from them maj be almost seen, for the ul- 
timate fibre of a muscle is nothing more than a num- 
ber of apparent globules {tee engrmnng)^ arranged in 
a connected senes, simuar to those in the blood. 
The manner in which these red particles are formed, 
is wrapped in impenetrable mystery. 

We trace the food through the stomach into the 
intestines, its multifarious ingredients changed into 
a milky fluid, and in this we discover globules ; but 
they are without colour. We therefore follow them 
in their passage through the ^at absorbing vessels, 
till we see them discmurged into the current of the 
blood, and thence to the lungs, where, coming into 
contact with the oxygen of the air, they at once be- 
come red, and constitute srterial or living blood. All 
this we can see, but no farther. 

The eepm^ which next demands our aUention, is 
the fluid in which, after coagulation, the crassamen- 
tum floats. It is light colpiued and viscid ; and ¥rith 
a heat of I6O0 may be converted into a substance 
exactly like the white of an egg, which, in its chym- 
ical constitaentSy it closely resembles. It holds 
many substances in solution ; of these the principal 
are, muriate of soda, combined with minute portions 
of muriate of potash, subcaibonate of soda, sulphate 
of potash, and phosphate of Ume, iron, and magnesia. 
Sulphur, and a quantity of uncombined alkali, also 
exist in it The (NrobiUxle use of the serum is to cir- 
culate the fibrin, and those substances which run 
through the body for the peipetual maintenance of 
the ever-exhausting system. It is remarked that 
''the pioportioii of the serum to the crassamentum 
diflers exceedin|^y in diflferent animals, and in the 
same animals at diflerent times. It appears to have 
a close relation to the strength and ferocity, or the 
meekness and gentleness of the mnima j^ oeing, for 
. example, much smaller in quantity, in aU the cami« 



vora, than in the sheep, the hare, and the timid 



The serosUy of the blood, which is the last con- 
stituent we sliall have to mention, is that fluid which 
in roasted meats is popnlsily termed " gravy." It is 
drained from the serum in a coagulated state ; its use 
in the system is to supply the watery secretions, such 
as tears, saliva, di&c. 

The spedfick gravity of blood, tsking water at 
1000 is, at an average, about 1,070. Venous is 
heavier than arterial blood. 

The temperature of the blood varies accoiding to 
the nature of diflferenl animals; hence some are enn 
phatically called cdd-blooded. In lyrds it is very 
ni|^ In man it is usually at about 98o, and higher 
or lower as disease influences the system. 

The blood is endowed with an extraordinary power 
of maintaining, for a long time, the equality of its 
temperature undistmbedby the elevatingOTdepressing 
influences of surrounding heat or cold. The humaa 
blood possesses this power in a degree supexiour to 
that or all other creatures ; and hence, in regions 
where the bear faUs into a state of deaUilike torpor, 
man pursues his customary industry, and in the 
scorching phins of the great red desert, where even 
the lion retreats, exhaui^ed from the consuming heat 
of the tonid xone, we see a Parke, a Denham, or a 
Lander, steadily maintaining an equanimity of tem- 
perature, and fearlessly pursuing their enterprising 
researches. 



SAILING DOWN THB OHia 
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The natural features of North America are not 
less remarkable than the moral character of her in- 
habitants ; and I cannot find a better subject than 
one of those magnificent rivers that roll the collected 
waters of her extensive territories to the ocean. 

When my wife, my eldest son (then an infant), 
and myself, were returning from Penn^lvania to 
Kentucky, we found it expdUent, the waters being 
unusually low, to provide ourselves with a skif, to 
enable us to proceed to our abode at Henderson. I 
purchased a large, commodious, and light boat of 
that denomination. We procured a mattress, snd 
our friends furnished us with ready-prepared viands 
We had two stout nesro rowers, and in this trim we 
left the village of Shippingport, in expectation of 
reaching the place of our destination in a very few 
days. 

It was in the month of October. The autumnal 
teints already decorated the sh<Hres of that queen ci 
rivers, the Ohio. Every tree was hung with long 
and flowing festoons of diflerent species of vines, 
many load^ with clustered fruits of varied brilHaa- 
cy, their rich bronzed carmine mingling beautifuliy 
with the yeUow foliage, which now predominated 
over the yet green leaves reflecting more lively teinis 
from the clear stream than ever landscape painter 
portrayed or poet imagined. 

The days were yet warm. The sun had assumed 
the rich and glowing hue which at that season pro- 
duces the singular phenomenon cdled ^ere the 
'* Indian summer." The moon had rather passed the 
meridian of her grandeur. We glided down the 
river, meeting no other ripple of the water than thiftt 
formed by the propulsion of onr boat. Leisurely 
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we moved nhmg^ focang all daj on the grandeur and 
beauty of the wild scenery around us. 

Now and then a large cat-fish rose to the surface 
of the water in pursuit of a shoal of fry, which, start- 
ing simultaneously from the liquid element, like so 
many silveiy arrows, produced a shower of light, 
while the pursuer with open jaws seized the strag* 
glers, and with a splash of his tail, disappeared from 
our view. Other fishes we heard uttering beneath 
our bark a rumbling noise, the strange sounds of 
which we discovered to proceed from the white 
perch, for on casting oor net from the bow, we 
caught several of that species, when the noise ceas- 
ed for a time. 

Nature, in her varied arrangements, seems to have 
felt a partiality towards this portion of our country. 
As the traveller ascends or descends the Ohio, he 
cannot help remarking, that, alternately, nearly the 
whole length of the river, the margin, on one side» 
is bounded by lofty hills and a rolling surface ; while, 
on the other, extensive plains of the richest alluvial 
land are seen as far as the eye can command the 
view. Islands of varied size and form rise here and 
tbere from the bosom of the water, and the winding 
course of the stream frequently brings you to places 
where the idea of being on a river of great length 
changes to that of floating on a lake of moderate ex- 
tent. Some of these islands are of considerable 
size and value ; while others, small and insignificant, 
seem as if intended for contrast, and as serving to 
eshance the general interest of the scenery. These 
little islands are frequently overflowed during great 
freshets or floods, and receive at their heads pro- 
digious heaps of drifted timber. We foresaw with 
great concern the alterations that cultivation would 
soon produce along those delight^ banks. 

As night came, sinking in darkness the broader 
portions of the river, our minds became affected by 
strong emotions, and wandered far beyond the present 
moments. The tinkling of bells told us that the 
cattle which bore them were gently roving from 
valley to Vidley in search of food, or returning to 
their distant homes* The hooting of. the great 
owl, or the mufiled noise of its wings as it sailed 
smoothly over the stream, were matters of interest 
to us ; so was ^e sound of the boatman's horn, as 
it came winding more and more softly from afar. 
When daylight returned, many songsters burst forth 
with echoing nptes, more and more mellow to the 
listening ear. Here and there the lonely cabin of a 
squatter met the eye, giving note of commencing civ- 
iluation. The crossing of the stream by a deer fore- 
told how soon the hills would be covered with snow. 

Many sluggish flat-boats we overtook and passed 
-HBome laden with produce from the different head- 
waters of the small rivers that pour their tributary 
streams into the Ohiq ; others, of less dimensions, 
crowded with emigrants from distant parts, in search 
of a new home. Purer pleasures I never felt ; nor 
have you, reader, I ween, unless indeed you have 
felt the like, and in such company. 

The margins of the shores and of the rivers were 
at this season amply supplied with game. A wild 
turkey, a grouse, or a blue-winged teid, could be pro- 
cured in a few moments ; and we fared well, for 
whenever we pleased, we laflded, struck up a fire, 
and provided as we were with the necessary uten- 
sils, procured a good repast. 

Vol. in.— 35 



Several of these happy days passed, and we 
neared our home, when, one evening, not far from 
Pigeon Creek (a small stream which runs into the 
OMo, from the state of Indiana), a loud and strange 
noise was heard, so like the yeUs of Indian warfare, 
that we puUed at our oars, and made for the opposite 
side as fast as possible. The sounds increased; we 
imagined we heard cries of !* murder ;" and as we 
knew that some depredations had lately been com- 
mitted in the country by dissatisfied parties of abo- 
rigines, we felt for a while extremely imcomfortable. 
Ere long, however, our minds became more calmed, 
and we 'plainly discovered that the singular uproar 
was produced by an enthusiastick set of Methodists, 
who had wandered thus fair out of the common way, 
for the purpose of holding one of their annual camp- 
meetings, under the shade of a beech forest With- 
out meeting with any other interruption, we reached 
Henderson, distant from Shippingport by water about 
two hundred miles. 

When I think of these times, and call back to my 
mind the grandeur and beauty of ^hose almost unin- 
habited shores ; when I picture t lyself the dense 
and lofty summits of the forest, that everywhere 
spread along the hills, and overhimg the margins of 
the stream, unmolested by the axe of the settler; when 
I know how dearly purchased the safe navigation ol 
that river has been by the blood of many worthy Vir- 
ginians ; when I see that no longer any aborigines 
are to be found there, and that the vast herds of 
elks, deerand buffaloes, which once pastured on these 
hills and in these TaUeys, making for themselves 
great roads to the several salt springs, have ceased to 
exist ; when I reflect that all this grand portion of 
our Union, instead of being in a state of nature, is 
now more or less covered with villages, farms, and 
towns, where the din of hammers and machinery is 
constantly heard ; that the woods are fast disappear- 
ing under the axe l^ day, and the fire by night ; that 
hundreds of steam-boats are gliding to and firo, over 
the whole length of the majestick river, forcing com- 
merce to take root and to prosper at every spot — 
when I see the surplus population of Europe com- 
ing to assist in the destruction of the forest, and 
transplanting civilization into its dark recesses^- 
when I remember that these extraordinazy changes 
which have all taken place in the short period of 
twenty years, I pause, wonder, and although I know 
all to be the fact, can scarcely believe its reality. 



OOHPARATnnS HEIGHT OF MONUMENTS. 

Pyramids are known as the colossal structures of 
the ancient Egyptians. The cause of their erection 
is unknown. Some maintain that they were conse- 
crated to the sun ; others, that they served as a kind 
of gnomon for astronomical observations ; according 
to Diderot, for the preservation and transmission of 
historical information ; accordiog to others, and this 
was the prevailing q>inion among the ancients, that 
they were designed as sepulchres, or chambers for 
mummies. Among the most renowned are those of 
Cheops and Cephrenes ; in building the former, 100, 
000 men were employed 20 years. Suppose the 
wages of the laboven were but a penny a day, yet 
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the labour aktte upon ibat pyimiid would equal sev- 
en millionB three hundred thousand dollars. There 
hare been various statements in relation to the size 
of these immense structures. Herodotus gives 800 
feet as the height of the largest one, and says that 
this also is the length of its base on each side. 
Strabo makes it 625, Diodorus, 600 feet The 
French ascertained it to be 480 feet wide. The 
largest was built by Cheops and is si:q>posed to con< 
tain the bones of that king. 

The Egyptian Pyramids are quadrangular and 
hollow, having a broad base, contracting gradually 
towards the top, sometimes terminating in a point, 
sometimes in a plain surface. They are built of 
large though not very hard limestone. There are 
about forty of them all; these are included within the 
space of a few miles in the vicinity of Memphis 
The gu^up near Gizeh, is the most remarkable. 




The outlines of the highest of these pyramids are 
given in the cut ; this one is about five hundred feet 
high. In the centre, and next in height, is die 
Mausoleum near Delhi, in Hindostan, which rises 
two hundred and forty-two feet. Bunkcjr HiU mon- 
ument is next in height, and is intended to be two 
hundred and twenty feet. London monument, erect 
ed in commempration of the celebrated graipowder 
plot projected to blow up the house of parliament, is 
next as to height, and reaches two hundred and two 
feet. The leaning tower, at Pisa, in Tuscany, Italy, 
is the next highest of the group, and is of very great 
antiquity. Authorities differ as to its precise height, 
though it is probably about two hundred feet Its 
inclination is fourteen feet from a porpendictdar. It 
is of a cylindrical form, and consists of eight circles 
of columns, supporting arches, which are smaller 
and more numerous as yon ascend. The propor- 
tions are considered very graceful. Tn^an's col- 
umn, at Rome, is the lowest of the group, aad is 
one hundred and forty feet high. It was erected in 
honour of Trajan, one of the most worthy of the Ro- 
man emperours, to commemorate his victories over 
the enemies of the empire. He reigned in A. D. 90, 
and was a correspondent of Pliny. The eohona is 



easily ascended by a winding staircase of Parian 
marble. The height of the Washington monument 
at Baltimore, is one hundred and fifty three feet 

How small a portion of our life it is that we really 
enjoy. In youu, we are looking forward to thmga 
that are to come ; in old age, we are looking back- 
wards to things that are gone past ; in manhood, 
although we appear indeed to be more occupied in 
things that are present, yet ev«A that is too often 
abs(»bed in vague determinations to be vasthr happy 
on some future day, when we have time. — Laean. 



UEM0R7. 

then ii an iriel where lingering pUys 

The Bonlight of those earlio' davi^ 

When o*er the louPs most sadoenM fiwfiiig 

Some Joyous fiiture would be steohn^ 

And every passing moment brought 

Some rapt'rons sense— ^omeelowing thoofl^t^ 

Rfiadng that which went before^ 

Like waves upon the moonlight ahon^ 

Which come and die— so quick— so bn|^t« 

Hiat to the wilder'd brain the sight 

Conveys th' idea, from this its seeming 

'Tis but the same wild wave thus beaming. 

The breexe may blow, the waves may lol^ 

That isle is centred in the soul I 

Nor tempest's chill can ever tear 

The flowers which bloom lor ever then. 
'Tis Memory ! 

Moments there are l-^when wa moat biood 

O'er broken vows in solitude; 

Then, who does not delight to turn 

A teaml eye to Friendshro's urn I 

As, throogn the shades of Time^ he traots 

Those long-beloved * fiimihar lacen^' 

Whose fond affections used to cast 

A radiant halo o'er the past 

And there are hours 1 when earth and sky 

Whisper the sad heart moumiuUyi 

When cheerless as the winters snow 

Were life^ did not that light still glow. 

For, as upon the crumbling pile 

The moonbeams rest with sadd'nuig mult— 

So. gently on the heart's decay 

Will shine the pure and quiet ray 
Of Memory! 

The feding tear! that crystal gem 

Set in the warm heart's diadem, 

Were but a cold, a senseless thmg^ 

Did it not sparkle from the spring 

Of Memory. And, dark the mind I 

The senses duU! the sod confined! 

Did de^ Oblivion's stream surround 

That little consecrated ground. 

What feelings were there, then to bki4 

Our social hearts to human kindl 

For who would idly seek to cherish^ 

Joys that he knows must surely perish 1 

Like those^ whose life, as many aeeoH 

Doiends imen the sunny beam, 

Yet die when in their beam you've laid them, 
Destroyed by the same beam that made them. 
So would our joyous houn depart, 
And leave no moense on the heart- 
No Memory. 

If ihere^s a ipusick can control 

The softer breathings of the soul — 

Whose magidL chords have power to bare 

The mysteries recorded there; 

It is Uie deep— the moral tone. 

Which sprinfls from HemoiyB Haip aloD€^ 

When, mining with its solemn lays^ 

Are voices heaia of bygone days. 
As o'er the cold and icy lake 
The winds of Spring their pimons shake- 
Making that chdly depth to soften. 
When they hav« dip^d their wings so oaffi; 
So will the heart again expand, 
Touched by th&t sweet song from the Land 
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APPARATUS FOR DRAWING OFF WATER. 

Mr. Greorge Henekey, has invented an apparatns 
>r drawing off water, and otltinr liquors, nom the 
mnface. 

Watec is generaHy drawn off from a tank or reser- 
Toir, by a cock near the bottom of one of the sides. 
The consequence of this is, that if part of the water 
be tmbid, as it occupies the lower part of the reser- 
voir, it is sure to be £rawn out for use before the clear 
irater, which lies above it. 

- In the accompanying figure, ^ is a flexible hose, 
descending to the bottom of the reservoir, and there 
united with the discharge cock, thereby allowinff no 
water to pass through t^ latter but what comes from 
the hose : /, is a short open pipe of thin copper, tied 
to the upper end of the hose : 0, is a union joint, by 
means of which the hose is suspended to the cross 
bar, c dj of the float : a a, is the float, eonsisting of 
8 hemispherical cap of sheet copper, the upper part 
of which, 6, is an air-tight cavity, suflicient to buoy 
up boUi the cap and the hose. The margin of the 
cap is a litde below the surface, A A, of the wator in 
which it floats, so as to prevent any dust or floating 

girticles getting access to the mouth of the hose. 
y this arrangement it is manifest, the water is at all 
times drawn off near its surface. 

Mr. Henekey imagines that the same contrivance 
might probably be adopted ¥rith advantage in the 
management of various other fluids, such as oil, of 
which the lighter and clearer part is more valuable 
than the dregs, and which are generally separated 
by putting the fluid into a cistern with cocks at dif- 
ferent heights for the purpose of drawing off the up- 
per part in proportion as it becomes clear. The in- 
genious inventor has applied his apparatus to a water- 
tank with very satisfactory results. 




TELESOOPE HOLDER. 

Captain Lord John Hay, R. N. has lately invented 
m telescope holder, to enable a naval officer, lilift 
himself, who has had the misfortune to lose an arm, 
to take a steady hold of a telescope of the size of 
thoee in general use on board ship. 



The invention consists of a stock, as shown in the 
annexed figure, similar to that of a musket, but mndm 
of a light wood, and cut oot hollow near the butt for 
die puipose of still farther reducing the weight 

On the upper part is a broad ring fastened with a 
pin. The telescope is put through this ring, and lies 
in the groove of the stock, beinff kept fh>m slipping 
by the elasticity of the lining of ue ring, which con- 
sists of a piecb of list wrapped round it. 

With the butt resting against the shoulder, and the 
hand applied beneath the ring as a suf^port, the tele- 
scope may be held at least as firmly as by both hands 
in the usual way ; and even those who have not lost 
an arm will find an advantage in the use of this holder, 
if their hands are affected with any material degree 
of tremour. 




METHOD OF OOM MUNICA TIKQ FROM A SntANDBD 
SHIP WITH THE SHORE. 

A number of ingenious persons have devised plans 
for carrying a line from a ship to the shore, and seve- 
ral curious contrivances have been made for causiAff 
the kite to drop to the ground when it has reached 
it. Mr. Ward, an English gentleman much interested 
in mechanical pursuits, has proposed the following 
method, wherein the kite only is used as the means 
of suspending and conveying a second line, and 
therefore adnSts of several trials beinf^ made with it, 
in case the former ones should have failed of success. 

At some feet below the kite, Mr. Ward attaches to 
its string a loop, from the end of which a puUey, c, 
is suspended. Over this pulley is hung a second 
string, with a weight, <f, fastened to it, the other end, 
b, of the string being on board the ship. When the 
kite has been drifted by the wind over the land, no 
more line is given out, and the kite becomes a sta- 
tionary point, from which the weight attached to the 
end of the line b is allowed to drop, and thus to 
form a communication between the ship and shore. 
The kite must be constructed large enough to carry, 
without difficulty, both the lines and the weight d; 
and this latter must be sufficient to overpower the 
weight of the line 5, as well as the friction of the 
pulley c. Indeed, if the distance between the ship 
and tne shore be considerable, such as four or ^ye 
hundred yards, it will be prudent to give out the line 
b somewhat quicker than the line a, so as to keep a 
decided e:[y;e8S of weight on the land side of the 
pulley c. To prevent Uie line b from swagging, Mr. 
Ward recommends to attach to the kite line, two or 
three light metallick rings, and pass the weight line 
through them : this, however, would render the ap- 
paratus some^ichat more complicated, and would in- 
crease the friction. 

Although in the accompanying diagram the pulley 
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k represented as almost close to tbe kite line, it is 
to be understood that, in practice, the distance between 
the two must be considerably increased. In an ex- 
periment made by the inventor, with a kite contain- 
mg 3| feet surface, and the weight, or bag <{, weighing 
4^- ounces, the kite was found to fly best, when the 
line. by which the pulley was suspended was ten 
jrards long. The weight was raised and lowered by 
means of the line b, without any difficulty, and 
without the least tendency in the two lines to get 
foul of each other, or in the pulley to twist or become 
oblique. 

WINTER. 

"Thnistheeldeitof theteasoMi he 
Moves not like spring with gradual atep*, nor growa 
From bud to beauty, but, with all his anowi^ 
Comes down at once in hoar antiquity." 

" Now comes the season when the humble want, 
And know the misery of their wretched scant : 
Go ye, and seek their homee^ who have thepower, 
And ease the sorrows of theu: trying hour."--Aiioir. 

Thus do, and enjoy the bright reward which con- 
science and the secret pleasure of well-doing will 
infallibly afford. When me hoary winter hath bound 
fast the ground, and the wretchedness of the inclem- 
ent season visiteth the poor and humble, and the 
chmrlish frost and the bitter storms prevent the labour 
of the industrious man, and deprive his dependant 
family of their accustomed pittance ; then be ye, 
with whom the ability dwells, still found in the hab- 
itations of poverty, dispensing a portion of yotir plen- 
tiful substance among the poor ones of the world. 
The blessing of the lowly, the cry of gratitude, and 
the consolation of the righteous heart and the ap- 
plauding conscience, shaU abundantly sanctify your 
charitable doings ; and ye may well be assured, 
that— 

" There is that scattereth, and yet hsaeaseth i 
To him who gives^ a blessing never ceaseth." 

The winter season is supposed to commence about 
the second week in December, and to comprise the 
remainder of that month, the whole of January and 
February, and part of March. Jts indications are 
many, and visible. The sun gradually absents itself 
from us, and every thing becomes changed. The 
beautiful fruitfulness of the earth gives place to bar- 
ren poverty and cheerlessness of appearance. The 
loveliness of the blossoming fruit-trees and shrubs, 
the variegated verdure of the meads and woods, the 
golden harvest fields, the umbrageous foliage of the 
trees, — ^in short, all the charms of spring, and the 
fflories of stunmer, and the sober radiance of autumn, 
have all vanished from our sight, — ^instead of which, 
one monotonous dreariness pervades the face of 
nature, and every thing beyond our firesides or our 
threshold looks sombre and repulsive. 

One of the earliest forerunners of winter is the 
universal fall of the leaf. The proud monarchs of 
the forest, the humble plants of ue gaften, and the 
lowly hedge bushes, all descriptions mdeed of fruc- 
tifying nature, lose their leafy ornaments, as the 
cold season approaches, with but few exceptions. 
Soon as the chilly frost or the cold dews invade 
them, the vegetables are stripped of their honours, 
because the cold stagnates the sap which nourishes 
them ; yet this cannot be the sole cause ; for even 



in greenhouses where they are sheltered from the' 
weather, Uie leaves will still fall when the proper 
season arrives. And even in this particular, the 
providence of God is eminently conspicuous. He 
has wisely ordained that nothing in this earth should 
be wasted but that all its component parts should be 
active in producing and reproducing ue necessaries 
of our subsistence and use. Therefore when, to our 
weak judgments, it would seem that the vegetable 
productions of nature have served their extreme 
purpose, and that their remnants can be of no further 
use, and must perish for ever ; yet, even then, they 
possess an active property, and in returning to the 
dust, they afibrd nourishment to other similar forma- 
tions. So it is with the dead leaves — they fall, 
wither, and rot ; and when rotten, they become ex- 
cellent manure for the ground, and urns difiuse a 
vivifying essence for future plants, and for fresh 
leaves in due season. And this is the secret process 
of Natrare. Every thing becomes useful ; all her 
parts perform repeatedly the same offices ; we con- 
sume, and are consumed, and nothing is lost; because 
all return to the general mother. Earth, and are 
again employed by her in her ceaseless process. 
But to return to our seasonable subject. When all 
nature is thus apparently dreary and desolate, the 
days are too short and inclement to admit of much 
enjoyment in the open air; yet winter is by no 
means devoid of natural beauties, and sources of 
gratification to man. The appearances of the season 
present much for his contemplative admiration. 
When the eye is reluctantly opened in the morning, 
and the warm couch is quitted by its shivering 
tenant, what a curious spectacle is {resented to his 
view ! A rough and whitish film encrusts the win- 
dows; icicles df various sizes, brilliant in their 
transparency, depend from the eaves and window 
frames, and the frosted glass seems to be graven 
with figures and landscapes, and various indescribable 
vagaries of art. The trees, naked and bare, are en- 
cased in a glittering cuticle of frost ; the lawns and 
the paths ^re smoothly spread with a snowy carpet ; 
and the litde brooks are hardened into a crystal 
mass. Every thing is fixed in its frosty beauty, and 
a cold purity pervsdes the whole frame and system 
of Nature. Winter b indeed her season of rest. 
During the preceding months she has diligently 
laboured in fulfilling the operations appointed her by 
the beneficent Creator, and is producing her treasures 
for the benefit of mankind. The spring has gene- 
rated, and the summer has matured, and the autumn 
has yielded to the gatherer, all the genial fruits of 
the earth; every portion of the past season has added 
to our comforts and pleasures ; the meadows have 
been clothed with verdure, the trees with blossoms, 
foliage, and fruit ; and the fields have glowed with 
ripe grain ; and now, eidbuuisted by the multiplicity 
and extent«of her exertions. Nature reposes from her 
toil, and relaxes that she may gather strength for the 
seasonable repetition of her labours. But her repose 
is not absolute inactivity ; she is still silently and 
secretly preparing for another spring; the com, which 
the industrious farmer has providently deposited in 
the ground, abready germinates; and the fibres of 
the plants, which are hereafter to luxuriate in, and 
beautify our meadows and gardens, are beginning to 
be developed. The advantages of winter are indeed 
not a few ; although it is too common in this season 
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to bear duecmteiited mtiniiiiriiigs aodiueless praises 
of the past seasons, and spring, stmiineri and autumn 
when ^ey are departed, are extravagand j regretted. 
But these are unjust in the extreme, and proceed 
firom the restless, unsatisfied temper of man, who is 
too apt to sliffht the blessings he enjoys, and pine 
for those he has lost, but which, when present, he 
did not sufficiently value. So far, indeed, from winter 
being, as it is falsely supposed, inimical to our health 
or enjoyment, it possesses considerable advantages, 
and is, in fact, beneficial to us. The heat of summer 
and the moisture of autumn, load the air with noxious 
vapours, which the frost and cold of winter disperse, 
whereby the air is purified, and the tendency to pu- 
trefaction in the atmosphere, and in the humours of 
the body, which such heated vapours engender, is 
destroyed, and our health thereby invigorated after 
the lassitude produced by the warmer seasons. If 
the evaporations of the earth were always to descend 
in the rorm of raii^ the soil would become too wet 
and soft, and the influence of the warm moisture 
would too much relax our bodies, and increase the 
corporeal humours. But the cold hardens and in- 
vigorates the earth, braces the human body, promotes 
the due circulation of the blood, and purifies it in its 
course, whereby the appetite is properiy regulated, 
the spirits cheered, and the whole system hesdthfrdly 
maintained. Let us then never repine at the seem- 
ing discomforts of winter, since they are in fact 
eminently necessary to us, and to all nature—very 
beneficial to our health, and the cause of our due 
enjoyment of the pleasures and blessings of life du- 
ring the other seasons. Every season has its ap- 
pointed uses and advantages; and we may be well 
assured that no ordinance of nature is vain, or un- 
necessary to our welfare. 

Winter, too, has its amusements. No .rational 
being need be at a loss to occupy and to enjoy every 
moment of his valuable, but fleeting time, in every 
season. The delight and improvement to be derived 
from books, judiciously selected — the lasting ad- 
vantages of acquiring knowledge — the pleasure and 
benefit of social converse, where reason and infor- 
Snation ftimish an infinite frmd of enjoyment — the 
wonders of science, and the study of nature and of 
men, together with the charms of many other ration' 
al amusements, which cannot here be specified, are 
surely available, in some degree, and must undoubt- 
edly be most gratifjring to every sober mind. For 
an these pleasures winter afibrds opportunity ; and 
we doubt not, that by pursuing some of them, or by 
Uending them, young readers will, throughout the 
wintiy season, enjoy a constant source of mippiness, 
and receive abundant advantage. 

"Winter! I love thee^ for thoa oom'it to me 

Laden with joys congenial to toy mind ; 
BockB, that with baida and aolitnoe e — 

And all thosorirtaes which adorn 



** Althoogh the softer beantiea of the year 
jLie lied andgone^ Idbd Heaven haa not denied 
Oar hooka and atmfiee, muaick, oonvenatioi^ 
And evening partiea for our recreation t 

And these aoffloa for aeasona snatched ,, 

nil Sranva leads forth the alowlf lengthening day.'' 



LENGTH OF THE PEN0UL171f. 

The following are some of the difficultiee that 
occur in ascertaining the eaoust length of the penda- 
lam:— 



r 

The various expansion of metals, rejecting wbidi 
scarcehr two pyrometers agree ; the cnangeahle na- 
ture of the atmosphere ; the uncertainty as to the 
true level of the sea; the extreme difficulty of meas- 
uring accurately the distance between the point of 
suspension and the centre of oscillation, and even of 
finding that centre. Besides these, another source 
of erroiir has been lately discovered, which seems 
to remove all hope of perfect accuracy ; viz. the va- 
riety of terrestrial attraction, from which cause the 
motions of the pendulum are also liable to variation, 
even in the same latitude. In perusing his re- 
searches, Csptain Kater discovered that the motions 
of the pendulum are efiected by the nature of the 
strata over which it vibrates. 

The length of the second's pendulum may be de- 
monstrated to be exactly in proportion to tie force 
of gravity at the place of observation. 



THE CYCLOID. 

A Cycloid is the path which any point of a circle, 
moving along a plane, and round its centre, traces 
in the air; so that a nail on the felloe of a cart wheel 
moves in a cycloid, as the cart soes along, and as 
the wheel itself both turns round lU axle, and is car- 
ried along the ground. 

A body moving in a cycloid by its own weight or 
swing, together with some other force acting upon 
it, will go through all distances of the same course 
in exactly the ssme time ; and, accordingly, pendu- 
lums are contrived to swing in such e manner that 
they shall describe cycloids, or curves very near 
cycloids, and thus move in equal times, whe^er 
th^ go through a long or a short part oi the curve. 

If a body is to descend from any one point to 
another, not in the perpendicular, by means of some 
acting on it together with its own weight, the line 
in wmch it wiU go the quickest will be. the cycloid, 
not the straight (though die last is the shortest of all 
lines that can be drawn between two points). 



THE EARTH'S ANNUAL REVOLUTION AN UKCBBr 
TAIN IfEASURE OP TIME. 

Notwithstanding the earth's annual revdurioB 
round the sun, we cannot ascertain its real duration, 
for although this should continue 365}- days without 
<:hange, every day, every hour, and eyeiv second may 
be proportionally shorter, without our being able . to 
discover it. La Place computes that since the time 
of Hipparchus the year has become some few sec- 
onds shorter. Possibly the change was greater at 
firat, diminishing, as the earth's orbit approached a 
true circle. 



GBEAT WEIGHT OF THE SOLAR INHABITANTS. 

As the diameter of the sun (863,000 milee) is .111 
times greater than that of the earth, a body at its 
surface would fall through 450 feet in a second of 
time ; so if there be any human inhabitants residing 
there, each individual of moderate size nmst weigh 
at least two tuns. 

The bulk of the sua is 1,300,000 greater than that 
of the earth. 
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WDMEN-HABBIAOB. 

There are those who deem political subjects be- 
yond the sphere of a woman's, certainly of a young 
woman's mind. But if our young ladies were to 
give a portion of the time and interest they expend 
on dress, gossip, and light reading, to the compre- 
hension of the constitution of their country, and its 
political institutions, would they be less interesting 
companions, less qualified mothers, or less amiable 
women! ** But there are dangers in a woman's ad» 
Tenturing beyond her customary path." There are, 
and better the chance of shipwreck on a voyage of 
high purpose, than expend life in paddling hidier and 
thither on a shallow stream, to no purpose at all. 
The LinvDoods — Miss Sedgtoick, 

As the cause of humanity, and the advance of 
civilization, depend mainly on the purity of the in- 
stitution of marriage, 1 shall not have written in 
vain, if I have led one mind more highly to appre- 
ciate its responsibilities, and estimate its results ; its 
effect not only on the happiness of life, but on that 
portion of our nature which is destined po immortal- 
ity : if I persuade even one of my young country- 
women so to reverence herself, suid so to estimate 
the social duties and ties, that she will not give her 
hand without her heart, nor her heart till she is quite 
sure of his good desert who seeks it. And, above 
all, I shall not have written in vain, if I save a single 
young creature from the barter of youth and beauty 
for money, the merely legal union of persons and 
fortunes multiplying among us, partly from wrong 
education, and false views of the cbjects of life, 
but chiefly from the growing imitation of the artifi- 
cial and vicious aocie^ of Europe. 

It is only by entering into these holy and most 
precious bonds, with right motives and right feel- 
mgs, that licentious doctrines can be effectually 
overthrown, and the arguments of the more respect- 
able advocates of the new and unscriptural doctrine 
of divorce can be suecessfuUy opposed. 

We boldly then advise our young friends so far to 
cultivate the romance of their natures (if it be ro- 
mance to value the soul and its high offices above 
all earthly consideration) as to eschew rich old roue 
bachelors, looking-oiU widowers with large fortunes, 
and idle, ignorant, young heirs ; and to imitate our 
heroine in trusting to the honourable resources of 
virtue and talent, and a joint stock of industry snd 
frugality, in a country that is sure to smile upon 
these qualities, and reward thorn with as much 
worldly prosperity as b necessary to happiness, and 
safe for virtue. 

SonUumRoflS. 

THE EABTB «*SHALL MELT WITH FERVENT 
HEAT." 

Mr. Gruithu^en, a celebrated astronomer of Munich, 
has been recently engaged in some novel astronom- 
ical calculations, which have led to startling results. 
He has announced the precise duration of the earth ; 
the continuance and the end of Time ; the years of 
the old, hoary headed fellow, with his rapid wings 
and unpitying scythe, are exactly numbered, and we 
can now conceive when he shall exist no longer. 
Just one miUian and fifty thousand years^ according 



to the calculation, ahaU hare passed away, when, 
the '' great ^obe itsdf," with orbits tfa«t shall have 
been for a long time fearfully contracting, wHl reach 
its goal, and be absoibed by the sun and consumed 
by sdar fire ! Then will have arrived the awful 
oonsmnmation of that prediction — the earth ^ shall 
m^t with fervent heat," — the heavens depart, "as a 
scroll that is rolled together, and a mighty voice 
proclaim. There shall be time no longer." 

That such will be the fate of the earth, is an old 
suggestion of the astionomen. But supposing it a 
fanciful one, a mere dreary chimera of an astronom 
ical imagination, we never expected to see it demon 
strated by mathematical calculation. We recollect 
that one of our college friends embellished his com- 
mencement address with the idea. He contrasted 
human destiny with diat of the ocean, and spoke thus 
of the latter : — 



** Filed an the fimits of hia kmg < 

HimsQlf to wreck and xmn is allied I— 

The powen that wheel him thioogh the chaogjiig you 
In vast racoeeave oibita loond the eolar Bphen^" 

** Shall ronward urge him to hie fierjr doon^ 
When an the ooontleeB eanda of Tune aiemft— 
When Earth haa fiided from the nii|»tial hloon 
With whidi the glory of her reign hegao. 
Still near and nearar, towards die oeatral Son^ 
Attraction canreadiem in die circling sweep 
Of oihiti leaa^ning to their final one^ 
And hke tiie vcMel in the MaelBtroom—daep 

Into die homing masa they aink to endleea aleep." 

Can we any longer think this prediction a mere 
fanciful suggestion ? Are we not endangering our 
reputation as individuals of acute apprehension and 
sound judgment by doubting the truth and precision 
of tiiis calculation ? Do we not predict eclipses^ 
the transits of planets, and the revdution and return 
of comets after their wanderings of nearly a century, 
with a certainty that always proves unerring T If we 
may judge from later manifestations, is it not believed 
to be highly probable that a telescope might be man- 
ufactured, which should bring the moon within the 
apparent distance of a hundred yards? Nothing 
in this age seems impossible \ almost all things 
have ceased to be surprising. Therefore, do we 
deem it dangerous to doubt that any thing uncommon 
has happened, or that any thing extiterdinaiy has 
been done. James the first, sui^ressed Dr. Cowell's 
Interpreter, because it was " too curious in its re- 
searches." "This later age and times of the world 
wherein we are fallen, is so much given to verbal 
profession, as well of religion, as of all commendable 
moral virtues, but wanting the actions and deeds 
agreeable to so specious a profession, as it hath bred 
such an unsaliable curiosity in numy men's spirit, and 
such an itchingin the tongues and pens of most meui 
as nothing isleft unsearched to the bottom both in 
talking and writing. For from the very highest mys- 
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teries in the Godhead sad the moet inicnilable ooun- 
aels in the Trinity, to the very lowest pit of hell, and 
the GOoAised actions of the devils there ; there is noth- 
ing now unsearehed into by the euriositf of men's 
brains." But James knew that men's cnriosity would 
pry under his " divine right," and he greatly feared 
that an increase of knowledge on that subject would 
increase his sorrow. These are days of free thought 
and of free action ; and human skill, curiosity, and 
invention know no bounds — ^human knowledge and 
discpveiy no limits. 



THE KNOT-RECORDS OF PERU. 

It is generaUy known that the inhabitants of Peru 
were found, on the discovery of America, to possess 
a degree of intelligence and a range of social insti- 
tutions, wbich plwily pointed out that the nation 
must have previously had a communication of some 
kind with Europe. Among the other circumstances 
distinguishing them from savages, was their system 
of recording events and conveying ideas by means 
of knotted cords, called Quipoes. From the accounts 
left by the Spaniards who conquered the country, it 
appears that these ^poes were, in general, formed 
of ^e intestines of animals, like our catgut, on 
which were knots and loops, the varieties of which 
represented letters ; and there was a class of men 
like our notaries and clerks of council, whose busi- 
ness it was to compose these w>lumes; the name 
given to these officers was Quipo-camayoes. The 
knots are diversified by colours, for minute distinc- 
tion. There is extant, in a Spanish work published 
in 1608, a minute account of all that took place at a 
meeting between Garcilasso de la Vega, an officer 
of the king of Spain, and the inca of Peru ; being a 
transcription of the rejport of record taken of the pro- 
ceedings by two Quipo-camayoes, who sat all the 
time in the hall of audience, engaged upon their task. 
In the year 1827, there appeared in London a small 
quarto volume, giving an account of a bunch of 
^ese knot-records, which had fallen into the hands 
of one Alexander Strong, a ship-caipenter, and been 
brought by him to this country. The story given 
as to their transmission from an ancient inca of Peru 
through many different hands, until they came into 
those of Mr. Strong, need not be repeated here ; but 
we shall give a description, so far as we are able, of 
the object itself. 

The quipoes recovered by Strong were contained 
Xfi a box of wood which had been cut out of a solid 
block, and measured eighteen inches in length by 
eight in breadth and depth. On the outside were 
painted many apparently unmeaning figures, includ* 
ing on^, however, of a man on horseback, which is 
said to be alluded to in the quipoes within, as repre- 
senting a dream, in which one of the Peruvian incas 
foresaw the arrival of the equestrian pe<^le by whom 
they were to be overcome. 

The quipoes consist of seven bunches, each of 
which is formed upon a ring of animal sinew, be- 
daubed with different paints, and measuring from 
three to six inches in diameter. The whole form 
one narrative, which begins with the smallest ring, 
and goes on to the largest From the circumfer- 
ence of each ring, proceed from thirty to a hundred 



cords, exactly resmnHin| the smaSeet strings of a 
violin ; each string being from twelve to fifteen inch- 
es long, and unit^ at Iwth ends to the ring, so as to 
form what in a riband would be called a bow. On 
each string are firom ten to thirty knots of different 
degrees or complexity, from a simple through-put, 
to a complication of loops and twists of three quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter. The knots and inter- 
vening portions of the string sre covered with a sub- 
stance which gives them the appearance of having 
been dipped in sealing wax ; the colour being for 
the most part green, but in some of the knots yel- 
low, and in others red. 

Alexander Strong, who purchased them for forty- 
five dollars, from a person who had bought them at 
Buenos Ayres, with the hope of selling them to ad- 
vantage in Britain, also received with them a key, 
consisting of five small slips of leather, scrawled over 
with something like writing ; and it ought to rank 
high among anecdotes of perseverance, that this 
humble and unlettered man actually taught himself 
Latin, in order that he might acquaint himself with 
the key, which, strange to say, is in that language^ 
and then submitted to the inconceivable drudgery iji 
untying the whole successive parts of this worse 
than Gordian knot. Having first arrived at English 
for the various Latin words, he proceeded to apply 
them to the various knots which they referred to, 
and finally, by wonderiul skill and industry, made 
out a rude narrative of the whole, which remains as 
a monument of his extraordinary task. 

It appears, that in the quipoes belonging to Mr. 
Strong, proper names are given in red knots, nume- 
rals in yellow, while other parts of speech are in 
green. On examining 'the numerals in the quipoes, 
it is found, that instep of advancing as we do by 
tensj^e Peruvians advanced by threes; which is 
perhaps the reason that certain American nations 
have beeii represented as unable to count farther 
than three. One is represented as the commonest 
knot, such as seamstresses generally make on a 
thread on taking ^e first stitch. Two is rejvesent- 
ed by a knot, in which the end is put through once 
more before drawing tight, as a seamstress does 
when it is desired to increase the magnitude of the 
knot. And three is expressed by performing the 
same operation an additional time. But four as- 
sumes a new conformation, for it is expressed by a 
lo€p of the simplest kind, such as is made, in nauti- 
cal language, by taking a bend on the bight of the 
rope ; and five is expressed by the same kind of* 
loop, with an additional twist in the elineh or psrt 
where Uie whole is drawn tight ; and six has anoth- 
er twist still. Seven is another kind of loop, which 
is manifestly different from fonir, though it would 
probaUy puzzle a forecastle-man to define the dif- 
ference in words. Eight is the same with the^ad- 
dition of another twist in the clinch, and nine with 
another. Ten is no loop at all, but a portentous 
kind of a knot, such as might be made in a cat-o'* 
nine-tails where tl^e object was to kill. Eleven is 
the same with an additional twbt of the dineh; and 
twelve with another. Thirteen is the same kind of 
knot as ten^ only with a loop sproutiuff out on one 
side : Bad fourteen KoA^^Uen distinguish themselves 
by their twists ss before. In this manner the sys- 
t«n goes on to a hundred — ^for so far the unknown 
apocalypst has chosen to carry his operations ;-« 
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esMbittng a new Imot at ereiy thiid nnmenl, and 
expressing the two next by additions at the clinch. 
The knots, as may readily be imagined, in time 
grow exceedingly complicated and artificial; bat 
ther invariably adhere to the ternary system de- 
scnbed. 

The number of knots in the skin of proper names 
is 102, and in the three collections of green knots, 
231 ; so that, with the addition of the hundred nu- 
merals, the whole number of knots or ideographick 
symbols is 433. The positive contents, as present* 
ed by the key, are in the main very analogous to the 
account of Peruvian traditions given by Humboldt 
and Bonpland, as follows: — ^**The cosmogoinr of 
the Mexicans---their traditions on the subject of the 
mother of mankind falling from her first estate of 
happiness and innocence--the notion of a great in- 
undation, in which a solitary family escaped upon a 
raft — the account of a building like a pyramid, raised 
by the pride of mankind and destroyed by the an- 
ger of the gods — the ceremonies of ablution prac- 
tised at the birth of children — their idols made of 
maize flour kneaded into paste, and distributed in 
portions to the people collected in the inclosure of 
the temples — their confessions of sin made by pen- 
itents— 4heir religious associations like our convents 
of men and of women — the belief universally ex- 
tended, that white men with long beards, and of 
great sanctity of manners, had changed the religious 
and political system of their countrymen — all these 
circumstances together had led the ecclesiasticks 
who accompanied the army of the Spaniards at the 
time of the conquest, to believe that at some very 
remote period Christianity had been preached in 
the newly-found continent. Some Jieamed Mexi- 
cans thought they discovered the apostle St Thorny 
in the mysterious personage, high-priest of Tula, 
whom the Cholulans knew under the name of 
Quetzalcoatl. There is no doubt that the doctrines 
of the Nestorians, mixed with the opinions of the 
Buddhists and the Chamans, found their way 
through Mantchou Tartary into the northeast of Asia. 
It is possible, therefore, to suppose with some ap- 
pearance of reason, that ideas connecteSi with Chris- 
tianity may have been communicated by the same 
road to the Mexican races, and particularly to the 
inhabitants of that northern region from which the 
Tolteques migrated." 



BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 



** There is scarcely a profession in which the 
sympathies of its professors are more painfully ex- 
cited than that of the medical practitioner. How 
often is he called to the bed of hopeless sickness ; 
and that, too, in a family, the members of which 
are drawn together by the closest bonds of love ! 
How painful is it to meet the inquiring gaze of at- 
tached friends, or weeping relatives, £rected to- 
wards him in quest of that consolation, that assurance 
of safety, which he has not to gyre ! and how mel- 
ancholy is it to behold tbe last ray of hope, which 
had lingered upon the face of affection, giving place 
to the dark cloud of despair. 

" And when sU is over — ^when the bitterness of 
death hath passed from the dead to the living — ^from 
the departed to the bereaved— hark to that shriek of 
agony, that convulsive sob, that bitter groan, wrung 



from the heart's core, which bespeaks the utter ptos^ 
tration of the spirit beneath the blow ! 

" There, cold in the embrace of death, lies the hfoa* 
oured husband of a heart-broken wife — her first, her 
only love ! Or, it may be, the young wife of a dis^ 
tracted husband, the Inide of a year, the mother of 
an hour, and by her, perhaps, the blighted fruit of 
their love — the bud by the blossom, and both are 
withered." Tdv of & Phyfldan. 

OTTO OF ROSES. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh received from 
Dr. Monro the following account of the manner in 
which this costly perfume is prepared in the East . 
Stepp a large quantity of the petals of roses, freed 
from every extraneous matter, in pure water, in an 
earthem or wooden vessel, which is exposed daily 
to the sun, and housed at night, till a scum rises to 
the surface. This is the oUo^ which is cazeftilly 
absorbed by a very small piece of cotton tied to the 
end of a stick. The oil collected, squeeze out of 
the cotton into a very diminutive ^rial, stop it for 
use. — ^The collection of it should be continued whilst 
any scum is produced. 



THE KNIGHT'S EPITAPH.— BivAar. 

Urn is die chnrch which Pisa, gnat and Ine^ 

Reared to St Cathanxi& How the time^tamad walk 

That earthquakes shook not ftom their poiae^ •PPMV 

To shiTer in the deep and Tolnhle tonea 

Rolled iiom the organ ! Underneath my fiset 

There lies the 1|4 w* aepulchral vault. 

The image of an armed Knight is graven 

Upon it, dad in perfect panoply. 

CuisheSy and gteaves. and cuiras> with bamd helnv 

Qauntlecr ^ hand, ana sword, ana blaxoned i * * " 

Around ^r.gothick character, worn dim 

By fB& >f worshipDers^ are traced his name 

And by A and death and words of eulogy. 

VV hy should I pour upon them ? This old \ 

This ciB^y, the strange disused form 

Of this mscription, ebauently show 

His history. Let me dotbe m fitting words 

The thougnts they breathe, and frame his epitaph : — 

" He whose forgntten dust for oentmies 

Has lahi beneath this stones was one in whom 

Adventure and endurance and emprise . 

Exalted the mind's foculties and stivnff 

The body's sinews. Breve he was in ngfat, 

CourteoDs in banquet, scornful of repoee^ 

And bountiful and cruel and devout, 

And qmck to draW the sword in private ftndL 

He puahed his quarrels to the death, yet prayed 

The saints as fervently on bended knees 

As ever shaven oenobita He loved 

Aa fieroely as ho fought He would have home 

Tlie maid that pleaMd him fW>m her bower by nighty 

To his hill castle^ as the eagie bean 

His victim from tbe fold, aiul rolled the rocks 

On his pursuers. He aspired to see 

His native Pisa queen and arbitress 

Of dties ; earnestly for her he niaed 

His voice in council, and affionted death 

In battle-fidd. and chmbed the ealley's deck, 

And brought the captured flag of Genoa back, 

Or piled upon the Amo's crowded quay 

The gfittennff spoils of the tamed Saracen. 

He was not bom to brook the 8tranger*s yoke. 

But would have joined the exiles, that wididnnr 

For ever, when the Florentine broke in 

The gates of Pisa, and bore off the bolts 

For trophies— but he died before that day. 

**He]ived.tfaehnpenonatkNiof an age 
That never snail return. His soul of fire 
Was kuidled by the breath of therade time 
He lived in. Now, a gentler race siicoeed& 
Shuddering at blood ; the effisminate cavafier, 
Turning fh>m the reproaches of the past. 
And from the hopdess future, gives to earn, 
And love and musickhis inglonuus lifo.*' 1^* *- 




J. O. Chapihan, del. Win. D. Ucaficld. te 

COL. DANIEL BOON, op Kentucky, in niE costume of a Westlrn Hunter, 
[The PorUah from a painting ia the posseaaion of J. K. Paulding, Eiq.] 
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ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN DANIEL BOON, 

Comprinng an Accoant of the Wan with the Indians on the OhiOj 

from 17G9 to 1782. 



WBITTBir BT HmSBLP. 



It was on the first of#May, 1769, that I resigned 
my domestick happiness, and left my family and 
peaceable habitation on the Yadkin river in North 
Carolina, to wander through the wilderness of 
America, in quest of the country of Kentucky, in 
company with John Finley, John Stuart, Joseph 
Holden, James Monay,and William Cool. 

On the seventh of June, after travelling in a west- 
ern direction, we found ourselves on Red river, 
where John Finley had formerly been trading with 
the Indians, and from the top of an e nm wi ce saw 
with pleasure the beautiful level of Kentucky. For 
some time we had experienced the most uncomfort- 
able weather. We now encamped, made a shelter 
to defend us from the inclement season, and began 
to hunt and reconnoitre the country. We foun^ 
abundance of wild beasts in this vast forest. The 
buffaloes were more numerous than cattle on their 
settlements, browsing on the leaves of the cane, or 
crossing the herbage on these extensive plains. We 
saw hundreds in a drove, and the numbers about the 
salt springs were amazing. In this forest, the hab- 
itation of beasts of every American kind, we hunted 
with great success until December. 

On the twenty-second of December, John Stuart 
and I had a pleasing ramble ; but fortune changed 
the day at the close of it. We passed through a 
great forest, in which stood myriads of trees, some 
gay with blossoms, others rich with fruits. Nature 
was hero a series of wonders and a fund of delist. 
Here she displayed her ingenuity and industry in a 
variety of flowers and fruits, beautifully coloured, 
elegantly shaped, and charmingly flavoured ; and 
we were favoured with numberless animals present- 
ing themselves perpetually to our view. In the de- 
cline of the day, near Kentucky river, as we as- 
cended the brow of a small hill, a number of Indians 
rushed out of a canebrake and made us prisoners. 
The Indians plundered us, and kept us in confine- 
ment seven days. During this time, we discovered 
no uneasiness or desire to escape, which made them 
less suspicious ; but in the dead of night, as we lay 
by a large fire in a thick canebrake, when sleep had 
locked up their senses, my situation not disposing 
me to rest, I gently awoke my companion. We 
seized this favourable opportunity and departed, di- 
recting our course towards the old camp, but found 
it plundered and our company destroyed or dis- 
persed. 

About this time, as my brother with another adven- 
turer who came to explore the country shortly after 
us, was wandering through the forest, they acciden- 
tally found our camp. Notwithstanding our unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and our dangerous situation, 
surrounded with hostile savages, our meeting for- 
tunately in the wilderness gave us the most sensible 
satisfaction. 

Soon after this my companion in captivity, John 
Stuart, was killed by the savages, and the man who 
came with my brother, while on a private excursion, 
was soon after attacked and killed by the wolves. 
We were now in a dangerous and helpless situation, 



exposed daily to perils and death, among savages 
and wild beasts, not a white man in the country but 
ourselves. 

Although many hundred miles from our families, 
in the howling wilderness, we did not continue in a 
state of indolence, but hunted every day, and pre- 
pared a little cottage to defend us from the winter. 
On the first of May, 1770, my brother returned 
home, for a new recruit of horses and ammunition, 
leaving me alone, without bread, salt, or sugar, or 
even a horse or a dog. I passed a few days uncom- 
fortably. The idea of a beloved wife and family, 
and their anxiety on my account, would have dis- 
posed me to melancholy if I had further indulged 
the thought. 

One day I undertook a tour through the country, 
when the diversity and beauties of nature I met 
with in this charming season expelled every gloomy 
thought Just at the close of the day, the gentle 
gales ceased ; a profound calm ensued ; not a breath 
shook the tremulous leaf. I had gained the summit 
of a commanding ridge, and looking around with 
astonishing delight, beheld the ample plains and 
beauteous tracts below. On one hand, I surveyed 
the famous Ohio rolling in silent dignity, and mark- 
ing the western boundary of Kentucky with incon- 
ceivable grandeur. At a vast distance, I beheld the 
mountains lift their venerable brows and penetrate 
the clouds. All things were still. I kindled a fire 
near a fountain of sweet water, and feasted on the 
line of a buck which I had killed a few hours be- 
fore. The shades of night soon overspread the 
hemisphere, and the earth seemed to gasp after the 
hovering moisture. At a distance I frequently heard 
the hideous yells of savages. My excursion had 
fatigued my body and amused my mind. I laid me 
down to sleep, and awoke not until the sun had 
chased away the night. I continued this tour, and 
in a few days explored a considerable part of the 
country, each day equally pleasing as the first. 
After which I returned to my old camp, which had 
not been disturbed in my absence. I did not confine 
my lodging to it, but often reposed in thick cane- 
brakes to avoid the savages, who I believe frequent- 
ly visited my camp, but fortunately for me, in ray ab- 
sence. No populous city, with all its varieties of 
commerce and stately structures, could afford such 
pleasure to my mind, as the beauties of nature I 
found in this country. 

Until the twenty-seventh of July, I spent my 
time in an uninterrupted scene of sylvan pleasures, 
when my brother, to my great felicity, met me, ac- 
cording to appointment at our old camp. Soon 
after we left tlie place, and proceeded to Cumber- 
land river, reconnoitring that part of the country, 
and giving names to the difiierent rivers. 

In March, 1771, 1 returned home to my family, 
being determined to bring tliem as soon as possible, 
at the risk of my life and fortune, to reside in Ken- 
tucky, which I esteemed a second paradise. 

On ray return, I found my family in happy cir- 
cumstances. I sold my farm on the Yadkin, and 
what goods we could not carry with us, and on the 
twenty-fifth of September, 1773, we took leave of 
our friends and proceeded on our journey to Ken- 
tucky, in company with five more families, and forty 
men that joined us in PowePs Valley, which is one 
hundred and fifty miles from the new settled parts 
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of Kentucky. But this promising beginning was 
soon overcast with a cloud of adversity. 

On the tenth of October the rear of our company 
vrsLS attacked by a party of Indians ; who killed six, 
and wounded one man. Of these my oldest son 
was one that fell in the action. Though we repulsed 
the enemy, yet this unhappy affair scattered our 
cattle and brought us into extreme difficulty. We 
returned forty miles to the settlement on Clench 
river. We had passed over two mountains, Powel 
and Walden's, and were approaching Cumberland 
mountain, when this adverse fortune overtook us. 
These mountains are in the wilderness, in passing 
from the old settlement in Virginia to Kentucky ; 
are ranged in a southwest and northeast direction ; 
are of great length and breadth, and not far distant 
from each other. Over them nature has formed 
passes less difficult than might be expected from 
the view of such huge piles. The aspect of these 
cliffs are so wild and horrid, that it is impossible to 
behold them without horrour. 

Until the sixth of June, 1774, I remained with 
my family on the Clench, when myself and another 
person were solicited by Govemour Dunmore, of 
Virginia, to conduct a number of surveyors to the 
falls of Ohio. This was a tour of eight hundred 
miles, and took sixty-two days. 

On my return. Gov. Dunmore gave mo the com- 
mand of three garrisons during the campaign against 
the Shawanese. In March, 1765, at the solicitation 
of a number of gentlemen of North Carolina, I at- 
tended their treaty at Wataga with the Cherokee 
Indians, to purchase the lands on the south side of 
Kentucky river. After this, I undertook to mark 
out a road in the best passage from the settlements 
through the wilderness to Kentucky. 

Having collected a number of enterprising men 
well armed, I soon began this work. We proceeded 
until we came within fifteen miles of where Boons- 
borough now stands, where the Indians attacked us, 
and killed two and wounded two more of our party. 
This was on the twenty-second of March, 1775. 
Two days after we were again attacked by them, 
when we had two more killed and three wounded. 
After this, we proceeded on to Kentucky river with- 
out opposition. 

On the first of April, we began to erect the fort of 
Boonsborough, at a salt lick sixty yards from the 
river on the south side. On the fourth thd Indians 
killed one of our men. On the fourteenth of June, 
having completed the fort, I returned to my family 
on the Clench, and whom I soon after removed to 
the fort. My wife and daughter, were supposed to 
be the first white women that ever stood on the 
banks of Kentucky river. 

On the twenty-fourth of December, the Indians 
killed one of our men and wounded another; and 
on the fifteenth of July, 1776, they took my daugh- 
ter prisoner. I immediately pursued them with 
eight men, and on the sixteenth overtook and en- 
gaged them. I killed two of them and recovered 
my daughter. 

The Indians, having divided themselves into sev- 
eral parties, attacked in one day all our infant settle- 
ments and forts, doing a great deal of damage. The 
husbandmen were ambushed and unexpectedly at- 
tacked while toiling in the field. They continued 
this kind of warfare until the fifteenth of April, 1777, 



when nearly one hundred of them attacked the vil- 
lage of Boonsborough, and killed a number of its 
inhabitants. On the sixteenth Colonel Logan's fort 
was attacked by two hundred Indians. There were 
only thirteen men in the fort, of whom the enemy 
killed two and wounded one. 

On the twentieth of August, Colonel Bowman ar- 
rived with one hundred men from Virginia, with 
which additional force we had almost daily skir- 
mishes with the Indians, who began now to learn 
the superiority of the " long knife," as they termed 
the Virginians ; being outgeneralled in almost every 
action. Our affairs began now to wear a better as- 
pect, the Indians no longer daring to face us in open 
field, but sought private opportunities to destroy us. 

On the seventh of February, 1778, while on a 
hunting excursion alone, I met a party of one hun- 
dred and two Indians and two Frenchmen, marching 
to aUack Boonsborough. They pursued and took 
me prisoner, and conveyed me to Old Chilicothe, the 
principal Indian town on little Miami, where we ar- 
rived on the eighteenth of February, after an un- 
comfortable journey. On the tenth of March I was 
conducted to Detroit, and while there, was treated 
with great humanity by Govemour Hamilton, the 
British commander, at that port, and intendant for 
Indian affairs. 

The Indians had such an affection for me, that 
they refused one hundred pounds sterling, offered 
them by the govemour, if they would consent to 
leave me with him, that he might be enabled to lib- 
erate me on my parole. Several English gentle- 
men then at Detroit, sensible of my adverse ^rtune 
and touched with sympathy, generously offered to 
supply my wants, which I declined with many 
thanks, adding that I never expected it would be 
in my power to recompense such unmerited gene- 
rosity. 

On the tenth of April, the Indians retumed with 
me to Old Chilicothe, where we arrived on the 
twenty-fifth. This was a long and fatiguing march, 
although through an exceeding fertile country, re- 
markable for springs and streams of water. At 
Chilicothe I spent my time as comfortable as I could 
expect; was adopted, according to their custom, 
into a family where I became a son, and had a great 
share in the affection of my new p&rents, brothers, 
sisters, and friends. I was exceedingly familiar and 
friendly with them, always appearing as cheerful 
and contented as possible, and they put great confi- 
dence in me. I often went a hunting with them, 
and frequently gained their applause for my activity 
at our shooting matches. I was careful not to ex- 
ceed many of them in shooting, for no people are 
more envious than they in this sport. I could ob- 
serve in their countenances and gestures the greatest 
expressions of joy when they exceeded me, and 
when the reverse happened, of envy. The Shawa- 
nese king took great notice of me, and treated me 
with profound respect and entire friendship, often 
intmsting me to hunt at my liberty. I frequently 
retumed with the spoils of the woods, and as often 
presented some of what I had taken to him, expres- 
sive of duty to my sovereign. My food and lodging 
were in common with them, not so good indeed 
as I cOnld desire, but necessity made every thing 
acceptable. 

I now began to meditate an escape, and carefUly 
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avoided giving suspicion. 1 continued at Chilicothe 
until the first day of June, when I was taken to the 
salt springs on Sciotha, and there employed ten 
days in the manufacturing of salt. During this 
time, I hunted with my Indian masters, and found 
the land for a great extent about this river to exceed 
the soil of Kentucky. 

On my return to Chilicothe, one hundred and fifty 
of the choicest Indian warrioura were ready to 
march against Boonsborough. They were painted 
and armed in a frightful manner. This alarmed me, 
and I determined to escape. 

On the twenty-sixth of June, before sunrise, I 
went off secretly, and reached Boonsborough on the 
thirtieth, a journey of one hundred and sixty miles, 
during which I had only one meal. I found our 
fortress in a bad state, but we immediately repaired 
our flanks, gates, posterns, and formed double bas- 
tions, which we completed in ten days. One of my 
fellow prisoners escaped after me, and brought ad- 
vice, that on account of my flight, the Indians had 
put off their expedition for three weeks. 

About the first of August, I set out with nineteen 
men, to surprise Point Creek-town on Sciotha, with- 
in four miles of which we fell in with forty Indians 
going against Boonsborough. We attacked them, 
and they soon gave way without any loss on our 
part. 

The enemy had one killed and two wounded. 
We took three horses and all their baggage. The 
Indians having evacuated their town, and gone al- 
together: against Boonsborough, we returned, passed 
them on the sixth, and on the seventh, arrived safe 
at Boonsborough. 

On the ninth, the Indian army, consisting of four 
hundred and forty-four men, under the command of 
Captain Duquesne, and eleven other Frenchmen, 
and their own chiefs, arrived and summoned the fort 
to surrender. I requested two days' consideration, 
which was granted. During this we brought in 
through the posterns all the horses and other cattle 
we could collect. 

On the ninth, in the evening, I informed their 
commander, that we were determined to defend the 
fort while a man was living. They then proposed 
a treaty, they would withdraw. The treaty was 
held within sixty yards of the fort, as we suspected 
the savages. The articles were agreed to and 
signed ; when the Indians told us, it was their cus- 
tom for two Indians to shake hands with every white 
man in the treaty, as an evidence of friendship. We 
agreed to this also. They immediately grappled us 
to take us prisoners, but we cleared ourselves of 
them, though surrounded by hundreds, and gained 
the fort safe, eiumpi one man, who was wounded by 
a heavy fire from the enemy. 

The savages now began to undermine the fort, 
beginning at the watermark of Kentucky river, 
which is sixty yards from the fort ; this we discov- 
ered by the water being made muddy by the clay. 
We countermined them by cutting a trench across 
their subterraneous passage. The enemy discover- 
ing this by the clay we threw out of the fort, desist- 
ed. On the twentieth of August, they raised the 
siege, during which we had two men killed and four 
wounded. We lost a number of cattle. The loss 
of the enemy was thirty-seven killed, and a much 
larger number wounded* We picked up one hundred 



and twenty-five pounds of their bullets, besides what 
stuck in the logs of the fort. 

In July, 1779, during my absence. Colonel Bow- 
man, with one hundred and sixty men, went against 
the Shawanese of Old Chilicothe. He arriv^ un- 
discovered. A battle ensued, which lasted until ten 
in the morning, when Colonel Bowman retreated 
thirty miles. The Indians collected all their 
strength and pursued him, when another engage- 
ment ensued for two hours, not to Colonel Bow- 
man's advantage. Colonel Harrod proposed to 
mount a number of horses, and break the enemy's 
line, who at this time fought with remarkable fury. 
This desperate measure had a happy effect, and the 
savages fled on all sides. In these two engage- 
ments we had nine men killed and one wounded. 
Enemy's loss uncertain. Only two scalps were 
taken. 

June twenty-third, 1780, five hundred Indians and 
Canadians under Colonel Bird, attacked Riddle and 
Martain's station, and the forks of Licking river, 
with six pieces of artillery. They took all the in- 
habitants captives, and killed one man and two 
women, loadUng the others with the heavy bag- 
gage, and such as failed in the journey were toma- 
hawked. 

The hostile disposition of the savages caused 
General Clark, the commandant at the falls of Ohio, 
to march with his regiment and the armed force of 
the country against Peccaway, the principal town of 
the Shawanese, on a branch of the great Miami, 
which he attacked with great success, took seventy 
scalps, and reduced the town to ashes, with the loss 
of seventeen men. 

About this time, I returned to Kentucky with my 
family ; for during my captivity, my wife thinking 
me killed by the Indians, had transported my fam- 
ily and goods on horses, through the wilderness, 
amidst many dangers, to her father's house in North 
Carolina. 

On the sixth of October, 1 780, soon after my set- 
tling again at Boonsborough, I went with my brother 
to the Blue Licks, and on our return he was shot by 
a party of Indians, who followed me by the scent of 
a dog, which I shot and escaped. The seventy of 
the winter caused great distress in Kentucky, the 
enemy during the summer having destroyed roost of 
the corn. The inhabitants lived chiefly on bufia- 
lo's flesh. 

In the spring of 1782, the Indians harassed us. 
In May they ravished, killed, and scalped a woman 
and her two daughters near Ashton's station, and 
took a negro prisoner. Captain Ashton pursued 
them with twenty-five men, and in an engagement 
which lasted two hours, his party were obliged to 
retreat, having eight killed, and four mortally wound- 
ed. Their brave commander fell in the action. 

August eighteenth, two boys were carried off 
from Major Hoy's station. Captain Holder pursued 
the enemy with seventeen men, who were also de- 
feated, with the loss of seven killed and two wound- 
ed. Our affairs became more and more alarming. 
The savages infested the country and destroyed the 
whites as opportunity presented. In a field near 
Lexington, an Indian shot a man, and running to 
scalp him, was himself shot from the fort, and fell 
dead upon the ground. All the Indian nations were 
now united fi^;ainst ua. 
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August fifteenth, fire hundred Indians and Cana- 
dians came afoinst Briat's station, fi?e miles from 
Lexington. They assaulted the fort, and killed all 
the cattle round it ; but being repulsed, they retired 
the third day, having about eighty killed; their 
wounded uncertain. The garrison had four killed, 
and nine wounded. 

August eighteenth, Coloneb Todd and Trigg, 
Major Harland and myself, speedily collected one 
hundred and seventy-six men, well-armed, and pur- 
sued the savages. They had marched beyond the 
Blue Licks, to a remarkable bend of the main fork 
of Licking river, about forty-three miles from Lex- 
ington, where we overtook them on the nineteenth. 
The savages observing us, gave way, and we igno- 
rant of their numbers, passed the river. When they 
saw our proceedings, having greatly the advantage 
in situation, they formed their line of battle from 
one end of the Licking to the other, about a mile 
from the Blue Licks. The engagement was close 
and warm tor about fifteen minutes, when we being 
overpowered by numbers, were obhged to retreat, 
with the loss of sixty-seven men, seven of whom 
were taken prisoners. The brave and much la- 
mented colonels, Todd and Trigg, Major Harland, 
and ray second son, were among the dead. We 
were afterwards informed that the Indians, on num- 
beriug their dead, finding that they had four more 
killed than we, four of our people they had taken 
were given up to their young warriours, to be put to 
death after their barbarous manner. 

On our retreat, we were met by C<Hoiiel Logan, 
who was hastening to join us with a number of well- 
armed men. This powerful assistance we wanted 
on the day of battle. The enemy said, one more 
fire from us would have made them give way. 

I cannot reflect upon this dreadful scene, without 
great sorrow. A Eeol for the defence of their coun- 
try led these heroic lo the scene of action, though 
with a few men, to attack a powerful army of expe- 
rienced warriouis. When we gave way, they pur- 
sued us with the utmost eagerness, and in every 
quarter spread destruction. The river was difficult 
to cross, and many were killed in the fight, some 
just entering the river, some in the water, others 
after crossing in ascending the clilTs. Some es- 
caped on horseback, a few on foot ; and being dis- 
persed everywhere, in a few hours, brought the 
melancholy news «f ihis unfbitunate battle to Lex- 
ington. Many widows were now made. The read- 
er may guess what sorrow filled the hearts of the 
inhabitants, exceeding any thing that I am able to 
describe. Being reinforced, we returned to bury the 
dead, and found their bodies strewed everywhere, 
cut and mangled in a dreadful manner. This 
mournful scene exhibited a horrour almost unpar- 
-alleled : some torn sad eaten by wild beasts ; those 
in the river eaten by fishes ; all in such a putrid 
condition that no one oould be distinguished from 
another. 

When General Clark, at the falls of Ohio, heard 
of our disaster, he ordered an expedition to pursue 
the savages. We overtook them within two miles 
of their town, and we should have obtained a great 
Tictory had not some of them met us when about 
two hundred poles from their camp. The savages 
lied in the utmost disorder, and evacuated all their 
towns. We biimad to ashes Old Chilicothei Peoca- 



way, New Chilicothe, and Willstown ; entirely de^- 
stroyed their com and other fruits, and spread deso- 
lation through their country. We took seven pris- 
oners and fifteen scalps, and lost only four men, two 
of whom were accidentally killed by ourselves. 
This campaign damped the enemy, yet they made 
secret incursions. 

In October, a party attacked Crab Orchard, and 
one of them being a good way before the other, 
boldly entered a house, in which were only a woman 
and her children, and a iiegro man. The savage 
used no violence, but attempted to carry off the 
negro, who happily proved too strong for him, and 
threw him on the ground, and in the struggle the 
woman cut off his head with an axe, whilst her lit- 
tle daughter shut the door. The savages instantly 
came up and applied their tomahawks to the door, 
when the mother putting an old rusty gunbarrel 
through the crevice, the savages immediately went off. 

From that time till the happy return of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, the In- 
dians did us no mischief. Soon after this the In- 
dians desirod peace. 

Two darling sons and a brother I have lost by 
savage hands, which have also taken from me forty 
valuable horses, and abundance of cattle. Many 
dark and sleepless niglits have I spent, separated 
from the cheerful society of tnen, scorched by the 
summer's sun, and pinched by the w interns cold, an 
instrument ordained to settle the wilderness. 

DANIEL BOON. 

F<iyeUe county^ Kentucky. 



PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

We extract that portion of the Message which re- 
fers to our relations with France, whi9h is at the 
present moment, the all-engrossing topick of conver- 
sation in every circle of society. It gives an inter- 
esting Instory of the aggressions and injustice of 
France, and as such we have deemed it useful to 
record it. — Editor- 

'< Since the last session of Congress, the validity 
of our claims upon France, as liquidated by the 
treaty of 18^1, has been acknowledged by both 
branches of her legislature, and the money has 
been appropriated for their disc i-^ -ge; but the pay- 
meat is, I regret to inform you, still withheld. 

A brief recapitulation of the most important inci- 
dents in this protracted controversy, will show how 
utterly untenable are the grounds upon which this 
course is attempted to be justified. 

On entering upon the duties of my station, I found 
the United States an unsuccessful applicant to the 
justice of France, for the satisfaction of claims, the 
validity of which was never questionable, and has 
now been most solemnly admitted by France her- 
self. The antiquity of these claims, their high jus- 
tice, and the aggravating circumstances out of which 
they arose, are too familiar to the American people 
to require description. It is sufiicient to say, that 
for a period of ten years and upwards, our commerce 
was, with but little interruption, the subject of con* 
stant aggressions on the part of France — aggres^ 
sions, the ordinary features of which were condem-* 
nations of vessels and cargoes under arbitrary ds* 
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crees, adopted in contrayention, as welt of the laws 
of nations, as of treaty stipulations ; burning on the 
high seas ; and seizures and con^scations, under 
special imperial rescripts, in the ports of other na- 
tions occupied by the armies, or under the control 
of France. 

Such, it is now conceded, is the character of the 
wrongs we suffered — wrongs, in many cases, so 
flagrant, that even their authors never denied our 
right to reparation. Of the extent of these injuries, 
some conception may be formed from the fact, that 
after the burning of a large amount at sea, and the 
necessary deterioration, in other cases by long de- 
tention, Uie American property so seized and sacri- 
ficed at forced sales, excluding what was adjudged 
to privateers, before or without condemnation, 
brought into the French treasury upwards of twenty- 
four millions of francs, besides large custom-house 
duties. 

The subject had already been an affair of twenty 
years' uninterrupted negotiation, except for a short 
time, when France was overwhelmed by the mili- 
tary power of united Europe. During this period, 
whilst other nations were extorting from her, pay- 
ment of their claims at the point of the bayonet, the 
United States intermitted their demand for justice, 
out of respect to the oppressed condition of a gal- 
lant people, to whom they felt under obligations for 
fraternal assistance in their own days of suffering 
and of peril. The bad effects of these protracted 
and unavailing discussions, as well upon our rela- 
tions with France as upon our national character, 
were obvious ; and the line of duty was to ray 
mind equally so. This was, either to insist upon 
the adjustment of our claims within a reasonable 
period, or to abandon them altogether. I could not 
doubt, that by this course, the interests and honour 
of both countries would be best consulted. In- 
structions were therefore given in this spirit, to the 
minister who was sent out once more to demand 
reparation. Upon the meeting of Congress, in De- 
cember, 1829, I felt it my duty to speak of these 
claims, and the delays of France, in terms calcu- 
lated to call the serious attention of both countries 
to the subject. The then French ministry took ex- 
ception to the message, on the ground of its contain- 
ing a menace, under which it was not agreeable to 
the French government to negotiate. 

The American minister, of his own accord re- 
fused the constniction which was attempted to be 
put upon the message, and at the same time, called 
to the recollection of the French ministry, that the 
President's message was a communication ad- 
dressed, not to foreign governments, but to the Con- 
gress of tlie United States, in which it was enjoined 
upon him, by the constitution, to lay before that body 
information of the state of the Union, comprehend- 
ing its foreign as well as its domestick relations ; 
and that, if in the discharge of tliis duty he felt it 
incumbent upon him to summon the attention of 
Congress, in due time, to what might be the possible 
consequences of existing difficulties with any foreign 
government, he might fairly be supposed to do so, 
under a sense of what was due from him in a frank 
•ommunication with another branch of his own gov- 
ernment, and not from any intention of holding a 
menace over a foreign power. The views taken by 
him received my approbation, the French govern- 



ment was satisfied, and the Negotiation was con- 
tinued. It terminated in the treaty of July 4, 1831, 
recognising the justice of our claims, in part, and 
promising payment to the amount of twenty-five 
millions of francs, in six annual instalments. 

The ratifications of this treaty were exchanged at 
Washington, on the 2d of February, 1832; and in 
five days thereaf^r it was laid before Congress, who 
immediately passed the acts necessary, on our part, 
to secure to France the commercial advantages con- 
ceded to her in the compact. The treaty had pre- 
viously been solemnly ratified by the king of the 
French, in terms which are certainly not mere mat- 
ters of form, and of which the translation is as fol- 
lows : — " We, approving the above convention, in 
all and each of the dispositions which are contained 
in it, do declare, by ourselves, as well as by our 
heirs and successors, that it is accepted, approved, 
ratified, and confirmed ; and by these presents, 
signed by our hand, we do accept, approve, ratify, 
and confirm it : promising on the faith and word of 
a king, to observe it, and to cause it to be observed 
inviolably, without ever contravening it, or suffering 
it to be contravened, directly or indirectly, for any 
cause or under any pretence whatsoever." 

Official information of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions in the United States, reached Paris whilst the 
chambers were in session. The extraordinary, and 
to us injurious delays of the French government, in 
their action upon the subject of its fulfilment, have 
been heretofore stated to Congress, and I have no 
disposition to enlarge upon them here. It is suffi- 
cient to observe, that the then pending session was 
allowed to expire without even an effort to obtain 
the necessary appropriations, that the two succeed- 
ing ones were also suffered to pass away, without 
any thing like a serious attempt to obtain a decision 
upon the subject ; and that it was not until the 
foiurth session, almost three years after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, and more than two years af\er the 
exchange of ratifications, that the bill for the execu- 
tion of the treaty was pressed to a vote, and re- 
jected. 

In the mean time, the government of the United 
States having full confidence that a treaty entered 
into and so solemnly ratified by the French king, 
would be executed in good faith, and not doubting 
that provision would be made for the pa3rnient of the 
first instalment, which was to become due on the 
second day of February, 1833, negotiated a draft 
for the amount through the bank of the United 
States. When this draft was presented by the 
holder, with the credentials required by the treaty 
to authorize him to receive the money; the govern- 
ment of France allowed it to be protested. In addi- 
tion to the injury in the non-payment of the money 
by France, conformably to her engagement, the 
United States were exposed to a heavy claim on the 
part of the bank, under pretence of damages, in 
satisfaction of which that institution seized upon, 
and still retains, an equal amount of the publick 
moneys. Congress was in session when the deci- 
sion of the chambers reached Washington : and an 
immediate communication of this apparently final 
decision of France, not to fulfil the stipulations of 
the treaty, was the course naturally to be expected 
from the president. 

The deep tone of dissaUsfactioa which pervaded 
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ihe publick mind, and the correspondent excitement 
produced in Congress, by only a general knowledge 
of the result, rendered it more than probable, that a 
resort to immediate measures of redress would be 
the consequence of calling the attention of that body 
to the subject. Sincerely desirous of preserving 
the pacifick relations which had so long existed be> 
tween the two countries, I was anxious to avoid 
this course if I could be satisfied, that by doing so, 
neither the interest nor the honour of my country 
would be compromised. Without the fullest assu- 
rances upon that point, I could not hope to acquit 
myself of ihe responsibility to be incurred, in suf- 
fering Congress to adjourn without laying the sub- 
ject before them. Those received by me were be- 
lieved to be of that character. 

That the feelings produced in the United States 
by the news of the rejection of the appropriation, 
would be such as I have desoribed them to have 
been, was foreseen by the French government, and 
prompt measures were taken by it, to prevent the 
consequences. The king, in person, expressed 
through our minister at Paris, his profound regret at 
the decision of the chambers, and promised to send 
forthwith, a national ship, with despatches to his 
minister here, authorizing him to give such assu- 
rances as would satisfy the government and people 
of the United States, the treaty would yet be faith- 
fully executed by France. The national ship ar- 
rived, and the minister received his instructions. 
Claiming to act under the authority derived from 
them, he gave to this government, in the name of 
his, the most solemn assurances, that as soon after 
the new elections as the charter would permit, the 
French chambers would be convened, and the at- 
tempt to procure the necessary appropriations re- 
newed : that all the constitutional powers of the 
king and his ministers should be put in requisition to 
accomplish the object ; and he was understood, and 
so expressly informed by this government at the 
time, to engage, that the question should be pressed 
to decision at a period sufficiently early to permit 
information of the result to bo communicated to Con- 
gress at the commencement of their next session. 
Relying upon these assurances, I incurred the re- 
sponsibility, great as I regarded it to be, of snfTering 
Congress to separate without communicating witli 
them upon the subject. 

The expectations justly founded upon the prom- 
ises thus solemidy made to this government by that 
of France, were not realized. The French cham- 
bers met on the thirty-first of July, 1834, soon after 
the election ; and although our minister in Paris 
urged the French ministry to bring the subject be- 
fore them, they declined doing so. lie next insist- 
ed that the chambers, if prorogued without acting 
on the subject, should be reassembled at a period so 
early that their action on the treaty might be known 
in Washington prior to the meeting of Congress. 
This reasonable request was not only declined, but 
the chambers were prorogued to the twenty-ninth of 
December, a day so late that their decision, how- 
ever urgently pressed, could not, in all probability, 
be obtained in time to reach Washington before the 
necessary adjournment of Congress by the consti- 
tution. The reasons given by the ministry for re- 
fusing to convoke the chambers at an earlier period, 
afterwards proved not to be insuperable, by their ac- 



tual convocation on the first of December, under a 
special call, for domestick purposes — wliich fact, 
however, did not become known to this government 
until after the commencement of the last session of 
Congress. 

Thus disappointed injour just expectations, it be- 
came my imperative duty to consult Congress in re- 
gard to the expediency of a resort to retaliatory 
measures, in case the stipulations of the treaty 
should not be speedily complied with ; and to recom- 
mend such as in my judgment, the occasion called 
for. To this end, an unreserved communication of 
the case, in all its aspects, became indispensable. 
To have shrunk, in making it, from saying all that 
was necessary to its correct understanding, and that 
the truth would justify, for fear of giving offence to 
others, would have been unworthy of us. To have 
gone on the other hand, a single step further, for the 
purpose of wounding the pride of a government and 
people with whom we had so many motives for cul- 
tivating relations of amity and reciprocal advantage, 
would have been unwise and improper. Admonish- 
ed by the past, of the difficulty of making even the 
simplest statements of our wrongs, without disturb- 
ing the sensibilities of those who had, by their posi- 
tion, become responsible for their redress, and ear- 
nestly desirous of preventing further obstacles from 
that source, I went out of my way to preclude a 
construction of the message, by which the recom- 
mendation that was made to Congress might be re- 
garded as a menace to France, in not only disavow- 
ing such a design, but in declaring that her pride 
and her power were too well known to expect any 
thing from her fears. The message did not reacn 
Paris till more than a month after the chambers had 
been in session ; and such was the insensibility of 
the ministry to our rightful claims and just expecta- 
tions, that our minister had been informed that the 
matter when introduced, would not be pressed as a 
cabinet measure. 

Although the message was not officially commu- 
nicated to the French government, and notwitlistand- 
ing the declaration to the contrary which it con- 
tained, the Frepch ministry decided to consider the 
constitutional recommendation of reprisals, a menace 
and an insult, which the honour of the nation made 
it incumbent on them to resent. The measures re- 
sorted to by them to evince their sense of the sup- 
posed indignity, were, the immediate recall of their 
minister at Washington, the ofler of passports to the 
American minister at Paris, and a publick notice to 
the legislative chambers, that all diplomatick inter- 
course with the United States had been suspended. 

Having, in this manner, vindicated the dignity of 
France, they next proceeded to illustrate her justice. 
To tliis end, a bill was immediately introduced into 
the chamber of deputies, proposing to make the ap- 
propriations necessary to carry into eflTectthe treaty. 
As this bill subsequently passed into a law, the pro- 
visions of which now constitute the main subject of 
difficulty between the two nations, it becomes my 
duty, in order to place the subject before you in a 
clear light, to trace the hiatory of ius passage, and 
to refer, with some particularity, to the proceedings 
and discussions in regard to it. The minister of 
finance in his opening speech, alluded to the meas- 
ures which had been adopted to resent the supposed 
indignity, and recommend the execution of the 
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treaty as a measure required by the honour and 
justice of France. He, aa the organ of the ministry, 
declared the ineaaage, so long as it had not receiTed 
the sanction of Congress, a mere expression of ibe 
personal opinion of the president, for which neither 
the government nor people of ihe United States 
were responsible, and that an engagement had been 
entered into, for the fulfilment of which, the honour 
of France was pledged. Entertaining these views, 
the single condition which the French ministry pro- 
posed to annex to the payment of the money, was, 
that it should not be made until it was ascertained 
that the government of the United States had dome 
nothing to injure the interests of France, or, in other 
words, that no steps had been authorized 'by Con- 
gress of a hostile character towards France, 

What the disposition or action of Congress might 
be, was then unknown to the French cabinet. But 
on the fourteenth of January, the senate resolved 
that it was, at that time, inexpedient to adopt any 
legislative measures in regard to the state of affairs 
between the United States and France, and no ac- 
tion on the subject had occurred in the house of 
representatives. These facts were known in Paris 
prior to the twenty-eighth of March, 1 835, when the 
committee, to whom the bill of indemnification had 
been referred, reported it to the chamber of deputies. 
'i*hat committee substantially re-echoed the senti- 
ments of the ministry, declared that Congress had 
set aside the proposition of the Presidettt, and re- 
commended the passage of the bill, without any 
other restriction than that originally proposed. Thus 
was it known to the French ministry and chambers, 
that if the position assumed by thein, arid which had 
been so frequently and solemnly announced as the 
only one compatible with the honour of France, was 
maintained, and the bill passed as originally pro- 
posed, the money would be paid, and there would be 
an end of this unfortunate controversy. 

But this cheering prospect was soon destroyed by 
an amendment introduced into the bill at the moment 
of its passage, providing that the money should not 
be paid until the French government had received 
satisfactory explanations of the President's message, 
of the second of December, 1834 ; and what is still 
more extraordinary, the president of the council of 
ministers adopted this amendment, and consented to 
its incorporation in the bill. In regard to a supposed 
insult, which had been formally resented by the re- 
call of their minister, and the offer of passports to 
ours, they now, for the first time, proposed to ask 
explanations. Sentiments and propositions, which 
they had declared could not justly be imputed to the 
government or people of the United States, are set 
up as obstacles to the performance of an act of con- 
ceded justice to that government and people. They 
had declared that the honour of France required the 
fulfilment of the engagement into which the king 
had entered, unless Congress adopted the recom- 
mendations of the message. They ascertained that 
Congress did not adopt them, and yet that fulfilment 
is refused, unless they first obtain from the president 
explanations of an opinion characterized by them- 
selves as personal and inoperative. 

The conception that it was my intention to menace 
or insult the government of France, is as unfounded 
as the attempt to extort from the fears of that nation 
what her sense of justice may deny, would be vain* 



and ridiculous. But the eonsCitution at (he Vtihei 
States imposes on the president the duty of laying 
before Congress the condition of the country, in its 
foreign and domestick relations, and of recommend- 
ing such measures as may, in his opinion, be re- 
quired by its interests. From the performance of 
this duty, he cannot be deterred by the iear of 
wounding the sensibilities of the people or gwera- 
ment of whom it may become necessary to speak ; 
and the American people are incapable of submit- 
ting to an interference, by any government on earth, 
however powerful, with the free performance of the 
domestick duties, which the constitution has im- 
posed on their publick functionaries. The discus- 
sions which intervene between the several depart- 
ments of our government belong to ourselves : and 
for any thing said in them, our publick servants are 
only responsible to their own constituents, and to 
each oflier« 

If, in the course of their consultation, facts are 
erroneously stated, or unjust deductions are made, 
they require no other inducement to correct them, 
however informed of their errour, than their love ef 
justice, and what is due to their own character; but 
they can never submit to be interrogated upon the 
subject, as a matter of right by a foreign power. 
When our discussions terminate in acts, our respon- 
sibility to foreign power commences, not as individ- 
uals, but as a nation. The principle which calls in 
question the President for the language of his mes- 
sage, would equally justify a foreign power, in dc- 
nFianding explanation of the language used in the 
report of a committee, or by a member in debate. 

This is not the first time that the government of 
France has taken exception to the messages of 
American presidents. President Washington, and 
the first President Adanfs, in performance of their 
duties to the American people, fell under the ani- 
madversions of the French directory. The excep- 
tion taken by the ministry of Charles X., and re- 
moved by the explanations mr Je by our minister 
upon the spot, has already been adverted to. When 
it was understood that the ministry of the present 
king took exception to my message of last year, put- 
ting a construction upon it which was disavowed on 
its face, oar late minister at Paris, in answer to the 
note which first announced a dissatisfaction with 
the language used in the message, made a commu- 
nication to the French government under date of the 
twenty -ninth of January, 1835, calculated to remove 
all impressions which an unreasonable susceptibility 
had created. He repeated, and called the attention 
of the French government to the disavowal con- 
tained in the message itself, of any intention to in- 
timidate by menace — ^he truly declared that it con- 
tained, and was intended to contain, no charge of 
ill faith against the king of the French, and properly 
distinguished between the right to complain, in un- 
exceptionable terms, of the omission to execute an 
agreement, and an accusation of bad motives in 
withholding such execution — and demonstrated, that 
the necessary use of that right ought not to be con* 
sidered as an ofiiensive imputation. 

Although this communication was made without 
instructions, and entirely on the minister's own re- 
sponsibility, yet it was afterwards made the act of 
this government, by my full approbation, and that 
approbation was officially made known on the tweu- 
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ty-fifth of April, 1835, to the Fronch government 
it," however, failed to have 4iny effect. The law, 
afier this friendly explanation, passed with the ob- 
noxious amendment, supported by the king's mini»- 
ters, and was finally approved by the king. 

The people of the United States are justly at- 
tached to a pacifick system, in their intercourse 
with foreign nations. It is proper, therefore, that 
they should know whether their government has ad- 
hered to it. In the present instance, it has been 
carried to the utmost extent that was consistent with 
a becoming self-respect. The note of the twenty- 
ninth of Januaiy, to which I have before alluded, 
was not the only one which our minister took upon 
himself the responsibility of presenting on the same 
subject, and in the same spirit. Finding that it was 
intended to make the payment of a just debt, de- 

tendant on the performance of a condition which he 
uew could never be complied with, he thought it a 
duty to make another attempt to convince the French 
ffovemment, that while self-respect and'^regard to 
Uic dignity of other nations would always prevent 
OS from using any language that ought to give of- 
fence, yet we could never admit a right in any for- 
eign government to ask explanations of, or to inter- 
fere in any manner in, the communications which 
one branch of our publick councils made with 
another : that in the present case, no such language 
had been used, and that this had in a former note 
been fully and voluntarily stated, before it was con- 
templated to make the explanation a condition : and, 
that there mi^/ht be no misapprehension, he stated 
the terms used in that note, and he officially informed 
them that it had been approved by the president ; 
and that, therefore, every explanation which could 
reasonably be asked, or honourably given, had been 
already made — that the contemplated measure had 
been anticipated by a voluntary and friendly declara- 
tion» and was therefore not only useless, but might 
be deemed offensive, and certainly would not be 
complied with, if annexed as a condition. 

When this latter communication, to which I spe- 
cially mvite the attention of Congress, was laid be- 
fore me, I enteruined the hope that the means it 
was obviously intended to afford, of an honourable 
and speedy adjustment of the difficulties between 
the two nations, would have been accepted : and I 
therefore did not hesitate to eive it my sanction and 
full approbation. This was due to the minister who 
had made himself responsible for the act ; and it 
was published to the people of the United States, 
and is now laid before their representatives, to show 
how far their executive has gone in its endeavours 
to restore a good understanding between the two 
countries. It would have been at any time, commu- 
nicated to the government of France, had it been 
officially requested. 

The French government having received all the 
explanation which honour and principle permitted, 
and which could in reason he asked, it was hoped 
it would no longer hesitate to pay the instalmenu 
now due. The agent authorized to receive the 
money was instructed to inform the French minister 
of his readiness to do so. In reply to this notice, 
he was told that the money could not then be paid, 
because the formalities required by the act of the 
chambers had not been arranged. 

Not having received any official comiiuuucatiaii 
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of the intentions of the French government, and 
anxious to bring as far as practioafole, this unf^easant 
affair to a close before the meeting of Congij^ss, that 
you might have the whole subject before you, I 
caused our charge d'affaires at Paris to be instructed 
to ask for the final determination of the French 
government ; and in the event of their refusal to 
pay the instalments now due, without further expla« 
nations, to return to the United States. 

The result of this last application has not yet 
reached us, but is daily expected. That it may be 
favourable, is my sincere wish. France having now, 
through all the branches of her government, ac 
knowTedged the validity of our claims, and the ob 
ligation of the treaty of 1831 ; and there really ex^ 
isting no adequate cause for further delay, will, at 
length, it may be hoped, adopt the course which the 
interests of both nations, not less than the princi* 
pies of justice, so imperiously require. The treaty 
being once executed on her part, little will remain 
to disturb the friendly relations of the two conn- 
tries ; nothing, indeed, which will not yield to the 
suggestions of a pacifick and enlightened policy, 
and to the influence of that mutual good-will and of 
those generous recollections, which we may confi* 
dently expect will then be revived in all their an- 
cient force. In any event, however, the principle 
involved in the new aspect, which has been given 
to the controversy, is so vitally important to the in- 
dependent administration of the government, that it 
can neither be surrendered nor compromised, with- 
out national degradation. 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say, that such 
a sacrifice will not be made through any agency of 
mine. The honour of my country shall never be 
stained by an apology from me, for the statement of 
truth and performance of duty ; nor can I give any 
explanation of my official acts, except such as is 
due to integrity and justice, and consistent with the 
principles on which our institutions have been 
framed. This determination will, I am confident, 
be approved by my constituehts. I have, indeed, 
studied their character to but little purpose, if ther 
sum of twenty-five millions of franks will have the 
weight of a feather, in the estimation of what apper 
tains to their national independence ; and if unhap- 
pily, a different impression should at any time ob- 
tain in any quarter, they will, I am sure, rally round 
the government of their choice with alacrity and 
unanimity, and silence for ever the degrading impu« 
tation. 

Having thus fVankly presented to jrou the circum- 
stances which since the last session of Congress, 
have occurred in this interesting zni important mat- 
ter, with the views of the executive in regard to 
them, it is at this time only necessary to add, that 
whenever the advices, now daily expected from our 
charge d'affaires, shall' have . been received, ihey 
will be made the subject of a special communicatiun. 



To judge by the event, is an errour all abuse and 
an commit; for, in every instance, courage, if 
crowned with success, is heroism ; if clouded by 
defeat, temerity. When Nelson fought his battle 
in the Sound, it was the result o^oim, that decided 
fvheth«r he was to kiss a hand 4it coortyor a rorf al 
a cottii-mamal. 
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THE BUD. 



The bud of plants may be defined, tbe winter res- 
idence of leaves and flowers. In hot countries they 
are generally wanting. They are defended by im- 
bricate scales, and mostly by a clammy, glutinous 
substance also. 

Leaf-buds are slender and sharp, and bear only 
leaves. 

Flower-buds are thicker and softer, and bear only 
flowers. 

' There are other buds which are both leaf and 
flower bearing, and are smaller than either of the 
other kinds. 

Leaf-buds generally contain only the rudiment of 
one axis or stem, but those of pine, tir, and other 
trees of that kind, contain several, each enclosed in 
its own proper perule. 

'When tlie plant has no stem, the buds are pro- 
duced in the axillae of the root-leaves, as in the 
daisy, primrose, &c. 

The bulb is essentially a bud, but differs from or- 
dinar>' ones in not producing a stem, and in being 
formed at, or just under, the surface of the ground. 
It consiste of the fleshy bases of the future leaves ; 
and new bulbs, called by gardeners,, cloves^ are 
formed in the axilhs of these, which by their growth 
destroy the parent bulb, and thus continue and mul- 
tiply the species, since each of them is capable of 
producing a perfect plant. 

Bulbs are of two kinds, the 
tuniccUed^ consisting of concen- 
trick rings, being the bases of 
the leaves quite surrounding the 
centre; Ex.: narcissus, onion, hyacinth, &c. 

The other species of bulb consists of separate 
tmbricaied scales, each of which expands into a leaf; 
these, therefore, are not sheathing, as those of the 
other kind; Ex,: gurlick, squill, lily, &c. 

The progressive growth .of these two species of 
bud, afllirds a valuably lesson in vegetable physiol 
Ogy; and most persons have the power of observing 
tbem in the hyacinth, d^c, which are favourite flow- 
ers in our rooms. 

Irregular or accidentdl buds are found in other 
parts of plants, besides the true ones in the axilla? 
of leaves : thus, in some species of garlick, they 
are produced in the place of flowers in the flower- 
bud. 

Another kind of bud, resembling a bulb, is pro- 
duced on the roots of some plants ; and the spots, 
called eyes, in the potato, are nidimentary buds 
buried in the substance of this form of stem by its 
irregular growth. 

Some plants produce a kind of bud in its usual 
situation, buv this, instead of growing into a branch 
with leaves, falls ofi* from the parent stem when it 
is pi^rfected, and takes root in the ground like a seed ; 
Ex, : coral-wort, bulbous fumitory, and several for- 
•igii lilins and aloes. 

Some plants, as the marsh malaxis, the Bryophyl- 
him, &c., produce accidental leaf-buds on the mar- 
gins of their leaves. 

The subject of buds will be further explained 
wiMn the flower-bud is described. 




It is found that the young leaves are constantly 
folded up in the bud in the same way in the same 
species of plants, and there are many different modes 
of this arrangement ; this is termed the vernation or 
foluUion of the plant. 

OF HAIRS AND GLANDS. 

The herbaceous parts of most plants have hairs 
on them in a greater or lesser degree ; on some, as 
the marshmallow, the enchanters' nightshade, cab- 
bage, &c., they are hardly perceivable. 

Those plants, generally speaking, most abound 
with them, which grow on a dry soil, as common 
gromwell, bugloss, &c., or on high mountains, or 
those of hot climates. 

On some plants they are long, but scattered ; on 
others they are short and thick ; on some, as 4he 
common borage, comfrey, viper's bugloss, &c., they 
are stiff*, and on some common cudweeds and mul* 
leins, they, resemble cotton in appeara:^ce and touch. 
. They are found to be of very difierent forms 
when examined in a microscope. 

The most curious example of hairs is shown on 
the cobweb houst* )eek, where they look as if spun 
from leaf to leaf like the web of the spider. 

Physiologically considered, hairs are of two 
kinds : — 

Those which are intended, apparently, to regulate 
the escape or evaporation of moisture from the sur* 
face of the plant, are called lymphatick, and are the 
most common ; and for this reason, are very abun- 
dant on plants growing in exposed situations. 

The other kind are called secreting hairs, and are 
a species o( glands or receptacles of fluids, peculiar 
to certain plants, such as those of the common net- 
tle, which, when touched, penetrate the skin, the 
pressure causing a colourless acrid juice, contained 
in a minute bag at their base, to be forced through 
them into the wound ; it is this which produces the 
smarting pain. 

The glands of plants are very various in appear- 
ance, form, and situation ; their use and nature are 
not well understood. 

In the myrtle, orange, St. John's wort, and many 
others, they appear as small transparent dots on the 
leaves, or other green parts, when these are held up 
to the light. 

On the mossrose they are secreting hairs, with a 
little round, coloured globe at their points, and feel 
clammy. 

The under-sides of the leaves of many plants are 
covered with very minute glands, like beads ; these 
are seldom visible to the naked eye. 

In short, their various forms can only be learnt by 
observation, and by consulting books on the subject. 

It may be remarked, that the perfume of the flow- 
ers and leaves of plants arises from secretions from 
glands. . 

The thorns and prickles of plants are hairs grown 
thick and strong ; but this is to be understood of 
such only as can be separated from the plant with- 
out laceration, as can be done with those of the 
stems of roses and briers, gooseberry-bushes, &c. 

I'hose which cannot be so removed, owe their 
origin to other causes ; of this latter kind are the 
spines of furze, blackthorn, and tnany others : most 
of these are produced from buds not developed in 
the usual manner. 
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THE TERRIER. —A Portnit 



Dogs of this breed are determined enemies of all 
species of vermin, foxes, tveasels, rats, badgers, &c., 
and will attack them on all occasions ; and as this 
dog will follow them into their siibierraneous re- 
treats, or earths (as they are called by sportsmen), 
to drive them out, he has derived his name from the 
Latin word which signifies earth. It is a fierce, 
bold, and hardy dog, and will attack even the badger 
without hesitation, ahhough by no means a match 
for that powerful aninjal singly ; yet some ver)- 
strong, well-trained dogs, have been known to over- 
come even a badger. 

Some terriers are smooth-haired ; others are rough 
or wiry-haired ; they are short-legged, not famous 
for speed, strongly bristled about the muzzle i it is 
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generally attendant on packs of foxhounds, in order 
to assist in unearthing the fox. 

The terrier is a teachable scholar in all sorts of 
tricks, either mischievous or amusing : the blind 
mendicant finds it a powerful auxiliary ; by his ca« 
nine attendant ho is led safely from place to place, 
guided by the string which passes from his hand to 
the dog's neck ; and as if the animal knew the 
wants, wishes, and design, of his master, and enter- 
ed into a full feeling as to the means of their mutual 
support, he will endeavour to excite the attention of 
passers-by, sitting upright, and holding in bis mouth 
with unweariable a.ssiduity, a box, or some such 
contrivance, and bringing the donations of the char* 
itable to his master with uxumpeachable integritjp^ 
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The following anecdote, is related of the singular 
attachment and remembrance of the Russian Ter- 
rier* — 

" Some years a^o, the captain of a Russian yes- 
sel lying in Dublin harbour, used to frequent the 
Roscius Tavern, in Downes-street, accompanied by 
a dog of the terrier kind, which he had brought over 
with him. 

*^ Being ^mexpectedly compelled to sail, the dog 
was left behind ; and having diligently explored all 
the quays, even to the Pigeon-house, he returned 
to the Roscius, where he met Mr. Cornellys, the 
veteran comick actor, who received him with much 
humanity, and bupplied his wants. 

" Although very infirm, and nearly blind from age, 
and we perhaps may add, grief, the creature still 
made occasional visits to the quays, the decks, and 
Ringsend, and was a well-known passenger in the 
ferry-boats that used to ply at the latter place be- 
fore the erection of the wooden bridges. 

'* The boatmen, being acquainted with his story, 
admitted him free ; and it was truly affecting to be- 
hold his eager inquiries (as we may almost admit 
the term) af^r his beloved master! 

^ In this affectionate search he carefully exam- 
ined ail those places where it is supposed his mas- 
ter had occasionally stopped ; and it is no less re- 
markable than true, that ho appeared to distinguish 
the foreign vessels — Always going on board and 
minutely inspecting them, particularly those from 
the Boltick, from Russia, Norway, Denmark, or 
Sweden, while he uniformly passed by our own, or 
those from Britain. 

** The gratitude of the canine species is so fre- 
qnently recorded, that we should not mention this 
amiable trait, as conspicuous in our present subject, 
did we not think that it deserves particular notice. 

<* Sensible of the obligation he owed Mr. Cornel- 
lys, he never met him but what he offered his paw 
for a friendly shake, and if it was not accepted^ 
would neither eat nor drink, fearful that his bene- 
factor might be displeased with him. 

" When he went to the Roscius, and did not see 
Mr. Cornellys, he u&ed to proceed to the Shakspeare 
m Cope-street, where he would await his coming ; 
and at both those houses he used to be a frequent 
visiter. He was allowed by the best judges to be 
of a most valuable breed, and to have been a re- 
markably fine dog in the early part of his life. 

"The poor fellow at length died without ever 
having the satisfaction of finding his lost and deeply- 
regretted master.** 



THE EAGL& 



The Falcon genus of birds forms a very exten- 
sive division of &e diurnal birds of prey. Upwards 
of a hundred and fifty alleged species have been 
described ; but of these many are very little known, 
and not a few of them are mere varieties resulting 
frorti age, sex, or climate. Few of the species as- 
sume the adult plumage until three or four years of i 
age ; and this circumstance alone has occasioned | 
many mistakes which cannot be corrected until the ' 
law wiiich regulates the chance of plumage in every 
instance has been ascertained. They axe chiefly ' 
distinguished from the vidture tribe by having the ' 
neck and head-covered with feathers, and by the | 



prominency of the eyebrows, which gives to the eyes 
a sunken appesrance. The female is, in almost every 
instance, one third larger than the male. 

In the present very unsatisfactory state of the di« 
visions in this genus, we need only state that the 
eagles form a large section of the genus falcon, and 
include not only the largest species which belong to 
it, but the most powerful and courageous of the birds 
of prey. They have a very strong beak, which is 
of considerable length, straight at its base, and bent 
only towards the point. The legs are strong and 
covered with feathers, even to the ends of the toes, 
which are armed with powerful and very crooked 
claws. 

We shall confine the remainder of our statement 
to the Great Eagle, under which term we shall con- 
sider that there are included the ToUowing, which 
by different naturalists have been set down as dis- 
tinct species : the common eagle, the royal eagle, the 
golden eagle, the ring-tailed eagle, the white-tailed 
eagle, and the black eagle. Recent naturalbts are 
disposed to consider that all these terms apply to 
the same bird under different circumstances. l*he 
male is about three feet long, and the female three 
feet and a half, the outstretched wings generally 
measuring between seven and eight feet ; but these 
dimensions are sometimes exceeded. The female is 
not only larger, but in a state of freedom, appears to 
possess more courage and subtlety than the male. 

In a clear sky, the great eagle soars to a vast height, 
but flies lower in cloudy weather. He rarely quits 
the mountain to descend into the plains ; and when* 
ever this does happen, it is generally in the winter 
season, as will appear from an examination of the 
dates at which eagles have been shot or captured in 
the plain country. His immense muscular power en- 
ables him to contend with the most violent winds. 
Ramond relates that, when he had reached the summit 
of Mount Perdu, the most elevated point of the Py- 
renees, he saw no living creature but an eagle, 
which passed above him flying with inconceivtdrle 
rapidity in direct opposition to a furious wind from 
the southwest. The flight of the great eagle is so 
high that the bird oAen ceases to be discemable by 
the human eye ; but even at this distance its cry, 
which has been compared to the barking of a small 
dog, can still be heard ; iind such is die amazing 
acuteness of its own sight that, when too high in 
the air to be visible to man, it can mark out a hare 
or evep a smaller animal that may be upon the ground, 
and darts down upon it with an unerring aim. 

This bird, with its bold glance, proud air, elcA^ated 
flight, and strength of limb,* combined so many of 
the qualities which are commonly esteemed noble, 
that he was called by the ancients the "Celestial 
Bird ;** and, in their mythology, was the messenger 
of Jupiter and the bearer of his thunderbolts. Its 
figure in gold or silver upon the end of a spear, was 
the military ensign of the Romans and Persians. 
Modern potentates have followed the example ; and 
in heraldry, the figure of the eagle has been adopted 
as the emblem of power. 

The great eagle, although nowhere a common 
bird, is very extensively diffused over the world, 
being found in the mountainous resions of Europe, 
in various parts of Asia, and in Amca, fat least in 
the Atlas chain, for the species wliich nave been 
met with by travellers generally in that contjuont 
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have not been well defined); it is also found in North 
America, where, however, it is even more than ordi- 
narily rare. It likewise appears in the mountains of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but not so commonly as 
supposed, because the ospray is often mistaken for 
it by common observers. It is of importance that 
when an eagle happens to be shot it should be ex- 
amined by some neighbouring naturalist in order to 
determine the species. 

. Eagles cannot be tamed without great difficulty. 
£ur<^an falconers stigmatized them as ^'ignoble" 
because they could not train them to assist in field- 
sports like the hawks, or ** noble falcons." The 
Tarurs, however, have been able to effect this ; they 
take the eagles young, and train them to assist in the 
chase of hares, foxes, antelopes, and even wolves. 
Perhaps, however, the bird thus employed, which 
travellers call an eagle, is only a species of hawk, 
like the cherkh^ which is similarly employed in Persia. 
A pamphlet was, some years ago, published by Pro- 
fessor Reisner of Germany, with the object of show- 
ing that eagles might be employed to direct ballooBS. 
He states the number of birds which would be ne- 
cessary, according to the dimensions of the nmchine, 
and gives directions for the mode in which they 
should be harnessed, trained, and guided. 

The following account of the eagle which was in 
the Garden of Plants, at Paris, in 1807, was copied 
from the French journals of the time into tho 
•* Annual Register" for that year, and may be suhaWy 
Inm^duced in this place. ** There has been for 
-•ttiav time in the Gajden pf Plants, an.es^le, whicdi 
her majesty the Emperess aent thither, ai^ which is 



as much distinguished by his beauty as by a silver 
ring which he carries in one of his talons. It was 
originally domesticated with an English gamecock, 
which has at last served him for food. It is not 
known whether the death of the gamecock was pro- 
duced by his own fierceness — by some movement 
of anger — or merely by the hunger of the eagle. 
The following is the history jof the eagle since ho 
lost bis liberty. He was taken in the forest of Fun- 
tainbleau, in a trap set for foxes, the spring of which 
broke his claw. His cure was tedious, and attended 
by a painful operation, which was borne by the 
eagle with a patience not often exceeded in man. 
During the operation his head only was at liberty, 
and of this he did not avail himself to oppose the 
dressing qf the wound, from which several splinters 
were taken, nor did he attempt to disturb the appa- 
ratus which the fractures required. Swathed in a 
napkin, and laid on one side, he has passed the 
entire night upon straw without the least motion. 
The next day, when all the bandages were unwrap- 
ped, he lodged himself upon a screen, where he re- 
mained twelve entire hours without once resting on 
his unsound foot. During all this time he made no 
attempt to escape, though the windows were open. 
Yet he rejected all nourishmeni until the thirteenth 
day of his captivity, when he tried his appetite upon 
a rabbit which had been given him. He seized it 
with his uninjured claw^ and kilted it with a stroke 
of his beak between the head and the first vertebra 
of the neck. After having devoured it, he resumed 
his usual place upon the screen, from whence he 
stirred no more until the twenty-first day after his 
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accident Tbm be begin to try the wounded limb ; 
and wi jo'it in the least deranging the ligature by 
which *' was bound, he baa regauied the use of it 
by mod«^ittte and reasonable exercise. This inter- 
esting creature has passed threo months in the room 
of the servant who attended to him. As soon as the 
fire was lighted he came up to it, and suffered him- 
self to be caressed; at bedtime he mounted his 
screen, as close as possible to the attendant's bed, 
but removed to the opposite extremity as soon as the 
lamp went out. Confidence in his own powers ap- 
peared to exempt him from any kind ul' distrust. It 
IS impossible tu show more resignation, more courage, 
and one migl^^ almost be tempted to say, more reason, 
than was exhibited by this eagle during the long con- 
tinuance of his illness. He experiences no weakness 
from the accident which deprived him of his liberty.** 

The female lays two, and sometimes, but rarely, 
three eggs annually, on which she sits for thirty 
days. The nest, which is called an "eyry," is 
usually placed in the hollow or fissure of some high 
and abrupt rock, and is constructed with sticks of 
uv^ or six feet in length, interlaced with pliant twigs, 
and covered with layers of rushes, heaih, or moss. 
It has no hollow, like the nest of most other birds, 
but is pniperly a raised platform. Unless when ac- 
cidentally destroyed, it is supposed to suffice, with 
occasional repairs, for the same couple during the 
whole period of their lives. Sometimes the platform- 
nesl is thrown across, between the edge of the rock 
and' any suitable trees that happen to be near it. A 
n* St of this sort is thus described by Willughby : — 
"In the year of our Lord 1 668, in the woodlands 
near the river Derwent. in the Peak of Derbyshire, 
was found Ln eicjle's nest made of great sticks, rest- 
ing on one end on the edge on a rock, the other on 
t^'o birch-trees : upon which was a layer of rushes, 
and over them a layer of heath, and upon the heath 
rushes again, upon which lay a young one and an 
addle egg ; and by them a lamb, a hare, and three 
heath-poults. The nest was about two yards square, 
and had no hollow in it." 

It is commonly said that the mother eagle fre- 
quently destroys the most voracious of her brood. 
There does not, however, appear to be the least evi- 
dence for the truth of this assertion. It itt true, that 
scarcely ever more than two eaglets, and frequently 
but one, are found in the nest; bu^, u/til we have 
better evidence on the subject we should in justice, 
attribute this rather to the irf?cuuJlt} of the egjjri* 
than to the barbarity of the moth<*r. h »s more cer- 
tain that the parents will not allow th'^ti c TsprH-i^ t> 
live in 'idleness, longer than necessary; for as soon 
as they can fly they are driven frc.n the eyry.and 
led to shift for themselves. It is also observed that 
eagles are never disturbed by others* of their kind in 
the continued occupation of the spot which they have 
fixed upon for their eyry. These circumstances are 
finely alluded to by Thomson in his •* Spring." 

!* High from the vimmit of a eraggv c!ifl^ 
Hong o*er tibe deeps such as amazing frowns 
Oo utmost Kilda^s shore, whose 1o'.el v race 
Resign the settint sun to Indian worlds, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous jonna, 
Strong pounced, %nd ardent with patemalfire. 
Now fit to raise a kingdom of thmr own, 
He drives them from his fort, the towering seat, 
For ogee, of his 0m]Nrei which in peace, 
Unsmvi'd ha holds, while many a leagne to an 
Ha wings hia course^ and preys in distant iales." 



CHYMISTRY. 



CARBON. 



Under the general name of carbon are includei., 
common charcoal, lampblack^ wory^blaek, anthraeiig^ 
or hard coal, bituminous, or sofl coal, plumbago^ or 
black lead, diamond, and some others. 

When wood is heated in open air to a certain de« 
gree, it takes fire and bums; its oarbon, uniting with 
the oxygen of the air, forms carbonick acid, while its 
hydrogen unites with oxygen and forms water ; when 
the combustion has ceased, we find nothing remain- 
ing but a small quantity of eartby matter, cslled the 
ashes. But when wood is heated to redness in 
closed vessels, a large quantity of vapours is driven 
off, and a black, porous, brittle substance remains, 
called charcoal. 

Charcoal from its extensive uses in the arts, and 
for domestick purposes, must necessarily be prepared 
by some cheap process ; accordmgly, the wood from 
which it is to be prepared is cut of the proper length 
and arranged in conical piles, which are covered by 
a thin stratum of earth, but leaving a few small open- 
higs at the sides and one at the top, where the coaU 
pit, as it is called, is lighted, and the slow combus- 
tion continues for about two weeks. There is suffi- 
cient air admitted to allow combustion to go on to 
such an extent as to drive off all the volatile matters, 
but not suficieat to consume much of the carbon. 
When the smoke ceases to issue from the openings 
the process is completed, and after being allowed to 
cool sufficiently, the coal is raked out and put* up 
for the market. 

Much charcoal is used for making gunpowder, 
and must be pure. For t}iis purpose me wood is put 
into cast iron cylinders, which are cFosed from the 
air, except a small opening for the escape of vapours, 
and then heated to redness until no more vapours 
escape, when the cylinders are allowed to cool, and 
the charcoal is removed for use. 

Properties of Charcoal, As thus prepared, char- 
coal is a biittle and tasteless substance, of an odour 
rather agreeable when newly prepared, but inodoi^ 
ous when it has been kept awhile. It is a poor con- 
ductor of heat, and on that account frequently used 
to cover ice in the summer ; it is a good conductor 
of electricity, hence it is frequently used to imbed 
lightning-rods where they enter the ground. 

Charcoal is remarkable for its power of absorbing 
diffisrent gases, and givij^g them off again whftn 
heated. It will absorb ninety times its bulk of am- 
monia, and about forty times its bulk of the exhila- 
rating gas. 

It has the property of removing odours, taste, and 
colours, especially animal and vegetable CDlours. 

Thus, the most filthy water of the gutter, as well 
a» meat that has become offensive from t6o long 
keeping, are rendered perfectly sweet by tho'con* 
tact of newly prepared charcoal. Ivory-black is 
generally recommended in the books for tlus purpose 
in preference to any other, but lampblack, when 
heated for a long time in close vessels, is equally as 
good, if not better. 

Vegetable colours are quickly removed from 
liquids, by mixing with them pulverized charcoal. 
Heat to redness some ivery-black, and let it coot, 
keeping it in a close vessel, tad then pour it into 
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about twice its bulk of c<«ifiion rinegar, stir it 

' thoroughly, and aAer letting it stand a few moments, 

pour the whole upon a paper filter supported on a 

gass funnel : the liquid will pass through colour- 
SB, into the glass below. 

. In consequence of the cleansing properties of 
charcoal, it forms one of the best dentifrices, but it 
is necessary that it be kept from the air. For this 
purpose, animal charcoal is preferable to any other. 

Water casks which are used at sea, are charred 
on the inside, for the purpose of preserving the 
sweetness of Uie water ; but the antiseptick or pre* 
serving power of the- charcoal is soon lost, and it 
has been proposed by Professor Torrey to substitute 
for the charring of the casks, small bags of charcoal, 
which are to be suspended in the liquid until they 
have lost their antiseptick property, when their places 
can be supplied by fresh ones. 

Charcoal is one of the most indestructible sub* 
stances in nature. The ancients were aware of this 
property. 

We accordingly find that wood that was to be 
preserved for many years, was charred. Thus the 
piles that were driven down at the founding of the 
temple of Ephesus, more than two thousand years 
ago, were recently removed and found to be charred, 
and in a good state of preservation, and the same 
remark is true of the piles on which the houses of 
ancient Venice were built. 

Some charred stakes were removed from the bed 
of the Thames about forty years ago, supposed to 
havb been driven down by the ancient Britons, to 
prevent the passage of Cssar*s army, during, his in- 
^asion of Britain. 

Grains of wheat and rye charred atHerculaneum, 
during the destruction of that city more than 1800 
years ago, were recently discovered in a good stiite 
of preservation, and easily distinguished from each 
ether. 

Lampbiaek is another form of carbon generally 
prepared by burning rosin and refused turpentine, 
and allowing the smoke to pass up into chambers 
lined with sacking ; where the soot is deposited and 
afterwards swept off and put up for sale, without 
further preparation. 

Ivory-^lack, or bone-black, is often known under 
the name of animal charcoal. 

It is prepared from the shavings and clippings of 
animal boues or ivory, as those from the button-mole 
makers, or from the bones themselves, by heating 
them in oast iron cylinders until all tha voUtiie mat- 
ten are expelled ; the charred matter is then pul- 
verized and put up for sale. 

The uses of charcoal are numerous. It is an in- 
dispensable article in reducing the metals from their 
ores. United with iron, it forms steel— with nitre 
and sulphur, it forms gunpowder. 

Lampblack enters into almost all the dark colour- 
ed paints ; with linseed oil and spirits of turpentine, 
it forms printer's ink. The beautiful brown pigment, 
ealled bistre, is made by dissolving soot in water and 
ev^orating it to dryness. 

Animal charcoal is extensively used to whiten 
sirups by the sugar refiners, and for removing colour 
liom various substances. 

AfUhrmcitef is a general name applied to all kinds 
ef hard coal, such as the Lehigh^ dw Schuylkill, the 
Lackawaoa, Peach Orchard, &c. Itisobtsiaedfiom 



the earth where it forms immense masses, sometimes 
occupying extensive ranges of hills. It m composed 
of carbon containing from one tenth to one twentieth 
its weight of earthy matters. 

Bituminous coal is a common appellation appli<*d 
to the soft coals, such as the Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
Virginia, &c. When heated to redness in caut iron 
vessels, it gives oft large quantities of iinflammable 
gas, which is used for lighting cities under the name 
of coal gas ^ leaving in the vessels a black, brittle and 
shining substance, called coke^ which is used for 
fuel and consists of carbon, containing a very small 
portion of earthy matter. , 

Plumbago, more generally called black lead, is sn 
abundant natural product, forming in some instances 
whole mountains. The purest kinds of this aro 
carbon, generally containing from one to five per 
cent, of iron. It is extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of pencil leads and for burnisliing stoves and 
other articles of iron. 

The Diamond is pure carbon in a crystalline state, 
and is the rarest, the hardest, and most vahiable sub- 
stance in nature. It cannot be fused, though it may 
be bun)cd when heated to a very high temperature 
in open air, and still more rapidly in pure oxygen 
gas. The product is pure carbonick acid. 

Very large diamonds are exceedingly rare. The 
largest in the world belongs to the Rajah of M^ttan, 
in the island of Borneo, for which the owner has 
refused $150,000 and two large brigs of war. Its 
size is about half as large as a common hen's egg. 

Diamonds constitute a large proportion of what 
are called the jewels of kings and emperors. The 
uses of the diamond are chiefly for ornament and 
the cutting of glass. 

Carbon combines with the oxygen of the air when 
burtft, forming , two distinct compounds, called car^ 
bonick oxyde and carbonick acid ; both of which are 
formed in ordinary combustion. 



THE LOVE OP COUNTRY AND OP HOUB. 

BY MONTGQMERT. 

Thjbui is • land, of eVery land Iht piidih 
Beloved by heaven o'er aM the world beiide{ 
Where brighter sun^ dispose Bsrener li^ht, 
And milder moons imparadiae tlw nkfat ; 
A land of beauty, virtuiw valour, tiutn, 
Time-tutored age, and love-ezaJted youth. 

Tlie wandering mariner, whose e^jre explores 
Tlie wealthiest iries, the most enchantitig masm. 
Views not a real so bountiful and faii^ 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air: 
In every clime,-the magnst of his soul, 
'Touched by remembrsBDo^ trambles 10 thatp0b| 
For in this ladd of heaven's peculiar graos^ 
The heritage of nature^s noblest race. 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweater spot dian all the rest, 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts ssids 
Ris sword and sceptr& pa^nmtry and pride, 
Whilfi^ in liis softened looks, benignly blend 
The sir«^ the son, the husband, fathor, ^Hend. 

Hero woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wili^ 
Strews with freah flowers the narrow wayof Ufii 
In the dear heaven of her delightfiil ey^ 
An angel-guard of loves and mces tie ; 
Arenna her knees domesrick duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be firand t 
Art thou a man 7 a patriot ? look around ; 
OkX thou Shalt find, iMwe^er thy lbptsf#ns nio^ - 
That laad thy country, and that spot tay heme. 
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HISTORY. 



AMERICA 



Of the four great quarters of the globe, the conti- 
nent of America is the largest ; and on that account, 
together with its late diijicovery, it has been denom- 
inated the new and western World. It extends 
from 55° 30' south latitude, to 74^ north, a length 
upwards of 9,000 miles ; and iu width, lying be- 
tween 35° and 168° west longitude from Greenwich, 
where greatest, is 3,800 miles, the average breadth, 
however, is 1,500 miles. This vast tract of country 
occupies an area of 12,000,000 of square miles, and 
divides the Atlantick ocean from the PaciSck. To- 
wards the north, its limits have been unexplored, 
though several attempts have been made by enter- 
prising voyagers to overcome the perils of those icy 
regions. 

Whether the continent of America were known to 
the ancients is a point quite undecided. At the 
revival of letters, it is certain, however, that the 
Canaries, or Fortunate islands, were believed to be 
the western limits of the world, and that, therefore, 
they entertained no idea of a country beyond it. 

About the latter part of the fifteenth century, one 
Christopher Colomb, or, as he is now generally 
called, Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
conceived the idea of sailing to the East Indies 
across those unexplored seas that lay to the west- 
ward of the then known world ; thus exhibiting a 
knowledge of the sphericity of the earth, far beyond 
the common opinion of the age in which he lived. 

The success which attended Columbus, soon in- 
duced other adventurers to proceed to the new world, 
one of the first of whom was Amerigo Vespucci, a 
Florentine, who sailed with a squadron thither in 
1499. He, however, added nothing new to the dis- 
coveries of his predecessor, but on his return home, 
published a lengthy accounlT of the countries that 
had been visited ; from which circumstance, he was 
reputed to be the discoverer, and the country was, 
in consequence, named, after him, America, an 
honour to which Columbus was much more justly 
entitled. In the next year the coast of Brazil was 
accidentally discovered by Alvarez de Cabral, a 
Portuguese admiral. In 1517, Hernandez Cordova 
was the first who sailed to the peninsula of Yucatan, 
which, to his astonishment, he found peopled with 
a race of brave and half-^siyilized natives. In the 
following year, Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, 
sent an armed force thither, and completed those 
discoveries which led to the conquest of Mexico a 
short time afler, when the same Velasquez despatch- 
ed Hernando Cortez to subdue it. From this period 
several years elapsed without any further progress 
being made in the discovery of North America. In 

1524, Francis I. of France, sent one John Verra- 
zani to America ; but all he did was to traverse the 
coast from lat. 28° to 50o north. Subsequently, in 

1525, Stephen Gromez) a Spaniard, sailed to Cuba 
and Florida, and thence northward to Cape Razo, 
in lat. 46° north. In 1534, a French fleet, under 
the command of Jacques Cartier, sailed to New- 
foundland, and then proceeded northward, and enter- 
ed a large, broad gulf. This happening on the day 
of the festival of St. Lawrence, Cartier named it the 
j^lf of St. Lawrence, and to the river wUbh runs 
into il» he alto gavo tho smm namo. Tho country 



adjoining he called New France, as the Spaniards 
had denominated Mexico New Spain. In 1540, 
Cartier made a third voyage to Canada, and began 
the setdement of Charlebourg ; but he soon bnike 
this up, and sailed for Newfoundland. During the 
reign of Henry VIII., several attempts were made 
by the English to find out a northwest passage lo 
the East Indies, but they were unsuccessful. In 
1576, Captain Frobisher sailed thither; subsequently 
Sir Francis Drake ; and next. Sir Humphrey GiU 
bert. This latter adventurer took formal possession 
of the continent of North America, in the name of 
the crown of England. In 1584, Sir Walter Ra 
leigh sailed for North America, and where he landed 
he took possession of the adjacent country, and 
named it Virginia, in honour of his sovereign. Queen 
Elizabeth. Repeated attempts were made to estab- 
lish a colony in this part of the continent, but they 
were ail unsuccessful. In 1585, an expedition, 
commanded by Davis, arrived on the coast, from 
England, and discovered Davia*s straits. In 1602, 
Bartholomew Gosnold, with thirty-two others, made 
a voyage to North Virginia, and in their passage 
discovered, and gave names to Cape Cod, Martha's 
Vineyard, and Elizabeth islands. In 1605, Captain 
Weymouth discovered George's islands, and Pente- 
cost harbour. In 1606, James first divided Vir- 
ginia into two colonies, the northern and the south- 
em, and granted them to dififercnt companies. In 
1607, M. de Champlain sailed up the St. Lawrence, 
and founded Quebec. In this year, also, the first 
permanent settlement was effected in Virginia, at 
Jamestown, which was the first English town estab- 
lished on the new continent. In 1609, an Erfglish- 
man, named Henry Hudson, but in the service of 
the Dutch, discovered Hudson's river, whence its 
name. In 1614, Captain Smith explored the coast 
of Massachusetts, and southward of it ; this Countiy 
he termed New England, a name which has super- 
seded that of North Virginia. In 1616, William 
Bafiin discovered the great northern bay, which 
bears the name of Bafiin's bay. In 1620, the first 
permanent settlement was made in New England, 
at Plymouth. In 1627, a colony of Swedes and 
Fins settled on the Delaware river. In the reign 
of Charles I., Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholick, 
went over and settled at Maryland. Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island, were next settled from Massa- 
chusetts. In 1669, the settlement of the Carolinas 
began. In 1682, William Penn, with a colony of 
Quakers, arrived in Pennsylvania. In the beginning 
of the next century, Louisiana was colonized by the 
French ; and in 1 732, a settlement in Georgia was 
efifected by General Oglethorpe. 

As relates to the northeastern coasts of America, 
many attempts have been lately made by experienced 
and enterprising individuals to add to the stock of 
information already acquired respecting them ; among 
them we have the names of Cook, Clarke, Meares, 
Vancouver, Beering, Tshirikow, Heame, and Mac* 
kenzie. Subsequent to these V03ragcr8, there have 
been Seoresby; Ross, who in 1818 reached to 78^ 
north latitude; Parry, who in 1819 went further 
north than any preceding navigator ; he undertook 
another roy^e in 1821, with Captain Lyon, and a 
third in 1824. In 1820, a land expedition was at- 
tempted by Lieutenant Ftanklin and Dr. Riehardson, 
and abo » secoad ooe, by the same parties, in 182Jk 
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In this last, Captain Beechey proceeded to Beer- 

ing s straits, to meet them, but without ejecting his 
purpose. In 1827, Captain Parry made another 
expedition, and went as far north as 82^ 40'4^Last- 
ly, in 1829, Captain Ross departed thither on a pri- 
vate expedition, and has just returned. Thus have 
all the attempts that have been made to pass around 
the north of America proved inefTectual ; and, from 
the severity of the weather, and the immense moun- 
tains and plains of ice, particularly dangerous. 

The southern boundary of this country is altogeth- 
er as certain, as its northern limit is obscure, being 
coiiuned to a point of land, called Cape Horn. By 
a narrow neck of land in the centre of America^ and 
in lat 6° north, called the isthmus of Darien, or 
Panama, this vast continent is divided into two 
parts, the one termed North America, and the other 
South America. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

North America comprises all the coimtry lying 
north of the isthmus of Darien, in lat. 8° ; and ex- 
tends from Davis's straits on the one side, to Beer- 
ing*s straits on the other. Its length, from north- 
east to southwest, is 5,000 miles ; and its greatest 
width, from east to west, 3,800. It is bounded on 
the north by the Arctick ocean, and Baffin's bay ; 
on the south, by the isthmus of Darien ; on the east, 
by the Atlantick ocean ; and on the west, by the 
Pacifick. 

The principal rivers of North America are the 
Mississippi, Missouri, St. Lawrence, Columbia, 
Mackenzie's, Severn, and the Rio del Norte. 

The principal gulfs are those of St. Lawrence, 
Mexico, and California. The bays are those of 
Honduras, Baffin's, and Hudson's. 

Tne principal ipountains ara Auhuack, and Sierra 
Madre, in Mexico; the Rocky, the Ozark, in Arkan- 
sas and Missouri; the Allegany, and the White 
mountains. 

The principal lakes of North America, which are 
the largest collections of fresh water in the whole 
world, and besides being navigable for large ships, 
are subject to storms as violent as those on the, 
ocean, are lakes Superiour, Huron, Michigan, Erie, 
Ontario, Winnipeg, lake of the Hills, Slave lake, 
and Great Bear lake. 

The islands of North America are the West I'c- 
dies, situated between North and South America ; 
the Bermuda isles, Newfoundland, the Alleutian 
islands, and several in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
along the coast. 

At the time when Cokimbus discovered this new 
world, it was very thinly peopled by an uncultivated 
race of men, divided into numerous iribes and na- 
tions. The northern regions, from Labrador to 
fieering's straits, were inhabited by a distinct sav- 
age race, called Esquimaux. Since that period, 
many settlements of Europeans have been made, 
which have rapidly increased in numbers, and their 
desc jndants now occupy a great part of the conti- 
nent, and form the greatest portion of the present 
population. Several of the native tribes, who ar 
called Indians, have become exdnct, and their pre- 
sent numbers, in North and South America, are es- 
timated by Baron Humboldt at 8,610,000. The colo- 
nies of the Europeans that occupied the eastern 
coasts of North America chiefly belonged to En- 
Vox,. IU.-«8 



gland, and were subject to the laws of the British 
parliament ; but in 1764, that power imposed on th« 
American states a tax, which was without their own 
consent, and not immediately applicable to the wants 
or necessities of the colonists This was no sooner 
promulgated to the people, .ban it was met with 
great indignation, and even with defence. This act 
in consequence, was soon n pealed, but the seeds of 
disaffection were sown from'the very hour of its im- 
position, and a constant statelof agitation was kept 
up for ten years, when it broke out into open war- 
fare. After many severe and desperate engage- 
ments, which generally proved of advantage to the 
Americans, who, indeed, were assisted by the 
French, the contest ended by the peace of Ver- 
sailles, which was ratified, and concluded Septem- 
ber 3d, 1783, and by which the thirteen united col- 
onies of America were admitted to be '* free, sove- 
reign, and independent states." 

The present political divisions, therefore, of North 
America, are, the United States, Colonieit of Great 
Britain, Russian Possessions, C3entral Republicks, 
and Mexico. 

UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. 

The United States extend from 23« to 49° north 
latitude, and from 60° 50' to 124° 25' west longi- 
tude ; the length of this tract of country is about 
2,850 miles, and its breadth about 1,380. It is 
bounded on the north by the British and Russian 
possessions ; on the east by the Atlantick ocean ; on 
the west by the Pacifick ; and on the south by Mex- 
ico. The climate is very temperate, but the north- 
em parts the winters are severe ; generally speaking 
the temperature of the country is colder tnan that ot 
the same latitudes in Europe, and about equd to that 
of latitudes ten degrees further north. The soil in 
general, is productive, and on- the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi very exuberant. 

The principal rivers of the United States are the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Arkansas, La Plata, 
Red river, Tennessee, Cumberland, Columbia, Mo- 
bile, Appalachicola, Connecticut, Hudson, Potomack, 
James, and the Savannah. 

The L^es are Superiour, which is 340 miles long, 
and 150 broad; Michigan, of the same length, and 
75 miles in breadth ; Huron, 240 miles long, and 1 50 
broad ; Erie, 200 miles long and 60 broad ; the last 
are 512 feet above the level of the sea, and connected 
with each other by navigable channels. Between 
lakes Superiour and Huron, there is a fall of twenty- 
three feet ; but the waters of these lakes, and several 
smaller ones, fall 320 feet into lake Ontario. The 
cataract of Niagara, where these waters pass over a 
perpendicular descent of 160 feet, is a remarkable 
natural curiosity, and is viewed with admiration 
by travellers from all parts of the world. Lake On- 
tario is 150 miles long. Champlain, Winnipiseogee, 
Sunapee, and Moosehead, are smaller-lakes. 

The principal mountains are the Rocky moiltl* 
uinSf the Ozark, the White, and the Allegany. 
The greatest elevation of the Rocky mountains 13 
12,500 feet. 

(To be oontiniMd.) 

The praise of the entfiou$ is far less creditable than 
their eefnure ; they praise only that which they can 
iiirpas8,but that which turpaMesthem-tbey cenuure. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

- ^ 

Of Waters in Relation to their Chymical Nature, 

Fresh water, it is estimated generally, hold^ in 
solution yy of its weight of air. The good quality 
of fre3h water consists in being completely saturated 
with oxygen, which iiftist be frequently renewed by 
the running and agitation of the water. Its bad 
quality arises from the alteration or superabundance 
of oxygen ; and each of these states indicates the 
presence of a heterogeneous substance in water, 
capable of absorbing more oxygen or of altering, it. 
These substances are earthy salts, lime, gravel, and 
mud. 

The waters of marshes, pools, and all those which 
slagiiate on the ground, are unwholesome ; they 
di.<ssolve azotick and hydrogen gases, arising from 
the decomposition of plants, insects and fishes. They 
who live near marshes, and drink the waters, are 
gcner^ally afflicted with weak constitutions and pre- 
mature age. 

Stagnant waters absorb a great quantity of fixed 
air, or carbonick acid gas. 

The water of hills and mountains, differs in its 
quality, according as it filters through banks of pure 
rock, of schist, of quartz, or of sand, from all which 
stibstanccs it can scarcely derive any property what- 
ever ; or, as it flows over beds of potter's earth, which 
it neither draws along with it nor dissolves;— or, 
lastly, as it traverses ground which is calcareous, 
marly, gypseous, impregnated with magnesia, salt, 
or bitumen. Waters of the kind last-mentioned arc 
always very much mixed .with heterogeneous sub- 
stances, and generally hard, tiubid, and unwhole- 
some. Those waters which have clayey bottoms 
ore the most common ; they unite those qualities 
which are essential to salubrity. Those which 
flow from the hard rock are still more pure and 
limpid. 

The waters of lakes, being derived from springs 
and rivers, generally partake of their different char- 
acters. 

The waters of rivers contain some very hetero- 
geneous elements, which seem necessarily to coun- 
teract each other ; and it is, perhaps, owing to this, 
as well as continued motion, that river water is so 
generally servieeable. 

Still water, by remaining too long motionless, 
frequently acquires the bad qualities of stagnant 
pools. 

.S.?T.r?.ter generally acts as an emetick, but the 
inhabitants of some of the islands of the Pacifick 
make it a common beverage. 

Rainwater collected in clean vessels in the coun- 



try, or freshly fallen snow when melted, affords the 
purest kind of water which can be procured without 
havin^ecourse to distillation. The water obtained 
in this way, however, is not absolutely pure, but 
contains a portion of carbonick acid and air, absorbed 
from the atmosphere. This air is rich in oxygen. 

Mineral waters may be arranged in the six divi- 
sions of acidulous, alkaline, chalybeate, sulphurous, 
saline, and silicious springs. 

Acidulous springs commonly owe their acidity to 
the presence of free carbonick acid, in consequence 
of the escape of which, they sparkle when poured 
from one vessel into another. 

Alkaline waters are such as contain a free or car* 
lipnated alkali, and consequently,, either in their 
natural state, or when concentrated by evaporation, 
possess an alkaline reaction. These springs contain 
carbonate of soda and carbonick acid, and are almost 
entirely free from earthy substances. 

The chalybeate waters are characterized by a 
strong, styptick, inky taste, and by striking a black, 
colour with the infusion of gallnuts. 

The sulphurous waters, contain sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and are easily recognised by their odour, 
and by causing a brown precipitate, with a salt of 
lead or silver. 

Saline springs most frequently contain the stil- 
phates, muriates, and carbonates of lime, magnesia, 
and soda. Potassa sometimes exists in them. Sea- 
water may be regarded as one of |he saline mineral 
waters. Its taste is disagreeably bitter and salt. 
The water of the Dead sea is very strongly impreg- 
nated with salt ; it contains about one fourth of its 
weight of solid matter. 

Silicious waters are very rare, and in those 
hitherto discovered the silica appears to have been 
destroyed by means of soda. The most remarkable 
of these are the boiling springs of the Geyser, which 
rise up in the form of a p^nramid of water and foam, 
more than one hundred feethigb. This phenomenon 
may be attributed to subterranean volcanoes, beds 
of burning coal, or to the decomposition and 
combustion of the pyrites over which the waters 
pass. 

There are some waters which are capable of 
taking fire without being hot. There are several 
springs in Europe which may be set on fire ; they 
are supposed to be mixed with bitumen, or to contain 
inflammable or hydrogen gas. Several springs in 
the Allegany mountains, emit an inflammable gas, 
which takes fire by bringing a flame near the surface. 
Springs impregnated with bitumen, which floats in 
large quantities on the surface, are also found along 
the Allegany river. They are probably oonnaot«d 
with the coal mines 
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APPEARAiVCE OF SNOW CRYSTALS AS SEEN THROUGH A MICROSCOPE. 



When we reflect upon the various changes of the 
seasons, and the carious phenomena peculiar to each, 
we cannot but be struck with astonishment at the 
beautiful variety of our own climate ; spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter, following in a beaaliful 
succession ; the present, always rendering the future 
sexson more dehghtful, by the contrast of its variety. 
Winter has now succeeded to a mild and delight- 
ful autumn, the flowers of the summer are gone, the 
trees have lost their foliage, and the various feather- 
el inhabitants, requiring a warmer clime, have, mi- 
grated southwardly, while a fresh arrival of wild 
fowl, and other birds of the north, bespeaks the ap- 
proaching cold. 
. Nature has now shifted her sx^enery ; snow falls, 
and, like magick, the face of the country is com- 
pletely metamorphosed ; the hills, the valleys, and 
the woodlands, the rich pastures and meadows, the 
cottages and the farmhouses, are all clothed in the 
white garments of winter, and present a uniform 
but beautiful appearance ; while the heath blazing 
on the humble cotiatre hearth, or the more substan- 
tial In^ or fiorot of the farmhouse fireside, with the 
mistletoe hanging above, bring tosrether the associa- 
tion of i le is of Old En^lmd, ** Roasrt beef, pkm- 
pudding, and a merry Christmas ;" and without, the 
dark smoke curling perponJicuIarly in the clear, 
frosty atmosphere, from the white chi.nneys of the 
well-thatched cottage, gives an idea of the reid En- 
glish comfort enjoyed by our rural population. • 



A9 snow is the agent by which' this extraordinary 
scenick eflfect is produced, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers, while sitting round their fireside, 
and contemplating it without, to consider its nature 
and uses. 

Snow is formed by vapours freezing* in the atmo- 
sphere. It is not like hail or hoar frost ; for on exam- 
ining a flake of snow by means of a magnifying 
glass, it appears crystallized, while they are not, 
and the whole flake appears to be formed of shining 
spicula diverging from a centre. Dr. Grew, in 
speaking of snow, observes, that many parts are of a 
regular figure, like stars with six points, and are as 
much jce as the water we sec frozen. Upon each 
of these points are others, at the same angles as the 
main points, among which are irre^ ..^r broken 
points and fragments of the regular ones. Somo 
flakes appear to have been thawed and frozen again 
into irregular clusters, and it would seem that snow 
is an infinite mass of icicles of regular fonn,but infi- 
nitely diversified. A cloud of vapour being gathered 
into drops, the drops descend, and in descending, 
pass through a colder region, and each drop is fro- 
zen into an icicle, shooting itself forth into several 
points ; then continuing to descend, meet with some 
currents of warmer air, or in being wafted to and 
fro, and touching each other, some are thawed and 
blunted, again frozen into clusters, and entangled 
together so ^ as to ^11 dowu^in the form gf what we 
call fakes. The lightness of snow, although it i# 
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yeally ice, is the conseqaence of the extent of its 
surface compared with its buIJc ; on the same prin- 
ciple that gold may be spread -out till it will float 
upon a mere breath of air. 

The wkiUness of snow is owing to the Tery small 
particles into which it is divided ; if ice be pounded, 
It will appear equally white. 

Signior Beccaria was of opinion, that clouds of 
snow differed only from rain in the circumstance of 
the cold which froze them ; that the regular diffusion 
of snow and its structure (particularly some snow or 
hail which fell about Turin, and which he called 
rosetU) showed that clouds of snow were acted 
upon by some uniform cause, like electricity, which 
he endeavoured to explain. He was confirmed in 
this conjecture, by observing that his apparatus for 
ascertaining the electricity of the atmosphere, was 
always electrified by snow as well as rain. A more 
intense electricity, he conjectured, united the parti- 
cles of hail more closely than the more moderate 
electricity did those of snow, in the same way that 
we see the drops of rain falling from a thunder-cloud. 
larger than those of ordinary rain. 

An artificial snow may be made by placing a tall 
vial of aquafortis ntar the fire till it is warm, and 
filings of silver, a few at a time, being put into it ; 
after a brisk ebullition, the silver wUl slowly dis- 
solve. If the vial be then placed in a window 
where it is cold, as it cools, the silver particles will 
shoot into crystals, and several running together, 
will form a flake similar to snow, which will then 
descend to the bottom of the vial ; while descend- 
ing, they will appear like silver snow, and will lie 
at the bottom of the vial like real snow upon the 
ground . 

We will now consider the uses of snow ; for in 
common with every other phenomenon in nature, 
when understood, it is found to be of real utility to 
roan. Experience proves that snow is very benefi- 
cial to the nourishment of the earth ; particularly in 
the colder regions, where the ground is covered 
wiih it for several mouths, and where it ser^'es to 
guard the corn and vegetation from the intense cold 
and piercing winds. The internal portion of the 
earth, on what principle is not well understood, is 
uniformly heated to the 48th degree of Fahrenheit. 
In this heat the vegetable juices will not freeze, and 
to them it is conducted when the cold is greater on 
the surface than they can bear. Difierent vegeta- 
bles will bear difiVsrent degrees of heat and cold ; 
but too intense cold at the roots destroys all vegeta- 
tion. Providence therefore provides that, when the 
cold on the surface is so great as to injure vegeta- 
tion, that cold, which renders tho rain unnecessary, 
and would of itself destroy vegetable life, is made 
the instrument of preserving it ; for it freezes the 
rain, which falling on the ground in the shape of 
snow, preserves the interiour warmth of the earth, 
supplies sufficient moisture if needed, and becomes 
a beautiful and ingenious covering for the preserva- 
tion of vegetation -during the inclement season of the 
year. Can any thing be more demonstrative of the 
superintending providence of the Creator, or of the 
beiieticent design influencing every principle in the 
universe? Guide to Knowied^ 

Marriage is a feast where the grace is sometimes 



RAMBLINOS IN WINTER.— Na I. 

There are a greater vaxiety of travellers, than 
modes of travelling, and more modes than seasons. 
Sterne enumerated and described some of the first, 
as they existed in the last century ; but there are 
hundreds who are distinguishing the present period, 
that Sterne never had the fortune to know. They 
are such as are intolerably infected with the caeoeihes 
scribendiy and run from one country to another, and 
particularly from Europe to America, and vice versa, 
and hasten over a few hundred miles as if they bore 
a message for his satanick majesty, and hurry home 
again to scribble a book about the wonders they hare 
so suddenly seen. I have nothing to do with the 
character of these or any other travellers, except 
that I desire the reader to understand that I ^m not 
ambitious to be classified among those hasty gentry ; 
although I tiankly confess, that I have travelled as 
much out of the besain de voyager, as any other im- 
pulsion or motive. Again, in opposition to common 
practice, I esteemed it of considerable importance 
to pass aiver some portions of my native land, before 
I ventured into another ; tod therefore, my travels 
have been confined to the limits of the United States^ 
My forehead exhibits locality, full ; and the croMrn of 
my head bears that conclusive index that I shall eat 
my bread in two kingdoms, which the grandmother 
so early discovers. But I dread eoofusion of face, 
and shouldterribly dislike to be exposed to inquiries 
in a foreign kingdom, in relation to the soil, climate, 
manners, or institutions of America, which I, an 
American citizen, could not answer or elucidate. To 
fear and pride, therefore, am I indebted for the vir- 
tue of a short pilgrimage, by land and water, con- 
cerning which, I am unexpectedly undertaking to 
furnish a few general particulars. 

There are usually sixteen modes of travelling — 
my remark is confined to the Union — to wit : by 
steam-boat, by sailing vessels, by batteaux, by canal- 
boats, by rafts, and by canoes, upon the water ; and 
by stages, by rail-roads, by wagons, coaches, and 
sleighs, on horseback, by velocipedes, on stilts, and on 
foot, upon land ; and by balloons through the atmo- 
sphere. Each mode has its peculiar advantages, and 
each again, its various subdivisions with their in- 
dividual merits ; and any one of them maybe adopt- 
ed to accommodate the character, mood, habit, or 
kind of traveller. The subdivisions are more nu- 
merous than the general denominations would seem 
to indicate. Steam-boats, for example, are of several 
kinds, viz. : large and small, with one and two en- 
gines, tow-boat.s, and passe ngfer-boals. Sailing ves- 
sels may be divided into ships, brigs, schooners, 
sloops, cutters, scows, fishing-smacks and skifis. 
Batteaux are constructed in various ways, and there 
are three kinds of canal-boats, viz. : packet-boats to 
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carry passengers, line-boats for merchandise, and 
scows for stone, earth, lumber, dec. Rafts may be 
made of logs, of boards and plank, or of slabs and 
brush. Canoes are cot out- of a log, or made of 
green hides or birch bark. The term stages is asso- 
ciated with a concatenation of calamities, incon- 
Tentences and horrours, almost too insupportable to 
be spoken of. A stage is a heavy, foul, unwieldy 
coach, generally drawn by four jaded horses, urged 
along by a vulgar, profane, and insolent driver. 
There are some exceptions ; some drivers are re- 
spectable, some stages are lumber-wagons, and in 
winter, when the snow is sufficiently deep, sleighs 
are used. They are usually, however, associated 
with bad roads and manifold horrours, and are very 
favourable to the nurture of spleen. Rail-roads are 
of two kinds. In some, the rails are laid longitudi- 
nally, and the upper surface being sheathed with 
iron, are adapted to the wheels of cars which are 
impelled over them with great rapidity,. In others, 
the rails are rough, unhewn, and placed crosswise 
the road, for the purpose of enabling horses and 
wheels to avoid sinking into the mire ; they are used 
in marshy places. Both kinds, however, greatly fa- 
cilitate transition. 

As to wagons, coaches, and sleighs, those tech- 
nicalities include an almost innumerable variety of 
vehicles. There is the heavy P^emisylvania wag- 
on, drawn by six horses, guided by one line, 
then the lumber wagon, the pleasure wagon, the 
Utile wagon, the baggage wagon, and the pedfer's 
wagon. Coaches diDer chiefly in their circumfer- 
ences and diameters, and the relations which their bo- 
dies and wheels snstain to each other. For instance, 
some coach-bodies are above the axklrees, others 
below, some are poised upon thorough-braces, others 
upon cross-springs, and not unfrequently upon cross 
rails. In 1601, coaches were prohibited in England, 
because they were considered efleminate.. 

There are many vehicles comprised under thovery 
indefinite denomination of carriages^ which I have 
not thought proper to classify in distinct orders. 
They partake of the nature of both wagons and 
coaches, and frequently bear the same relation to 
both, that the vegetable-insect, we some time since 
described, does to the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. It will be readily perceived by the enlighten- 
ed reader, that I allude to those locomotives usually 
denominated chariots, phaetons, barouches, buggies, 
chaises, gigs, sulkeys, dec. These are by no means 
pubiick conveyances, but they are found in the em- 
ploy of private gei|tlemen, and are kept at liveries, 
for the accommodation of pleasure parties, and of 
people who have been miscarried or are benighted. 

Sleighs, in m country where knowledge is so mii- 
versally dissemminated| muA be videly kaowtar la 



no civilized community, where there is a wholesome 
association of the spxes, is an individual to be foimd 
whose heart is not animated at the mere mention of 
these indbpensable luxuries of a snowy winter. I 
know of no situation in travellmg in which a ^tt- 
tleman is apt to feel so amiable, as when he is nice- 
ly esconced in firs, in a fair sleigh, a pretty country- 
cousin at his side, and a fast horse and merry bells 
ahead. His heart expands, and every beat harmo- 
nizes with the fast and merry bells ; he loves every 
circumstance about htm, and blesses even the win- 
try storm. But precisely such enviable circum* 
stances are not the boon of ordinary travellers ; they 
are more peculiarly the pleasures of the home and 
the town. 

The traveller must commonly content himself 
with the comforts appertaining to a stage sleigh, a 
Imnber sleigh, a cutter, a wood sleigh, a sled, or a 
jumper. By the solitary traveller, the jumper, in 
ray humble opinion, is to be preferred over all man- 
ner of sliding vehicles. It is easily constructed and 
conveniently disposed of; it consists chiefiy of two 
poles which should be tough and pliable, placed 
about three feet apart and parallel with each otln'r, 
with uprights at one end supporting, a crate com- 
fortably filled with bay or straw, and pegs at the 
other to fasten them to the harness. In this article, 
the traveller moves on, enjoying a reasonable [portion 
of the pleasures of sfeigh-riding, without fear of de- 
triment from man, beast, storm, or snow-bank. 

Sir Walter asserts, that Dr. Johnson's chaise- 
driving, in point of pleasure, must yield the palm to 
pedestrianism. Coming now to speak of travelling 
on horseback, I beg leave to interpose that method of 
transition, as a substitute, superiour, in every impor- 
tant respect, to both pedestriantsm and chaise-riding. 
Dr. Johnson was decided in his preference, but Sir 
Walter was merely of opinion that pedestrianism 
was superiour to chaise-riding, not intimating how- 
ever, but that riding on horseback might be prefera- 
ble to both. 

A horse, seventeen hands high, sagacious, spirited, 
free and easy, with a so(^ saddle and. a firm rein, is 
just the thing, above all others, that I should first se- 
lect for travelling purposes. There is something 
du mihtaire in a gentleman upon horaeback ; he is 
above-ground, dry-shod, independent, ready for high 
deeds and daring purposes. There are no incum- 
brances upon him, or about him ; if he meets a bridge- 
less stream, he swims^t ; i( a stump, or a hole, he 
goes around it ; if a log, or a fence, he jumps it ; in 
fine, he rides when he pleases, and where he 
pleases, and without danger; he stops without 
trouble, and lastly, though not leastly, he travels at a 
trifling expense. Besides,* it is a wholesome ezer* 
cise; it invigorates the ^iritSi darifiea the mxad. 
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and pvniies th» body. Tk« muscles become full 
and strong, the limbs round and substantial, the ap- 
petite is excellent, the digestion perfect, and the 
blood is driven briskly and freely through every part 
of the system. 

Again, riding upon horseback is by no means 
unfavourable to the cultivation of the social powers. 
The feelings partake of the general stir and anima- 
tion of Ihe system ; and when two travellers happen 
to jog along together, an unusual conversation is 
speedily elicited — their sympathies unite, and iheir 
casual acquaintance very soon ripens into a perma- 
nent friendship. If you choose to annex a pillion 
to the house of the saddle, you may accommodate a 
female companion. And he who can appreciate the 
Talue of female society, will find this the grand 
climax of pleasurable travelling. It is most oppor- 
tune for those labial contactions which are such no- 
table auxiliaries of love and courtship, and therefore 
very favourable to the prosecution of the latter. Dis- 
tance, also, is annihilated, and di(fieulties surmount- 
ed in this manner, with remarkable facility. Agam, 
therefore, I repeat, that all modes of transition upon 
land muat yield the palm to that of riding upon horse- 
back. 

Velocipedes are so little used, that they scarce 
deserve a mention. They consist of two wheels, 
one following the other, and connected by a shad, 
which the traveller strides. He propels the vehicle 
by moving his legs, much after the manner of walk- 
ing, and touching his toes to the earth at every pace. 
The machine is most valuable in going down bill. 

Stilts are long poles fastened to the feet and legs, 
by which a man is raised from three to ten feet above 
the ground. A person skilled in the use of them, 
may walk with great rapidity. In this country, they 
are used chiefly in fording streams. If one of them 
breaks, or the individual loses his balance, they be- 
come mighty inconvenient appendages to the nether 
extremities. 

Travelling upon foot, is, upon the whole, the 
surest and the safest method. There is no boiler to 
burst and scald you to death — no vessel to sink you 
to the bottom pf the waters — ^no carriage to turn you 
over at the immiaent hazard of your neck**no driver 
or proprietor to insult you — ^no toll-gatherer to stop 
you — ^no horse to run away with jrou and break your 
bones. You are entitled to the space you fill, 
whether it be upon the surface, or under the sod— 
you can stand up or lie down — climb over, creep 
under, or circumvent — ^in fine, you are free and in- 
dependent. There is this disadvantage, however, 
which though small, is still a disadvantage. You 
movaiatolerably slow, and are inevitably inelined to 
get leg-jveary in the long* run. 

Balloons jpass i]y>re rapidly in a strong n^nd, tluiA 



any thing I have seen, eseept it be mere sirmpf. 
Some pretend, that they have travelled in a balloon 
at a rate which would have carried ih^m round the 
world in a fortnight. I cannot think, that such a 
rapid passage is so wholesome as travelling upon 
horseback. In a hurricane, balloons are too rvaift» 
They are constructed of oilec^or varnished silk, 
covered with a netting of twine, and inflated with 
hydrogen gas. The secret of their buoyancy is« 
they are lighter than the air. It is necessary to 
observe great care in making use of balloons, to avoid 
electricity and /rsci — the first explodes the hydrogen, 
and the second rends the netting and silk — ^in either 
of which events, a downward tendency is created, 
which is manifestly unfavourable to repose. The 
continual propinquity to this awful danger, is tho 
great objection against travelling in balloons, under 
the present discipline thereof. 

Of these sixteen modes of travelling, the reader 
may gather that I am partial to the back of a horse. 



MTSEKIES OF A BACHELOR'S UFR 

Poor fellow ! he returns to his lodgings ; there 
may be every thing he can desire, in the shape of 
mere external comforts, provided for him by the 
official zeal of his housekeeper ; but still the room 
has an air of chilling vacancy ; the very atmosphere 
of the apartment has a dim, uninhabited appearance ; 
the chairs, set round with provoking neatness, look 
reproachfully useless and unoccupied — and the ta- 
bles and other furniture shine with impertinent and 
futile brightness. All is dreary and repollirig. No 
gentle face welcomes bis arrival — no loving hand 
meets his — no kind looks answers the listless gaze 
he throws round the apartment as he enters. He 
sits to a book: — alone ; there is no one by his side to 
enjoy with him the favourite passage — the apt re- 
mark — the just criticism ; no eyes in which to read 
his own feelings ; his own tastes are unappreciated 
and unrefiected; he has no resource but himself — 
no one to look up to but himself; all his enjoyment, 
all his happiness, must emanate from himself. He 
flings down the volume in despair ; buries his face 
in his hands, and sighs aloud, 01 tm miserum ! 



DELIGHTS OF A MARRIED MAN'S LIFE. 

Behold him ! all the while be is busied about his 
daily occupation, his thoughts are wandering to 
wards the time of going "home" in the erening, afiei 
the toils and fatigues of the day. He knows that, 
on his return, he shall find an afiectionate face to 
welcome him — a warm snug room — a bright fire — a 
clean hearth — the tea-thing laid — ^ihe sofa wheeled 
round on the rug — and, in a few minutes after his 
entrance, his wife sitting by his side, consoling him 
ro his vexations, aiding hhn in bis plans for the fu- 
ture, or participating in his joys, and smiling upon 
him for the good news he may h&ve brought home ; 
his children climbing on (he cushion at his feet, 
leaning over his knees to eye his face with joyous 
eagerness that they may. coai^ngly wfai him. Tius r 
isthe aeoKs of h%ppu|0sa 1 
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THE RtflNS IN NEW TOftK FIFTEEN DAYS AFTER 
THE FIRE. 

You stand in the midst of upwards of twenty acrea 
of smouldering ruins. The cellars of those im- 
mense storehouses are glowing still with the living 
embers. The hundreds of busy workmen, yet only 
rake open the cinders by day, that the air may fan 
theih into a Aame by night 

The evening scene fills you with singular emo- 
tions. It requires but a slight stretch of the imagi- 
nation, to feel as tl)ough you wore in the vicinity of 
Pompeii, with Vesuvius sending up its lurid glare 
close at hand, throwing a melaschdy light over the 
deserted ruins. Just here rises a large and ragged 
pile, where the corners of four stately buildings still 
stand up by mutual support ; there towers alone a 
single chimney ; here stands the fragment of a wall ; 
yonder the front of half a block, the windows gone, 
reminding you, in the dim distance of the vacant ru- 
ins of a castle ; in the midst you observe some half 
a dozen granite pillars, standing as though they were 
grim and solitary sentinels, stationed there to fright- 
en the plunderer from the desolated scene. But 
yonder, mark the grandest ruin of them all ! The 
Exchange, with ltd huge pillars rent and torn from 
top to bottom, and the massy architrave still tottering 
upon their capitals ; this is like the antiquated tem- 
ples of Palmyra and of Carthage ! 

The day-scene, although it sull inspires a melan- 
choly gloom, is rapidly yielding to a gratifying 
change : every spot is enlivened by the busy work- 
men» the rubbish is fast disappearing, and order is 
taking the place of confusion. In some places the 
foundations of a new edifice are already laid ; but 
in others, large quantities of merchandise are yet 
unrescued from the ruins, and crowds of poor people 
may be observed, standing about, watching and wait- 
ing for their portion of the salvage. 

But the whole scene will speedily change ; those 
splendid edifices, whose ashes you now behold, will 
have given place to others still more noble — busi- 
ness will have resumed its accustomed channels — 
and the sufferers, although they will never forget 
the calamity, still will have recovered from its effects. 



STUDY OF THE LAW. 

Attorney General Butler has proposed a plan to 
the New York University, for the organization of a 
Law Class, and a course of legal studies in that in- 
stitution, which will probably be adopted in the 
course of the year, and himself placed at the head 
of it. 

He proposes to have three classes, each of which 
will pursue a distinct' and systematized course of 
studies, and attend at the same time to a piuraUel 
couTM of law leenures. 



The first class wHI be taught, The Oirganizatioii 
of Courts — Duties in an Attorney's Offiee-*Practica 
and Pleading. Collaterally, they ¥rili attend a course 
lectures on the Law of Nature — ^the Divine Law, 
and the Law of Nations, &c. 

The second class will study the Domestick Re- 
lations — the Law of Personalty, &c. . and attend 
lectures on Constitutional Law— 4he Interpretation 
of Statutes, &c. 

The senior dass will learn the Law of Real Pro- 
perty — Law of Corporations — Law of Equity, &c., 
and 4hey will hear lectures upon the Civil and Ro* 
man Law — Forensick Duties — Professional £thick9, 
Sic, 

The lecturer will be of a familiar and conversa- 
tional character, which the student will be fully ablo 
to understand — and are intended to give him an op- 
portunity to converse upon, review and criticise the 
studies he may be pursuing. 

The plan is deservedly popular, and with Mr. 
Butler to carry it into execution, will unquestionably 
bo successfully prosecuted. 

We. rejoice that this mode of lecturing is to bo 
adopted. 



THE ABVSSINIANS. 



There is perhaps no nation, (says the Boston 
Mercantile Journal,) the character and manners 
of whose inhabitants are more disgusting to a 
civilized being than Abyssinia. The instances 
given by Bruce, of their cruelty and ferocity, 
were believed tb have been mucli exaggerated, if 
not entirely fabulous, until subsequent travellers con- 
firmed his statements. They seem to delight in 
cruelty — and their daily banquets are disgraced by 
the protracted torture of the unhappy animal, which 
is destined to be the victim of their unnatural luxury. 
— ^The following is a description of one of those un- 
usual festivals, given in the words of Bruce, who 
was oden compelled to be present at them : — 

** A long table is set hi the middle of a large room, 
and benches beside for a number of guests who are 
invited. A cow or bull, one or more, as the com- 

Sany is numerous, is brought close to the door, with 
is feet strongly tied. The skin that hangs down 
under the chin and throat, which is called the dew- 
lap in England, is cut only so deep as to arrive at 
the fat, of which it totally consists, and by the sepa- 
ration of a few small blood-vessels, six or seven drops 
of blood only fall to the ground. They hare a stone 
bench, or altar, on which these cruel assassins lay 
the animal's head in this operation. Having thus 
satisfied the Mosaical law, by pouring these six or 
seven drops of blood on the ground, two or more of 
them fall to work— on the back of the beast, and on 
each side of the spine, they cut skin deep; then, 
putting their fingers between the flesh and the skin, 
they begin to strip the hide of the ajiimal half way 
down hie ribs, and so on to the buttock, cutting the 
skin, wherever it hinders them commodiously to strip 
the poor animal bare. All the flesh on the buttocks 
It then cut off^ and m iolid tqutYe pttcet ^vfdioui 
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bones, or much effusion of blood, and the prodi^ous 
bellowing which the poor animal makes, is the signal 
for the party to sit down at the table." 

A people of such unexampled cruelty to wads brute 
animals, cannot be expected to pay much regard to 
the sufferings of their fellow creatures. Inured to 
blood, and scenes of barbarity from their infancy, 
murder seems almost a pastime. Their sar.guinary 
laws are but a weak restraint against their violent 
passions, and the punishments annexed to the 
laws themselves, exhibit the most striking examples 
of natural cruelty. One of their punishments is 
slaying alive; and criminals are frequently hewn in 
pieces with a sabre. The executioners are ofu?n 
men of quality, or officers of rank. Mr. Bruee relates, 
that happening one day to pass an officer who had 
three men to despatch with a sabre, he was coolly 
requested by him to stop till he had cut them to 
pieccS, as he wished to converse with him upon an 
affair of consequence. A civilized man sickens with 
horrcur at such recitals, and he can hardly believe 
that he partakes of the nature of such monsters. 



A WOMAN WHO SPOKE WITHOUT A TONGUE. 

This woman was a native of Monsaxy, in the te- 
rito^ of Elvas, in Portugal. The case was attested 
by Wilcox, bishop of Rochester, then chaplain to 
the English factory at Lisbon, in a letter dated from 
that city, September 3, 1 707,' and was laid before 
the royal society in London. The following is an 
extract from the letter: — ^* The Goade d' Ericeya a 
nobleman of letters, and curious in natural know- 
ledi(o, brought from the frontiers of this country a 
woman without a tongue, who yet speaks very well ; 
she is seventeen years of age, but in stature exceeds 
not one of seven or eight. I was with her at the 
conde's house, and made her pronounce every let- 
ter iu the alphabet, which she caa do distinctly. 
She has not the least bit of a tongue nor any thing 
like it ; but the teeth on both sides of her jaw, turn 
very much inward, and almost meet. She finds the 
greatest want of a tongue in eating ; (or as others, 
when C^ey eat, move their meat id)out with their 
tongue, she is forced to use her fingers. She pre- 
tends to distinguish tastes very well, but 1 believe 
she does it imperfectly. Her voide, though very 
distinct, i ^ a little hollow, and like that of old peo- 
ple, who have lost their teeth.** London paper. 



WILD ANIMALS. 

The forests of Maine still abound in numerous 
species of wild animals, such as the moose, deer, 
caribou, loupcervier, lunkasoose, and many others — 
most of them valuable for food and for their skins. 
The lunkas .H>se (the orthography is arbitrary) is an 
animal of which we have only beard recently ; but 
tradition says that a ferocious animal of huge size, 
with a mane like a lion, has actually been seen to 
come to the borders of the river, and the lumber- 
men say that they have beard him in the woods 
roaring most lustily. The Indians, too, tdk about 
th.e " lunkasoose,** and they are conclusive authori- 
ty in such 'matters. A few days since two large 
moose were seen quietly travelling in the road near 
Orono! they occasionally left the track for the 
woods, but th» great depth of the snow soon forced j 



them back again. We believe they were parsned 
and caught. j. 

The deer, which are plentiful in this region, usn* 
ally herd together. A short time since some lum- 
bermen came upon " a yard,** containing nine, of 
these poor fellows — whose fleetness is of no use to 
them when there are four or five feet of snow upon 
the ground. When discovered, they ploughed away 
the snow immediately about them, and prepared to 
defend themselves with the utmost despentioh. 

Bangor Couiier. 

mPPOPOTAJfUS. 

21eringhi, an Italian surgeon, procured one on 
the Nile, which measured seven feet from the ex- 
tremity of the snout to the insection of the tail, 
sixteen feet round the body, and above seven feet 
in height ; head four feet long, and upwards of nine 
feet in circumference ; jaws opened about two 
feet, and its cutting teeth (four in each jaw) were 
about oae foot long ; feet resembled elephants* — four 
divisions ; tail short, flat, and pointed ; hide thick, 
covered with a few scattered hairs of a whitish 
colour ; figure between an ox and a hog ; its cry 
between the bellowing of the one and the grrunting 
of the other. It frequently upsets and sin£i boats 
when attacked. Ka/s Travels. 

ALGEBRA. 

Algebra is the expressing of quantity by conven- 
tionaUsymbols : o, 6, c, d^ are the signs or characters 
that denote given quantities ; jt, y, x, &c., are the 
signs of unknown quantifies. Equal quantities are 
denoted by the same characters ; myn^r, «, I, are 
the characters of indeterminate exponents. 

-|- the sign of Addition. 

— ^ " Substraction. 

= "^ " Equality. 

" ArithmeUcal Proportion disjimcl. 

: : ^' Identity of ratio. 

X *' Multiplication. 

-r " Division. 

•^ *• Involution. 

" Similitude. 

s/ ** Radicality. 

In all the applications of Algebra it is not the 
magnitudes concerned that we consider, but merely 
their proportions. The letters of the alphabet, or 
any oUier symbol used in Algebra, are not therefore, 
strictly speaking, the representations of magnitudes ; 
they denote ratios, or abstract numbers. 

Genius, when employed in works whose ten- 
dency it is to demoralize and to degrade us, should 
be contemplated with abhorrence rather than with 
admiration ; such a monument of its power, may 
indeed be stamped with immortality, but like the 
Colisaeum at Rome, we deplore its magnificence, 
because we detest the purposes for which it was 
designed. 

Anguish of mind has driven thousands to sui- 
cide ; anguish of body, none. This proves, that 
the health of the mind is of far greater conse- 
quence than the health of the body, although both 
are deserving of much more aUention than either of 
receive. 
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LISBON, VIEWED PROM FORT ALMADA. 



The preceding engraving is a graphick sketch of 
Lisbon. This city is beautifully situated on the 
north side of the I'agus, about ten miles from the 
sea. Like old Rome, it stands on seven hills. I js- 
bon has one of the finest harbours in ^e world, 
which is capable of containing upwards of 10,0C0 
sail of shipping without being crowded. 

Before the dreadful earthqimke in 1755, most of 
' the private houses made a ver)' miserable appearance ; 
hut now it has many magnificent buildings, particu- 
larly the square called Rosso, Pre«riou8 to that 
calamity it contained about 30,000 houses^ 1 50,000 
inhabitants, 40 parish churches, besides its monas- 
teries, 26 gates on the side of the Tagus, and 17 on 
the land side. It had 20 monasteries for monks, 
and 18 nunneries. According to Mr. Barretti, he 
•* supposes that two thirds of the city were levelled 
with the ground, and such as^ withsto^^ the shock 
received considerable injury. Besides these, a 
great number of large churches were thrown down 
and dejstroyed, two royal palaces, and many convejnts, 
nunneries, hospitals, and other public edifices. The 
king and royal family were in their carriages^ passing 
to a palace in thn country, and, happening to be in 
an open space, were rescued from the miserable fate 
which they beheld all around them. Many who 
had lived in opulence, ease, and splendour, were 
reduced to the most distressing, want, even of the 
common necessaries of life; whilst lingering and 
tdrmentiug deaths awaited thousafids who were over- 
whelmed by the falling buildings, or consumed by 
"^ihe tpreadRig-HaflMe^ wlikb4rafstirosii4liB nnmaiona 

Vol- Ul--3d 



fires^ .and formed an almost general conllagration. 
Those of the wretched inhabitants who escaped de- 
struction in theae horrid shapes were forced to re- 
side in the open air, scarcely able to procaire a suffi- 
cient subsistence for their almost exhausted bodices." 
Mr. Barretti say^, '* that 90,000 persons are suppose I 
to have been lost on that fatal day. Imagination can 
scarcely form to itself a scene of confusion, horrour, 
and death more dreadful than this. After the shocks 
of the earth had subsided, the fire continued raging 
for many weeks, by which the pestilential air, pro- 
duced from the numerous dead lH)dies, was purified, 
and the surviving remnant of the inhabitants thereby 
preserved their health, although surrounded by pu- 
trefaction." 

For the security of Lisbon there is a fort at tho 
mouth of the river on each side, and a bar that runs 
across it, and which is very dangerous to pass with- 
out pilots. Higher up, at a place where the river 
is considerably contracted, there is a fort called 
Torre ie Belem, or ll:"» Tower of Belem, under 
whose guns all ships must pass in their way to the 
city ; and on tho other side are several other forts. 
(See engraving.) The king's principal palace is seated 
on the river, and is large and commodious. Of tho 
hospitals, that called the Great is worthy of particu- 
lar notice. This lK>spital is obliged to receive all 
persons^ of whatever degree, nation, or religion, 
without any exception. At the village of Belem, 
near Lisbon, is a noble hospital for decayed gentle- 
men who have served the king, and have not a su/ii- 
fii«lic)t VQ. ix\»i|iMo ^|t^iQ»e|v§8. That called the 
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HousB rf Mercy is al«) a noble cbarity. In the 
centre of the city, upon one of the highest hills, is 
the castit^, which commands the whole, being large 
and ancient, and having always a garrison of four 
regiments of foot. 'I'he c&thedral, a heavy Gothfck 
editice, conUtins great riches. 

The fuinous aqueduct of Alcantara, which supplies 
the city of Lisbon with water, is a noble work, and 
deserves the attention of every traveller : it is com- 
posed of two diderent kinds of arches, the one Ko- 
maa, the other Gothick, by which tho unifonnity of 
the .building is destroyed. Although the earth(iuake 
was so dreadful to Lisbon and iis vicinity, this build- 
ing withstood the shock, with the exception of some 
of the key-stones being thrown out, when the centres 
closed again. At the village of Belem are a hand 
some royal palace, and a magnificent monastery, 
dedicated to St. Jerome ; and the whole circum- 
jacent country is extremely pleasant, abounding in 
olives and other fruit-trees. Lisbon contains about 
200,000 inhabitants. 

The Portuguese sensibly exhibit the effects of a 
warm climate, in their dark hue, and in those traits 
of national character which are usually found in 
warm climates. These are ardent passions, a strong 
propensity to revenge, superstition, indolimce, joined 
with abstemiousness, and the* habit of submitting, 
contentedly, to a very scanty share of the comforu 
of life. But it must not be forgotten, that there was 
a period when this small kingdom was the seat of 
more enterprise than existed in any other country 
in the world. This was in the 15th century, in the 
time of Prince Henry, and of Emmanuel 1. As a 
people and a nation, the Portuguese and Spanish 
have one common origin, from which arises a great 
similarity in their language, customs, laws, and go- 
-ernment. But with ail this similarity of character^ 
there has been a perpetual enmity between them, 
which time seems to have converted into bubit, and 
policy formed into a system. 

The fallowing observations d" Dr. Southey are 
worthy of notice : — 

"The Spaniards despise the Portuguese; the 
Portuguese hate the Spaniards.*^ ** The Spaniards 
in their national songjr threaten the Portuguese with 
i:)vasion ; the Portuguese content themselves with 
cIv.iVinj the Spaniards." "Strip a Spaniard of all 
his virtues, and you make a Portogitese of him," 
says the Spanish proverb. " I have heard 4t more 
truly said," says Dr. Southey, " Add hypocrisy to a 
Spaniard's vices, and you have a Portuguese cha- 
racter." •* Almost every man in Spain smokes.; the 
Portuguese never smoke, but most of them take 
snuflT. None of the Spaniards will use a wheelbar- 
row ; none of the Portuguese will carry a burden : 
the one says it is only tit for beasts to draw carriages ; 
the other, that it is fit onl^ for beasts to carry bur- 
dens." 

We will suppose our first entrance into Portugal 
shall be from the sea : and that, having entered the 
Tagus, we land at Cintrn, at tlie foow of that mass 
of conical mountains forming Cape RoxenC, where the 
thady and lofty trees of the north of Europe unite 
with the fragrant orange trees of the-south. 

This spot is; indeod, not only a pleasing relief 
from th** samoncss of Waier and sky, but is even 
char.niagiji Portugal , fjr these romaniick shades and 
xefreshio^ bxooks «te ioSauMy iiMce deiighiJttlia a. 



comitfy where a p«>tent sun bums up all vegetation, 
and even where a sight of running water conveys a 
cool and refreshing idea, than ihey can possibly bo 
in our colder climate ; and. in fact, the spt^ctator may 
almost imagine himself in sonie enchanted bower, 
when, from this romantick and highly picturesque 
spot, he contemplates the scorched plains which lay 
below it. In snort, as an interesting traveller lias 
described it, " Cintra is the abode of lover; for in 
the midst of summer tho coolness of the evenings 
are delightful, and the scattered situation of the 
houses, the rocks, the gardens, and the woods, afford 
innumerable opportunities for the delights of plea- 
sure in solitude." 

Passing this delightful spot, the approach of Lis- 
bon is grand in the extreme : — a vust expanse of 
water — a river, in many places, of more than six 
miles in breadth — the numbers of vessels of all de* 
scriptions — the extensive city stretching along the 
northern bank, and proudly rearing on an amphi- 
theatre of hills — the cultivated heights covered with 
villas, monasteries, churches, gardens, and olive 
woods — all combine to present a most extraordinary 
assemblage of beauties to the traveller. 

At the first entrance into the Tagus, when the 
limits of the city can scarcely be disthiguished in 
fhe distance, the majestick, conical, and rocky moun- 
tains of Cintra form a most delightful and charming 
foreground to the landscape ; but as the vo3'ager ad- 
vances, he. more distinctly perceives the town itself 
on its seven hills rising with a degree of majesty 
which fills his mind with wonder and delight. 

Such is Lisbon on its first appn»ach ; mir in it sur- 
prising that the Portuguese should consider it as the 
finest view in the worUy and adopt that proverb 
which says, " He who has not seen Lisbon, has seen 
nothing." 

The interiour of this city, however, forms -a strik- 
ing contra.<it to the outside ; in many places, from its 
situation, , it is so steep, that it u litemliy a great 
labour, in ihat climate, to walk along the streets ; 
and even the lower street, which runs along by the 
side of the river, rises and falls at intervals very con- 
siderably. 

During the heavy rains, the waters rush down- 
these declivities in such torrents that they are often 
impassable : instances have often occurred of men, 
and even horses, having been carried away by the 
rapidity of the fall, and almost swept into the river. 
Yet, as all inconveniences have their attendant good, 
this possesses the advantage of washing away the 
filth, and of cleansing the town, which otherwise, 
the indolent Portuguese would have left fur the in- 
terference of some of their saints. • 

The streets are also very irregularly built ; they 
are badly paved, generally narrow, and presoT't i 
mixture of elegant mansions, and of small, wretched, 
and even squalid houses. In many parts, indeed, 
these habitations are but thinly planted; and tho 
stranger is often snrprised at mcieling not only with 
gardens, but even with corn-fields amongst the 
various building.^, which, added tojhe dirtiness and 
the gloomy solitude of the outslvirta, produce an 
effect resembling the cities in Moorish and in other 
eastern countries. During the day, all the filth of 
the city is suffered to lie in heaps, evcm in the most 
fre<{iiented streets, and when not washed away by 
tbe niOf tliBi# ^olliftctionf of iodoiesMi ^n d £U1uami 
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•require some skill in walking not 4o sink in them ;• 
nay, even in some of the greatest thoroughfares, 
there is iioihtug on wbieh the foot passenger can 
pass but a narrow path winding near the houses ; 
and as all the carts keep as near to the houses as 
possible, in order to take the horses out of the deep- 
est part of the mud, it often happens that the unfor- 
tunate passenger receives all the dirt and tilth which 
is thus most lavishly splashed about. But the night 
is even worse ; for though fornjerly the city was 
lighted, yet lately ihi:* practice has been laid aside ; 
and as it is the custom to close the window-shutters 
a^ an early hourj there is no light whatever to diver- 
siiy these scenes of dirt and desoltitioii ; to which 
we must add the annoyance of whole troops of 
half-siarved dogs, thui are suffered to wander about 
like so many hungry wolves, and are often almost 
as' dangerous as the ragged banditti who are suflerod 
by the police to commit their depredations unmo- 
lested. The unfortunate stranger, too, is constamly 
pestered with whole hosts of beggars, a trade which 
seems not confined to any particular class of society, 
but is practised undef various pretences by all : — 
one »ioecies of it is for the relief of soujs in purga- 
tor» , for v\ liich purpose the religious fraternities are 
periiirtf^d to collect alms, the greater part of which 
tiiey dre said to apply to their own account. 

W retched as is the inleriour of tliis proud city, 
yet its en 'irons have a striking peculiarity of ap- 
pearaTi**^ ; for the whole vicinity, to a considerable 
distance from Lisbon, is covered with large gar- 
dens, irurrcjnded with lofty walls, between which it 
i?> most tiresome to travel even for'leagues, in some 
direcir* ts, wimout being able to see any other ob- 
ject, ai!d beiii^ in continual danger of mistaking the 
rctad. 

ThiS taste, which is universal, has been justly 
distinguished as seliish and morose — oriental and 
Moorish — and may probably have had its oiigin in 
their coubtuutional jealousy, which prompts them to 
choose a close fortilication in preference to an open 
garden. 

These extensive enclosures are cdled qftinta, and 
they arc oJien very large, and laid out raflier for 
profit than tor pleasure, containing within their walls 
plantation ^ of orange and 6live trees, and sometimes 
bven corn-f. jUs ; they have, in general, a large gar- 
den-house situated at one end, where their owners 
and families are accustomsd to spend part of their 
summer in almost mo^aatick seclusion. 

When the traveller penetrates into the interiour of 
the country, he soon observes that the great part of 
the eastern districts consists of extensive heaths, 
which hare an undulating ap[»earance, from the 
number of small hills with ivhi» I: they are intersected. 
The soil in most places is sandy, and swaoipy tmctis 
are seldom found, as. in general, thj extr3me aridity 
of the soil is the cause of the great barrrnnecs of 
these wide-extended plains and hills. 

Notwithstanding this Svant of fertility and cultiva- 
tion, it is extremely pleasant to traverse this part of 
the country in the spring, when the beautiful varie- 
ties of the hcaih plants, and the charmitig eistt^ of 
these southern regions are all in their highest bloom. 



delights to the h^taniBt, for their henaty far exceeds 
that of our northern plants ; besides which, they are 
evergreens, and are exquisitely beautifid even in 
winter. Of these heaths, one species grows to the 
height of six feet, and, when in bloom, is entirely 
covered withered flowers, presenting a most lively 
appearance ; yet, notwithstanding all this profusion 
of beauty, these solitary tracts soon become irksome 
to the traveller ; for where the romantick and sub- 
lime are waiUing, no beauty of country can long be 
pleasing; unless intermingled with cultivation. 



THE FIVE SENSES. 



THE SENSE OF SIGHT.— No. 3. LAWS OP VISION. 
6. DlRECnON OP VISU3LE OBJECTS. 

The mind, in perceirinff any point A of an object, 
(that of the pen's point, for example,) receives the 




rays by which it is made visible at different dp^ees 
ol obliquity; but notwithstanding the difl't^rcii- • < \ 
these degrees, the object is seen only in the direc- 
tion of the ccntnJ ray A B ; and this is always 
perpendicular to tho retina. Now the surface of 
the retina being of a spherical form, it follows, that 
these ray§ being perpendicular to it, must invariably 
pass through a point which is the centre of the 
curve of the retina, and which is therefore called 
the centre of visible direction. This centre is a ilxed 
point in the vitreous humour, and as it never changes 
its place, howevdr great may be the rotation of the 
eye J it is evident that it must be the same with the 
centre rouiid which the eye rolls when it is in mo- 
tion. It results from this coincidence of the tv/o 
centres, *hat the unvarying stability of the objects at 
wliich wo look is preserved. 

7. CAUSE OP ER£CT VISION. 

The humours of the eye acting like a convex 
lens, a pic tyre of the object is painted on the retiua 
in an inverted position. To young and uninformed 
persons this inversion of the image makes the cause 
of erect .vision a subject of much difficulty and by 
somQ of the old philosophers it was considered as 
one of the mysteries of nature. But the law of 
visible direction makes the whole a matter of easy 
comprehension. It will be observed, that the rays 
of visible direction cross each other at the point or 
centre of visible direction ; those from the lowet 
part of tile picture go to the upper part of the object, 
«nu those from the uppei part of the picture go to 
the lower p^rt of the ohjoct , and thus whe'n the 
mind woald perceive the top of an i»!>i3ct, i: refers 
from the bottom of the picture upwards^ and when it 
w:ould peyceive the bottom of an object, it refers 
and the mild exhilarating atmosphere is (Hied with from the top of the picture ^ownmards^ whereby a 
innumerable perfinnes. This variety of shrabs is true notion of the erectness of objects is obtained 
indeed uncommonly great, and presents a thousand (as, indeed, it only can be) by means of a^ inverttfd 
<»Cisti, On the plural,) small lUkinoweri.* ' (plstlu^ Wagoiar.) \f^^ 
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S ACCOMMODATKKf OP TBS CTE TO OIPTERGXT DfSTAirCES.' 

The rays by which rision is performed in reading 
a book, or paper, make, in falling upon the eye, a 
much greater angle than those would do which fall 
upon the eye in looking at a distant landscape ; and 
this difference in the obliquity of the rays is follow- 
ed by a difference of the degrees in which the two 
sets of rays are converged to a focus. The rays 
from the *' Family Magazine," for instance, as 
they would form a greater angle, would also be con- 
verged to a focus sooner than those from the distant 
landscape ; and consequently, if the retina was so 
situated as to receive the focus of rays from the book, 
the focus of rays from the distant landscape would 
be formed beyond it, and would therefore confound 
the eye with an indistinct image ; but if, on the con« 
trary, the retina was so adapted as to receive the 
focus of rays from the distant landscape, that from 
the book would not reach it, and woidd therefore be 
invisible. To meet these difficulties, the eye pos- 
sesses a power of adjusting its different parta in 
■uch a manner to the distance of the different ob- 
jects at which it looks, as always to cause the vis- 
ual rays to converge to a point on the retina. These 
adjustments consist chiefly in an alteration of the 
convexity of the cornea, and a movement of the crys- 
talline lens nearer to, or farther from, the pupil, by 
which the axis of the eye is made longer or shorter, 
and the degree of convergence greater or less as the 
occasion may require. These beautiful operations 
by use become involuntary, although they still con- 
tinue under the dominion of the will, and can be 
performed or not at pleasure, as the reader may at 
this moment try for himself, by letting .bis eye, as 
he looks at the printing, relax into a state of repose, 
whi^n the letters will immediately become indistl*i 
guishable, and appear as they do to an aged person. 
This slate of repose is one natural to the eye, and 
in which it is adjusted to long sight, a faculty which 
most old persons possess ; for we have observed 
that they can commonly distinguish all that to the 
strongest eye is visible, of a ship in the horizon, 
whil*.> at the same time they are totally unable to 
read the letters of a book. 

9. CAUSe OF 8INGI.E VISION WITH TWO EYES. 

Much time has been wasted and great ignorance 
exhibited, in the discussion of this subject ; but as 
we now live in an age when an appeaUo facts alone 
is allowed in the settlement of a proposition, it be- 
comes one of very easy solution. By the aid of the 
straight muscles of the eye, we can direct the axis 
6f each eye, so that when prolonged they may meet 
in any desired points beyond the distance of about 
six inches. Let this desired point be a lighted lamp 
at the end of a dark gallery, and let us direct our 
eyes to the lamp — ^a picture of it would then be 
formed on the retina of each eye ; but because the 
lines of visible- direction from any two corresponding 
points of the pit:tures meet on the one real point of 
the object, the two pictured points must of necessity 
be seen as one point ; and the collection of points 
forming the picture of the lamp in One eye, will ex- 
actly coincide with the collection of points forming 
the picture in the other eye. 

10. CAUSE OF LONGSIOHTEDNESS. 

Old persons are usuftUy longsighted : tha;ti8y their 



eyes lose the power of adjusting tliemteives to short 
distances. This afflicting disability usually arises 
from a flattening of the cornea, and from a relaxation 
in the structure of the crystalline lens, by which its 
power of acute refraction is lessened. 

11. CAUS^ OF SdORTSIGBTEONESS. 

Shortsightedness arises from causes exactly the 
reverse of those which occasion longsightedness, 
namely, loo great a convexity of the cornea, and an 
excessive density in the structure of the crystalline 
lens, by both of which the visual rays from near 
objects are converged to a focus before they reach 
the retina. Both these distressing maladies have 
however been kindly obviated by the direction of 
Providence in the invention of spectacles, which 
were first generally used in Holland in the fourteenth 
century. By these simple and invaluable insint- 
ments, longsightedness is corrected by the use of a 
convex lens, which converges the spreading rays to 
a focus on the retina; and shortsightedness, in hke 
maimer, by a concave Lens,. whi«h diverges the rays, 
and prevents them from coalescing in a focus, before 
they reach the retina« 




A. a shortaiKhted eye ; I^ an arrow vcMth k Klempls to percelre. lial 
is prorenK^'l by ihe conv^ryence of the vigual nys to fixi, at C, before 
they r^ach the retina at D. 

& the ssjue eye aunilarly eituated showini how, by the ht^errentiim 
nfa c<incave len« O^ th * rij-t are dtver^eti, and the linage of ttie aiToi% 
P» accurBteiy conversed to the retina at H. 

MOTIONS OP THE ErK. 

In looking at a telescope, our attention is arrested 
by the ease with which it is turned, at the will of 
the operator, from one object to another, and we 
readily perceive that without the aid of a number 
of adjusting wheels and screws, by which its motiona 
are effected, the instrument itself would have been 
comparatively useless. It is just the same with the 
eye. We have seen that it is admirably contrived 
in all its parts for the production of vision, and we 
shall presently find that it is no less, admixahlv fur* 
nished with the necessary apparnstus for making its 
powers constantly available to our wants and wishes. 
Dr. More, in his " Antidote against Atheism," hss 
quaintly, but ptettUy said^ that "the eye in its 
structure is. sa perfect^ that the reason of an atheist 
ought easily to have rested in the exhibition of its 
mar>'cls, and without further inquiry, have peest^ 
from admiration of the contrivance, to worship of th© 
Divine CofUriver.^ But willing to accumulate the 
arf(ume«t, he goes, on xp oJiserve that •* roan, beijog 
able to move his whole l»ody upward and downward^ 
and on every side, might have unawares thought 
himself sufnciently well provided for; but Nature 
hath added muscles also to the eyes, that no p«P* 
fection raifht be wanting ; for we have often occasion 
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to move our eyes when convenience requires that 
our head should remain unmoved, as in reading, and 
iu viewing more particularly an object set before us, 
by transferring the atis of our eyes all over it ; and 
that this may be done with the more ease and cer* 
tainty, she hath furnished this organ with no fewer 
than six muscles, to move it upward, downward, to 
the right and left, obliquely and round about." 

These remarks will prepare the reader to consider 
in detail the ^ admirable particulars'* of the muscular 
apparatus for moving the eye. 

The eye, in its natural position, is placed in a 
bony chamber, called the " orbit^ or, more commonly, 
the ** socket," where it rests in a hed of fat, so soft 
and yielding, as to allow it a free rolling motion in 
any direction. The motions are produced by four 
straight and two oblique muscles. 

STRAIGHT MUSCLES. 
1. The Rectus Attolexs Oculi — Latin terms 
signifying the straight raising muscle of the eye. This 
muscle starts, or, in anatomical language, " arises" 
from a portion of the sphenoidal bone in the bottom 
of the chamber of the eye, and passing forwards and 
upwards^ is fastened, or *' inserted" into the sclerotick 
coat, at the top of the eyeball. Its use is, hy con- 
tracting in its length, to turn the front of the eye 
upwards, as in the act of devotion, or the expres.^ior 
of scorn, from which latter circumstance i wa^ 
called by the old anatomists, ^*^ superbus^' denoting i. 
high look, and hausrhty disposition. 







7^ Carvieet, with the four straight Muscles of ths 
Eye spread out, shotting the junction of their Ten- 
dons tcith the Sclerotick Coat. 

«, The^ AunleDS ; A, Tlie Deprlment ; e, Tlw Adductor ; d^ Abductor. 

2. Rectus Attolens Oculi— Latin terms sign i- 
fymg straight depressing muscle of the eye. Arises 
from the spheroidal bone in the bottom of the cham- 
ber of the eye, and passing forwards and doumtegrds, 
is inserted imo the sclerotick cuat^ at the bottom of 
the eyeball. It will be observed that the direction 
and insert^ of tfaia^^naMk I4W Sd^od^ tht ppgoate 



of the attolens, and, as might therefore be inforred, 
its use is exactly the reverse. It turns the front 
of the eye downwards^ and has been called the 
** humilis/* as betokening humility, the expression 
which its action produces. 

3. Rectus Adducens Oculi, or the Adductor. 
liStin names signifying the straight muscle which 
" brings to^ or ivrns inwards the ball of the eye. 
Arises like the preceding, from the bottom of the 
chamber of the eye, and passing forwards towards 
the inner angle of the eyelids, is inserted into tho 
sclerotick coat on the side next the nose. Its use is 
to roll the front of the eye inwards, and was once 
called from this circumstance, " hibitorious^ a Latin 
word signifying a drinker, because in the act of 
drinking we turn the eye -inwards to examine the 
fluid. 

4. Rectus Abducens Oculi, or the Abductor 
— Latin names signifying the straight muscle whteh 
" leads away^ or turns outwards the ball of the eye. 
Arises from the bottom of the orbit, and passing for- 
wards towards the outer angle ^f tlie eyelids, is in- 
serted into the sclerotick coat, on the side of the eye- 
ball next the temple. In action, it rolls the front of the 
eye outwards, or from the nose, and was called by 
our fanciful forefathers, " indignabundns^ a Latin 
term, meaning " enraged," and denoting it as the 
muscle hy which are produced those sidelong looks 
which express anger and sconifiil resentment. 

These four muscles, at their origin, surround and 
protect the optick nerve, where it enters the chamber 
of the eye ; and at their termination expand into four 
broad tendons, which belt the eyebisLll', and add 
greatly to its strength. 

OBUaUE MUSCLES. 

1. Obliquus Superior Oculi — Latin names, sig- 
nifying the principal, sloping, or " sideway," muscle 
of the eye. It has also l^en called ** longissimus 
oculi,^ because of the greatness of its length, com- 
pared to the second oblique muscle, which from its 
comparative shortness, was named brevissitttus ^emlL 




Side view of t^ Muscles of the Eye, in their natural 

'positions. 

a. bed, the Foar Ffrmif bt Muscles ; ( 
Qth-^rs from bpinc ».' den) «. ih** ^reat ( 
H«rv» fTbn aecoml ObUque. Miucl* te i 
ma/ h% lalbrrert. 

This mosole Is; in jnany reipecu, oneof tbfi moit 
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interesting in *^e bod j ; tnd, as it offers t brflliant 
cxam|ii«? of iliti mechanical wisdom of thr Creator, 
deniuiids our clo'fest attention. It arisen from tho 
nmrgin o. the whole in the bottom of the orbit which 
tninsmittt the optick nerve between the first and their 
straight muscles. From thence it runs round the 
ball of the eye, slantwise, to the great canlhts^ or 
inner angle of the eyelids, in the upper side of which 
there is a cartilaginous ring, called the Iror.Jdea^ 
through winch it passes like a nipe over a pulley, 
and, turning backwards, it proceeds between the 
first straight muscle and the ball of the eye, and in- 
creasing in breadth, it is inserted into the sclerotick 
coat on the hack part of the ball of the eye, near the 
abductor. When it acts, it rolls the eye about its 
axis, towards the nose, and at the same time draws 
it forwards, and tunis the pupil downwards. 

The learned Dr. raley,4n speaking of a muscle 
of the same structure, which, in animals, assists in 
drawing a cleaning membrane over the eye to re- 
nv ^'e dust or other ilnpurities, nvikes some valuable 
remarks, which, as they illustrate our subject, we 
shall quote. He says, after describing its " marvel- 
lous nu'chanism :" — '* a muscle passed through a 
loop, and inllecled, as if it were round a pulley. This 
is a peculiarity, and observe the advantage of it. A 
single muscle, with a straight tendon, which is the 
commtm form, would have been sufficient if it h<»d 
had pciwer to draw far enough. But tlH> contr^ctijn 
necessary to draw the mem.»r*ne over the whole #.) *», 
required a longer muscle U^\ could lie straight at the 
bottom of the eyr. Therefore, 'n order to have agrrqter 
length in a less compass, the cord of the muscle makes 
an angle, wliich perfectly an-iwers the required end." 
Now iliis is also strikingly true of the great obli([iie 
rauscle of the human eye — t^i ; end, and the means 
used for its accom{)lishments, being, in both ca:.es, 
precisely the same ; (or Cowper, in his Myotomia 
Rftfurtnata, has remarked — " V*"hen any of the 
straight muscles contract^ they would draw the ball 
of tlio eye inwards by so4no equal force," which is 
exactly what the great oblique muscle, assisted by 
iis lesser companion, which we shall presently de- 
scri'.e, is admirably (]ualitied to perform. The su- 
IK-ii«iiir strength of the straight muscles acting, be it 
observed, rectiiineally, and with a short distance, is 
thus beauufully counter |)oised b^ a simple niechani- 
cil arrangement, in which the power of a weak 
muscle is d.>ul>led, and the disadvantages arising from 
the obliquity of /3 course and the awkwardness o( its 
situatio.i, are uoiu illy -^ade to assist the very o|>eni- 
tions which the/ n:ighl have been expected to impede. 

2. Obliquu?: 1\kfk!or Oculi, or the small slop- 
ing musele ofth. cyt , It arises from the lower edge 
oOhe orbit, on 'nt< side next the nose, and passing 
ohhcjuely and somewhat transversely backwards, it 
slips luider the deprimens, and, rcpreading into a flat 
tendon, is inserteu into the back and outer part of 
the sclerotica, directly between the abdacens and the 
optick nerve. Its office is to roll the eye about its 
axis from the nose, and, at the same time, to draw 
it forwards, and direct the pupil upwards. 

BQUnJBRIUM OP THE aiUSCLES OP THE EVE. 

This subject has been so conciselv and pithily 
discftissed by Durham, in his Physic o-Theology^ that 
we shall content ourselves by simply extracting a 
a portioA of his remariu :— * 



I " Nothing," he myn^ ^ em h» more manifestly sn 
act of co; nrii*anee and design than the muscles of the 
. eye, admirably adapted to move it any at^d every 
j way ; upwards, downwards, to this side or that, or 
j liowsoover we please, or there is occasion for, so as 
I alwayh to keep the parallelism of t/ie eyr which is ue- 
eessary to true vision. For the performance of 
I which service, the form, the positi^^n, and the due 
I strength of each muscle is admirable^ But what is 
most to be here i.oted is the exquisite equilibration 
of all the muscles, eflected partly by the equality of 
the strength, which is the case of tlie adductor and 
the abductor, paruy by their peculiar origin, or the 
addition of the tr'oelilea^ which is the case of attolens 
and drprimens. By this so curious and exact equi- 
libration, not only unseemly contortions, and ijicoui- 
modious vagations of the eye, are preventeil, but 
also it is able with great readiness and exactness, to 
a|»ply itself to every object. 

" Seeing, then," says Ray, in his Wisdom of God 
in Ike Creation^ »* the eye is composed of so great a 
variety of parts, all conspiring to the use or vision, 
whereof some 4re absolutely necessary, others very 
useful and convenient^ no:ie idle ui superflutnis ; who 
can but believe that tK^ organ was designed and 
made purposely for tlie use for which it serves?^ 



ABACUS. 

, To give our readers an idea of the general con- 
struction of these machines, and of ttie principles on 
which it proceeded, w#will select for explanation 
that of Pascal, the earliest. Of those which have 
since been contrived, there are some which have 
been considered to possess advantages over that in 
practice ; but as the first of its kind, and as one 
which may have served as a model to many of its 
successors, it is the object of our preference on the 
present occasion. 




The accompanying iflnstrntion exhibits a general 
view of the instniment with the opt^rator at work at • 
it, who has one hand employed iti putting into nio- 
ii«m one of the moveable wheels of the apparatus, 
atid the other engaged in connecting the operations 
of the machine with the figures contained ou the 
paper by his skle. It consists of a box covered with 
a plate of metal, pierced on one side with several 
sq^e ho(o8^ as wpfweniaJLi^the figiw«. On the 
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opposite side, of the plate ar^ a number of toothed 
wheels, each moveable, and turning freely about its 
own centre. The first to the extreme right has 
l2 teeih ; the second, proceeding from right to 
left has twenty, and all the others have 10. About 
eacli of these w^heels an outer rim or circle is de«- 
scribed on the surface of the plate, which circle is 
divided into the same number of equal parts as there 
are teeth in the wheel which it surrounds, and which 
is moveable, as it were within it. 'J*he figures cor- 
responding to each pf^ these points of 'division are 
iiiscribcd oa all the fixed circles, commencing with 
at that portion of each which is nearest to the ex- 
tremity of the side of the box on which they are 
placed, and proceeding round in the direction of 
from' left t9 right. Passing over at each of these 
zero points of division, and attached to the surface of 
the plate^ is a small tongue of metal which projects 
slighUy over the enclosed wheel, so as not, however, 
to rest on or be in contact with it, but simply for the 
|)urpose of arresting the progress of the rod held in 
the hand of the pper9.tor, as seen in the preceding 
illustration, when engaged in imparting motion to anv 
i»no of the wheels. From the number of teeth which 
^ve have given to those wheels, it is evident that the 
one to the extreme right, which contains 12, is in- 
tended ibr what may be termed a pence wheel ; the 
second, which has 20, for a shillings- wheel ; the 
third, which has 10, iox the imits of pounds; the 
fourth, for tens ; the fifth, for hundreds ; the sixth, 
for thousands ; the seventh, for tens of thousands ; 
and the eighth, /or hundreds of thousands. By en- 
largtug the machine, this number might be increased, 
and the power of the instrument extended. 

We may now proceed to point out the internal ar- 
rangement of the machinery. Motion is communi- 
ciUed by the wlieel and axis u b^ which is furnished 
with a contrite wheel e. This aotoates the next in 
the series which is placed in the op|Kisite direction. 
On the same axis are placed two similar wheels d e^ 
the last of whichr gives giotion to the wheel and barrel 
fg. There are two apertures in the upper plate A 
B, through which the figures on the barrel may he 
seen, so that the person who moves the wheel a may 
readily register the amount of motion, by observing 
the figures as they pass these apertures. 




In the completfe machine there are several of these 
^ains of wheels, and they communicate with each 
•theY by a small lever A, shown in the diagram. Now. 
if we stippose the first of these barrels to have made 
an entire revolution, the two conni;ctin^ bars 1 1, will 
ftave raised the lever and moved the conuntmicatin^ 
wheel of the next train one tooth forward in its 
touvse. If, for example, it be the barrel which re- 
pMaoHi ihiMmgarU will bf tfda satani Micfia^ a 



I single pound on the divided circle of the next train. 
Notwithstanding the skill and contrivance bestow- 
^ ed u|)on instfunients of a nature similur to that we 
: have just described, their power is necessarily but 
I very limited, and they bear no comparison either in 
j ingenuity or magnitude to'the grand design conceived, 
and nearly executed, by Mr. Babbage. Their very 
highest functions were but to perform the operations 
of common arithn)etick ; Mr. Babbage's engine, it is 
true, can perform these operations, it can nltw extract 
I the roots of numbers, and approximate to the nH>t9 
of equations, and even to. their impos.sibIe rootR ; 
I but this is not its object. Its function in contradis- 
tinction to that of all other contrivances for calculat- 
ing, is to imbody in machinery the method of dif- 
ferences, which has never before been done ; and the 
effects which it u capable of producing, and the 
works which, in the course of a few years, we ex'pect 
to see it execute, will place it at an infinite distance 
from all other efforts of mechanical genius. Great 
as the power of mechanism is known to1)ci, yet we 
venture to say, that many of the most intelligent of 
our readers will scarcely admit it to be possible, that 
astronomical and navigation tables can be accurately 
computed by machinery ; that the machine can itself 
correct the errours which it may commit ; and that 
the results, when absolutely free from errour, can be 
printed oflT without the aid of hun^an hands, or the 
operation of human inti^lligence^ "AH this, how- 
ever," says Sir David Brewster, in his entertaining 
Letters on Natural Magic, " Mr. Babbage's machine 
can do ; and, as I have had the advantage of seeing 
it actually calculate, and of studying its construction 
with Mr. Babbage himself, I am able to make this 
statement on personal observation." It consists 
essentially of two parts, a calculating, and a printing 
part, both of which are necessary to the fulfilment 
of the inventor's views, for the whole advantage 
would be lost if the computations made by the ma- 
chine were copied by human hands and transferred 
to types by the common process. The greater part 
of the calculating machinery, of which the drawings 
alone cover upwards of 400 square feet of surfnce, 
is already cc:is:ructed, and exhibits workmanship of 
such extraordinary skill and beauty, that nothing ap- 
proaching to it has hitherto been witnessed. In the 
printing part, less progress has been made in the 
actual execution, in consequence of the difinculty of 
its contrivance^ not for transferring the compntations 
from the calculating part to the copper, or other 
plate destined ta receive them, but for giving to the 
plate itself that number and variety of movements 
which the forms adopted in printed tables may call 
for in practice. 

The practical object of the calculating engine is 
to compute and print a great variety and extent of 
astronomical and. navigation tables, which could not 
otherwise be done without enormous intellectual and 
manual labour, and which, even if executed by such 
labour, cou'd not be calculated with the requisite ac- 
curacy. Mathematicians, astronomers, and naviga- 
tors do not require to be informed of the real value 
of such tables ; but it may be proper to state, for the 
information of others, that seventeen large f«)lio 
volumes of logarithmick tables alone were calculated 
under the superintendance of M. Proay, at an enor- 
mous expense to the French goverumcni ; and that 
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of such national ralae, that they proposed to tbe 
French Board of Longiuxde, to print an oMdgemeni 
of them at the joint expense of the two nations, and 
offered to advance X5090 for that purpose. But, 
besides logahthmick tables, Mr. Babbage's machine 
will calculate tables of the powers and products of 
mimbers, and all astronomical tables for detennining 
the positions of the sun, moon, and planets i and th«* 
same mechanical princi|^es have enabled him to 
integrate inntuuerable equations of finite differences, 
that is, when the equation of differences is giren, he 
can, by setting an engihe, produce at the end of a 
given time, any distant term which may be required, 
or any succession of terms commencing at a distant 
point. 

On the means of accomplbhing this, we need 
make no apology for quoting Mr. Babbage'n own 
words. '* As the possibility of performing arithmet- 
ical calculations by machinery may appear to non- 
mathematical readers too large a postulate, and as it 
is connected with the subject of the division of labour, 
I shuli here endeavour, in a few lines, to give some 
slif^ perception of the manner in which this can be 
done ; and thus to remove a small portion of the veil 
which covers that apparent mystery. That nearly all 
tables of nimibers which follow any law, however 
complicated, may be formed, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, solely by the proper arrangement of the succes- 
sive addition and substraction of numbers befitting 
eaca table, is a general principle which can be de- 
monstrated to tbuose only who are well acquainted 
with mathematicks ; but the mind, even (if the reader 
who is but very slightly acquainted with that science, 
will readily conceive that it is not impossible, by at- 
tending to the following ezamf^e. Let us consider 
the subjoined table. This table is the beginning of 
one in very extensive use, which has been printed 
and reprinted very frequently in many countries and 
i^ called a table of square numbers. 



TenMor 

tbeTible. 


SqiKina. 


& i c. 

PtmOlM SeeoiHl 
fennce. DUftience. 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


4 


5 


3 


9 


2 


7 


4 


16 


2 


9 


5 


25 


2 


11 


6 

■ 


36 


2 


13 


7 


49 



Any number in the table, column A, may be ob- 
tained by multiplying the number which expresses 
the distance of that term from the commencement 
of the ^able by itself; thus 25 is the fiflh term from 
the beginning of the table, and 5 multiplied by itself, 
or 5 is equal to 25. Let us now substract each term 
of this table from the vfcxt succeeding term, and 

Cace the results in another column (B), which may 
) called first-difference colnmn. If we again sub- 
stract each term of this first-diilerence from the sqo- 
' ceeding torm^ we find^ibe result is ftMfa iho 



ber 2 (column C) ; and that toe same mnnber wffl 
ilways recur in that column, which may be called 
the second difference, will appear lo any person who 
takes the trouble to carry on the table a few terms 
further. Now, when once this is admined as a 
known fact, it is quite clear that, provided the first 
term (1) of the table, the first term (3) of the> first* 
differeiaces, and the first term (2) of the second or 
constant difference, are originally given, we can con- 
tinue the table to any extent, merely by simple sd- 
dition: for the series of firat-differences may be 
formed by repeatedly adding the constant difference 
2 to (3) the first number in column B, and we then 
necessarily have the series of odd numbers, 3, 5, 7, 
dec; and again, by successively adding each of these 
to the first number (1) of the table, we produce the 
square numbers.* 

Having thus thrown some light on the theoretical 
part of the question, Mr. Babba^ proceeds to show 
that the mechanical execution of such an engine as 
would produce this series of numbers, is not so far 
removed from that of ordinary machinery as might 
be conceived. He imagines three clocks to be 
placed on the table, side by side, each having only 
one hand, and a thousand divisions instead of twelve 
hours marked on the face ; and every time a string 
is pulled, each strikes on a bell the numbers of the 
divisions to which the hand points. Let it be sup- 
posed that two of the clocks, for the sake of distinc- 
tion called B and C, have some mechanism by which 
the clock C advanc«^ the hand of the clock B one 
division for each stroke it makes oniu own bell ; and 
let the clock B by a similar contrivance advance the 
hand of the clock A one division lor each stroke it 
makes on its own bell. Having set the hand of the 
clock A to the division I, that of B to HI, and that 
of Cto Ilf^pull the string of clock A, which will 
strike one ; pull that of clock B, which will strike 
three, and at the same time, in consequence of the 
mechanism we have referred to above, will advance 
the hand of A three diviMons. Pifll the string of C, 
which will strike two and advance the hand of B 
two divisions, or to division V. Let thi« operation 
be repeated ; A will then strike four ; B will strike 
five, and in so doing will advance the hand of A five 
divisions ; and C will again strike two, at the same 
time advancing the hand of B two divisions. .Again 
puU A, and it wiH strike nine ; B will strike seven, 
and C two. If. now those divisions struck, or poimed 
at by the dock A be attended to and written down, 
it will be found that they produce a series of the 
squares of the natural numbera ; and this will be the 
more evident, if the operation be continued further 
than we have carried it. Such a series could of 
course be extended by this mechanism only so far 
as the three first figures ; but this may be sufircient 
to give some idea of the construction, and was in 
fact, Mr. Babbage states, the point to which the fint 
model of his calculating engine was directed. 

In order to convey some idea of the power of this 
stupendous machine, we may mention the effects 
produced by a small trial engine constructed by the 
inventor, and by which He computed the (ollovring 
table from the lo^'muladr' -|- jr + Al, The figures 
as they were calculated by the machine, were not 
exhibited to the eye as in sliding rules and similar 
instruments, but were actually presented to.it on 
t«»jDpp9aite eidee of the jnecfeine^ thie Muj^b^383, 
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for example, appearing in figures before the person 
employed in co[»ying. The following toble was 
caiculuted by thu engine referred to : — 

41 131 3S3 797 1373 

43 151 421 853 U47 

47 173 461 911 1523 

53 197 583 971 1601 

61 223 647 1033 WS^ 
71 251 593 1097 1763 
83 281 641 1163 1847 
97 313 691 1231 1933 
113 347 743 1301 2021 
While the machine was occupied in calculating 
this table.^a friend of the inventor undertook to write 
down the numbers as they appeared. In consequence 
of the copyist writing quickly, he rather more than 
kept pace with the engine at first, but as soon is Ave 
figures appeared, the machine was at least equal m 
speed to the writer. At another trial, thirty-two 
numbers of the same taWe were calculated m the 
■pace of two minutes and thirty seconds, and as 
these contained eighty-two figures, the engine pro- 
duced thirty-three figures every minute, or more than 
one figure in every two seconds. On a subsequent 
occasion, it produced forty-four figures per minute ; 
and this rate of compuuiion could be maintained 
for any length of time. ,, „ , ,^ i.--. 

It may be proper to add, that Mr. Babbage hafc 
lately suied, that he considered the powers of his 
machine as scarcely at all developed— indeed, that 
the automaton was yet but in its infancy. If such 
be the childhood of this gigantick engine, what may 
we not expect from its raaHirity ? There is a general 
belief thafthis gentleman has received a large par- 
liainentary grant as a reward f^r his invention ; this 
is, however, a vulgar errour. He has superintended 
the construction of the instrument at the expense of 
the government, but he has notdirectly or indirectly 
received the slightest pecuniar}' compensation for 
his services. Brit. Ency. 



ON Trill HUMAN HAIR, 
WITH THE CAUSE OF ORAYNESS IN OLD PERSONS. 

Nothing that Go3 has made can be deemed mi- 
worthy of Investigation. Every object* in nature, 
however simple or minute, presents a germ of bound- 
less knowledge to the thoughtful mind. Hence so 
common, and apparently insignificant a thing as a 
•ingle hair, when carefully examined, offers a wide 
field of observation to the persevering inquirer. 

The naturalist beholds in it the type of all those 
species of hair, which, under dift'erent and most ap- 
propriate modifications, clothe the animal kingdoms. 
In the insect tribes, he observes it under a thousand 
beautiful and ever-varying forms, decorating and de- 
fending catcTpillars, butterflies, and moths. In birds, 
he observes it to assume the form of feathers, which 
not onlv embellish and clothe the animal, but give to 
the wings and tail a most important part of their 
locomotive powers. Again in the mammalia, he 
finds it exhibited in endless but most necessary va- 
rieties. None are without it, not even the whales.* 
And in every case the length, quality, and colour, is 
exactly that which best suits the peculiar wants and 
instinctive habits of the animal. 

♦ Pishes and reptilcB are totally destitute of hair, and crust*- 
eeoue animals have ii only in particular places, a€ in the jomt^ 
Of the feet and tha margin of tba shell, Ac 

Vol.. in ^" 



Leaving these creatures of a day, he turns to im- 
mortal man ; and here the sartie variety, and the 
same design and appropriate conformity of the ob- 
jects to the end, are exhibited. No two heads are 
alike ; and most nations, and indeed nt^ny families, 
have their own peculiar characteristicks in this 
respect. Thus in the European, soft, waving, and 
full, and of a brownish or chesinut colour ; the Mon- 
golian and American, stiff, straight, thin, and black ; 
the South sea islanders, soft, thick, curly, and black; 
the Negro, crisp, frizzled, short, and black. 

The anatomist sees in the structure of a hair, a 
beautiful and economical piece of mechanical con- 
trivance. Taking the human hair for example, he 
observes, first, that as an appendage to the skin, it 
partially participates in its organization. The skm 
is composed of three layers ; the first, or external of 
which, is called the cuticle, or scarf skin, and is 
transparent and abundantly porous ; the second rete 
mvcosum-^ thick mucous cellular membrane, con- 
taining in its cells the colouring matter, which, seeii 
through the cuticle, constitutes the colour of the 
skin ; and the third, or lowest of the series, the 
cutis ;— it is from this that the hair springs. Every 
hair originates in a bulb, seated wiihin the skm, 
which, in one newly pulled, may be seen with the 
naked eye. In its pas^-^ge through the skin, it 
pierces the layers in an o. " lue direction, and thin 
assists in binding them together. Each hair is com- 
posed of two distinct parts, an external tube, and an 
Mitemal pith. The former of these resembles the 
cuticle in its nature and chymical properties ; and 
like it is of a white colour, whatever may be the 
colour of the hair itself. The central portion, or 
pith, is that which gives to the hair its peculiar col- 
our. It is composed of extremely delicate vessels, 
containing a peculiar-coloured fluid. In this respect, 
it exactly resembles the mode in which the skin 
itself is coloured. Indeed, it would appear, that 
the tube of the hair is composed of condensed cut- 
icle ; and the pith, a modification of the rete inu- 

Each hair is accompanied by a nerve and blood 
vessels, from the latter of which the matter for the 
irrowth of new hair is continually deposited. In 
old persons, when the nervous power begins tp 
lose its accustomed energy, the colouring matter of 
the hair ceases to be secreted, and the cellular pith, 
which contained it, shrivels up, and is sometimes 
totally absorbed. The tube oi the hair is then seen 
of a transparent whiteness, and in common language 
a gray head is the result.! , 

To the chymist, a hair offers an interes Ung analy- 
sis. It has been found by Vauquelin, t^^^t b lack 
hair is composed : 1, of a considerable q^^"^ [L^i 
animal matter; 2, a small portion of a ^}^'l^^ 
oil; 3, another oil, of a ^^^^'^^ ^^^'''''i^\f^'^^ 
quantity than the other ; 4, iron-but the form un- 
der which it exists is unknown ; 5 a few particles 
of oxyde of manganese ; 6, phosphate of lime ; 7, 
carbonate of lime, in very small quantity ; 8 silex, 
or flin^ in a large quantity ; 9, lasUy, a considerable 

•^TrthiilJquirCT in Natural Theology, who looks 

t Sadden terrour or griei; bwndea m^nv di»«««J- »f !?,"» JJ 
the skii^w^ll produce the*eame effect. In the ^se of U^n^i^^ 
grief itle supposed that the nenre at ^^;^;^^^''^l^^ 
I paralym, which stops any fiirth* depo««mef taacoiottniiK 

Wattsjr- . - -- ' 
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HUMAN HAIR, MAGNIFIED 209 DIAMETERS, AB SjSBN BY MEANS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

A The coloured hair of a person 25 years of age : a the external tuhe ; b the internal coloured pulp. B The white hah* from • 
person 103 years of age: c tne external tube, now seen to be transparent / d the remains of the internal coloured pith, separated 
from the tube, and almost perished ; e a smaller hair crossing a larger one, to make their transparency more obvious. 



abroad into the wide and instructive field which | 
natural pliilosophy presents, to find objects demon- | 
strative of the design and wisdom of the Creator, 
perhaps nothing is better adapted for his laudable 
purpose than the study of the organization and struc- 
ture of this mimite portioti of the animal frame. He 
admires that infifiite power of combination which, 
from ^.hree primitive colours^ has teinted the hairs of 
millions of diflferent species of living creatures, each 
one with a colour distinct and peculiar to iiself ; the 
individuality of thousands of genenr is thus preserv- 
ed, which, without it, would have been a scene of 
monotonous and inextricable confusion. Thus cap- 
tivated, he looks more closely and from a general 
survey proceeds to a particular examination ; — and 
here new themes for admiration stithulate his indus- 
try. He notices the exquisite adaptation of hair to 
the wants of the creatures — ^the silky hair of the 
mole, ** the quills upon the fretful porcupine," the 
mane of the lion, the wool of the merino and the 
Cachemire sheep— all these he studies, and asks 
himself, " Whence this interesting variety V He 
takes a step further — he observes the diflferonco of 
hairs on different parts of the same body — as, for 
instancf*, those on the mane, fetlocks, and tail of a 
horse ; and he finds in every case that Infinite Wis- 
dom and Infinite Power have been engaged in pro- 
viding diflerent peculiarities for all those contingen- 
cies which would otherwise destroy the happiness 
of tho beings to wiiom they are hqw i seusee ^ 



comfort and protection. He is parliculaily struck 
with the non-conducting power of hair to heat ; for 
it is by this that hair is so admirably adapted for the 
winter clothing of animals. Enveloped in hair, the 
heat of the body is efl'ectually prosen'ed from dissi- 
pation — it is shut in with all thiHl certainty which, in 
the winter season, our furred coats and double blan- 
kets so comfortably demonstrate. 

Again, he is charmed with noticing the flexibility 
of hair : — no way impeding the rootious of those 
animals which it clothes — its strength, by which it 
is cleansed without the slightest fracture — its insen- 
sibility to pain ; for had it been of a very sensitive 
nature, ii must, from its exposed situation, have been 
a source of coutiuual pain to the animal.* 



OP THE VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN RACR 
ON THE FACIAL LINE 

The facial line is the profile form of the human 
head, and in proportion as that comes nearer, or 
goes farther from, a perpendicidar line, that is, in 
proportion as the forehead projects forward, or slants 
backward, and the mouth protrudos, so the various 
tribes are distinguished ; that of the negro being 
most remarkable for ibis kind of formation, and 

• Hair ia of a veg:etative nature, and hence it grows loni? after 
death. Instances are on record, in whioh coffinSi after hajing 
been long buried, have been found full of hair, the growth of iH 
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iherefbre most resembling the construction of the 
biiad of an ap^, 

^Vhen, however, the frontal bone extends beyond 
the line of the face, it seems to give an appearance 
of deformity, and is not often seen, excepting in 
cases of hydrocephalus, with which children are 
sometimes afflicted. 

Those learned anatomists and aootonrists trho 
have directed their attention to the science of com- 
parative anatomy, have probably gone too far in im- 
puting a oertttin construction and form of the head 
to particular tribes of mankind ; at least, when they 
at:ompt to draw any infallible conclusion from the 
capacity and form of the ceref/rum, respecting the 
natural taient, sagacity, or intelligence of a multi- 
tude of persons ; for among those of a single tribe, 
we shall find as great dissimilarity of form and size, 
as between many of different tribes ; and with re- 
spect to features, there sure some Africans who dif- 
fer very little, if any, from Europeans, except in the 
colour of their skin, and whose facial line will be 
found as correct and symmetrical as that of the most 
regularly formed head according to the rules of 
sculpture and piinting. With regard to intelligence 
and talent, all those who have held any commerce 
with the American Indians, mo^tt be convinced of 
the -energy of mind and unsophisticated generosity 
of temper which these ,un cultivated people display 
ill all their intercourses of private and political nego- 
tiations ; in fact, the portrait of Thay Endeneege, 
one of the chiefs of the most warlike nations, ex- 
presses in his countenance the very traits of this 
dispo?uion. 

Hahit^nd climate have their influences on man 
as well as on other animals ; and perhaps to these 
circumstances the varieties in the species are mostly 
to be attribjated ; for there is scarcely a greater dif- 
ference between a raoantatneer of North Britain, 
and a Calmuck Tartar, than there is between that 
mouniaineer and a native of London » However, to 
give a correct idea of the physiological distinction 
that is commonly made between the European and 
the Negro, and other tribes, the following heads are 
subjoined; that of the Negro b'jing in the extreme 
of the variation, that of tlio Euro(K3an in the form of 
the best models. 

That these variations v*f form in th«i features and 
construction of thn humm head sthonid be a criterion 
oti which to found a.iv speculative i^nory respecting 
the mental qualitic.utons, is a subject rather of a 
hypothetical nauire, and to enter luio which would 
require much actual experiment, if we woidd be 
quite correct ani certain of the data from which onr 
de^iuctions should be made. Instances occur of 
great talent and sublime imagination, where appar- 
ent deformity has existed ; and symmetry has not 
aUvays been attended by qualities of high mental 
endowments. What is meant by the facial line^ as 
a distinction, will be best understood by the follow- 
ing outlines of the heads of the different portraits. 
But it must never be forgotten, that the shape of the 
head, and, consequently, the angle of the facial line, 
by many unciviliz jd peopl •, are artificially produced, 
a fact to which neither suflicient attention has been 
paidy nor sufficient weight allowed. 

THE CAUCASIAN VARIETY. 

lathe Caucasian variety are included not only the 
TMrJu, but xamy couainM t^f '-ji^siv, as mtt 4s M 



Europe, the Egyptians, Ahyssinians^ &c. The 
facial line of this variety is commonly beyond the 
perpendicular ; that is, the frontal bone extends 
more prominently than the upper jaw, the cranium is 
large, face small, oval, and straight ; mouth small, 
^nd nose rather aquiline, front teeth of both jaws 
perpend tcnhir, lips rather turned outward, chin Adl 
and roimded. 

TOE MONGOLIAN VARIETY. 

The Calmucks, and most of the Mongolian tribes, 
have round faces and heads, their foreheads falling 
backwards, so as to make an acute angle with the 
chin, which is short; the nose small and fiat; cheek 
bones high ; eyes depressed towards the nose ; thin, 
black, and almost straight eyebrows. This charac- 
ter is most conspicuous in China, and extends to 
the Esquimaux, although they live in regions so 
remote from those of the origiaatl tribes in Central 
Asia. ' 

THE ETHlOnAN VARIETY. 

This class of tae human species have the fa rial 
line generally more receding at the apex than el* .ler 
of the former; the forehead is low, narrow, and 
slanting; the chin recedes; the eyes are promin^^nt; 
all the natives of Africa, south of Egypt, belo\4g to 
this tribe. 

TBS AMBRICAN VARIETY. 

The -fadal Utib of the natioe AmericaQS differs very 
little from that of the Mongolian tribes, the roreh»-a«l 
being low, the eyes deep, and face broad, yet i:ot 
quite so much flattened ; their features are Kr{,er, 
and more distinct and projecting: from this class 
we must exclude the Esquimaux and the people oi 
Nootka sound, who differ very materially. 

THE MALAY VARIETY. 

This class is distinguished by a large moulh, nar- 
row head, the bones of the face large and f rominent, 
nose full and broad towards the apex ; the facial 
line, is for the most part, more inclined than in the 
other varif^ies, and approximating, in so.ne insuiii- 
ces, to that of an ape : no variety, however, diffr-rs 
more than this io^character and appearance. ^ 




CROPILB OF TBS EUROPEAN- ..• 

The distinction in this piofiXe is the^|>er^udiculir 
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line that passes from the chin at a to the frontal bone 
at & at (1 which makes a right angle at a c; but in 
this tonn there is a maximum and minimum ; that 
is, the angle at a is sometimes obtuse, and in some 
instances acute ; but that which is considered the 
best proportion, is when it forms an angle of 80o. 
The Caucasian or Turkish is reckoned in the same 
description as the European. 




THE CALMUCK, ASUTICK, AND AMERICAN. 

In this profile the line a b makes with the line ac 
an angle of about 70^, which gives a remarkable 
prominency to the mouth and lips, because the chin 
recedes ; and, consequently, the whole outline ap- 
pears different from that of the European, and the 
forehead is more depressed than in the former in- 
stance. 




angle with the line a e than in either of the formti 
proiilea, and, consequently, comes nearer the form 
of the ape, or orang ouiang, than either of those 
previously represented ; when the lines a b andae 
make the angle, a b c, less than TO^', the profile will 
be that of an ape, or that which is represented, bj 
the fourth figure, that of the nrang outang which in 




TBS H OTT EX TCr r AND AFRICAN ItACB. 

lu HboM nt«Oy .tho lino « I makes a man tciM 



ORANG OUTANO. 

the lilt's a o and a e makes a very acute angle at h ; 
and the enly approach to the figure of the human 
face I'us in the forehead and eyes ; the former of 
which, by not being so flatted and compressed as 
that of the dog, seems to indicate a species of crea- 
ture above the canine animals, but very far beneath 
the human. 







THE GRXCSAN ASIADXE AND HOTTENTOT VENim 

,In ihhAo in mcvwconyusction of conirested fig^ures, 
the dLfference of ideas relative to beaatv\ is as much 
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at variance as the figures themselves* Iti the pro- 
file of Ariadne, the Grecian beauty, the facial line 
a 6, makes, with the line a < an obtuse angle at a, 
the frontal bone projecting forward, while that of 
tlie Hottentot Venus retires backward ; but whether 
these antique figures^ of the Grecians in the profile, 
are strictly consistent with the lines of beauty, is 
not determined. The Hottentot Venus, which is 
above contrasted with this Grecian beauty, was 
some years since, exhibited in London. 
Phamacea, king of Pontus. Boichaa, king of Mauntania. 




Cesar Auguatus. 



Medusa of Sociclea. 



BOICHAS. 



The head of Boichas, king of Mauritania, is a 
representation of the Ethiopian character, more par- 
ticularly the Moorish. The Moors at one period 
were in possession of Spain and Portugal, but were 
ultiinatcly expelled by the Europeans. The French 
have lately made a settlement on their territory, and 
the Moors seem destined to be still further banished 
from Europe into the heart of the continent of ^frica. 

^ PHARNACBS, KING OF PONTU8. 

Pharnaces was king of that country lying on the 
Euxine, or Black sea. which is now the residence 
of the Ciilmucks, whose general cast of countenance 
the head of Pharnaces much resembles. He was 
subdued by Cesar so quickiyi that in his despatch 
to Rome, giving the senate an account of his suc- 
cess, the con<|ueror deemed three words sufficient ; 
namely, Veni, didij vici; I eame^ I savoy I conquered, 

MEDUSA. 

Medusa was one of the three Gorgons, three cel- 
ebrated sisters. She was the only one of the Gor- 
gons subject lo mortality. This Giecian'beauty was 
remarkable for a line head of hdrofa gold colour; 
and acc«irdiug to fabuUms history, from her having 
profaueJ th.e te.nple of .Minerva, that go Idess, in re- 
venge, tamed her hair into snakes, and all who 
look«^d upon her, into stones. It was fabled that 
PerseuF cut off her hep 1, and as he carried it through 
Africa, the drops of tilood that fell from it became 
sorpenu : froin this allegory also the poets have in- 



rented the Gorgon^ and the astronomers a cmstelLi- 
lion. The head of Medusa is considered as a com- 
plete model of Grecian sculpture, and therefore ex- 
hibits the outline in profile of what that ancient 
people considered to be a perfect form of the human 
face. 

CEfiAR AUGUSTUS. 

Cesar Augustus v;a8 tl)e sef^ond of the twelve 
Roman emperors, and i:ex| after Julius Ces^r was 
murdered in the senate houi<e by Brutus, Cassius, 
and other conspirutors. Augustus was the nephew 
of Julius Ceoar* In the reign uf Augustus the tem- 
ple of Ja.ms was sLut, all the world being at peace ; 
and at ih's p*»r.od Christ, the Saviour of mankind, 
appeared^ or. the earth. Augustus, after he had con- 
quered t!ie (termans and Gauls, sent an ejcpedition 
into Britain. 



From the Knickcrbockor. 

THE RINGLET. 

The Statefiman*8 cabinet was thickly atrown 

With parchmeot Hcrolls — Ainbition*8 implements : 

The hum ofpaaaera-hyt the low, quick note 

Of the rich timcDiece, thefantaatick play 

Of chtickt;Te«i Itgnt athwart the duakf room, 

The pcnuive strain, and tli* sweet aruma 

From his wife's terrace stealing wintihigly— 

Were all unheeded by thi; man of ^mem. 

He might have known tha failure of some aim ^ 

Of more than comtnon import in the plan— 

Too intricately wove — of hie deep schemes; 

For fixed m troubled musing waa his gaxe. 

And neetieasly he scanned each lettered roll, 

Tiit thrusting back, in vcr/petnlancei 

A half-read packet on his escritoir, 

The spriiur4ock of a scicret drawer was touched, 

And tne forgotten nook where, in his youth. 

He had been wont to store the treasures small 

Of every doting wi8h,'8pran£r forth unbid ! 

What mystick token stays his anxious gaze 7 

Whence that warm, glowing flush 7— that mournful amile 7— 

Ay, and the tear'm that world-tutored eye 7 

I^ist, list! — he speaks! — mark well his thoughtful words; 

They may mstruct thee— for men call him ^bsat :— 

" Ringlet of golden hair ! 
How thou dost move my very manhood now ! 

Stirring, in radiance, there, 
As once thou didst above this caie-wora brow. 

** Methinks it cannot be 
That thou art mine ; yet, gazing, dd I fisel 

The spell of Infancy, 
Like distant musick, through my boaom steal 

" Sweet relick of thtit hour ! 
She, who ao fondly jdecked tHoe, day by day, 

As some love-cherished fU>wer, 
From the green earth, for aye, has paaaed away I 

" Oh ! what unoonacioos bfias 
Filled this lone breaat when thou wert floating tme, 

Wooing the breeze's kiss I 
Symbol of early joy, I welcome tbse 1 

** Wonld thnt the sunny hue 
That gilds ihv silken thread ao brightly o'er— 

WouM thnt life*B morning dew 
Might bathe my restless heart for avermois. 

"Unto the spirit- land • 

Could I, in bang's brightfiesa, have been borne- 
Had her fond, trembling band 
From my cold brow this golden ringlet ahom; 

*'Not, then, shouM I thus gize, 
And sigh that time has weakened and made dan 

The charm which ^hop dost raise — 
Bright are the tresses of the cherubim ! 

** T3rpe of ^^* s tranquil spiM g ! 
Thy voice 's rich nad eloquently mild- 

The Teacher*^ echoing :— 
* Become ye Ntf-vC e'on as a IfcttU ehiUf " 
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Map of ihal ieclion of the aty in which ihe fire ocrurred— ihe portioo in blmtk, indiidM 
what ia now the ruin^. 



The history of the world aflTords but few instances, 
of more awful desolation by fire, than that which 
was visited upon tlie city of New York, on the 16th 
and 17ih of December, 1835. Indeed, there arc 
but few example? of any calamities, of whatever na- 
ture, that have provec! more extensive in their effects, 
or more distressing in their cons'Hjuences. The 
destruction of nearl/ seven hundred storehouses of 
the first class, filled with the most valuable goods, 
covering about twenty acres of land, and giving 
employment in their various connexions to several 
thousand persons, is entirely unprecedented in the 
history of the Uuited States, it is not, however, 
upon the individunU tlirectly employed, nor upon the 
lessees or the owners of the buildings, nor upon the 
merchant;), that the chief burden of this calamity 
falls ; but it is the thousands of widows and orphatis, 
who were dependant upon the dividends of their lit- 
tle stock in the insurance companies for their daily 
bread, who are roost afflicted by this unpit3ring de- 
vasution ; and next to ihem the manufacturer in al- 
most every district of the United States, however re- 
mote, is most irrbmediaUy and unfortunately despoiled 



of his earnings. But independent of the affliction of 
private loss, this calamity seriously affects every 
species of business, and every ramification of trade 
in the country : it is the fountain head that has brcn 
so dreadfully ravaged, and the whole nation feels the 
shock. 

New York seems ever to have been signalljr af- 
flicted with conflagrations, and before giving the par- 
ticulars in relation to the present deplorable one, 
perhaps it would not be uninteresting to present ilio 
luUowing historical summary, which we copy from 
the New York Sun : — 

The memorable fire of London, in 1666, desolated 
that city to the extent of 436 square acres, consuming 
400 streets, 1 1 3.000 houses, and 86 churches, but 
nearly two thirds of these buildings being construct- 
ed of wood, and the productions of the arts and mnn- 
ufactures of that period being far inferior in value 
to those of the present age, the actual amount of 
property then destroyed, bore comparatively Htilc 
proportion to that which occupies the same topo- 
graphical space in modem commercial cities. This 
result will also apply to the fires which have hereto- 
fore occurred in New York, the chief of which wf 
shall enumerate. 
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On the Slat 4»f S«))tember, 1776, a fire oecorred 
which consumed the Trinity church, the Lutheran 
church, and nearly one thousand houses ; but these 
were mostly of little value compared to those now 
standing in almost any part of the city, and the 
whole loss was estimated at less than one million of 
dollars. On the 7th of August, 1778, in<3re than 
SOO houses were consumed by ^re ; and no other 
eery destructive conflagration occurred in the city 
until the 9th of December, 1796, when a fire broke 
out in Maiden Lane which burnt between 60 and 70 
houses, about half of which were stores. This viras 
followed, nine days afterwards, by a fire which be- 
gan at 104 Front street and burnt about 40 houses. 
But to show the rapid growth of commerce in this 
city within the last forty years, we need only state 
that these forty houses and their contents were val- 
ued at only $106,700! which is far less than half 
the amount of merchandise consumed during Wed- 
nesday night in several of our principal stores! 
On Jane the 6th,* and again December Idth, 1810, 
there were some heavy fires ; and on May the 19th, 
1811, one commenced at the comer of Duane and 
Chatham streets which destroyed 90 or 100 houses. 
Two otheFs occurred on October the 29th and No- 
rember the 3d, in the same year. In 1813, August 
the 12th, there was a severe fire in Beekman street ; 
and on the 31st of the same month, 21 houses were 
burnt on Dover and Water streets. On December 
the 4th and 5th, 1816, there was a very ruinous tire 
in Water street, the estimated loss from which was 
$200,000. 

In 1817, the principal fires occurred on January 
15th, in Chatham street, and on March 3d, in Broad- 
way and Wall street. Between this period and 
1 828, no very remarkable conflagrations appear to 
be recorded ; but it appears from the report of the 
oliief engineer to the Common Council, tint in 1828 
there were 131 fires, occasioning a supposed loss of 
$680,402, including the Bowery theatre, which was 
burnt on May the 28th of that year. There have 
been several other destructive fires in this city, the 
dates of which we have not at present the means of 
ascertaining, among which was one that occurred 
on the site of the present Fulton market, one which 
destroyed the Park theatre, and another that burnt 
many valuable warehouses in Front and Water 
streets. The destruction of the entire block bound- 
ed hy Vandam, Yarick, and Charlton streets, on the 
4th July, 1831 ; and that which consumed neaily 
ten squares of buildings, with 50 horses, in Green- 
wick* village, in September, 1832, must be yet vivid- 
ly remembered b/ our readers. The smaller class 
of fires, such as more recently occurred in Gold 
street. Spring street, and in twenty other parts of 
.this seemingly fire-devoted ci':y, both time and space 
would fail us in enumerating. But that one which 
was the most destructive of all others, that has oc- 
curred within the recollection of the present gene- 
ration, was the late desolating conflagration in Ann, 
Ftiltofi, and Nassau streets, in which about forty 
buildings, mostly of the first class, worth with their 
contents, more than a million of dollars, were soon 
reduced to smouldering and unsightly ruins. 

But what was even that dreadful event, making 
though it did, a more frightful chasm in the heart of 
New York, than any which had hitherto befallen 
Iier-**what wis evea that when oontrteied with lite 



long and expanded ranges of the destrojidr now- 
spread Ibrth to the dismay of her citizens, and to the 
terrified astonishaient of the strangi r wiihin her 
gates ? It may well be doubted wheth(*r all tlie de- 
struction by fire, which has occurred in the city ^!nce 
its foundation, taken in an arithmeltGal aggregate* 
would greatly exceed, if more than equal, the im- 
mense loss which has been occasioned by iliis one 
calamity. We have attempted the be^t circulation 
of this question which our data could aflord, and we 
are of opinion that all the preceiUng fires in this 
city, of which we have any account, hare destroyed 
only about twenty-three millions of dollars, which 
includes a liberal annual average of loss over and 
above that occasioned by fires of the larger class. 
Tlu3 ONE fire probably cannot be repaired for 
fifteen m llions. 

. On the night preceding this unequalled calamity, 
a fire broke out in Water street, which eventusilly 
destroyed eight houses and other property there to 
the amount of $50,000. Before these flames were 
extinguished, others were seen to ascend in an up- 
per part of the town which proved to he Chrysiie 
street, in the square between Delancy and Riv;u^au>a 
streets, by which 1 1 houses were reduced to ashes, 
and many poor shivering families were driven out 
into the most severely piercing wind that has been 
known in this latitude for many years. So intense, 
indeed, was the cold, that many of the engines were 
rendered inoperative by the freezing of their hose, 
to say nothing of the exhaustion of the firemen. 
These two fires, however, were only gentle preludes 
to the solemn requiem which was soon to be heard 
— mere symphonies to the grand anthem of desola* 
lion. 

At nine o'clock on the night of Wednesday, the 
16th of December, 1835 — ^a date which will long be 
memorable in the history, not only of New York, but 
of the nation of which she forms the first commer- 
cial emporium — piiioke and flames were seen to issue 
from a five-story building in Merchant street, for- 
merly Hanover street, in the vicinity of the Mer- 
chants* Exchange, and in a part of the city the most 
crowded with wholesale warehouses and stores, 
filled with the most costly productions of foreign and 
domestic manufacture. The flames soon leapt forth 
in fury through every aperture, and seized on the 
two adjoining houses for their immediate prey. The 
street being narrow and confined, and a fierce north* 
east wind having arisen with continually-increasing 
force, the flames embraced the opposite houses, 
until the whole triangular block, formed by Wall, 
William and Pearl streets, became one lofty altar of 
waving fires. Taking then the direction of Wall 
street, below Pearl, on tlie one hand, and Pearl 
street, below Wall, on the other, the flames rolled 
on, mocking all human eflbrts to restrain them. 
Advancing thus in two grand divisions, the confla- 
gration, as contrasted with the red masses of build- 
ings which they alternately illuminated and wrapped 
in huge volumes of smoke, conveyed to us lue idea, 
on the elevated position from which we some time 
viewed it, of some fabulous monster of destntction, 
waving its wings over its helpless and devoted prey. 
In Wall street, after destroying the Phopnix build- 
ings, it pursued its way to Water street, Front street, 
and at length as the morning dawned, to South street, 
adjoining the East river. But advancing at ihe 
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same tii^e, through Peail street, on both sides, to- 
wards Uaiiover square, it crossed and speedily de* 
Toured Govemcur laue, Jbnes's iaae, and the whole 
of hTont and Water streets, that lay between Wall 
street and Franklin market. In the meantime, it was 
iuriously extending through Exchange street and 
Exchange place to William street, and tci all the 
buildings in the rear of the Merchants* Exchange. 
I'hjs magnificent and beautiful edifice, the pride of 
our city and country, for the purity and grandeur 
of its architecture, it was hoped would rear its 
dome in the sky, though all around it should be- 
come a scene of desolation ; for there being no flames 
between it and the course of the wind, it seemed 
fortunately secure from any imminent danger. And 
so much confidence was reposed in this, that it was 
selected as the grand depot of the dry goodn and all 
other kinds of merchandise which could be rescued 
from the adjacent streets, and with which its great 
hall was completely piled. Every precaution, too, 
was taken to preserve it, by conveying hose to its 
roof, and by spreading wet blankets along those 
parts of its windows and cornices the most exposed 
to heat. But all proved vain ! At about one o'clock 
in the morning it took fire, and although the flames 
preyed on it but slowly for some time, they at length 
burst forth from its roof and dome, and 

" Weaved « pall of ruin o'er its walls.** 

For full half an hour, the flames arose in pyramidal 
columns from its dome, up to an immense height in 
the troubled sky, and rendered it a most sublime 
though fearful object. But before the unhappy 
penious who had made it the refuge for their pro- 
perty from the terrible enemy that was abroad, could 
again rescue scarcely an article, its dome fell in, 
burying beneath it the beautiful statue of Hamilton, 
80 recently erected to adorn it ! 

After crossing William street, the fire continued in 
the direction of Old Slip, and communicated to seve- 
ral vessels ; their crews, hdwover, were able to sub- 
due it. The eonrse of the fire in the direction of 
* Broad street, was arrested by blowing up the build- 
ings not yet ignited, with gunpowder. The dark 
surface upon the map, indicates the extent of the ru- 
ins. Within that limit, but one building remains 
standing. It will be observed that Broad street was 
not reached, and a considerable portion of the south 
side of Wall street was preserved. The whole is 
included in that trii^ngular section, formed by Broad 
and Wall streets, and the East river. The fire raged 
sixteen hours, and was arrested by the aid of gun- 
powder. The engines were disenabled by the ex- 
treme cold weather. The only public buildings de- 
stroyed, 4Lre the Merchants* Exchange, the Reformed 
Dutch church, and the Franklin market. The post* 
oflUce, and the publishing oflices of several papers, 
irere comprised in the niins. The whole loss is es- 
timated at from ten to fifteen millions of dollars. 
This falls chiefly upon the insurance companies— 
they, however, combined, have not that amount in 
capital. It is presumed, nevertheless, that they will be 
able to iDMt thft whole of their responsibilitiei, through 



the tender mercy of their creditors, and the aid of the 
banks, and of the state and city treasury. To the 
merchants, whose business has been deranged and 
broken up, and are under heavy bonds to the cus* 
ioros, Congress has already taken measures to give 
an extension of time. Through the manifest «yin- 
pathy of the whole country, and its apparent readi- 
ness to sustain the sufl*erers under this awful calami- 
ty, the publick credit of the city will be aostained, 
and business readily restored to its acccsiomed 
channels and pristine character. 



THE OSTRICH. 



It has been thought that aller depositing its eggs 
in the sand, this remarkable bird generally leaves 
them to be hatched by the genial rays of the suib^ 
this is an errour. 

" On s^proaching the nest,.*' says the Rev. S. 
Broadbent, ** we saw the female ostrich sitting upon 
it ; and though she had been disturbed before by 
the Hotteutote, she remained till we were very near, 
and then ran oflT at the report of two guns which were 
fired. The ground was sandy for several miles 
roimd, and covered with thinly seattered bushes. 
There lay a great number of loose ostrich feathers 
about the nest, which appeared to have come off the 
female while sitting; and she had the naked appear- 
ance which domestick fowls have at such times. 

"The eggs were forty -two in number, arrayed with 
apparent exactness, sixteen in the middle of the nest, 
and on these the ostrich was sitting. The remaining 
tw«nty-six were uniformly in a circle, about three 
or four feet from those in the middle. They were 
quite fresh. The Hottentots say the ostrich pro- 
vides them against the hatehing of those in the mid- 
dle, when she would break them, one after another, 
and give them to her young ones for food ; and that 
by the time they are all thus disposed of, the young 
ostrich will be able to go abroad with their mother- 
instinct. The ostrich watched the visiters from a 
sMort distance for an hour. The eggs weighed three 
pounds each, and measured seventeen iuches in cir- 
cumference." 

As no roads are so rough as those that have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as 
those that have just turned saints. 

When dunces call us fools, without proving us 
to be so, our best retort is to prove them to be fools, 
without condescending to call them so. 

Pedantry crams our heads with learned lumber, 
and takes out our brains to make room for it. 



The Knickerbocker: December, 1835. 
Tliis very excellent periodical has reached the conclusion of its 
6th volume. The present number contains an index and a very 
nsat vignette titlepage. The matter of the number before oa 
we think inferiourto many of its predecessors, still, the lact onlf 
leads us to expect something as (kr supcriour in the next. This 
magaaiaeis scientifick, and didactical, philosophical and poeii<^ 
and usually contains about one hundred pages, monthly, of as in- 
tsifstiog ai^ instHMCive ongMal mact^, ss ons can nssonably 
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accordmf to Um common moaning and acceptation of 
the words. Granted. 

Dona St York town/ in Virginia, October 19th, 
1781. cornwallis, 

Thomas Stmonds. 
Done in the trenches before York town, in Vir- 
ginia, October 19th, 1781. 

GfiORoe Washington, 
Le Comte de Rochambeau, 
Le Comte de Bar r as, 

En mon nom & celui du 
Comte de Grasse. 
The success of the siege of York town, it is gen- 
erally understood, decided the revolationary war. 
"The infant Hercules," said Dr. Franklin, <*has 
now strangled the two serpenU,* that attacked him 
in his cradle. All the wodd agree that no expedi* 
tion was ever better planned or better executed.'' 
For the ** great glory and advantage** of the surren- 
der of York, Washington afterwards acknowledged 
himself chiefly indebted to the French alliance. 
And in the proceedings of Congress upon the matter, 
it was amongst other things : *' Resolved, That Con- 
gress cause to be erected at York town a mar- 
ble column, adorned with emblems of the alliance 
between the United States and France, and inscrib- 
eJ with a suscinct narrative of the events of the 
siege, and capitulation." The details of the siege 
the reader will find on page 103, Vol. III. Family 
Magazine. The precise situation of Moore's house 
*s also there exhibited on the map. 



COBIBUSTIBILITV OP A DRUNKARD'S BLOOD. 
On page 245, Vol. II. Family Magazine, we relat- 
ed a fact that a man was taken up dead in the streets 
of Ixmdon, whose brain, on examination, was found 
impregnated with gin. • The gin was perceptible 
both to the sense of taste and smell, and readily 
ignited on the application of flame. It subsequently 
appeared, that the man had drunk a great quantity 
of gin on a wager, which caused his death. 

We often hear people say, ladies particularly, that 
the wine or the punch, or whatever the drug may 
have been, " has got into my head !'* Yet, that re- 
mark is commonly considered a mere figure of 
speech, illustrative of the sudden inspiration which 
they experience on taking a draught of alcohol ; and 
as such, indeed, is perhaps forgotten as a matter of 
no importance. But it is a fact, it seems, long 
known to physiologists, that the frontal sinus of a 
tippler, is the depository of alcohol ; and that nature 
has furnished him with a depot there, which, like 
the camel's extra stomach, accommodates him with 
the desirable stimulus, while he is absent from the 

trough. Although he cannot apply it, as the camel as from' a fixed point, the horrible extravagance that 
♦ ThiltofiieioiBiiisoyiMaDdCMrBWsUk " JTransports tlw rest.'' 



does his store of water, yet, the alcohol is in the i 
rium^ just where it should be, to make an individual 
foolish and unnatural. 

But it appears, that it is not only the delicate 
fibres of the brain, that the poison attacks, but it 
impregnates the blood and insinuates itaelf into 
every artery and vein in the system ; and thus amal- 
gamated, both Liquid D£ath and the Vital PaiK- 
ciPLE circulate throughout the human body! 

This fact is attested by ajecent discovery, made 
by a Mr. Hanson, a student of medicine, at South 
Berwick, Maine. An habitual tippler staggered into 
the office where Mr. Hanson was a student His 
eyes were inflamed, his face swollen and flushed, 
and his lungs sent forth an odour resembling more 
the perfume of a rum-cask than the breath of a hu- 
man being. He had drunk continually for the last 
fortnight ; and within the last five days he had swal- 
lowed two gallons of rum. Mr. Hauson informed 
him that he was in danger of death by spontaneous 
combustion ; and persuaded him to attempt to obvi- 
ate the danger by being bled. A pint of blood being 
drawn, a lighted match was applied to it, and to the 
astonishment of the beholders as well as the votary 
of Bacchus, the blood iinmediately ignited, and con- 
tinued to burn, with a blue flame, for the space of 
twenty ^ve or thirty seconds ! 

Mr, Hanson thus proclsirns the fact : — 

The above experiment, which resulted in a phc' 
nomenon thus brilliant, and which I had never noti- 
ced either by observation or in authors, was not only 
witnessed by myself, and the subject of it who sat 
mute, astounded, and in breathless silence, but by 
several respectable gentlemen, together with a wor- 
thy and respected physician, my tutor, who were 
present, and who, in the subjoined certificate^ vouch 
for the authenticity of the fact I now submit to the 
publick. Jacod C. Haxso.v. 

To the Publick. — We, the undersigned, residents 
of South Berwick, Me., do hereby certify that we 
were present and witnessed the experiment above 
deactibed. Charles Trafto.v, 

John G. Webster, 
John Kennajid. 

As we cannot judge of the motion of the earth, 
by any thing within the earth, but by some radiant 
and celestial point that is boyoiid it, so the wicked, 
by comparing themselve? with the wicked, per- 
ceive not how far they are advanced in their ini- 
quity ; to know precisely what lengths they have 
gone, they must fix their attention on some bright 
and exalted character that is not of them, but above 
them. " When ail move equally," says Paschal, 
''nothing ^eems to move, as in a vessel under sail; 
and when ;<11 ran by common consent into vico» 
none appear to do so. He that stops first, views 
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BOTANY. 



THE FLOWER. 



The flower is an organ composed of several dis- 
tinct parts and venerates and matures the seed, by 
which the plant is enabled to continue its species. 

Flowers are produced from buds, which, like leaf- 
huds, are formed in the axULs of leaves, called brac- 
UdB, These differ commonly from the ordinary 
leaves of the plant, either in size, colour, or form ; 
buf observation and knowledge can alone enable the 
botanist to distinguish in all cases, true bracteae from 
leaves. 

Flotoer-buds consist of an assemblage of rudimen- 
tary leaves surroundmg a central point, which grows 
into an axis, called the Jlower'Stalk, or peduncle ; this 
often grows for some length before any of the leaves 
exp€tna^ or before the bud opens. 

These rudimentary leaves have the power of pto- 
ducing in their axills other buds, with their enclosed 
leaves and axes. 

If these secondary buds are not produced or deveU 
aped, the principal one brings forth one flower only, 
which is always at the end of the flower-stalk be- 
cause the axis does not, naturally, grow longer, a(\er 
the inmost set of leaves, which forms the flower, be- 
gins to expand. Ex.: pseony, tulip, Slc, 

The manner in which the flowers are arranged 
on a plant, according as the various buds are pro- 
duced and expanded, is called the inflorescence^ or 
mode of flowering. 

In order to understand this, the beginner must 
constantly remember, that all regular buds are form- 
ed in the axillae of- leaves, or bracte^e ; and that the 
centre of a hud grows Into an axis or stalk, bearing 
the leaves enclosed in that bud, the innermost of 
which constitute the flower; while other buds giving 
birth to new stalks, leaves, and flowers, may, or may 
not, be produced in tb« ^xilksof the outermost, as 
they are unfolded on the original stalk* 

The principal forms of inflores- 
cence are : — 

When the principal stem of the 
plant produces a flower-bud, and 
then ceases to grow, the flower is 
solitary and terminal; Ex.: pajony, 
and pheasant's-eye, herb Paris, Ac. 

When one flower-bud is produ- 
ced in the axilla of a leaf, and the 
principal stem continues to grow past it, the flower 
is saia to be solitary and axillary : Ex,: yellow pim- 
pernel, &c. 

When all the buds of a newly-formed axis unfold 
into flowers, each havirig a stalk, the inflorescenre 
is called a raceme; £x.: enchanter's-nighlj-hadc, 
water-betony, brookweed, hyacinth. 

If, in the same circumstances, the flowers 
are sessile, or very nearly so, they form a 
spike; Ex.: lavender, corn, saintfoin, agrimo- 
ny, diers' weed, pfanfain, butterfly orchis, 
tnuUein, yellow cotyledon, <fec. 

The principal axis of a spike and its de- 
rivati\ es is called a rachis. 

There are a great variety of spikes, sccord- 
ing as the flowers are alternate or vertieillate, 
on the principal axis, and according as they 
are distant or erowded on iC; if they produce second- 





ary spikes, with a similar arrangement, the princi- 
pal one is said to be compound 

A spike, the sessile floweVs of which are ver)' 
crowded, the principal axis thick and fleshy, and 
enveloped in a large coloured bractea, is called a 
spadix, and this last a spa the ; this is peculiar to the 
arum, calla, dracontium, and many palms. 

When the bractea on the principal stalk 
are close, and overlap one another, or are 
imbricated, with the flowers sessile in their 
axillse, the spike is termed an amentum or 
catkin, and the peduncle is always articu' 
latcd with the main stem of the plant ; Ex.: 
willow, oak, birch, poplar, walnut, beech, 
and many other trees. 

Catkins are generally pendent, or hang down ; the 
spike, in general, is erect. 

When a principal flower-bud produces others 
without lengthening its own, or the principal stalk, a 
head, or capitule is formed. Ex.: scabious, sheep's- 
bit, clover; kidney-vetch. Sic. 

One form of head must be particularly noticed, 
from its being the characteristick of an immense 
tribe of plants called conipositm or often, though im- 
properly, compound fiowers, because the head resem- 
bles a single flower in its appearance. 

In this inflorescence, the top of the flower-stalk 
is swollen out into a sort of cushion, called a recepta- 
cle, on which are crowded a multitude of small ses- 
sile flowers, called florets, which will be explained 
in another place : these are all surrounded by the 
outer bractes composing the bud. which are imbri- 
cated, and form what is called tnoolucrum: Ex.: 
leontodon, daisy, aster, sunflower, thistle, hawkweed, 
artichoke, ^c. 

When the principal axis is but little lengthened 
after the opening of the bud, and 
the other flowers it contained 
have stalks, an umbel is form- 
ed : this is either sitnple or com" 
pound. 

A simple umbel has the stalks 
springing from the same part of 
the principal one, and each bears 
but one flower; Ex.: flowering 
rush, agapanthns, many gerani- 
ums, wild garlick, &c. 

In the compound umbel, the 
stalks of the secondary buds bear 
smaller umbels, into which these 
open. 

The compound umbel is the 
characteristick of a very large 
tribe of plants, hence called Um- 
bellifera, or umbel-bearing; of 
which the carrot, parsnip, celery, parsley, hemlock, 
cortJtnfl'T. &€., are familiar to every one. 

A corymb is a raceme, the Tower 
flowers of which have long stalks, 
and the upper, short ones, so that the 
flowers are nearly on one level ; Ex.: 
star of Bethlehem, lady*s-sniock, com- 
mon hawthorn or may, jrarrow or'mil- 
foil, wildservice-tree, &c. 

AH the foregoing forms of inflorescence are con- 
sidered as modifications of the spike or raceme, ihe 
rachis being undeveloped. , , ^ *_, 

kpasMs is ^ raeeme, the flowwr-tmde^rf w« 
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have, in growing, produced others, and 
consequently, the stalks are braiic'ied ; 
Ex,: oats, and many grasses, cineraria, 
&c., woodrush yucca, and agave, mead- 
owsweet, ^c. 

When the middle branches of a pani- 
cle arc longer than the rest, it is called 
a thyrsus; Ex.: lilack, privet, horse- 
chestnut, ^c. 

A cyme resembles an umbel, in having the flowers 
level at the lop, but the stalks spring from different 
points of the principal one ; Ear.:, elder, oleander, &c. 

There is one variety of the cyme, in which the 
flowers are produced in the axillae of apposite leaves ; 
and, being crowded, they appear to form a whf^l of 
flowers round the principal stem of the plant ; this 
is one characteristick of a large tribe of plants, of 
which the mint, thyme, sage, monarda, deadneltle, 
&c., are well-^ncwu examples. 

In the vine, the racbis, or principal axis of inflor- 
escence, frequently produces no ffower-buds at all, 
but becomes lengthened, and acquires the property 
of turning round any neighbouring body, and thus 
assisting to support 'the plant. 

This false tendril must be carefully distinguished 
from the true one, which is always a prolongation of 
the midrib of a. leaf ; whereas the one in question 
springs from the axilla of a leaf, and thus indicates 
its origin. 

It is this kind of discrimination between the vari- 
ous forms the different organs of plants assume, that 
is so important to the advancement and knowledge 
of botany, and to which the attention of the rational 
student cannot be too frequently called, 

OP BRACTEfi AND THE INVOLUCRUM. 

The leaf, in the axilla of which a flower-bud is 
produced, is called a bractea, as has been already 
mentioned. 

The most remarkable sort of bractea is that called 
a spathe^ which has been already noticed in descri- 
bing the species of inflorescence, termed a spadix. 

Bracteae vary greatly in appearance ; most usually 
they are green and herbaceous, like other leaves; but 
the spathe is eoloured, and so are the four bracteae 
which surKOUpd the true flower, of the hydrangea. 
Common observers take these for the flower itself, 
vhich is small, and escapes observation. 

The spathe, or bractea, of many plants is mem- 
branous, as the narcissus, the wild garlick, flowing 
rush, Slc, 

Th|9 outer set of leaves composing a flower-bud 
' ^e generally alternate, and as the axis grows, they 
open singly on different parts of it ; , these are also 
bracteae, because oth^r fiower-huds are formed in 
their ajti7/<8, as has been explained : but when no 
such secondary buds expand, these bracteae appear 
like .small leaves on the principle flower-stalk, as 
may b^ seen in the snowthistle, corn-marigold, cen- 
taury, oxeye, and many others. / 
. When two or more bracteae, instead of appear- 
ing singly on the principal flower-stalk, are oppo- 
site ,or verticillate, they form an involucrum. 

There is an involucrum at the point where the 
stalks of the tunbel branch out, in many umbellife- 
rous plants, as in tho wild carrot, samphire, water- 
parsnip, 4tc. (See figures of umbel.) 
^ Thi9 kfy biaij^^^ii^niediately b«^ow Uxe^ flowers 



of the wood anemon« afford a g^od example of thid 



organ. 

The head of composite or compound flowers, aj 
they are commonly called, is always surrounded by 
an involucrum of many leaves, which are iwhricaied, 
as has been meotiuoed ; Ex, : dahila, aster, nuiri 
gold, &;c. 

The part of the plant called the artichoke (Cynara 
scolymus) which is eaten, is the base of the. leaves 
of the involucrum and the receptacle of a flower like 
a thistle, of the order Compositae. 

Another remarkable form assumed by bractef , is 
the cupiiles or the cup of the acorn, the fmit of the 
oak, &c. In the filbert the cupule ^jreserves the 
limbs of the separate bracteae distinct, though these 
are united at the base : in the beechnut the bracteae 
form a tough shell nearly enclosing the fruit : the 
berry of the yew is a bractea entirely altered in tex- 
ture, the real fruit being the enclosed seed as it is 
called. 

The tnnef elementary leaves of the flower-bud 
are always whorled, of verticillate ; and constitute, 
when .expanded, what is commonly called the flower : 
as soon as these begin to open, the axis, which has 
hitherto formed the flower-stalk, ceases to grow, and 
the top of the stalk, or part where these leaves are 
joined to it, is called the receptacle. 

There are rarely less than tWo, and commonly 
four whorls or verticils of these inner leaves. 

The flower, properly speaking, consists of two or 
more whorls of elementary leaves, which differ in 
form and appearance from all others, and are called 
sexual apparatus, because, by their means, the seed 
of the plant is formed and matured so as to become 
capable of gniwing : these are commonly surround- 
ed by one or more whorls of leaves differing from 
the inner set, and unlike other leaves, which are 
called ^raZ envelopes, or perianth, but are not es- 
sential to the flower, as will be further explained. 
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SILICON. 
. Although silicon, in combination with oxygen, is 
one of the most abundant substances in nature, so 
much so as to entitle it to be considered the basis oi 
the inorganick, as carbon is of the organick creation, 
it is only very lately that the art of chymistry has 
succeeded in separating it in small quantities, by dif- 
ficult and complicated processes. 

Silicon has been obtained in the form of a solid, 
in a disintegrated state, of a dark-brown colour, and 
without metallick lustre. It does not conduct electri- 
city, and is incombustible either in air or oxygen gas. 
It may be exposed to the strongest heat without fu- 
sing br undergoing any other change. It decompo- 
ses water, and becomes converted into oxyde of sili- 
con, or selix, by union with its oxygen. Although 
much uncertainty still prevails in all experiments 
with this diflicultly-obtained element, there is reason 
to suppose thitt, in the state of oxyde, it is combined 
with its own weight oif oxygen, and that ite equiva- 
lent is 8. 

. 8IUOON AND OXYOfiN. 

Silex enters into the composition of most earthy 
minerals^ and exists in a state of aUnogt p^rfept pu- 
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rity, in the form of colourless rock-crystal or crystals 
of quartz. By heating these substances redhot,and 
throwing them into water^ they may be disintegrated 
and reduced to fine powder by pounding. Sufficient- 
ly pure siiex may also be obtained by calcining com- 
mon flints at a low red heat. They may then be easily 
reduced to powder. In this state they must be mix- 
ed with four times their weight of carbonate of pot- 
ash, and fused in a crucible, by a strong red heat. 
A strong effervescence will take place ; after which 
the heat must be urged till the materials enter into 
complete and quiet fusion. The compound may be 
dissolved, when cold, in water ; and the alkaline so- 
. lution, after filtration, dropped gradually inio diluted 
. sulphurick or muriatick acid. An abundant precipitate 
will subside, which, after pouring off the liquid 
which covers it, must be thoroughly washed till the 
water comes away perfectly tasteless : it must then 
be dried. 

Silex thus obtained is a perfectly white and taste- 
less powder, which feels harsh between the fingers. 
Its specifick gravity is 2.6. It is insoluble in water, 
and is not "acted upon by any acid except the fluorick, 
whose properties will be hereafter described. When 
first prepared, and minutely divided, it is taken up 
by solutions of pure potash or soda, but not by the 
volatile alkali ammOnia. 

Silex, in combination with the fixed alkalis, forms 
The basis of that inestimable product of art, glass. 
When one part of very pure sand is ienited with three 
of carbonate of potash, a compound is formed, which 
is very soluble, and deliquesces (attracts moisture) in 
the air. When these proportions are reversed, and 
three parts of sand and one of carbonate of potash 
are fused together, the product is insoluble in water 
and all the acids except the fluorick, and possesses 
the well-known properties of glass. Its purity de- 
pends upon the purity of the ingredients employed in 
its manufacture. Grden bottle-glass is made of im- 
pure materials ; such as sand, which contains a con- 
siderable proportion of ironj and the- commonest kind 
of soda called kelp. Window-glass is made of pure 
alkali, and sand which is free from iron ; and* for 
plate-glass the utmost care is taken to provide 
both the materials in their purest forms. 

BORON. 

When equal parts of the metal potassium, and 
very pure boracick acid, are heated together in a cop- 
per lube, at a temperature of about 302° Fahrenheit, 
they suddenly become redhot: the metal disappears, 
and, when the product has been ivashed with warm 
water, a greenish-brown or olive-coloured substance 
is obtained, which is borun. 

It is insoluble in water, tasteless, and does not ef- 
fect the colour of blue vegetables. It may be e^ 
posed to the strongest heat in close vessels without 
undergoing any change : but when heated to about 
600° Fahrenheit in th« open air, it.burns vividly, ab- 
sorbs oxygen, and is converted into boracick acid. It 
is a non-conductor of electricity. 

BORON AND OXYQES. 

Boracick Acid. — There is considerable discrepance 
in the results or experiments upon ihe quantity of oxy 
gen which is absorbed by boron during its combustion 
but there is reason to think that 100 grains condense 
266.6 grains of that gas ttrhich Is in the proportion 



of 6 to 16 : so that, supposing the acid to be a coni» 
pound of two equivalents of oxygen, the number for 
boron will be 6, and that for the acid 22. Boracick 
acid may be obtained by dissolving a given weight 
of a salt called Iforax (which is imported from India 
in a rough state under the name of tiitcal) in boiling 
water ; and adding half its weight of sulphurick acio, 
previously diluted with an equal quantity of water. 
Upon evaporation of the solution and cooling, shi* 
ning, scaly crystals will be precipitated, wMch is 
the substance in question. It is also founji native in 
the neighbourhood of volcanoes. 

It is destitute of smell, and possesses very little 
taste. It is sparingly soluble in .water, and the so- 
lution reddens vegetable bhie colours ; and what is 
very singular, it -also reddens the yellow colour of 
turmerick iu the manner of s^alis. It is soluble in 
alcohol, and communicates a beautiful green colour 
to its flame. It fuses when heated, and gives off its 
water of crystallization .to the amount of about 44 
parts in the hundred. It is therefore probable that 
the crystallized acid is composed of 

1 equivalent- acid ... 22 

2 ditto of water . 18 
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THE SENSE OP SIGHT.— Na V. 
DEF^^NCES OP TBE ETB. 

The " loving kindness'* of .the Creator is beauti- 
fully exhibited in the provisions he has made for the 
preservation of life amidst the multifarious dangers 
which hourly threaten it with extinction: To notice 
only a few of the more obvious instances, as they 
float on the surface of his oceanick wisdom, we may 
hold up to admiration the well-compacted strength, 
the wind-like fleetness;' and the ready sagacity, 
which combine to give the lion the supremacy, aliko 
of forests, deserts, and cultivated plains. An im* 
penetrable shell saves the torpid and slow-going tor- 
toise from the crush of the elephant's foot; and, in the 
hour of need, an armature of spines, like threatening 
spears, couching in every direction, preserve by in- 
timidation, the weak and unoffending hedgehog from a 
host of powerful assailants. Upon our heaths the 
furz»-bush stands as a fortress to the gentle Hnnet 
against the pursuit of the rapacious hawk ; and^ in 
tropick lands, the pendant nescs <»f the loxiaand Balti- 
more birds swing from the end of graceful boughs, 
liko the bunches of sour grapes in the fable, to set 
on edge the teeth of the wily serpent, who would 
fain destroy the tender broods, but dares not trust his 
weight to the fragile branches. In our retirad streets, 
when a family of loquacious eparrows squat down to 
discuss their roadside morsels, a lonely fellow, 
chosen from the par^, sits high up on the comer 
of some adjacent spout, as a sentinel, to warn them 
of a coming stone or an advancing cat ; and when 
the plenitude of summor flowers, end the insects 
which make each opening bud a nation, are exhaust- 
ed ;— when the harvest^fields cease to yield their in<«.> 
crease, and the gray mists of coming winief clpthe 
the autuomal eves with sadness, t^ea millions oi the 
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feathefed tribes, borne on strong aerial wings, cross 
!Beas and deserts to seek afar off a warmer sun and 
richer lands. Innumerable genera of beetles — " the 
Creeping things of the earth," — covered with thick 
plates of shelly armour, return hollow sounds, instead 
of sweet morsels, to the eager bills of hungry birds. 
One of these ** armed knights,** called the bombard- 
ier, puffs at his enemies a cloud of poisonous smoke, 
and walks quietly away in the very face of half-sijf- 
focated foes. But to make an end of examples which 
are infinite in number as they are infinite in wisdom, 
we shall only notice the cuttle-fish, which in the 
eyes of ignorance, would appear to be a very help- 
less creature, but is, in reality, as well defended as 
a king by loyal subjects. This inhabitant of the 
waters, the moment he is menaced by any danger, 
discharges a quantity of intensely black fluid, in the 
centre of which he rests, and by which he becomes 
suddenly invisible. This fluid forms the basis of 
Chinese, or, as it is more commonly called, Indian 
ink. 

^ The conservative providences of God are, how- 
ever, no less . evidenced in the preservation of par- 
ticular organs, and little and apparently insignifi- 
cant parts of animals : thus, the heart is preserved 
from rupture by the great strength of its twisted 
fibres, and from external injury by the breast-bone 
and ribs ; the bowels from corrosion by a soft cover- 
ing of mucus ; the teeth from too rapid wear, by 
their enamel ; and the eye from a miiUitnde of dis- 
tressing evils, by various admirable contrivances, 
which it will now be our business to describe. 

1. THE ORBIT OF TB£ ETC 

The first defence of the eye consists in its lodge- 
ment within the walls of a strong bony chamber, 
called the orbit. This cavity is composed wholly 
and in part of seven cin^ilinear bones, severally 
ealled osfraniis, os sphenoidale^ es eikmoides^ osmax- 
iUare, os mala, os unguis, and os palati. 

The edge or rim of the cavity is formed by the os 
frontis, OS maxiHare, and os mal»; and the rest of 
the bones contribute to form the bottom and sides. 
The bottom is perforated by the foramen opticum, an 
angular hole, to give passage to the optick and other 
nerves, bloodvessels, &c. The whole chamber is 
lined by a continuation of the dura mater, a membrane 
which protects the brain. 

The two orbits, in their natural positions, might 
be com^jared to two funnels, placed horirontafly, 
side by side, opening with their mouths outwards. 
In these fastnesses the eyeballs are most effectu- 
ally preserved from external violence. Concussions 
are dispersed in the joinings of the bones, which, 
had the orbit been formed of a single piece, instead 
of seven, might have often suffered fracture from 
their influence. The situation of the orbits in con- 
tributing to the safety of the eyes is also most " ex- 
press and admirable ;" for, be it observed, they stand 
centrally between the projections of the nose, brow, 
and cheek bones, which, in cases of a fall or a blow, 
receive the entire shock. 

2. THE CURTiUfS OP THE EYE. 

It is necessary that the interiour of the socket of 
the eye should be guarded from the intmsion of dust I 
or othor extraneous ^matters. '■ 1^ is ingeniously | 



effected by a curtain-like membrane^ called the tuni 
ca conjunctiva. 




BcctMA of the eje, thowtaf iti iitmtioii In the orbit v 

This ipembrane, which iii also called the adnata^ 
IB an infected prolongation of the skin of the eye- 
lids. Be(bre, however, we proceed to describe it, 
the reader will please to examine closely the follow- 
ing diagram, by which he will acquire a clearer idea 
than wc^s can convey of its form and situation, and, 
consequently, be better able to understand the re- 
marks that follow. Let a represent the eyeball, and bb 
the upper and lower lids. Now it is jdainly manifest 




that some additional contrivance is wanting to pre- 
vent dust or other bodies working their way through 
passages at e e, between the ball and the lid, into 
the socket of the eye, where their presence would 
excite insufferable and incurable pains. To meet 
this exigency, we find that the common skin of the 
eyelids d d, after covering their respective edges, 
goes inwards a little way between the lid and the 
ball, and then turning backwards, is reflected over 
the surface o{ the cornea, where, to prevent the ob- 
struction of vision that wbiiffl otherwise follow, it 
becomes perfectly transparent. We think thnt no 
part of our marvellous bodies exhibits a more pleasing 
instance of the economy, wisdom, and tenderness of 
the Creator. The economy of this arrangement is 
evidenced in the circumstance of no new organ hav- 
ing been created for the purpose — it is an adaption 
of the skin of the eyelids. Its wisdom is shown in 
the simplicity of its design, in the unerring truth 
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with which its functioBS are peTfonned, and Uk the 
singular circumstance that the difficulty ef the case 
had to be overcome by one <^ greater magnitude— 
that of passing the slun of the eyebrows across the 
Tery pupil. But God, whose *< understanding is in- 
finite," with a majesty wliich is heightened rather 
than diminished by the littleness of the objects, steers 
the course between pain, on the one hand, and blind- 
ness on the other, by making the membrane, where it 
covers the pupU, ^ transparent" And the tenderness 
of his care is shown in tlie fact, that without this little 
but difficult contrivance, we could not long have used 
our eyes ; but with it we can live our threescore 
years and ten without annoyance, even from the 
smoke and dust of the city. 

3. THE ETBLTOS. 

These are composed of the common integuments, 
with a cartilaginous marsin to give them sbipe, and 
muscular fibres to give uem motion. The cartilage 
which forms the margin of the lids is called the tar^ 
fuSf and, like all the parts of the eye, is an exquisite 
piece of mechanism. It lies like a hoop on their 
edges, and, from its stiffiiess, keeps them of a circu- 
lar figure, so that they close neatly over the eye, and 
meet with the most perfect accuracy. 

The ,upper eyelid only is moved for the admission 
of light to the eye ; it is raised, or in common lan- 
guage, " the eye is opened," by a muscle called the le- 
vatarpalpebrm. In " shuttmg the eye," the closure of 
thd lids is effected by a muscle called arhicularis 
palpebrarym^ which acts with gteaX power on both 
eyelids. 

Immediately within the edges of the eyelids, be- 
neath the surface, a number of beautiful little glands 
are embedded, called the meibomean glands^ and from 
these, about twenty or thirty ducts, or pipes, open 
upon the edge of each eyelid. In the glands a white 
greasy matter is secreted from the bl<M)d, and slow- 
ly poured by the ducts upon the edge of the lids, 
which they defend from being inflam^ by the tears, 
and assist also in striking them together during 
sleep. It is this matter in a dried state which we 
pick from the inner comers of the eyes, on arising 
in the morning. 

Upon the outer edge of the eyelids, fringes of 
hairs called the lashes, defend the eye from insects, 
and are of constant use in mitigating the ** too 
fierce impression" of the sun's light. 

4. THE SECRETiON AND DISTRIBDTION OF TEARS. 

Tears, which equally express our joys, sorrows, 
pity, and affections, flow more constandy than we 
are accustomed to consider. Like spoiled children 
we may literally be said to be "always cr3ring;" 
for, whether asleep or awake, the brilliant tears pur- 
sue their crjrstal course in a perpetual stream over 
the eyeball, moistening its surface, and washing 
away its imnurities. This, as a d^ensive provision, 
as xbaX which we have now chiefljr to coiuider. 

5. TBB LAOHBTMAL GLAND. 

The laduymal gland is a small spongy body, of a 
flattened form, seated in the hollow of the bone in 
the upper and outer part of the orbit, just beneath 
the outer end of the Inrow. Its office is to secrete 
the fluid of the tears from the blood, and to discharge 
it over the surface of the eyeball. This it performs bf 



means of a number (^little pipes or ducts, which pro* 
ceed from it, and open upon the inner surface of the up- 
per eyelid. We have already described, at Seetioii 




TiM mlldfl Mpantad, and viewed from behind: a, Uie wen 
gknd ; bf Uie dncts from ditto; c, the mouths of these duett; h, um 
puneta laehrjmsUa : $, the meibomean glands, described In Bectioa a 

2. the contrivance by which particles of dust, &c. 
are kept from the inner chamber of the eye ; but we 
have now to explain the use of tears in cleansing the 
surface of the eyeball, from similar impurities. When 
motes rest upon the eyeball, they are, by " winking," 
immediately wiped off into the channel of the lower 
lid, when the exquisite sensibility of the membrane 
by which it is Uned, excites the lachrymal gland to 
a copious discharge of tear water ; the eye is suf- 
fused, and the offending atoms floated to the inner 
angle of the lids, and discharged. But here the 
remedy threatens to become a disease, and an ap- 
paratus is wanted for draining off the superfluous 
water, which, if it were left, would dazzle tne sight, 
inflame the lids, and cause ^e lashes to rot at their 
roots, and fall. This would at once have made 
man a ^[liserable creature, and therefore God, who, 
as Paley remarks, has made no organ to irritate or 
give pam, but all for pleasure and convenience, has, 
in thiis instance, made a beautiful provision for the 
defence of the eye in the creation of — 

&• THE PUNCTA LAGHRTMALIA, AND TBI LAGBSTlfAL 
SACK AND DUCT. 




Th« QjreBds vkmtd ftan beibre ; a, the eaaiBeiik iMhnrBiilM, k 
th« laehrymal nek. 



The puneta lachrymalia are two small holes, 
placed at the inner angle of the eyelids, formiiig the 
mouths of a double canal (canalicula lachiymate^' 
or duct for draining off the tears torn the eye into 
the nose. 

The lachrymal sack is a bag of an oval shape, fixed 
to the end of tho doQhie cani^ and lies in a dtpM- 
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a(m of the note bones. It terminates in a tube, 
called the dact, which passes through a hole made 
for ii in the nose-bones, and opens into the nostril. 
The manner in which this apparatus acts, is as fol- 
lows :--^ear-water, jDn its discharge from the la- 
chrymal gland, at the upper and outer part of the 
front of the eyeball, descends by gravity, and is con- 
tinually spread in greater or less (quantities oyer its 
face, washing away impurities, anfl preserving its 
brilliancy ; it is then collected in the inner angle of 
the eye, and absorbed by capillary attraction into the 
puncta lachrymalia, the tube from which immedi- 
ately discharge it into the Iachr3rmal bag and duct, 
which, together, act like a syphon, and empty it into 
the nostril, where the constant passage of warm air 
causes its speedy evaporation. 

We have only now to notice, in connexion with 
the tears, a contrivance of great beauty for ensuring 
their discharge during sleep, when the lids closely 
embrace the eyeball. In our description of the 
structure of the lids, we mentioned that their edges 
were kept of their proper circular, form by a cartila- 
ginous lM>op, called the tarsus. Now it is found, on 
a closure of the lids, that the edges of the tarsus in- 
cline inwards, so that the lids touch each other only 
on the front edges, and leave behind them a triangu- 
lar gutter thus : — in which the tears run 
/^ as smoothly as water in a conduit-pipe, to 

^^H the puncta lachramalia. Without this as- 
^H sistance, " nature's sweet restorer, bahny 
^ sleep," could only have been enjoyed with 
the daily penalty of sore eyes. Can anything speak 
more strongly of Him who has said, '* that his good- 
ness is over jJl his creatures ?" "^ 

7. THE ETER^OWS. 

The last defence which we shall notice is the 
brow. Man, the child of disobedience, daily suffers 
ii'^der a judgment in which, however, much of mer- 
cy mingles. He is the victim of fatigue, and in the 
sweat of his brow he eats his bread. When labour 
exhausts and inflames the system, the forehead and 
temples usually perspire in great quantities, and on 
such occasions the eyes would have been in danger 
of irritation from the entrance of the " briny drops," 
had not the brows stood, as they do, immediately 
over them. The perspiration is caught in its descent, 
and held among the hairs of the brows, till it either 
evaporates, or is wiped away. Persons used to a 
town residence, or a temperate climate, can hardly 
conceive how useful the brows are in this respect, 
to the husbandman and the slave. 



ANTIPATHT OP THE RATTLESNAKE TO WHITE-ASH. 

A writer in Silliman's Scientifick Journal gives 
an account of an interesting experiment made upon 
the body of a large rattlesnake, a few years since, 
in the northern part of the state of Ohio. The ex- 
periment which we are about to relate was made 
about thirty years ago by Judge Woodruff, in order 
to test the accuracy of a prevailing notion among 
the people, that the leaves of the white-ash were 
idgUy offensive to the rattlesnake, and that this 
horrible reptile was never found on land where the 
white-ash grows. It is the uniform practice among 
the hunters who traverse forests in the summer, to 
■toff their boots and shoea and pockets with white- 



ash leaves, for the purpose of securing themBelvet 
against the bite of the rattlesnake $ audit is said 
that no person was ever bitten who had resorted to 
this precaution; 

The accounts given by Judge Woodruff mentioa 
that he was one of a small party who went to the 
Mahoning river for the purpote of hunting deer. 
The party took their station on an elevated spot iSf* 
teen or twenty yards from the water's edge. Here 
the men watched for their wi^ed-for game about an 
hour ; but instead of a harmless and beautiful deer, 
ihej saw a large rattlesnake which had crawled oat 
from among the rocks beneath them, and was slowlv 
making his way across a narrow smooth sand beacn 
towards the river. Upon hearing the voices of the 
men, the snake halted and lay stretched out with 
his head near the water. It was now determined to 
try the vs[hite-ash leaves. Accordingly search was 
made, and a small white-ash sappling, eight or ten 
feet long, was procured, and with a view to make 
the experiment more satisfactory, another sappling 
of sugar-maple was cut. In order to prevent the 
snake's retreat to his den, the judge approached 
him in the rear, and when he had advanced within 
almost eight feet of him^ the snake coiled up his 
body, elevated his head several inches, brandishing 
his tongue, and thus signified his readiness for battle. 

The judge then presented his white-ash wand, 
placing the leaves upon the body of the snake. The 
snake instantly dropped his head upon the ground, 
unfolded his coil, rolled over on his back, twitched 
and twisted his whole body in every form but that of 
a coil, and gave signs of being in great agony. Th9 
white-ash was then laid by, upon which the snake 
immediately placed himself in a coil, and assumed 
the attitude of defence as before. The sugar maple 
stick was next used. The snake darted forward in 
a twinkling, thrust his head into the leaves " with all 
the malice of the under fiends," and the next mo- 
ment coiled and lanced again, darting his whole 
length with the swiftness of an arrow. "After repeat- 
ing this several times,** says die judge, '* I changed his 
fare, and presented him with the white-ash. He 
immediately doused his peak, stretched himself on 
his back, and writhed his body in the same manner 
as on the first application. It was then proposed 
to try what effect might be produced upon his tem- 
per and courage by a little flogging with the white- 
ash. This was administered ; but instead of rous- 
ing him to resentment, proved only to increase his 
troubles. As the flogging grew more severe, the 
snake frequently stuck his head into the sand as isr 
as he could thrust it, seemed desirous to bore his 
way into the earth, and rid himself of his unwelcome 
visiters. Being now convinced that the experiment 
was a satisfactory one, and fairly conducted on both 
sides, we deemea it ungenerous to tdie his life after 
he had contributed so much to gratify our curiosity » 
and so took our leave of the rattlesnake, with feel- 
ings at least as friendly as those with which was 
commenced our acquaintance with him, and left him 
to return at leisure to his den." 

Evils in the journey of life, are like the hills which 
alarm travellers upon their road ; they both appear 
great at a distance, but when we apprpach them we 
find that they are far less insurmountable than we 
had conceived. 
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THE CHAMELEON. 



The chameleon is an animal of the lizard species, 
about -which so many stories have been told, and 
80 much cariosity excited, that no apology need to 
be offered for the description here given. It is a 
native of various countries, particularly in the warm 
climates ; and many of them are found about Smyrna, 
and other parts of Turkey. Its head is larger than 
the common lizard ; and its back is shaped very simi- 
lar to that of a pig. It has four feet, which are divi- 
ded into claws resembling those of a parrot ; and it 
hais a long flattish tail, of which it makes great use 
in climbing, for thereby it will hang to the branches 
of a tree, as well as by its feet, and draw up its body 
to a resting place. Its tongue is three or four inches 
long, of a whitish grisly substance^ round as far as 
the tip, which is hollow, and shaped like the end of 
a pestle, somewhat like the proboscis of an elephant. 
The tongue is contained in a sort of sheath, joined 
to the throat, from which the animal can dart it with 
extraordinary quickness upon flics that come in its 
way, or other small insects, on which it undoubtedly 
feeds, and not on the air, as some fictitious romances 
have stated. In order to retain those flies, the tongue 
of the chameleon is supplied from its throat with 
a viscous or glutinous matter, which exudes from 
the tip, and secures the victim, which it then draws 
into its mouth. However, these animals can live a 
long time without taking any visible sustenance, and 
firom this circumstance has probably risen the errour 
of supposing that they live on the air alone : the fact 
is, that the lungs of the chameleon, reaching almost 
the whole length of its body, are so formed that it 
can draw in so much air as from a thin and lank ap- 
pearance to seem full and gross. Its lungs are di- 
vided into two lobes, placed on each side of its body : 
they are of a thin membraneous substance, ML of 



small veins, and therefore capable of expansion by 
a quantity of air ; but being let out, they shrink, be- 
come flaccid, and the animal again appears lean and 
cadaverous. The head is immoveable, except as it 
turns with the body ; but to recompense for that de- 
fect, it possesses fine eyes, about the size of a pea, 
which it can move in a peculiar manner, with dif- 
ferent motions, the one backwards, the other for- 
wards one upwards, the other downwards ; or Gx one 
of them on any object, while the other moves in 
pursuit of some other : so that its eyes are quit^ in- 
dependent of each other, and capable of all the evolu- 
tions that can be imagined. The eye is formed with 
concentnck circles, one within another, the innermost 
having an aperture about as large as the head of a 
pin, through which the light enters, and eflfects the 
power of vision. The animal does not appear to 
have any ears, but it has two small openings in the 
head, which serve for nostrils. 

The most astonishing quality of the chameleon is 
the faculty of changing its colour, and assuming those 
of the objects near which it is placed. The usual 
colour of those observed about Smyrna is green, 
darker on the back, and lighter beneath, inclining 
to yellow, with spots sometimes reddish, sometimes 
whitish. There are many of them to be seen among 
stones, and on the earth, of a grayish colour, like the 
stones and moss among which they breed ; but on 
being handled, or removed to other places, they have 
not always appeared to take the colour of that upon 
which they have been placed ; and naturalists differ 
in their opinions, as to the reason or manner of the 
chameleon's changing its colours. Some maintain 
it is done by suffiision, others by reflation ; and 
some think it is by the difl!erent disposition of the 
skin, which gives a modification to the rays of liglo. 
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An ingmiioiis trayelleTy who tri«d MTen) ezperi- 
nrnitt on this aninialy after relating their effects, says : 
« This we constantly experienced, that being placed 
vpon green, the animal became of the same colour ; 
and beinff removed and put upon darii earth, it would 
Msume that colour also. And what is equally sur- 
|Hrising, in one hour it seemed to be a skin, and the 
next hour it would appear fat, plump, and fleshy." 
Nature, we see, has given to all animals the powers 
and organs necessary to procure subsistence ; and 
this chuige of colour may tend to deceive such in- 
sects as constitute its food, and which would not 
settle near enough to be caught, if they were not 
deluded by mistaking it, for a part of the substance 
on which they were accustomed to alight ; for it 
seems to have no means of catching them until they 
within reach of its tongue. 




% WHITE SHARK. 

(Carchariai Vulgarii.) 
An shadu are a solitary, rapacious, bloodthirsty 
•pedes of animal, carrying slaughter and certain de- 1 



stmction wherever they go. They are, as respecte 
their own element, precisely what the Bengal tigef 
is in India — the most insidious and cruel, of all the 
inhabitants of the great deep. Of all others, the 
white shark is the most terrifick, and therefore regard- 
ed Inr mariners with peculiar dread. 

White sharks cannot be said to be very common 
on this coast ; vessels, in approaching the land, oc- 
casionally discover one of these huge devonrers, 
gently §^ding through the water, in the wake of the 
rudder. 

Usually the colour is a lightish, hence its 
name, though it is by no means always of dial 
shade. On the back, as with nearly all fishes, the 
skin is quite dark ; the tail has three lobes ; teeth 
exceedingly numerous— end the body, when fuUy 
grown, from twenty to thirty feei long. In tromcal 
climates, however, it attains it greatest size. Foe- 
sile teeth of a shark, to which family, the one under 
consideration belongs, are found at Malta, measo- 
ring four and a half inches from the point to the base, 
and six inches from the point to the angle. AU the 
fossile bones of the antediluvian races, which have 
been discovered, show that the primitive animals 
were of far greater magnitude than those of the pre- 
sent time. Perhaps there is no subject of deeper in- 
terest to the naturalist, than this curious iact, sustain- 
ed by the exhibition of entire skeletons, in the cabi- 
nets of this country and Europe. * These prove con- 
clusively, that those which preceded the present 
occupants of the soil, were truly ^igantick. The 
perfect bones of a lizard, sixty feet m length ; — the 
teeth, sculls, and vertebrs of the mastodon, as well 
as some others, will ever remain objects of wonder 
and astonishment Were those moving mountains 
of flesh, proportioned to the products of Uie earth ? 
and if so, and they were permitted to roam over the 
globe, what physical clumge in the constitution of 
the world, rendered it necessary to drive /Butire spe- 
cies utterly from existence, by a sudden and terrible 
desolation? After the deluge, the animals which 
were distributed over the continent of Asia» seem to 
have been diminished in form, and though, in pro- 
cess oi time, exceedingly numerous, the aggregate, 
apparently, is better proportioned to the amount of 
sustenance, yielded by Uie soil. 

How these observations will apply to the water, 
we are not prepared to say. The whale is proba- 
bly as large as the primitive whales, but those ani- 
mals which were certainly on the dry land once, 
corresponding in bulk and power to those in the 
ocean, no longer have a being. 

But to return ; — the white shark, in his wide, di- 
latable jaws, has six rows of sharp, triangular teeth, 
which can be raised or depressed by appropriate 
muscles at pleasure. Its velocity is such, that no- 
thing seems to be able to escape, and its greediness 
is never to be satisfied. By one gripe of the jaws, 
they can cut a man in two. A redhot cannon-ball 
is sometimes lowered over the side to one of these 
disagreeable followers of a ship, which the seaman 
has the satisfaction of seeing the shark receive, into 
his yawning throat. 

At the pearl-fisheries of South America, where 
white sharks are numerous, visiting the mighty cav- 
erns in the rocks, the water being so clear, that a 
small object may be seen at a considerable distance, 
the divers, famiUar widi the character of the ^len 
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gHe, in ili«ir dMcc a h i tat Oa oyvtar, note obliged to 
fo aiiDod, ia self defence. For this purpose, some 
esny « long shsxp knife. As the shsrk's mouth is 
placed somewhat under the head, he endeavours to 
set over his intended victim, and if he discovers no 
disposition in the Indian to move, gently setdes 
down over him^ with Ma homble mooSi widely ex- 
tended. With the coolness of a philosopher, the in- 
sumthe is near enoueh to be reached, the diver 
plunges the knife into his vitals. A very ingenioos 
mode, which is practised, says a writer, from whom 
these observations have been prineipaUy extracted, 
is for the ifiver to cany down with him four or &9n 
hard-wood sticks,, about two feet long, shaipened at 
both ends. In case he is likely to be disturbed in 
his search for the 03rster, by the visit of this king of 
sharks, he thmsts one of the sticks between nis 
jaws, as he is in the act of closing them. This 
props them asunder, and the forpe with which they 
9ie brought to aet on the stick, securely pins both 
ends into the bones — and away he goes without the 
possibiii^ of a remedy. Instances have been known 
of an IncUan, who was so sharply set upon, that he 
gave away three stidu ia successioa, hJhn quitting 
his dangerous post. 

At the Marquesas islands, where this shark 
abounds, the natives swim in the midst of them quite 
fearlessly ; and the only reason why more of uiem 
are not devoured, must be the peculiar ease with 
which they are siipfiiied with la^ fish. Whenev- 
er, however, a native is so unhappy as to be caught 
by one of them, his associates never exert them- 
selves in the least, to extricate him, because it is a 
eomnnon matter of belief there, that sharks never 
seize any but the wicked^— or transgressors of law, 
and therefore the man deserves to die. 

A gentleman of our acquaintance informed us that 
he saw a young girl swimmins from a Boston vessel, 
waiting to receive ' a cargo of sandal wood, with a 
heavy bar of iron on her shoulder, which she had 
oentrived to steal from the deck: She swam under 
water a considerable distance, before coming iqp for 
breath, but the moment she was seen the boats put 
off, with the expectation Of recovering the bar. 

Just as the boats were so near that she was fear- 
ful of being struck with an oar, which was raised by 
a man in the bow, she plunged a second time-*-the 
boats pursued the track, but as she came up to the 
surface, still holding the iron, a " mighty wUte shark 
swallowed her at one effort ; — the velocity towards 
his object being so great, that as he rolled upward, 
the girl was driven down his throat." 

He also saw a shark seize a man by the leg, just 
below the knee, who at the instant, being just ashore, 
grasped a projecting stone <m the beach. The 
shark drew wiUi all its might, but the man held on, 
screaming most piteously for aid, but, although ma- 
ny of his comrades were near, no one came to his as- 
sistance. His leg was dreadfully lacerated, and the 
bone crushed : — ^in that condition he was exhausted 
by the loss of blood, and the shark gained its object. 
West India negroes sometimes show 9 fesrless 
dexterity in diving in smong these sharks, withkeen 
knives, purposely for the ^easure of butchering them. 
On the coast of California, |he Indians occasionally 
sustain extraordinary combats with the same spe- 
cies, for the amusement of European spectators. 
Notwithstanding the feroci^, and apparently in- 



satiable appetite of die while fthsrk, it is said diey 
will not touch a fowl having the foathers <m« 

In the history of BarWoes, and in the relations 
of vo^pagers to the South sea islands, all that is 
shocung in the history of this creature may be found. 

hi the records <tf iix, a seaport of France, in Um 
Mediterranean sea, is the account of a shsrk, taken 
by the fishennen, twen^<*two feet long, in whose 
stomach, among other undigested remains, was the 
headless body of a man, encased in complete 
armour. 

A Mend has sent ns the foUowing note— for As 
troth <^ which he is ready to pledge his reputstlon;— 

" Some years aflo, a you^g gentleman going pa^ 
senger to the island of Jamaica, when near the port 
of destination, was drowned. A shiNt time after, 
the uncle of the gentleman was on board a vessel in - 
thai region, the crew of which caught a large shark. 
On opening him, a commcm practice of sailors, in 
the stomach they found, amon£ other things, a gold 
watch, chain and seals, which being examined, yret^ 
at once recognised by the uncle as the very same 
he had given his nephew, at the time of sailing." 

The esophagus of this despot of the sea, is so ciqwi- 
dous, that a full-sized man can readily be taken 
down whole. We possess, in a coUection, the dried 
jaws, which opened, like the clasp of a pnrae, will 
admit the shoulders of an adult person. This fact, 
of dM width and extensibilitv of the throat, haM 
given rise to an opinion that this wae the fish that 
swallowed Jonah. 

^ But we neither believe, nor infer from the declara- 
tion in the Sacred narrative, any such ridiculous 
supposition. The words are these, viz. : — ** Now 
the Lord prepared a great fish to swallow up Jo- 
nah." Such is the anatomicid stmcture of the teeth, 
in all the larger varieties of shark, with which 
naturalists are conversant, that nothing can be very 
conveniently extracted from the stomach, through 
the esophagus, which has once been admitted there. 

Like the entrance of a mousetrap, there is a free 
admission, but no possible retreat. This mechan- 
ism is particularly necessary in the economy of the 
shark—- obliged by the law of its nature to subsist 
on living animals, which, were it not for die singu- 
lar provision of pointing all the teeth backward, and 
the prickly s]Hnes in the gullet, directed the same 
wi^ would escape almost as soon as swallowed. 

The same mechanical arrangement is noticeable 
in the throats of all the serpents : the teeth are not 
for mastication, but solely for holding and prevent* 
ing the escape of the-prey. We therefore place inn 
plicit confidence in. the biblical account, that God 
created a fish, expressly to accomjplish Uie miracle 
of swallowing, ana subsequmtly ejecting the undu- 
tiful prophet upon the dry land. 

PHny's close observation may be inferred, from a 
statemoit he makes, that the shark turns on its back 
to bite unless it seules over the object — an obser- 
vation corroborated by succeeding writers. 

The tail being a powerfol organ of destruction, ss 
soon as the animal is drawn on the deck of a ves- ^ 
sel, the seamen usually cut it off immediately, with 
an axe. 

When the skin is nicely manufactured, a kind of 
leather is made, caUed shagreen^ used in covering 
mathematical and surgical instrument cases. 

Amich's Hist of FWns oTMsm. 
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RAHBUNGfl m WINTEaL-4f o. IL 
Haying in my preliminaiy.nombery hintad my par- 
tialities to the reader in relation to the method of 
trayelling, I shall now proceed in my ramblinga. — 
Leet ho should anticipate too much, howeyer, it may 
be well to remark at the outset, that my trayels 
haye been confined to a limited section of comitry, 
and indeed haye been yery desultory and inune- 
ihodical. It is for that reason that I haye adopted 
the term ranU^Ung^ which signifies straying, jaunt- 
ing, gadding, and sometimes rummaging. I do not 
intend he shall infer, howeyer, that travels are any 
the less interesting or adyenturesome for being 
ramhUngs. 

The reader nmst suppose the rambler dropped 
down at BufUo. I cast my eye about the magicsl 
place for a few moments, and stepped into one of 
the hotels. After deliberately hanging my oyer- 
coat against the wall, I partook of a cup of coffee 
and a French roll, for which the landlord modestly 
took from me fifty cents. A negro was polite enough 
to assist on my oyercoat, and charged for that act 
of supererogation, precisely twelye cents and a half. 
As I passed out, I was pursued by about a dozen 
negroes and bojrs, who completely surrounded me, 
erying out incessantly : " Carry your yalise, sir t" 
** Carry jtnax yalise, sir ?" Fortunately escaping from 
the jHrecincts of the public hotel, I rambled up 
Main street in search of a stage ofiice. Precisely 
two hours after I was dropped down at Buffalo four 
horses were dragging a dark stage containing an 
elderly gentleman with a buxom daughter, and my- 
self, through mud, six inches deep, in the direction 
of Cattaraugus woods. I was not fayourably im- 
pressed in relation to the comforts appertaining to 
Buffalo, although I was astonished at the magnitude 
of its business, the stir and hum of its industry, and 
the uniyersal enterprise and energy of the place. — 
The town, howeyer, like a burly young lady, has 
oyidently grown too fast for its drawing-strings. It 
is unfinished, unsettled, confused— hk) is the society. 
The passion for money is too strong — ^it is the root 
of the manifold eyils of the pla6e. 

The road from Buffalo to Fredonia, with the ex- 
ception of that through the Black swamp, in the 
northwestern part of Ohio, is perhaps the most hor- 
rible stage road in the United States. It leads 
along the border of lake Ene, lArongh swamps, 
woods, and lowgrounds. In the course of the eyen- 
ing we passed through an Indian settlement, near 
or upon Cattaraugus creek. We discoyered the set^ 
tlementby the glimmering and scattered lights of 
the cabins amongst the forest, trees. About midnight 
I was set down at Kensington, a yillage consisting 
of a tayem-house, and cider-mill, and about forty 
nulos ficom Bttffida We were fifteen homn on the 



road, and endured, many upsets, tunKmrs and torn* 
oyers, and^ were frequently under the necessity of 
prying the stage out of the mud with rails. Had it 
not been for the singing propensities of our fair Ohian 
passenger, we should haye had nothing to soften the 
asperities of our way, or aUeyiate-the distresses oi- 
such a journey. She had been recently conyerted 
to the Methodist faith, and her father was an elder 
in that church. Hence, it may be inferred, she 
was not wanting in zeal and str^igth of yoice, and 
accompanied by her father yirith his deep base, the 
effect in that dark and uneasy stage, and on that 
terrible road, was, indeed, not bad. Methinks I 
eyen now, hear those stage curtains rent and rend- 
ing to tatters, by the swelling of those powerful 
yoices ! 

From Kensington to Forestyille, three miles, I pro- 
cured a ride in a one-horse wagon. The mud on this 
piece of road was not so deep— it did not exceed 
generally four inches. Forestyille is surrounded by 
hills and woods — ^it is quite snug in winter, and in 
dry weather I should think not unpleasant. It 
has seyeral hundred hardfisted inhabitants, but the 
soil is not exuberant. From this place it was my 
purpose to proceed towsrds the Conewango. Bat 
on account of the difficult roads, and the scarcity of 
hors^, I was unable to procure a conyeyance of any 
kind, on any practicable condition. Accordingly, I 
took my yalise in hand and set out on foot. The 
afternoon of that day was long, warm and tedious. 
Near nightfall I discovered a signpost bearing the 
following welcome tidings : " The Trayeller's Home." 
I stopped in ; and here I was presently informed I 
had accomplished four miles on foot ! Under this 
discouragement, I was induced, by an urbane invita- 
tion, to remain oyer night. I know not why I did not 
accomplish more, unless it be ihaX I rested too fre- 
quently and too long by the wajrside. Howeyer, if 
my fatigue was not a sufficient incentiye to stop at 
this place, I was entirely persuaded, when the land- 
lady affectionately " tell'd" me that they were to 
haye a " paring bee" that night. She '^ guessed there 
would be a mess of young men and ^s there, and," 
continued she, enthusiastically, ^'theyll come ten 

mile for't I know, and Dan is going to fetch 

hisyiolin!" 

The house was built of hewn timbers, and was 
one story high. In the centre was a huge stone 
chimney, and a partition of boards on each side, form- 
ing a connected partition through the centre of the 
house, created two yery good-sized apartments. One 
of these was for the " women-folks" and the other 
was the bar-room. At one side of the bar-room a 
board partition had been rdh across, and two small 
bed-rooms had been therein formed, for the accom- 
modation of trayellers. A long bencKof slab-timber 
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sioodbefore the mighty fireplace, and sundry three- 
legged stools, an oldfashioned cherry table, and a 
white-pine counter for a bar, constitated the sole fur- 
niture of the bar-room. Behind that counter stood a 
barrel of Monongahela-^-^n it a pitcher and a glass. 
The landlady, who was a strong and wholesome 
woman, commenced early and made amazing stir to 
put things to lights. She instructed her boys to put 
on a backlog and pOe up a heap of wood by the 
side of the fireplace— her girls to hare some cider 
drawn, butternuts brought down, and a plenty of 
doughnuts and cheese set by in the pantry — ^while she 
arranged two stout barrels of apples in the middle 
of the floor, and fixed the seats about precisely as she 
intended theyshooid all sit The partf began to 
come in at about dusk, and at seven o'clock, near 
twenty couple of young men and girls had gathered 
infrom the neighbourhood. It is impossible to describe 
the scene preparatory to the ** paring" operations — 
no one can imagine the character of the noise pro- 
duced by the chattering of so many voices, unless he 
has been in the neighbourhood of an awakened ]»- 
geon roost^^ mean the pigeon roosts of the wilder- 
ness. However, order was magically restored in a 
short time, and it being settled who should be the 
"parers," who the "sorters," who the "quarterers," 
and who- the " corers," they all fell to, and a large 
tub was shortly filled with apples, nicely ^ cored and 
quartered." During this operation however, there were 
sundry snappings of seeds and twistings and twirlings 
of apple-skins, which furnished no less amusement to 
myself than glorious sport to the company. It is to 
be supposed that I received my full share of i^le- 
seeds and apple-skins ; the company having become 
wonderfully familiar with me for so short an ac- 
quaintance. When the first tub was filled, there 
was a respite : and the thunderings, murmurings, 
screamings, screachings, commenced again — the ci- 
der circulated; and as soon as Dan |he violinist 
began to " tear out" a tune, there was such a jump- 
ing, shuffling, kicking, spilling of apfdes, flying of 
skins, and ^ ^rand and lofty tumbling," as I never 
before witnessed. It "got out," presently, that 
amongst my other numerous accomplishments, I 
could play on a fife I Upon this, Dan transferred 
his violin to me ; and while he ran more than two 
miles, swifter than Crusoe ever chased a goat, after 
a fife, I inspired the dance with musick on the for- 
mer instrument. When Dan the violinist arrived, I 
applied the shrill pipe by way of accompaniment 
The effect was wonderful. The whole company 
stood still, and gazed for a moment; then the soiree 
commenced again as though it had received a super- 
natural kick — and indeed the hipsey-saw, the ehatse, 
the crossover, the down outside, the double shuffle, 
the sini^e shuffle, the waltz, gallopade or " hip V hop," 



and the red and hornpipe, were mingled diere with 
most surprising spirit, congraity and taste. 

Again, however, after circulating the cider and ihs 
Monongohela, all returned to the task of apple-par- 
ing; But Dan and myself, by miiversal acclamation, 
were appointed to entertain flie company with some 
of our finest " touches." Dan's arm, however, soon 
became fatigued, and as for myself, my breath could 
not have held out much longer, for my instrument 
was an ancient one, and required a deal of wind and 
much watmng. Whereupon Dan proposed that 
the eldest of the company should relate a stoiy. It 
feU upon a small, sharp-nosed, rough-hewn, long- 
haired man, of about sixty, who, it appeared, had just 
happened in. Drawing his chair into the comer, 
and thrusting his stick into the ashes, he thus 
began : — 

" There was once a rich miser, who, laying at "^ 
the point of death, made his will ; therein he provid- 
ed, that as he had always been fond of hickory nuts, 
the space unoccupied in his coffin after his death 
should be filled with them. His executor did as 
directed, and the old miser and his hickory nuts 
were sent to the tomb. 

" Now, at the old man's ftmeral, a youngster who 
had a great liking for hickory nuts, and couldn't, for 
the world, see that so many in the coffin could be of 
any possible benefit to the dead miser, resolved to 
get them. So he started of a dark evening to pro* 
cure the nuts. Coming to the gate of the burying- 
ground, he met a stranger, who asked him where he 
was going : He replied : < None of your business ;' 
'where are ^&u going!' — ^"None of your business/ 
Thus at issue upon such equivocal answers, they 
suspected each other of being engaged in like pnr« 
suits. Whereupon, the former frankly told the latter, 
that he was going to get the hickory nuts in the old 
miser's coffin. < WeU,' said the other, * I am going 
to steal a sheep, and now, if you are a mind, well 
engage to go snacks.' — * Agreed,' replied the former, 
< and well meet on the steps of the church.' They 
wont, each his own way. The youngster succeed^ 
ed in getting into the tomb, and opened the old mi 
ser's coffin. He took out nigh upon a bushel of 
hickory nuts, and tied them up in the old man's 
shroud. Oh reaching the church door, he found that 
he was in advance of his comrade, and pouring down 
his spaiij he put on the shroud, and commenced 
cracking his hickory nuts. Presently, as the clock 
was about to strike nine, the sexton's boy came to 
ring the bell. He knew of the circumstances of the 
old miser's burial, and on seeing a being in white, 
sitting on the church stones cracking nuts, he fan- 
cied the old miser had ' ris,* He was seized with, 
such a fit of affiight, that he dropped his lantern and 
ran home as swift as his legs would carry Jbim. 'Q 
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Iu]i0r! ibsh«r!' cried the boy, iaeoiuMrMtkmy'tiM 
old tmeer's rizy and there he site on the meetm'iM 
•tepe, crmckiog hie hickoiy nute !' * Go up, fool, and 
ling the belL' *Tie true as I^ aU? e-^ere he ie, 
all in white !' < Go upend ringthe bell I tell 701K— 
don^ be Knmd here with your Boneenae.' The boy 
etarted again, and again he saw the apperitiony and 
van home to his father's bedside, full of constema* 
lion. His father had been for a long time a cripple, 
and bedridden. * Tis &artm as the world, father,' 
again exclaimed the Mghted boy, * and if you won't 
belie7eme,if 3roawillgetontomy backyi will car- 
ry you there, a^ show you to your satisfaction.' The 
(dd man's curiosity was a little excited, and, to gra- 
tify the boy, he consented. The boy accordingly 
etaited with the old man on his back, and a lantern 
jn his hand. On af^roaching the church, the being 
' m white became apparent. Presently, the boy st<^ 
ped with his burden in utter amaamnent They 
heard the apparition addng, in deep sepulchral 
tones : ' Is ai fat ? Is he tat ?' Almost chilled 
with terrour, the boy dropped his father, exclaiming: 
* Try him yourself, for aught I care !' and sped for 
home, and his crippled father was not slow at his 
heels!" 

The old man's story, although I cannot coavey 
the manner and effect, produced wonderful applause. 
It being now about nme o'clock, and the task about 
finished, we all partook of a plain and quiet feast of 
doughnuts and cheese, butternuts and apples. Then 
came the cider and the old Monongahelai — then Dan 
and I lay hold o( our instromenta — then the floor 
was cleared and again, the dance began. It will be 
sufficient to obaenre, that the spirit of the jig, the 
fandango, and the rigadoon, were never more inspir- 
ing, never more irresistible. Indeed, even so grave 
and modest personages as Dan and myself were ir- 
resistibly drawn into the giddy mazes, and our feet 
and our Angers, our bodies and our souls, were entire- 
ly engrossed in the remaining business of that even- 
ing. The " paring bee" broke up at three o'clock. 

The following morning, I was aroused by the fol- 
lowing exclamation : the speaker was a Scotch- 
man, employed about the premises as a "hired 
man :"— 

'< God's sake, sir, the deii's to pay wi' us a' ! The 
cows tails are a' tethered thegither i' the barnyard !" 

" What ?" cried the snoosy landlord, a short, " fat, 
round, oily man." 

" Gang ye out wi' me, and ye wad see sic sair 
witchcraft hae been ganging the nicht. The pigs i' 
the garden-^the oxen i' the com, an the deil take 
me, gin the horses heads ar'n't a' whar' their tails 
should be i' the stalls !" 

I overheard some unconscionable oaths that slip- 
ped through the teeth of the old fellow, relative to 



'« paring beea," and barely had time to get iq), be* 
fore I espied him riding at a foikms rale with an ox 
goad in hand, in the direction of the ccntnfield. Al- 
though it was late in the aeason, he stiU had some 
M looped" com standing out He routed the catde 
army in that quaiter, even befote the Seotdmisa 
could get into the field. He ihen put in spor foa 
the bamjrard,' and dashed on widi such vigorous 
i^ed, that the Scotchman aikerwards declared, 
*' the deil o' bit could he keep sight o' himr 

Five^eows were drawn together in the centre of 
the bam3rard ; and a line paseing throng each of 
their noses, would have fonned the periphery of a 
circle, of which their bodiea were radii, and the ex- 
tremity of their tails gathered into a knot, the centn. 
The landlord in the plenitude of fab seal, was about 
charging upon the captives, with the foiy of a second 
Hector before the walls of the Ajaxes. But his 
charger boUed, unequal to the desperate onset; and 
the old man thereby was thrown high upon his 
horse's neck. The steed, not relishing the manner 
of taking his seat there, so suddenly reared, diat the 
man was thrown hack-iqpon the cnqiper. Fancying 
this a speeies of imper t inence, the indignant ho^se 
kicked lq> -so hi|^ and lustily, that the hero was 
shot off in a tangent, and made a lodgemou iqpon 
the horns of one of the captive eowa She, not sa- 
vouring the ponderous bnrdenany mors than Esop'a 
bullock did the gnat, gave him a tosa to that oither 
extremity by which she waa joined in feUowsh^i to 
her four companions. There he came to the eardi 
with severe contnsioiis ; and the cows, continually 
backing in and stepping about, trod npon hia mem- 
bers, and exceedingly aggravated the melancholy 
nature of his condition. But the undaunted here, 
with " passion still strong," raised himself vnpotk one 
elbow — ^then drawing from his pocket a bariow knife, 
a ** many-year'd" companion, he slyly readied vp 
his arm, and severed the Gordian knot ! The glad 
quadrupeds, like wild birds freed from bondage, 
scampered off in every direction, much to the dw- 
paragement of the bam3rard fences. 

The Isndlord recovered ; snd foncying the apixii 
of his horse, I purchased the animal. It was that 
that I obtained that high, dryshbd, and indepeadeaa 
situation, for which I have ao strong^ e JL|ueMte d 
my partiality. I left the '' Traveller's Home," tlm 
same day, and shall long treaaore its ple a aing «•• 
sociations. In the course of the afternoon, I leacb- 
ed the Ccmewango, at Randolph. The c<»aiuxy 
Uirou|^ which I passed'was quite hilly and woody. 
Soil, rather dan^ and cold. Timber, jnne, heix&lo^ 
maple, and beech. No atage roads running 
and south through this section. My way " 
dy, wild, and sometimes, without even the 1 
<tf apath. 
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DiUnEL MORGAN. 

Fnm the **Cii8tiB Reooneetkms and Private Hemoin of the 
Lift md Cfaancter ot WuhiiigtoiL' 

The outposts of the two armies were veiy near to 
each other, when the American commander, de- 
sirous of obtaining particuhir information respectinff 
the positions of his adversary, summoned the famed 
leader of the riflemen, Colonel Daniel Morgan, to 
headquarters. 

It was night, and the chief was alone. After his 
usual polite, yet reserved and dignified salutation, 
Washington remarked, <' I have sent for you. Colonel 
Morgan, to intrust to your courage and sagacity, a 
reconnoitre of the enemy's lines, with a view to 
TOUT ascertaining correctly the position of their new- 
Jy-constmcted redoubts, also of the encampments of 
ue British troops that have lately arrived, and those 
of their Hessian auxiliaries. Select, sir, ah. officer, 
a Bon-commissioned officer,, and about twenty picked 
men, and, under cover of the night, proceed, but with 
all possiUe caution, get as near as you can, and 
learn all you can, and by day dawn retire and make 
your- report. to headquarters. But mark me, Colo- 
nel Morgan, mark me well, on no account whatever 
are you to bring on any skirmishing with the ene- 
my ; if discovered, make a speedy retreat ; let no* 
thing induce you to fire a single shot ; 1 repeat, sir, 
that no force of circumstances will excuse the dis- 
charge of a single rifle on your part, and for the ex- 
treme preciseness of these orders, permit me to say 
that I have my reasons." Filling two glasses of wine, 
the general continued^-"And now, Colonel Morgan, 
we will drink a^ good night, and success to your en- 
terprise." Morgan quafled the wine, smacked his 
lips, and assudng his excellency that his orders 
should be punctually obeyed, left the tent of the 
comDiaader-in-chief. 

Charmed at being chosen as the executive oflker 
of a daring enterprise, the leader of the woodsmen 
repaired to his quarters and calling for Gabriel 
Long, his favourite captain, ordered him to detach a 
sergeant and twenty prime fellows, who being mus- 
tered, and ordered to lay on their arms, ready at a 
moment's warping, Morgan and Long stretched their 
manly- forms before the watchfire, to await the going 
t down of the moon, the signal for departure. 

A little aft^r midnight, and while the rays of the 

aettin^ moon still faintly glimmered in the western 

^ horiaeon, " Up, Sergeant,'' cried Long ; *' stir up your 

men," and twenty athletick figures were upon Uieir 

feet in a moment. Indian file, march, and away all 

sprung, with the quick, yet light and stealthy step 

of the woodsmen. They reached the enemy'rlinea, 

' crawled up so close to the pickets of the Hessiana 

9 as to inhale the odour of their pipes, discovered, by 

^ the newly turned-up earth, the positions of the re- 

^ doubts, and by the numerous tents that dotted the 

field for " many a rood around," and shone dimly 

^ amid tlie night haze, the encampments of the British 

and German reinforcements, and, in short, performed 

their perilous duty without the slighest discovery ; 

,f and pleased, prepared to retire, just as chanticleer, 

; from a neighbouring farmhouse, was *' bidding saiu- 

tation to the mom." 
^ The adventurous party reached a small eminence. 

It at some distance, from the British camp, and com- 
^ manding an extensive pronpect over the adkuning 
^ Voi^Iil— 48 ^^^ ^^* 



country. Here Morgan halted to give his men a 
little rest, before taking up his line of Inarch for the 
American outposts. Scarcely had they thrown 
themselves on the grass, when they perceived, issu- 
ing from the enemy's advanced pickets, a body of 
horse, commanded by an officer, and proceeding 
along the road that led directly by the spot where 
the riflemen had halted. No spot could be better 
chosen for an ambuscade, for there were rocks 
and ravines, and also scrubby oaks, that grew 
thickly on the eminence by which the road, we have 
just mentioned, passed, at not exceeding a hundred 
yards. *• 

*^ Down, boys, down," cried Morgan, as the horse 
approached, nor did the clansmen of the Black 
Rhoderick, disappear more promptly amid their na- 
tive heather, tmui did Morgan's woodsmen in the 
present instance, each to hu tree or rock. " Lie 
dose there, my lads, till we see what tibese fellows 
are about." 

Meantime, the horsemen had gained the height, 
and the officer, dropping the rein on his charger's 
neck, with a spyglalBS, reconnoitred the American 
lines. The troopers closed up their files, and were 
either cherishing the noble aiumals they rode, ad« 
justin|r their equipments, or gazing upon the sur- 
rounding scenery, now fast brightening in the beams 
of a rising sun. 

Morgan locked at Long, and Long upon his supe- 
riour, while the riflemen, wkh panting chests and 
sparkling eyes, were oflly awaiting the signal boat 
their officers '* tolet the ruin fly." 

At length, the martial ardour of Morgan overcame 
his prudence and sense of military subordination. 
Forgetful of consequences, reckless of every thing 
but his enemy, now within his grasp, he waved his 
hand, and loud and sharp rang the report of the 
rifles amid the surrounding echoes. A pointblank 
distance, the certain and deadly aim of the Hunting 
Shirts of the revolutionary army, is too well known 
to history, to need remark at this time of day. In 
the instance we have to record, the eflTects of the 
fire of the riflemen were tremendous. Of the horse- 
men, some had fallen to rise no more, while their 
liberated chargers rushed wildly over the adjoinmg 
plains, others wounded, but entangled with their 
stirrups, were dragged by the furious animals expi- 
ringly along, while t)ie very few who were imscaUi- 
ed, spurred hard to regain the shelter of the British 
lines. 

While the smoke yet canopied the scene of slaugh- 
ter, and the picturesque forms of the woodsmen ap- 
peared among the foliage, as they were reloading 
their pieces, the colossal figure of Morgan stood 
apart. He seemed the very genius of war, as gloomi- 
ly he contemplated the havock. his order had made. 
He spoke not, be moved not, but looked as one ab- 
sorbed in an intensity of thought. The martial 
shout, with which he was wont to cheer his comrades 
in the hour of combat, was hushed, the shell* from 



* MofBan's riflemen were matmSiy, in the advance, * 
ing with the Jig^t troops of the enemy, or annoying his nanui 
die regiment waa thna much divided mto detachmenta^ utA dis- 
pened ow a very wide 5eid of action. Moigan waa in the hab- 



it of vaiiig a coneii*aheU freqnmtly during the heat of the battier 
with which he would blow a loud and warlike blaat Tlii& ha 
said, was to mfonn his boTathat he waa atill afiveb and that nom 
many parts of the field waa beholding their pvoweas $ and lika 
the oelebraledsea-wanioar of another bemi^pheie'a last agosl^ 
' thst(*evirymsa would do hiidaty." 
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which he had blown Ml many a ndte of battle and 
of triumph on the fields of Saratoga, hung idly by his 
side ; no order was given to spoil the slain, the arms 
and equipments for which there was always a boun- 
ty firom Congress, the shirts for which there was so 
much need in that, the sorest period of our country's 
priTation, all, all were abandoned, as with an ab- 
stracted air, and a voice struggling for utterance, 
Morgan suddenly turning to his captain, exclaimed : 
'* Lons^, to the camp, march." The favourite captain 
obeyed, the riflemen with trailed arms fell into file, 
and Long and his party soon disappeared, but not 
before the hardy fellows had exchanged opinions on 
the strange termination of the late affair. And thev 
agreed nem con, that their colonel was tricked, 
(conjured,) or assuredly, after such a fire as they had 
just given the enemy, such an emptying of saddles, 
and such a squandering of the troopers, he would 
not have ordered his poor rifie boys from the field, 
without so much as a few shirts or pair of stock- 
ings being divided among them^ "Yes," said a 
tafi, lean, and swarthy looking fellow, an Indian 
hunter from the frontier, as he carefully placed his 
moccasined feet in the foot prints of his file leader, 
** Yes, my lads, it stands to reason, our colonel is 
tricked." 

Morgan followed slowly on the trail of his men. 
The full force of his military guilt had tushed upon 
his mind, even before the reports of his rifles nad 
ceased to echo in the neighbouTin| forests. He be- 
came more and more convinced of the etiormity of 
his offisnce, as with dull and measured strides, he 
pursued his solitary way, and thus he soliloquized : 

** Well, Daniel Morgan, you have done for yourself. 
Broke, sir, broke to a certainty. You may go home, 
sir, to the plough ; your sword will be of no further 
use to you. Broke, sir, nothing can save you ; and 
there is an end of Colonel Morgan. Fool, fool — by 
a single act of madness, thus to destroy the earnings 
of so many toils, and many a hard-fought battle. 
You are broke, sir, and there is an end of Colonel 
Morgan. 

To disturb this revery, there suddenly appeared, 
St full speed, the aiddecamp, the Mercury of the field, 
who, reining up, accosted the colonel with, ** I am 
ordered, Colonel Morgan, to ascertain, whether the 
firing just now heard, proceeded from your detach- 
ment." — " It did, sir," replied Morgan, sourly. " Then, 
Colonel," continued the aid, '* I am further ordered 
to require your inunediate attendance upon his ex- 
cellency, who is approaching." Morgan bowed, and 
the aid, wheeling ms eharger, galloped back to rejoin 
his chief. 

The gleams of the morning sun upon the sabres of 
the horse guard, announced the arrival of the dread- 
ed commander— that being, who inspired with a de- 
gree of awe, every one who approached bim. With 
a stem, yet di^n^ified composure, Washington ad- 
dressed the military culprit : ** Can it be possible. 
Colonel Morgan, that my aiddecamp has informed 
me aright? Can it be possible, aAer the orders 
you received last evening, that the firing we have 
heard» proceeded from your detachment? Surely, 
sir» ray orders were so explicit as not to be easily 
jnisoaderstood.'* Morgan was brave, but it has been 
often, and justly too, observed, that that man never 
was horn of a woman, who cocdd approach the great 
Washington, and not foel a degree of awe and ven** 



oration for his presence. Morgan quailed for a i 
ment, before the stem, yet just displeasure of his 
chief, till arousing all his energies to the eflbrt, he 
uncovered and replied : " Your excellency's orders 
were perfectly well understood ; and agreeably to 
the same, I proceeded with a select party to recon- 
noitre the enemy's lines by night. We succeeded, 
even beyond our expectations, and I was returning 
to headquartera to make my report, when, having 
halted a few minutes to rest the men, we discovered 
a party of horse coming out from the enemy's lines. 
They came up immediately to the spot where we lay 
concealed in the brushwood. There they halted, 
and gathered up together Hke a fiock of partridges, 
affording me so tempttng'an opportunity d annoying 
my enemy, that, may it please your excellency, flesh 
and blood could not refrain." 

On this rough, yet frank, bold, and manly explana- 
tion, a smile was observed to pass over the counte- 
nances of several of the general's suite. The chief 
remained unmoved ; when, waving his hand, he con- 
tinued: ^'Colonel Morgan, you will retire to your quar- 
ters, there to await fimher orders." Morgan bowed, 
and the military cortege rode on to the inspection of 
the outposts. 

Arrived at his quarters, Morgan threw himself up- 
on his hard couch, and gave himself up to reflections 
upon the events which had so latdy and so rs|HdIy 
succeeded each other. He was aware that he had 
sinned past all hopes of forgiveness. Within twenty- 
four hours he Imd fallen from the command of a re- 
giment, and being an especisl favourite with the 
general, to be, what — a disgraced and broken soldier. 
Condemned to retire from scenes of gfbiy, the dar- 
ling passions of his heart-^or ever to abandon the 
" fair fields of fighting men," and in obsctmty, to 
drag out the renmant of a wretched existence, neg- 
lected and forgotten. And then his rank, so hard- 
ly, so nobly won, with all his *' blushing honours,** 
acquired in the march across the frozen wilderness 
of the Kennebeck, the storming of the Lower town, 
and the gallant and glorious combats of Saratoga. 

The hours dragged gloomily away, night came, 
but with it, no rest for the troubled spirit of poor 
Morgan. The drams and fifes merrily sounded the 
soldier's dawn, and the sun arose, giving '*pro- 
iQise of a good day." And to many within the cir- 
cuit of that widely-extended camp, did its genial 
beams give hope, and joy and gladness, while it 
cheered not with a single ray, the despairing leader of 
the woodsmen. 

About ten o'clock, the orderly on duty reported 
an arrival of an officer of the staflT from headquar- 
ters, and Lieutenant-col. Hamilton, the favourite aid 
of the commander-in-chief, entered the mark'ee. 
" Be seated," said Morgan ; ^ I know your errand, so 
be short, my dear fellow, and put me out of my mis- 
ery at once. I know that I am arrested; 'tis a matter 
of course. Well, there Is my sword ; but surely, his 
excellency honours me, indeed, in these last moments 
of my military existence, when he sends for my 
sword by his favourite aid, and my most esteemed 
friend. Ah, my dear Hamilton, if you knew what I 
had suffered since the cursed horse came out to 
tempt me to rain." 

Hamilton, about whose strikingly-intelligent coon- 
tenance, there always lurked a playful smile, now 
observed : ** Colonel Morgan, his excellehcy has or- 
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dered n» to"— **I knewif," intemqpted Morgan, " to 
bid jne prepare for trial ! Guiltv, air, suilty, paat all 
doubt. But then, (recollecting himaeli,) perhap my 
aervicea might plead — oonaenae; againat the diaobe- 
dieoce of apoai^iTe or4er ? no, ao, it ia all over with 
me, Hamilton, there ia an .enid of your old friend^ 
and of Colonel Morgan," The agonued apirit of oujr 
hero then mounted to a pitch of enthuaiaam aa he 
exclaimed : << But my country will remembor my at^^ 
vicea, and the Britiah and Heaaiaoa will remember 
me too, for though I may be far away, my brave com- 
radea will do their duty, and Morgan'a riflemen 
be, aa they alwaya have been, a tenour to the 
enemy." 

The noUe^he generoua aooled Hamilton could qo 
longer bear to witneaa the atrugglea of the brave un- 
fortunate, he called oat; '* Hear me, my dear colonel, 
only promiae to hear me for one moment, and I will 
tell you alL" ^'Goonjair," replied Morgan, deapairing- 
ly» " go on." *' Then," continued the aiddecamp, 
'* you muat know that the commandera of regimenta 
dine with hia excellency to-day." '' What of that ?" 
again interrupted Morgan, *' what haa that to do with 
me, a priaoner and — ^ " No, no," exclaimed Hamil- 
ton, ** no priaoner, a once-bending, but now for- 
given aoldier, my ordera are to invite you to dine 
with hia excellency to-day at three o'clock, preciae- 
ly ; y^f my brave and good friend. Colonel Morgan^ 
you atill aie, and likely long to be, the valued and 
famed commander of the rifle regiment." 

Morgan aprang from the camp-bed on which he 
waa aitting, and aeized the hand of the little great 
man in hia giant graap, wrung and wrung till the aid- 
decamp literally atruggled to get free, then exclaimed : 
** Am I in my aenaea, but I know ^ou, Hamilton, you 
are too nobje a fellow to ap(Mt with the feelinga of 
an old aoldiier." Hamilton aaaured hia friend that 
all waa true, and kiaainff hia hand aa he mounted hia 
horae, bid the now delisted colonel remember three 
o'clock, and be careful not to diaobey a aecond time, 
galloped to the headquartera. 

Morgan entered the pavilion of the commander-in- 
chief aa it waa faat filling with officera, all of whom, 
afror paying their reapecta to the general, filed off 
to give a cordial aqueeze of the hand to the commander 
of the rifle regiment, and to whiaper in hia ear worda 
of congratulation. The cloth removed, Waahington 
bid hia gueata fill their glaaaea, and gave hia only, 
hia unvaryinff toast ; the toaat of the daya of triaj, 
the toaat of the evening of hia ** time-honoured" life, 
amid the ahadea of Mount Vernon: — ^^'All our 
frienda," Then, with hia naual oldfaahioned polite- 
neao, he drank to each gueat by name. When he 
came to " Colonel Morgan, your good health, air," 
a thrill ran through the manly frame of the grati- 
fied and again favourite aoldier, while every eye in 
tho pavilion waa turned upon him. At an early 
hoar, the company broke up, and Morgan had a 
perfect cacort of officera to accompany mm to hia 
quartera, all anxioua to coQgr^ulate him upon hia 
happy r^atoration to rank and favour, all pleaaed 
to aaaure him of their eateem for hia peraon and 
aervicea. 

And often in hia aflerlife did Morgan reaaon yp- 
on the eventa which we have tranamitted to Uie 
Americana and their posterity, and he would aay, 
ft< Wba^ ^ould the unusual clomeQcy of the KH^m- 
niaad^r-in-cJunf towarda &o in^ubortlwuo a sdlilicr 



aa I waa, mean ? Waa it diat my nttaHiing mjr 
enemy wherever I ooald find .him, and the attack 
beinff crowned with aucceaa, ahould plead in bar of 
the oUaobedience of a poaitive order T Certainly not 
Waa it <hat Waahington well knew I lo,ved, nay, 
adored him above aU human brings ! That know- 
ledge would not have weighed a feather in the acale 
of hia military juatice. In abort, the whole affair 
ia explained in five words : It waa my fint offence !" 

The clemency of Waahington to the firat offence 
preaerved to the aim^r of the revolution one of ita 
moet valued and effective aoldien, and had ita re- 
ward in little more than two yean frmn the date of 
our narrative, when Brigadier-genend Morgan con- 
aummated hia own fame, and ahed an undying luatre 
on the arma of hia country, by the glorioua and ever- 
memorable victory ot the Cowpena. 

Nearly twenty yean more nad rolled away, and 
our hero, like moat of hia oompwona, had beaten 
hia awcnrd into a ploughshare, and waa enjoying in 
the midst of a domestick circle, the evening of a va- 
ried and QventAil life. When advanced in yean, and 
infirm, Miyor-general Morgan waa called to the au- 
preme legislature of hia country, aa a representa- 
tive from the atate of Yirginia* It waa at thia pe- 
riod, that the author of these memoin had the honour 
and happiness of an interview with the old general, 
which Jasfed for several daya. And the veteran 
waa moat kind and communicative to one, who, hail- 
ing from the immediate family of the venerated chief, 
found a r^ady and a warm welcome to the heart of 
Morgan. And many, and moat touching reminia- 
cencea of the daya pf trial were related by the once- 
famed leader of the woodmen, which were eagerly 
devoured and carefully treaaured by their youthfiu 
and delighted liatener, in a memory of no ordinary 
power. 

And it waa there the unlettered Morgan, a man 
bred amid the acenea of danger and hardihood that 
distinguished the frontier warfare, with little book- 
knowledge, but giiled b^ nature with a atrong and 
discriminating mind, paid to the fame and memory 
of the father of our country, a more juat, more mag- 
nificent tribute than, in our humble judgment, haa 
emanated from the thouaand and one efforta of the 
beat and brightest geniuaea of the age. General 
Morgan spoke of the necessity of WasUngton to the 
army of the revolution, and the aucceaa of the atrug- 
gle for independence. He aaid : *' We had officen of 
great military talents, aa for inatance, Greene and 
othera ; we had ofiicera of the moat conaummate 
courage and enterprise in apirit, aa, for inatance, 
Wavne and othera. One traa yet neceaaary, to 
guide, direct and animate the whole, and it pleaaed 
iUmighty God to aend that one in the peraon of 

GeOROS WufilNOTON." 



There is nothing that requires so strict an econ- 
omy aa our benevolence. We ahould huaband 
our meana aa the agriculturiat hia manure, which 
if he spread over too large a auperficiea, producea 
no crop, if over too amall a auiface, exuberatea in 
rankneaa and in weeds. 

The greateat and the moat amiable privilege 
which the rich eznoy over the poor, ia that which 
they exercise the leaat— the privilege of making 
them happy. 
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THE MUSHROOM. 

This well-known production belongs to the tribe 
of fungi. The fungi appear to form the last link in 
the chain of vegetable life, connecting organized 
bodies with inorgaHized matter. ** In simphcity of 
form and structure, they differ widely from the other 
vegetable tnbes, as they present neither leaves nor 
flowers. Destined to spring up in the midst of cor- 
ruption, and to draw their nourishment from putre- 
faction, the fastidious observer turns from them with 
disgust ; and the true naturalist, while aware of their 
importance in the scale of nature, finding them too 
perishable in their nature to be easily preserved in 
ids cabinet, too capricious in their growth to be cul- 
tivated in his garden, and too sportive in their forms 
to be successfully delineated with his pencil, leaves 
them with regret, to rot on the dunghill, or to wither 
in the wood.** 

They were formerly supposed to spring from the 
glutinous results of putrefied substances, but the 
wiser views of later philosophers have clearly shown 
that the impious doctrine of organized bodies being 
produced from inorganized matter, without the inter- 
vention of the creative power of the Maker of all 
things, is a wicked fallacy, and utterly at variance 
with all the laws of nature as far as our limited 
powers have been able to trace them. 

For a long time the seeds of the mushroom tribe 
remained undiscovered ; but recent and more careful 
observations have shown their existence, though 
their minute size renders them very difficult of de- 
tection. Perhaps no class of vegetables is more 
widely distributed than that of the fungi; for not 
only do the hohti which are found on decayed wood 
and on the borders of forests ; the toadstools, the puff- 
balls, and a variety of other larger species, belong 
to this tribe, but every indication of mouldiness on 
old leather, badly-preserved fruit, mildew, &c., is 
but a collection of innumerable minute productions 
of the same nature. 

**The fungi exhibit some of the finest colours of 
the vegetable kingdom. Nature having withheld 
from this portion of her plants, those flowers which 
form the chief beauties of the higher orders, and 
even the leaves with which they are clothed, has 
profusely scattered her colours over the whole sur- 
face of the mushrooms, ornamenting the cap with 
one colour, the gills with a second, and the stem 
with a third. Let but the lover of natural beauty 
free his mind from prejudice, and then examine the 



forms and colouring of the fungi, and he will be com- 
pelled to admit that many of them rival in symmetry 
and splendour, the rose and the lily, those gaudy 
ornaments of Flora." 

Beautiful, however, as some of these vegetable 
productions are, and useful as other kinds prove to 
mankind, yet the greatest portion of these tribes are 
noxious if'^not poisonous, and so little difference, at 
times, exists between the wholesome and the dele- 
terious species, that it is with great difficulty they are 
distinguished. In general, we ought to reject all 
those which grow on the skirts of woods, and on 
decayed trees, those whose smell is displeasing, or 
taste hot to the palate, all those which, when broken, 
give out a milky juice, and generally all that are 
finely coloured. In many parts abroad, however, 
some of the noxious kinds are eaten, afVer being 
pickled or boiled ; it is said that the poisonous qual- 
ity is soluble, and therefore extracted by the liquid : 
however this nuiy be, the experiment is too danger- 
ous to be attempted, and the only kinds of fungi 
decidedly fit for the table, are the common mush- 
room, and the champignon. 

The common mushroom is found m its early state 
as a hitUm, When its cap is in the form of a 
roundish knob, as seen in the engraving, and in iu 
adult state, when it appears like an inverted saucer ; 
its substance is fleshy, and its gills (the under part) 
have a pinkish hue, perceptible even when their col- 
our is darkened by age ; the smell also is agreeable. 




TmToAiMnrooL, Agarieu* evaku. 
The toadstool, on the contrary, which most nearly 
resembles it, is more flimsy in its texture, exhales 
an unpleasant odour, and the gills are of a dark col- 
our, nearly black, without the least blush of pink, 
and become almost fluid when bruised between the 
fingers. 

The champignon, the other species of eatable 
fungus, is not so readily distinguished from many 
other small sorts ; it generally grows in circles, and 
is of a light-brown colour and conical shape, like 
a cap. 

Those, however, who are not accustomed to gath- 
er mushrooms, should bo extremely cautious in se- 
lecting any of the smaller kinds for the purpose of 
food. Some people are in the habit of placing a nl- 
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▼er teaspoon in the water in which they hoil mush- 
rooms, belieying, that if they are noxious, the silver 
will be turned black ; but although this may take 
plage in the case of the most hunful, it is not so 
certain when applied as a test to the less dangerous 
kind. 




Tbis CBAMvioifCN, Agariou pratenth. 

The three following species of fungi are decidedly 
poisonous. 




Sgarietu jdieatUU, 



Agarieu* ghUinonu. 




BoUhu tpumonu. 



METEORICK STONES. 



A shower of meteorick stones fell in Connecticut, 
December, 14, 1807. It was observed about a quar- 
ter pa^t six The day had just dawned, and there 



was little light except from the moon, which was 
just setting. It seemed to be half the diameter of 
the full moon ; and passed, like a globe of fire, 
across the northern margin of the sky. It passed 
behind some clouds, and when it came out, it flashed 
like heat lightning. It had a traip of light, and ap- 
peared like a burning firebrand carried against the 
wind. It continued in sight about half a minute, and, 
in about an equal space iSier it faded, three loud and 
distinct reports, liko those of a four-pounder near at 
hand, were heard. Then followed a quick succes- 
sion of smaller reports, seeming liko what soldiers 
call a running fire. The appearance of th^ meteor 
was as if it took three successive throes, or leaps 
and at each explosion, a rushing of stones was heard 
through the air, some of which struck the ground 
with a heavy fall. 

The first fall was in the town of Huntington, near 
the house of Mr. Merwin Burr. He was standing 
in the road, in front of his house^ when the stone 
fell, and struck a rock of granite sboiA fifty feet from 
him, with a loud noise. The rock was stained a 
dark lead colour, and the stone was principally shiv- 
ered into very small fragments, which were thrown 
around to a distance of twenty feet. The largest 
piece was about the size of a goose egg, and was still 
warm. 

The stones of the second explosion fell about ^ve 
miles distant, near Mr. William Prince's residence, 
iii Weston. He and his family were in hed when 
they heard the explosion, tod also heard a heavy 
body fall to the earth. They afterwards found a 
hole in the earth, about twenty-five feet from the 
house, like a newly dug post-hole, about one foot in 
diameter, and two feet deep, in which they found a 
meteorick stone buried, which weighed thirty-five 
pounds. Another mass fell half a mile distant, upon 
a rock, which it split in two, and was itself shivered 
to pieces. Another piece, weighing thirteen pounds, 
fell half a mile to the northeast, into a ploughed 
field. 

At the last explosion, a mass of stone fell in a 
field belonging to Mr. Elijah Seely, aboot thirty rods 
from his house. This stone falling on a ledge was 
shivered to pieces. It ploughed up a larffe portion 
of the ground, and scattered the earth and stones to 
the distance of fifty or a hundred feet. Some cattle 
that were near, were very much frightened, and 
jumped into an enclosure. It was coockided, that this 
last stone, before being broken, must have weighed 
about two hundred weight. These stones were all 
of a similar nature, and different from any commonly 
fonnd on this globe. When first found, they were 
easily reduced to powder by the fineers, bat by ex- 
posure to the air they gradually har&ned. 

Other showers of meteorick stones have been 
known, but this is one of the most remarkable. It is 
supposed that the meteor was more than a mile in di- 
ameter. 

In literature^ our taste will be discovered by that 
which we give, and our judgment by that which we 
withhold. 

When we feel a strong desire to thrust our 
advice upon others, it is usually because we 
suspect their weakness ; but we ou£^t rather to 
suspect our own. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Of the Atmosphere. 

Tlie earth k every where eimronaded by a mass of 
gaseous matter, called the atmosphere, which is 
preserved at its surface by the force of gravity, and 
revolves together with it around the sun. It is by no 
Bieans a simple element. According to the anal- 
yses of modem chjrmists, one hundred measures 
of pure atmosphericfc air, consist of twenty or twen- 
ty-one volumes of oj^gen, and eighty or seventy- 
nine of nitrogen. But the atmosphere is never 
pure ; for it always contains a certain variable quan- 
tity ci carbonick acid and watery vapour, besides 
the odoriferous matter of flowers, and other volatile 
substances, which are also frequently present. The 
carbonick acid^ however, seldom exceeds ene in 
one hundred parts. It is colourless and invisible ; 
excites neither taste nor smell when pure, and is 
not sensible to the touch, unless it is iu motion. It 
presses equally on every side ; and its pressure, at 
the level of the sea, is equal to a weif^ of about 
fifteen pounds on every square inch of surface. It 
is highly compressible and elastick ; so that its par- 
ticle? admit of being approximated, to a great extent, 
by compression, and expand, to an extreme degree 
of rarity, when the tendency of its particles to sep- 
arate IS not restrained by extreme force. In con- 
sequence of its own pressure, the atmospherick air 
is most dense, near the surface of the earth, and 
most rare, the furthest from iC It is only the ox- 
ygen it contains that is fit for animal life ; if it ex- 
isted, however, in too great a proportion, it would 
excite our vital spirits to an excessive degree — ^it 
would exhaust our stcengdi, and, in fact, make us 
live too fast But nitrogen, by itself, is desuructive 
to animal life. So, then, it is the proper mixture of 
the two which renders the atmosphere wholesome 
to animal existence. 

In consequence of the various changes of tempe- 
rature, the combined operation of other causes, vapours 
are produced and suspended in the atmosphere ; and 
it is also visited by other fluids, that are supposed to 
be aeriform. The most common vapours which oj^ 
rate in the atmo^ero are called clouds or mists. It 
is supposed, by some, that clouds are elevated to the 
higher regions of the atmosphere by negative electri'* 
city, and are driven near the surface by positive elec- 
tricity. As clouds aro generally used as the indices, 
by weatherwise people, to prophecy the character 
of the coming weather, we present the following, 
brief sketch of a nomenclature of clouds, recently 
constructed by Mr. L. Howard : — 

" 1. Cirrus ; ne^emblinga lodi of bailor afeather ; 
the most elevated of clouds ; generaDy white and 
Ihin; oonsidered, generally, as an indication of 



wind. The mare's tail of sailors. 2. Cunmlus ; ar- 
ranged in dense, convex or conical heaps ; general- 
ly gathers in the afternoon of clear days, and dissp- 
pears in the evening. 3. Stratus ; a continuous level 
iBheet of clouds, including mists and fogs, which rise 
by night, and disappear in the morning. 4. Cirro- 
cumulusi ; a system of smaU, roundish clouds, in 
close order ; often resembling balls of flax, with one 
end unwound ; frequently consisting of several dis- 
tinct strata, diminishing with their increase of 
altitude ; a sign of fair weather. 5. Cirro-stratus ; 
a horizontal, undulating aheet, thinner at its ciroum- 
ference, thickening towards the horizon, often rest- 
ing on hills and mountains, and prognosticating rain ; 
generally accompanying bolos, parhelions, &c. 6- 
Cumulo-stratus ; formed by a union of the cumulus, 
with one of the two latter forms; a cumuhis flattened, 
and projecting at iu summit, or with a cinro-otratos 
settling above it ; increases rapidly, and soon over- 
casts the sky; generally precedes thunder-storms 
also snow-storms. 7. Nimbus; a dense cloud 
spreading above, in a crown of cirrus, and passing 
beneath into a shower ; the proper rain cloud. Be- 
sides these, however, there are many other modifica- 
tions, arising from the varied combinations of the 
simpler forms." 



For tbe FeaSkj MigaiOMi 
ON HAPPINESS. 



Happiness is the chief object for which man 
labours. And yet, how seldom does he pause in the 
pursuit, to consider wherein it consists, and how he 
may best obtain it. The Stoicks, from their own 
experience and a close observation of men, were 
convinced that the desires of the human heart were 
boundless and insatiable. They, therefore, would 
have persuaded man to suppress those feelings which 
it was impossible to satisfy, and to exchange those 
moral links which bound him to the external worid, 
for more than brute stupidity ; thus becoming, as it 
were, a shadow on the face of nature, alike insen- 
sible to pain or pleasure. 

The Epiciureans discerned a close connexion be- 
tween the enjoyments of the mind and a healthy 
state of the body ; and from this inferred, that h^pi- 
ness coexisted with exemption from pain, and a doe 
regulation of the animal propensities. But death, 
and the thousand pangs that flesh is heir to, made 
inroads on their system, and caught them how firail 
the object in which they had trusted. In time, the 
drunkard, the glutton, and tbe degraded libertine, 
became the sole representatives of this doctrine; 
and each, as he quailed beneath the open gmze of 
virtue, felt and acknowledged, that the pleasures of 
sense were of short duration, and cloyed hj repetittoa 
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These two sects of philosophers were exceptions 
to the general mass of men, who have ever looked 
for happiness in the possession of some external 
ol^ect One, trampling on the blood of thousands, 
breaks through every rule of justice to gain a world ; 
and then turns miserable from his conquest, because 
he finds not that for which he toiled. Another, 
whose «im was wealth, looked from the lofty rocks 
of Salamis upon his thousand ships, and wept, because 
he knew that time would break the chain that bound 
them to him. He, too, whose intellectual efforts 
discovered the laws which held God's universe in 
place, spent the last renroant of his days a melan- 
choly verification of what the wise man uttered: 
*' Mqch study is a weariness to the flesh, and the 
acquisition of knowledge is bnt the getting of sor- 
row." The man surrounded by the blessings of the 
social compact, perhaps from disappointed love, un- 
grateful friends, or rich men's arrogance, becomes 
weary of society, and thinks the savage state most 
free from care and trouble : whilst the lone tenant 
of the wilderness turns to the hills with glistening 
eyes to gain a precarious pittance in the labours of 
the chase. A stranger to the arm that rules the 
elements, he lives the constant victim of some 
groundless fear ; he is startled at the rustling of a 
leaf, and hears a demon's laugh in every whistling 
wind. And even the man who aims at moral im- 
provement, finds those powers he would dedicate to 
God alloyed ; 

'*Half dnst and half Deity, alike unfit, 
• ♦ ♦ • To Mnk pT soar." 

The eurse of Heavei| seems resting on the universe 
of men ; and he who would secure that portion of 
happiness which still remains to mortals, must lean 
on superhuman power ; he must supplicate the aid 
of Him who said, "I will not break the bruised reed, 
or quench the smoking flax" — bearing the ills of life 
with manly fortitude, grateful for what he gives us, 
who knows best what we need, and watching the 
approach of death as the signal which calls us from 
a troubled conflict. 



INTERIOUR OF A WINDHILL. 

The exteriour of a windmill is familiar to most 
persons, and watermills are common on small rivers 
and running streams. Whether the moving force be 
wind or water, it is employed for the purpose of 
turning round horizohtally, by means of an upright 
aide, a thick, flat, circular stone, over another equal 
and similar stone, which is fixed beneath it. The 
surfaces of the two stones which are next each oth- 
er, are cut into shallow furrows, in such directions, 
as may create by the moving round of the upper 
stone, over the fixed one below it, the greatest quan- 
tify of hibbing and grinding motion. The two sur- 
faces do not touch each other, and the small distance 
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which is left between the stones, is adjustable at 
pleasure, according to the nature of the gnun : the 
nearer the stones work to^rcthor, the finer will be 
the flour into which the gram is ground. The fans 
of the windmill, or the wheel of the watermill, which 
cause the millstone to revolve, also hv means of inter- 
mediate wheels, give motion to other parts of the 
machine intended to effect the several operations 
which the grain has to go through, to prepare it for 
grinding. 




In the figure, the two sides and half the roof of 
an ordinary windmill are supposed to be removed, 
to allow of the interiour being seen ; every part is 
omitted but what is immediately necessary to the 
grinding : — a is a sort of tub, enclosing the mill- 
stones, by which case the flour is preserved from 
being wasted and scattered about; c is a frinnel-pipe 
through which the flour passes down into the bin d ; 
B is the hopper, into which the com is put, and 
whence it flows gradually between the stones through 
a hole at the top of a ; to promote this passage of 
the grain, a jogging inoiioa is given to the hopper 
by a simple contrivance ; thia canses the backing of 
the mill, one of those sounds which has ever delight- 
ed the ears of lovers of nature and of poets; the 
large wheel r, on the axle of the fans, turns the 
lantern-pinion o on that of the stones, and gives the 
upper one its rotatory motion. 

The object of the first operation, is to dry the 
com, so as to make it fit for grinding ; this is per* 
formed in a kiln, the grain being laid on a tile 
floor, perforated with vmXL holes, which allow the 
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hot air, from a fire beneath, to penetrate through the 
layer of com, and to dry it sufiiciently. The tiles 
being very slow conductors of heat, the grain is not 
at all scorched in the process. When it has been 
sufficiently dried, the min is removed to lofts to 
cool, and mellow, which takes about Gve or six days. 
' The next process is cleaning the com, or freeing 
it from all dirt, earth. Sic, which may have become 
mixed with it. The machine to effect this is a cyl- 
inder, composed of iron-wire net, the meshes being 
wide enough to admit of the smallest grains, small 
gravel and dust, falling through between them. — 
This separator, as it is called, is coounonly placed 
beneath the loft-floor, on which the grain has cooled, 
so that this can be let down into the cylinder at once, 
through trapdoors. The cylinder is made to re- 
volve rapidly, the motion sifUng the com, and free- 
ing it iium the smaller extraneous matters, while 
the larger are afterwards separated by hand. 

From the separator, the grain is transferred to 
another double cylinder of iron-plate, punched full 
of small holes, so that fhe inner surfaces are rough, 
like a notmeg-grater ; the com, by being turned round, 
and shaken between the two surfaces of the cylin- 
ders, is freed from the hairiness which remains at 
one end of each grain, consisting of the points of the 
floral envelopes of the fruit in a withered state. But 
the grain yet requires another sifting, before it is 
ready for grinding, and this is performed in a long 
square chest, the bottom of which is formed of wire- 
sauze. This sieve is made to move backwards and 
forwards, and to shake the grain well, while four 
light fans blow away the dust and chaff which the 
motion brings to its surface, until it is entirely clean- 
ed and ready for the hopper. 



THE HISTORY OF PRINTING. 

"HailfpKiirnmi! hail, thoa thrioe fllostrioiis abtI 
Which Uuffht the miiid, and which reCbrmed the heart, 
Bleet'd with new luht a auperatitioiis age^ 
And purged the nfieka of harbarick rage. 
From thee celeetial atreama of learning dow, 
And to thy power we pure religbn ovre : 
By thee assisted, Luther lashed the crimes 
Of Rome's vile clergy, and reformed the times; 
While off their rer'rend mask Erasmus drew, 
And every pious fraud exposed ta view ; 
The labour ^nished by thy friendly aid, 
Which Hues and Wicklif long in vain essay'd 
See distant climes, in thU auspiooas hour, 
.Receive with trannort learning's sovereign power! 
Behold this art m famed Byzantium rise, 
And barbarous sultans hail the mighty prias: 
High it advanoss, o'er the multi's rage. 
Though priests the ruin of their crait presage. 
O! would indulffcnt Heaven by this restore 
To eastern lands the arts they lost before : 
By this make Turks their native race forego, 
And the vile frauds of Mecca's pro^et show: 
While Asia's realms ei^y a milder doom, 
While Greece its Athens boasts, and Oreeee a second Rome s 
O'er distant worlds while truth and freedom shine^ 
And conscious nations bless the ast dxvinx." 

Printing is the «r< of taking inipreasioBs from 
characterB or figuree, moveable or immoveable, on 
paper, vellnm, cotton, linen, silk, or any other mate- 
rial of a similar nature. Of this art there are three 
kinds, namely: Uie one from moveable letters, for 
books; the cither from copper or other plates, for 
pictures ; and the last from blocks, in which the rep- 
resentations of birds, flowers, Slc, are cut for print- 
inff calicoes, linen, silk, &c. The first of these is 
called oommon, or letter-press printing ; the second. 



' rolling-press printing ; and the third, calico printing 
Of these several branches, letter-press printing is' the 
most curious, and hence deserves our chief attention; 
for to it are greatly owing our deliverance from igno- 
rance and errour, the reviv^ of learning, the progress 
of the sciences, and the remembrance of numberless 
improvements in the arts, which, without this noble 
invention, wonld have been either lost to mankind, 
or confined to the knowledge of a few. From its 
having thus offered so much facility to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge among mankind, it may rather 
be considered as an invention of'inspinition, than as 
a common occurrence among the improvements, 
which accident, from time to time, has suggested to 
the ingenious. 

If we consider the origin of printing as uncon 
nected with the idea of forming lK>oks, Uie first step 
towards the art of printing must be acknowledged to 
have been made by the Babylonians, as exemplified 
by the inscriptions or impressions made on the bricks 
which have been found among the ruins of their cap- 
ital, the once celebrated city, Babylon. The annexed 
engraving represents a Babylonish relick upwards of 
4000 years old. 






As the country around Babylon was deficient in 
stones, this want was supplied by abundance of earth 
fit for composing excellent bricks. The " Tower of 
Babel," therefore, according to sacred and profane 
authors, was built entirely of bricks; the " Temple 
of Belus," the largest of all the ancient temples, was 
built of the same materials ; and the '* Hanging Gar- 
dens," the famous " Walla," and all the other edifices 
of BaWlon, the bridge and obelisk excepted, were 
also of bricks.* These bricks served not only for 
building, but were employed as the most ancient ta- 
bles for writing upon. It is well known that the first 
materials used for writing were not of paper or parch- 
ment, and that many centuries had elapsed before 
such commodious articles as pen and ink were in- 
vented. The first and most obvious tablet would be 
the earth itself; and we read in the sacred Scrip 
tures, that Jesus Christ wrote on the sand-t But as 
this writing would soon be obliterated, to render it 
more permanent, rocks, or the walls of houses, would 
be employed, and the pen which would most readily 
suggest itself would, no doubt, be a nail, or some 
other pointed instrument capable of making an im- 
pression upon such bodies^ as is shown by the annexed 
engraving. Thus, according to the testimony of Pliny, 
* See Herodotus, Diodonis, aud Strabo. t John viii. & 
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Inicks were used &t Babylon for preserving astrono* 
Qooiical obaenralions.* 

On this subject, Mr. Bryant says, he cannot help 
toming a judgment of the learning of a people where 
such materials were employed ; *' for it is impossible 
to receive any great benefit from letters when they 
are obliged to go to a shard,t or an oyster-shell for 
mformation.'' 

Bat Mr. Niebuhr states, that he has seen in Persia, 
where there is an abundance of marble, and sufficient 
knowledge of letters, inscriptions on bricks ; that he 
had found inscriptions still legible after six or seven 
hundred years ; and that the Babylonian astronomers, 
in tdl probability, inscribed on bricks such observa- 
tions only as they wished to be preserved from alter- 
ation by copjrists, or from the injuries of time. 

The Chaldeans also might have continued the 
ancient custom of stamping and engraving on bricks, 
even when they had better materials for. writing 
upon. Thus we find the Chinese, though well ac- 
quainted with writing, and though the use of paper, 
ink and pencils has been long known among them^ 
still they employ their abacusX for reckoning, as the 
Greeks and Romans did in ancient times ;^ and the 
Bramins, in India, though sufficiently learned, and 
possessing a copious alphabet and cyphers, perform 
their astronomical calculations and mathematical 
problems without either pen or pencil. For this pur- 
pose they use a kind of shells, called Le GetUU, coti- 
ris; by means of which, he says, they calculate 
eclipses of the sun and moon with astonishing speed 
and accuracy. 

Amongst the Egyptians the most ancient learning 
was inscribed on columns. The columns of Hermes, 
near Thebes, are famous in antiquity ; and it is cer- 
tain that many things were borrowed from them by 
the Egyptian historians and the Greek philosophers. 
Sanchoniathonl and ManetholT made use of them 
for their histories. Pythagoras** and Platoff both 
read them, and borrowed from them their philosophy. 
In Crete, also, there were very ancient pillars, on 
which was inscribed an account of all the ceremonies 
practised by the Corybantes, in their sacrifices. In 

♦ Pliny's Natural Histonjr. 

t Shaid, a fraffment, or piece of a broken earthen veewL 

t Abacus, a tiu>le strewed over with dust, on which they draw 
thdr schemes and figures. 

I Martin. 

HA PhoBnician historian, bom at Berytus; or, according. to 
others, at Tjrre. He flourished a few years before the Trojan 
war, B. o. 1184. He wrote, iif the language of his country, a 
history of the antiquities of PhoBnida and neighbouring places, 
This history was translated into Greek, but a few fragnteats of 
which are extant. 

ITManethO) a celebrated priest of Heliopolis in Egypt He 
wrote in Greek a history of Bgypt, which has often hoen quoted 
by the ancients ; the sulMect matter of which he asserts to have 
collected Anom the annals preserved on pillai* m the Egyptian 
temples. The author maintained, that all, die gods of the Egyp- 
tians' had been mere mortals, and had all lived upon earth. 

♦♦ Pythagoras, a celebrated phikxsopher, was a native of Samocu 
an island in the Mediterranean sea. He was greatly celebrated 
lor his skill in musick, medians mathematicks, and natural philo- 
sophy. He was also «Ustinguished by his discoreries in geometry, 
mathematicks, and astronomy. His system of the universe^ m 
which he placed the son in the centre, and all the planets moving 
in elliptical orbits round it, was deemed as chimencal, till the phi- 
losophy of the sixteenth century proved it to be incontestable. 
He flourished b. c. 600. 

ft Plato was a celebrated philosopher of Athens. He travelled 
throui^ Italv and Efypt in search of knowledge. He returned 
to Athens, where hislectures were soon attendra by a crowd of 
illustrious pupils. During forty years he preaidsd over " The 
Aeadem^,'*^ and there composed those Dialomes whidi have basn 
the admiration of the world. He died a. e. 94& 
Vol. Ill 



the time of Demosthenes, there still existed a law pf 
Theseus written on a pillar of stone ;^ they must, at 
least, have had piUars of brick ; for Democritus is 
said to have transcribed his moral discourses from a 
Babylonish pillar .f And that pillars of brick were 
usual in those times, we have the testimony of Jo- 
sephus respecting two pillars being erected by the 
descendants of Seth before the flo^, one of which 
was of stone, and the other of brick ; which, though 
not to be entirely depended upon, confirms at least 
the ancient practice of erecting ** pillars of brick" 
for inscriptions, and for preserving matters relating 
to the sciences and literature.^ 




The object of the barrel-shaped figure which is 
anneiced, is evident from its appearance ; and that it 
was a work of great public importance at the time it 
was executed there can be no doubt; but whether 
the characters on it are engraved or impressed, is 
now unknown. Besides employing pillars for re- 
cording historical annals, astronomical observations, 
^and the laws, it was an almost universal practice 
among ancient nations to write upon them.^ The 
piUars erected by Osiris, Bacchus, and Hercules, in 
the course of their expeditions, to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of them, were very famous in antiquity. 
Sesostris, says Diodorus,] erected in all the countries 
which ho conquered, columns inscribed with the 
sacked characters of the Egjrptians. Darius Hys- 
taspes ordered to be engraved in Greek and Assy- 
rian characters, on two columns, the names of all 
the nations which he conunanded ;ir and Germanicus 

♦ Gk)quet, Origin of Laws, Arts, &o. t Ooquet 

tJosephvs* Itioquet. (I Diodbrus Siculus. IT Herodotus. 
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iltw in Thebes columiw on which the difierent kinds 
fif trihiite,nised by Rameses from his subjects were 
emgraved.* It is not then to be wondered at, if the 
wiitiiig of the ancients was perpendioidar rather 
than horizontal; ccdumns and pillars being much 
fitter for the former manner of writing than for the 
letter ; and this original way of writing on cohmins 
or pillars may be the reason why we &d the Baby- 
lonian writing preserved on the bricks, of which we 
BOW treat, and of which engravings are here given, 
to be perpendicular rather than horizontal. This, 
Indeed, seems to have been the most ancient manner 
of writing, as we see from the example of the Egyp- 
tians and the Chinese. These nations, and, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, the Ethiopians also, wrote perpen 
dicularly from the top to the bottom ; and this is the 
proper direction of the Babylonian inscriptions, as is 
proved by the previous engravings. We find, then, 
a wonderful conformity among these three ancient 
learned nations, the Babylonians, the Chinese, and 
the Egyptians. They all wrote perpendicularly ; 
and, that the words of one column might not be con- 
founded with those of another, they separated the 
columns by parallel lines, as may be seen not only 
on the Babylonian bricks, and on ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphical monuments, but also in any Chinese 
book or writing to this day. It is likewise very re- 
markable that the Sjrrians still write perpendicularly, 
like the Babylonians, their ancestors. They tarn the 

Saper indeed, when they have done, so as to read 
orizontally ; but, in writings they begin at the top, 
and write straight down to Uie bottom. The Moguls 
and the Tartars in China, having derived their alpha- 
bet from the Syriack, write also perpendicularly ; not 
from the right to the left, like the Chinese, but from 
the left to the right, like the Syrians. In this they 
difier not only iVom the Chinese, Japanese, and all 
those nations who make use of the Chinese charac- 
ters, but also from the Babylonians. As the ancient 
Babylonian characters agree with the Chinese in re- 
gard to direction, they appear to have agreed also in 
regard to their value ; for, as the Chinese express 
whole words by a single character, or, at least, by a 

Soup of simple characters, this seems to have been 
e practice of the Babylonians. Indeed, the in- 
scriptions on the Babylonian bricks cannot be com- 
posed of alphabetick or syllabick characters; for, if 
they were, the same forms must soon recur, which is 
not here the case. On the contrary, we find single 
groups, composed of difierent kinds of nails, just like 
the various strokes in the Chinese characters, which 
are all difierent from efach other. 

Before the use of printing with types,! learning 
was necessarily limited to a very few persons in 
every country ; books in manuscript could only be 
obtained at a price beyond the means of the conunon 



*Ttcitii& 

t Before the invention of this art, the effiirts of literary ingenu- 
ity were entirely confined withm the very narrow limits <n the 
pen. Fifty yeari were sometimea employed to prodaoe one ain- 

ge Tohime !— an evidence of which occiured at the sale of die 
te Sir William Burrel's books, in 1796 ; among which was a 
MS. bible, on yellum, beautifully written with a pen, and iUomi- 



by the wnter's own autogrmh at the front of the book ; and it is 
evident, by the inspection of^many MSS.. that a very considera- 
ble length of time was necessary to finisn what, by tltis curiooB 
art, is now multiplied in an astomahing degree. 



people to purchase,* and those were very searce; 
consequently, the greater part of the population .was 
compelled to remain in igaorance. Even the grand 
design of revelation, and the tnith of the giMqwl, but 
for this art, must, at this period, have been shut out 
from the multitude, and known to none but the rich, 
or the religious orders, whose impositions on the 
ignorant might have continued as they were practised 
previous to the use of this very important invention. 

The communication of mind and thought, without 
this art, must still have been coi^ned to a veiy small 
circle ; and had the woiics of onr eariy reKmnera 
been limited to the number of books that the slow 
progress of writing could produce, siqMnstition and 
priestcraft might still have held dominion over a be- 
nighted world, and science been the portion of a se* 
lect number only ; but the nq>idity with which books 
have issued from the press, has rendered it impossi- 
ble to obstruct the current of intelligence that now 
runs down from generation to generation, and, re- 
ceiving tributary streams, has already increased in 
its coarse to a majestick tide of iiibimation and 
knowledge. 

The invention of an art so valuable, mnst, as to its 
origin, form an interesting inquiry, and will be worth 
the investigation of the learned and the curious ; bat, 
like the invention of letters, the first projector of the 
scheme cannot be positively ascertained ; and, like 
that grand discovery also, it was probably brought 
into use progressively, in difierent parts and by vari- 
ous persons. In England we have no record of 
printing before the fifteenth century, and thoagh so 
recently established, we have no authentick account 
of who was actually the first practical ^rator.t 

Antiquarians of dififerent nations have endeavoured 
to decide this point, but they have neither agreed in 
their opinions, nor been successful in their researches ; 
consequentiy it yet remains a mystery, and probably 
it will be impossible to fix any precise date for the 
origin of printing, or to mention any particular per- 
son to whom the an may be justly ascribed. 

An ingenious writer attempts to account for this 
uncertainty in the following manner : '* Two reasons 
nuiy be assigned for this obscurity ; namely, the im- 
perfect state of printing while it remained in the pos- 
session of its inventor. 2d. Pecuniary motives in- 
duced the first printers, from the large sums which 
were usually paid for manuscripts, to sell their works 
as such ; so that printing waa for a period as much 

«Pope Nicholas V. bid for St Matthew's Gomel, in Hebrew, 
no leM a aum than 6000 ducats. In the year 1462, copies of the 
Bible, printed by Faust, were sold in France at GO crowns— a 
RianuKiibt copy havinff before cost from 400 to 500 crowns. 

tHr. Merman aseiibes the first mdiments of printing to La»- 
rantina, aditmu, or eiMtot of the cadiedrai at Haarlem. Bat ba 
supposes that LAurentiaa carried the art no farther than the use 
of separate wooden types, fastened together by threads : and that 
his first essay was made about the year 1430. He attributes the 
improTement of the art. by ent metal types, to Oeinsfleich, senior, 
and his brother Guttenberg, aasistod with money by Fanstus, qr 
Faust at Ments, at about the year 1444; and, lastly, he proves 
that the honour of completing the disc»Tery, by the mvention oC 
east types, is doe to Peter Senoefler, servant, and afterwards Bon- 
in-law, to Faust, in the same city, about the jear 14S2. Fauat 
and Schoe^r concealed this new improvement by administenae 
an oath of secrecy to all whom they intrusted, till die year 146^ 
when, by the dispersion of their servants into different oountriea^ 
at the sacking of Mentz by Archbiahop Adol|>hna, the inven- 
tion was pubkckly divuleed. The first book printed with theee 
improved types was in 1&9. From this time to 1466, Faust and 
ScnoefTer continued to print a considerable nambo' of books s 
particularly the two fhmoua edidona of Tuliy's Offices^— one in 
1466^theoth«rial46d. 
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the counterfeit of, as the substitcite for writing, it 
being a fae-eimile of the most approved scribes 
Tbe few persons concerned kept the art a secret for 
some time, till their Amds not being sufficient to an- 
swer tbe necessary expenses, these ingenious men 
were thus compelled to associate with persons of 
property, from the union of whose names a degree of 
doubt has arisen to whom the merit really belongs." 
And like the Grecian cities contending for the birth 
of Homer, so do the Germans for the invention of 
printing ; and the cities warmest on this point of 
nonour, are Mentz, Haarlem, and Strasburg; but 
the opinion that Strasburg was the native place of 
the art has been plausibly disputed ; the main con- 
tention, therefore, seems to lie between Haarlem aifd 
Mentz. To each of these cities, however, it may be 
ascribed in a qualified sense, as they made improve- 
ments upon one another. 

The first testimony of the inventor is that recorded 
by Hadrian Junius, in his "Batavia,** page 253, 
edition of 1588 ; which, though it had been rejected 
by many, is of undoubted authority. Junius had the 
relation from two respectable men, Nicolaus Galius, 
who was his schoolmaster, and Quitinius Talesius, 
his intimate friend and correspondent. He ascribes 
the invention to Laurence Coster, {mdituust or cusfos, 
of the cathedral at Haarlem, at that time a respecta- 
Uo office,) upon the testimony of Cornelius, some 
time a servant to Coster, and afterwards bookbinder 
to the cathedral, an office which had before been 
performed by Franciscan friars. His narrative runs 
thus : *' That walking in a wood near the city, he 
began first to cut some letters i^n the rind of a 
beech tree, which, for fancy's sake, being impressed 
on paper, he printed one or two lines as a specimen 
for his grandchildren, the sons of his daughter, to 
follow. This having happily succeeded, he medi- 
tated greater things, as he was a num of ingenuity 
and judgment ; and first of all, with his son-in-law, 
Thomas Peter, who left three sons, (all of whom at- 
tained the consular dignity,) invented more glutinous 
writing ink, because he found the common ink sunk 
mnd spread ; and then formed whole pages of wood, 
with letters cut upon theuL"* 

Coster printed only on one side of the paper, and 
in binding up the leaves the blank sides were pasted 
together, in order to make an unbroken continuity of 
tbe pages. Thare are several specimens of this 
mode of printing still remaining in Holland. 

From the above it will be observed, the letters 
were first made of wood, but afterwards of metal. 
According to tradition, printing was carried on in the 
same house long after the time of Coster, and after 
the use of metal types became universal. But Cos- 
ter seems to have caarried the art no further than sep- 
arate wooden ^pes. What is a remarkable confirm- 
ation of this, Henry Spiechel, who wrote in the six- 

* Other authors have ascribed the invention of this art to J. 
Regiomontanus, a celebrated mathematician, who was contempo- 
rary with Faust and Gkittenberg^ and lived pretty near them ; but 
he removed to Nurembeig. It is said of Regiomontanus. that he 
made an iron fly spring from mider his ban^ fly round tne room 
With a huraminff noise, and return to its first irasition ; he is like- 
wise reporied to nave made a wooden ettf^ which flew ftoih Nn- 
remberg to meet the emperor, hovered over his head, and went 
back the same way with bun ! ! I It was no wonder that some 
authors riioiild give so universal an artist the repute of inventing 
printing. It is certain, however, he was a very early printer, a^ 
though not the inventor. Many who have treated on this sub- 
ject rorbear to million either the name of the inventor, or the place 
of his residence^ yet unanimously give the honour to Oonnany. 



teenth century a Dutch poem, entitled ^ HertspiegeV 
expresses himself thus : — 

" Thou first, Laurentius,* to snpply the defect of 
wooden tablets, adaptedst wooden types, and after- 
wards didst connect them with a mread to imilate 
writing. A treacherous servant surrepititiously ob- 
tained the honour of the discovery. But truth itseli^ 
though destitute of common and widespread fame-^ 
truth, I say, still remains." 

No mention beinff made in the poem of metal typeM^ 
is a circumstance Uiat, had he been robbed of suck, 
as well as of wooden ones, would scarcely have been 
passed over in silence. When Coster first advertised 
his first specimen of the art can only be guessed at. 
He died in 1440, after having published the 8peou- 
lura Belgicum, and two editions of Donatus, all widi 
difierent wooden t3rpes, which, it is probable, (con- 
sidering the difliculties he had to encounter, and the 
many artists whom he must necessarily have had 
occasion to consult,) cost him some years to execute ; 
so that the first essay might be about 1430, which 
neariy agrees with Petrus Scriverhis, who says the 
invention was ten or twelve years before 1440. 

As the '' Donatus" has been several times men* 
tioned by the writers of the controversy, it may be 
necessary, lest it should be supposed to have some- 
thing excellent in it, to say, that its merits, as well as 
that of the History of the Apocalypse, the History 
of the Bible, the Speculum. Humane Salvationis, 
and the Spiegel, consists only in being among the 
very first essays in the art of printing, befive the 
invention of fusil or metal m>es. 

The author of the '*Colongne Chronicle," who 
wrote in the year 1499, almost fifty years after the 
discovery of printing, and who had his information 
from one Uric Zell, an old bookseller then living in 
Cologne, says : ** Although the art of printing had 
been found out at Mentz, in the manner we now have 
it, yet the first hint or pattern was taken from the 
' Donatus,' of Holland, which had been printed there : 
that the aforesaid art took its origin from them, though 
the latter invention is much superiour in contrivance 
and ingenuity." 

It creates our surprise to find that this art, winch 
has been s^led 'Mhe nurse and preserver of the arts 
and sciences," should be so negligent of itself as not 
to leave the smallest record of its own origin ; the 
inventors having been more ambitious of deserving, 
than of purchasing praise. Faust, indeed, when he 
could no longer prevent a discovery, gives an account 
of the inventors, and the manner in which the books 
were done, and throws some light upon this afiair 
by placing at the end of his books the following col- 
ophon or inscription : " This present work, with all 
its embellishments, &c,; was done, not with pen and 
ink, &c., but by a new-invented art of casting letters, 
printing, &c., by me, John Faust, and my son-in- 
law, Peter Schoefier, in the famous city of Ments, 
upon the Rhine." 

As many cities have contended for the honour of 
this invention, and engaged the learned in defence of 
their respective claims, it cannot be deemed impro- 
per in this place to select Uie most considerable tes- 
timonies from those authors who wrote soon afler the 
discovery,, and were better acquainted with this mat- 
ter than those who lived at eome distance of time 
after it, and may be supposed to have foUowed their 

• LauiBDOo. 
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predecessors in the accmint they have given ns of 
the origin of printing. 

The writers in favour of Haarlem have managed 
the controversy with great warmth, and charged 
Fanst, one of the inventors, with robbing his sup- 
posed master, Laurence John Coster,^ of many thou- 
sand weight of his materials on Christmas eve, when 
the family and most of the city were in prayer in 
church, with other such ridiculous stories, fabricated 
merely to deprive this great man of the honour which 
he had so long incontestably enjoyed. Had this 
been published in his lifetime, when he might ha^e 
defended himself, or presently after his death, when 
his son-in-law, or some of his friends, might have 
done it for him, he had undoubtedly been cleared ; 
but such an accusation was not hinted at till 125 
years afler, and then grounded only on suspicion, as 
Dr. Junius owns, who was the first to transfer this 
discovery from Mentz to Haarlem. Faust's name, 
however, died not with him, though some Dutdi 
writers made use of his art to asperse his memory ; 
but others, of several nations, rose immediately in 
his defence— in particular the learned Mallinkrott, 
dean of Munster, who, in his treatise, " De Ortu et 
Progressu Artis Typographic^," has not only re- 
futed what was advanced on the other side, but made 
such researches after the old monuments of the art, 
and collected so great a variety of testimonies, sup- 
ported by undeniable facts, as seem at once to deter- 
mine the controversy. 

Mallinkrott, who handles his subject with great 
skill and discernment, has, with indefatigable indus- 
try, collected testimonies from both sides of the ques- 
tion, from the promulgation of the art to the time in 
which he wrote, (1640,) and placed them in the fol- 
lowing order in the beginning of his work : — 

For Mentz, before the dispute was started 
by Dr. Junius, 62 

Those who have written on the same side, 
since Junius^ 47 

109 

Those who have written in favour of 

Haarlem, 13 

Those who are neuters, 11 



24 



By this list, it appears that the number are greatly 
in favour of Mentz. 

The following engraving contains the portraits of 
the three celebrated men to whom it is generally 
acknowledged the world is principally indebted for 
the discovery of the art of printing. The subject 
from which Uiis was copied is supposed to have been 
engraved by the famous Gubitz, of Berlin, from an 
old German painting. 

TO 

THE MEMORY 

OF 

JOHN GUTTENBURG, Junior, 

THE REPORTED INVENTOR; 
▲RD . 

• JOHN FAUST, 

na FmoMom; 

♦Httoui Jumns caUs him Laurentiufl, or Lawrence John; 
ethen, Lawreniz Janz Eoator ; othen, Laurence Coeter. 



PETER SCHOEFFER, 

THE IMPROVER. 




THODOH LAST, TET NOT LEAST, STANDS JOHN OBIKBFLEICH, OR 

GUTTENBERG, Sen. 

ThlB l^edalllon 

Here presented, that posterity may know the men to whom 

they stand so much indebted. 

The persons to whom the honour of this invention 
is severally ascribed by their respective countrymen, 
are Laurence John Coster, of Haarlem ; John Gui- 
tenberg, John Faust, and Peter Schoefier, of Mentz ; 
and John Menteel, of Strasburg. Their first essays, 
however, were all made on woModen blocks, after the 
manner of the Chinese. The first books published 
at Haarlem were all printed in this manner ; but they 
soon found the inconvenience of this meihod, and 
therefore bethought themselves of an improvement, 
which was by making single letters distinct from otie 
another, and these being done in wood, gave room 
for a second improvement, namely, that of making 
them in metal ; and, in order to that, forming punches, 
moulds, and matrices, for casting them. It is frmn 
this ingenious contrivance that we ought to date the 
origin of the present " art of printing," as contradis- 
tinguished to the method practised in China. The 
mode of impressing figures upon silk and cotton, 
which, according to the accounts given us by the 
Jesuits, had been practised by the Chinese many 
centuries before printing was known in Europe, 
seems, however, to have been tile first step towards 
the introduction of this art to the knowledge of man- 
kind. The invention of cards, which took place 
towards the latter end of the fourteenth century, was 
an intermediate step between block and letter-press 
printing. They were originally painted ; but about 
the year 1400, a mode was discovered of printing 
them from blocks. The books of images succeeded ; 
they are likewise printed from blocks, and the text 
is placed below, or on each side of the print. The 
bards are said to have carved their poems upon bars 
of wood, arranged like a gridiron. All these, which 
appear to be so many degrees of stereotype printing, 
naturally prepared Uie way for letter-press ; but the 
origin and history of this invention are involved in 
great obscurity, as also is its introdnction into England. 

From what is said above, there is little doi^t but 
the invention of taking impressions from wooden 
blocks is due to Haarlem; but the greater improve- 
ment and perfection of the art is certainly due to 
Mentz. {To be continued.) 
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MBDICAL. 

Luther V. Bell, M. D., is the author of a disRerta- 
tion* on the Boylston prize qaeetion, for 1835 : — 
** What diet can be aelected which will ensure the 
^eateat probable health and strength to the labour ^i 
in the climate of New England ? Quantity and qual- 
ity, and the time and manner of taking it, to be con- 
sidered." 

The dissertation leads to the following conclusions, 
which we believe are sound and rational : — 

1. A diet of hoth animal and vegetable food, is 
Adapted to the condition of the New En^and la- 
bourer. 

2. No grand erronrs exist in his present system of 
diet, and no radical change is demanded to ensure 
a greater amount of health and strength, though ma- 
ny minor, but still important errours exist. 

3. The proportion of animal food usually cus- 
tomary is too great, and a considerable reduction 
would be expedient and advantageous, though it is 
impracticable to make a precise statementof the extent 
to which this is required, which must depend upon 
circumstances, as the amount of labour performed, 
climate, season, bodily constitution, habits of life, 
^c. A general statement of this fact can alone be 
made. 

4. The amount of food in general, customarily 
used, is more than is necessary for the maximum of 
health and strength, though a more specifick state- 
ment of this abuse is also impossible. It must be 
left for each individual to attempt to reduce his quan- 
tity of food to that point at which he finds his men- 
tal and bodily powers most energetick. In search- 
ing for this point, the New Englander may be almost 
certain that he must look for it in a descending ratio. 

. 5. The great principle in regulating diet, is to re- 
gard quantity rather than kind. 

6. Perfect mastication and slow deglutition ar^ 
important auxiliaries to the proper digestion of food. 
* 7. A great variety of alimentary substances ta- 
ken into the stomach at once, are calculated to do 
injury on several accounts. 

8. The employment of alcoholick stimulants, and 
hot aqueous drinks, is deleterious to the functions of 
the stomach and to the general health. 

9. The times of taking food, the state of the men- 
tal and moral functions, the quantity and times of 
exercise, &c., are all subjects of importance in the 

Smenl subject of dieteticks ; — in these particulars, 
e habits of the New England labourer do not vary 
much from a healthful standard. 

WASHINGTON ON MiMTEUMONIAL ADVICE. 
We accidentally fell upon the following excellent 
epistolary essay of Greneral Washington, upon the 
subject of advising ladies in relation to matrimony, 
in Spark's 8th. volume of Washington's Letters. — 
We recommend it to our readers as an interesting 
evidence of the complete discretion and wisdom 
that always characterized Washington's mind. Its 
plain sense and familiar knowledge of human na- 
ture is admirable ; while at the same time it dis- 
ckises the versatility of a mind that could unbend 
itiAelf from the graver niatters of war and state, and 
thus playfully and affectionately commune with the 



privacies of domestick life. The letter is directed to 
Lund Washington, Mount Vernon. 

Rocky Hill, 20tii September, 1783. 
Dear Lund:-— 

Mrs. Custis has never suggested in any of 
her letters to Mrs. Washington, (unless ardent wish- 
es for her return, that she might then disclose it to 
her, can be so construed,) the most distant attach- 
ment to D. S. ; but if tins should be the case, and 
she wants advice upon it, a father and mother, who 
are at hand, and competent to give it, are at the 
same time the most proper to be consulted on so 
interesting an event. For my own part, I .never 
did, nor do I believe I ever shall, give advice to a 
woman who is sitting out on a matrimonial voyage : 
first, because I never could advise one to marry 
without her own consent ; and, secondly, because I 
know it is to no purpose to advise her to refindn 
when she has obtained it A woman very rarely 
asks an opinion or requires advice on such an occa- 
sion, till her resolution is formed; and then it is 
with the hope and expectation of obtaining a sanc- 
tion, not that she means to be governed by your dis- 
approbation, that she applies. In a word, the plain 
English of the application may be summed up in 
these words : *' I wish you to think as I do ; but, 
if unhappily you differ from me in opinion, my heart, 
I must confess, is fixed, and I have gone too far now 
to retract." 

If Mrs. Custis should ever suggest any thing of 
this kind to me, I will give her my opinion of the 
measure^ not of the man^ with candour, and to the 
following effect : " I never expected you would 
spend the residue of your days in widowhood ; but 
in a matter so important, and so interesting to your- 
self, children, and connexions, I wish you woiil I 
make a prudent choice ; to do which, many consid- 
erations are necessaiy ; such as the family and con- 
nexions of the man, his fortune, (which is not the 
most essential in my eye,) the line of conduct he 
has observed, and the disposition and frame of his 
mind. You should consider what prospect tiierc is 
of his proving kind and affectionate to you ; just, 
generous, and attentive to your children, and how 
far his connexions will be agreeable to you; for 
when they are once formed, agreeable or not, the 
die being cast, your fate is fixed." Thus far, and no 
farther, I shall go in my opinions. 

I am, dear Lund, &c. 

Ckmrttption is like a ball of snow, when mice sm 
a rolling it must increase. It ^ves momentum to 
the activity of the knave, but it chills the honest 
man, and makes him almost weary of his calling : 
and all that corruption attracts, it also retains ; for 
it is easier not to fail, than only to fall once, and not to 
I yield a single inch, than having yielded, to regain it 
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ELIAS HICKS— Hn Rbudbwob. 



The engraving of the residence of the late Elias 

Hicks fell into our hands accidentally, and we have 

presumed to lay it before our readers in the hope 

.that it may, together with a brief notice of the life 

and charaoter of its late proprietor, prove not al- 



together uninteresting or unacceptable. In perform- 
ing this duty — ^for whatever we can do that is .^ 
interest or profit to our readers we esteem a duty^ 
we pray we may be understood to be entirely dis- 
interested, and uuinfluenoed in our feelings or 
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opinioM hf uny puttality whatever, either lo the man 
or to that highly respectable body of our countrymen, 
called Quakers, to which he belonged. We ar^ 
aware, and probably, moat of our readers are not 
ignorant of the fact, that an unfortunate contro- 
versy has existed in the Society of Friends, whidi, 
commencing about religious doctrines, finally led to 
disputes in relation to discipline and government. 
The dissension spread throughout the whole church, 
and affected even the relations of private life. It 
arrayed two distinct and separate parties in that 
Society, which have been commonly known as the 
'* Hicksite,'* and the "^ Orthodox" party, both of them 
highly respectable in point of numbers as well as 
character. With what pertinence or justice Elias 
Hicks has been identified with the former as its 
leader or abetter, it is not our business to inquire. 
Nor do we pretend to meddle with the distinctive 
characteristidLs of those styled ** Orthodox." But 
it is sufiicient for our purpose to remark, that this 
religious discussion in the Society of Friends finally 
led to two lawsuits, one of which was prosecuted 
in the court of chancery in the state of New Jersey, 
some three or four years since^— ihe ether in the 
supreme court of the state of New York, and ex- 
cited a deep interest among an extensive portion of 
the community. The elements which directly led 
to the proceeding in equity, and which produced on 
exposition of the doctrines of the two parties, are 
briefly these : — 

A school fund had been raised, under the direction 
of the Preparative Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
at Crosswicks, in the state of New Jersey, for the 
education of the children of the indigent members 
of that meeting, and a treasurer appointed to take 
charge of it The plan originated at a Yearly 
Meeting in Philadelphia, to which this meeting at 
Crosswicks was attached, and under their auspices 
similar funds, for like purposes, were raised in other 
Preparative Meetings belonging to their jurisdiction. 
At about this time the two parties, before spoken of, 
had become established, and so completely detached 
from each other, as to form separate meetings. Be- 
fore the controversy arose, Joseph Hendrickson had 
been appointed the treasurer of this school fund at 
Crosswicks, and in that capacity had loaned out a 
portion of the money to Thomas L. Shotwell, who 
was not a member of the Socie^ of Friends, and 
who gave him the bond and mortgage upon which 
the suit was brought. 

The parties, being completely divided, formed two 
separate Preparative Meetings at Crosswicks, and 
the " Hicksite" Preparative Meeting appointed 
Stacey Decow the treasurer of this school fund. 
Shotwell, who had become attached to that party, 
refused to recognise Joseph Hendrickson. who ad- 



hered to the << Orthodox," as the kwfiil treasurer 
any longer. Under the direction of the meeting 
held by the " Orthodox," and claimed by them to be 
the true Preparative Meeting^ of the Society of 
Friends, Hendrickson, as their treasurer, demanded 
of Shotwell the payment of the interest due upon 
his bond and roortga^re, which he refused to pay 
him, disclaiming his right to receive it. Upon this, 
Hendrickson filed a bill against Shotwell to fore- 
close the mortgage. Shotwell exhibited a bill of in- 
terpleader against the two adverse treasurers, in 
which he set forth their respective claims and pre- 
tensions. Hendrickson and Decow put in aeparate 
answers, in which the doctrines and claims of both 
sides were discussed somewhat at length. A£^r 
the pleadings were completed and depositions taken, 
the cause went before the court, and was argued at 
great length. The two justices before whom the 
cause was heard, after much deliberation recom- 
mended to the chancellor to decree in favour of the 
treasurer, Joseph Hendrickson. For the exposition 
•f the Quaker doctrines, the characteristicks of the 
two parties, and the grounds upon which the court 
decreed in favour of the " Orthodox," we refer the 
reader to the reports of the case, which have been 
published at length. Each party, of course, main- 
tains its own to be the true, the original, and the 
fundamental doctrines of the Quaker Society. With 
what respective merit and justice, we refer the 
reader to the reports and the evidence. 

It has been alleged by some, that Elias Hicks 
was the cause of all the dissension and controversy. 
Others deny that he had any thing to do with it, 
and disclaim the distinction implied in the name 
** Hicksite." Whatever may be the truth in relation 
to the matter, it is nevertheless certain, that Elias 
Hicks has bome« a very conspicuous part in the 
Society of Friends-^that he has wielded a very 
powerful influence, and that his doctrines and 
preachings have excited a strong opposition on the 
one side, and attracted a war.ai support on the other. 
He was no ordinary man, if we rightly apprehend 
his character. A fluent speech, a ready pen, a pur- 
suasive and impressive manner, and an interesting 
physiognomy, united in a person endowed with a 
strong mind, cannot, as in him, be actively exercised 
in any community without producing an important 
sensation. 

Elias Hicks was born in Hempstead, Long Island, 
March 19tb, 1748. We know but littieof his youth 
and education, which were probably not of more 
than common interest. He was married ia January 
1771, and was acknowledged a member of the 
Society of Friends about the same period. He first 
appeared as a minister at the age of twenty-seven. 
In this capacity, he is said to have been very diligent 
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and saecaasM: In the 'coune of fifty yean he 
travelled extensively through the United States, as 
& minister, and several times into Canada. In the 
year 1828,i>eing then eighty years old, he made a 
visit to New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
and Indiana, much to the satisfaction and surprise of 
Friends in those parts. Shortly after his return 
home, his wife died. The summer following, he 
visited the northern and western parts of the state 
of New York. He attended the Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings in New York frequently after this ; 
and we are told that even at this advanced age, he 
preached with great clearness and power. On the 
14th of February, 1830, just after writing a very long 
and spirited letter to a western friend, he was taken 
with a paralysis of the right side, which terminated 
hb life on the 27th of that month. 

Mr. Hicks was always a zealous advocate of the 
African slaves. He abhorred slavery and every 
thing pertaining to it or arising from it. During his 
illness, he was observed repeatedly to throw off a 
portion of his covering. His friends finally asked 
hini why he did so — ^he articulated *^ cotton."' He 
would have no product of slave labour about him. 

He was tidy and careful about his farm — a very 
early riser, and always industrious. A friend informs 
ns, that he saw him in his 80th year, coming out of 
the field on a load of hay at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing. He possessed diis same activity and vigour of 
mind and body until the time of his last illness. 

An incident occurred in the latter part of his life, 
which furnishes, perhaps, a strong evidence of his 
prevailing conscientiousness and integrity. An ac- 
quaintance of his, who owed him borrowed money, 
failed. A son-in-law informed Mr. Hicks of the 
fact, at the same time showing him that he had been 
made secure. " But how is this ?" said Mr. Hicks, 
" does he not owe thee ?" " Yes." " And has he 
secured thee ?" " Yes." " And all his creditors r 
" No, he could not do that." " Then he should not 
have secured thee or me." Whereupon Mr. Hicks 
immediately directed his debtor to place him upon 
the same footing with the rest; it not appearing 
strictly right to him that a distinction should be made 
between confidential and other creditors. - ' 

Mr. Hicks died at his residence in Jericho, Long 
Island. His most important writings are his letters 
and his journal. 



From the Western Monthly.Magazine. 

SUBSTANCE OP A DISCOURSE ON ELOCUTION. 

BT DONALD MACLEOD, A. M. 

OeKfered before the Western Literary Institiite and College of 
ProfeMioiial Tbacbers, at their Fifth Annual Meeting, held in 
Cmcmnati, October, 1835. 

The low state of elocution amongst us is univer- 
sally admitted. It is agreed, on all hands, that the 



style of speaking prevalent in our legisIatiTe and 
popular assemblies, at the bar, in the pulpit, the 
chair of professorship, and among the students of 
all our seminaries of learning, is, so far as respects 
delivery, faulty in the extreme. In the humbler 
branch of reading, there are deficiencies quite as 
flagrant, and much more numerous. The English 
language is greatly impaired — ^almost destroyed by 
the majority of those who employ it ; and very few 
of the rest are accustomed to give to it all the per- 
spicuity, energy, and elegance of which it is sos- 
ceptible. 

Where shall we look for the causes of this corrup- 
tion ? J^ot, smrely, in any insensibility on the part 
of the mass of our fellow-citizens to the value of 
good reading and speaking. Delivery is^ by no 
means, a matter of indifference to them. It b the 
very reverse. It is held in the highest estimation. 
Let any one, who would satisfy himself of this, listen 
to the remarks of his friends and neighbours in re- 
gard to some distinguished pleader, or preacher, or 
political orator, who had just before moved or de- 
lighted them with his eloquence. For one remark, 
which would lead an observing man to suppose that 
their attention had been engaged by the subject- 
matter — ^the large or correct views of the speaker — 
the soundness of his reasoning— or the rhetorical 
beauties of the ciHnposition, he will hear a dozen 
observations which show that they were chiefly in- 
terested by his appearance and manner — by looks, 
tones, and gestures. This is the case, whether the 
speaker be a man of genius, or very moderate abili- 
ties. Nothing is more unquestionable, than a speech 
quite faultless in point of composition — combining 
with excellence of noatter, the purest graces, and ut- 
most energy of style — ^wiU produce little immediate 
impression on the audience without a correspond- 
ing delivery. On the other hand, persons of the 
truest taste and most solid erudition, will listen for 
hours with fixed attention, adnuration, and delight, 
and not unfrequently with conviction, to men pos- 
sessing an earnest, unaflected, and harmonious elo- 
cution, although they have no great recommenda^ 
tion besides. In fact, so much are people in general 
governed by the externals in oratory, and so essential, 
therefore, is this branch, that no powers of mind, 
and no other rhetorical accomplishments, whatever, 
can fully supply a deficiency in it. The most splen- 
did and powerful passage in the records of ancient 
or modem eloquence — the most impassioned and 
beautiful productions of the poets — ^the masculine 
vigour of Dryden — ^the wit of Congreve— the pa- 
thos of Otway — the glowing inspiration of Shak- 
speare himself, unless illustrated and enforced by a 
suitable elocution, will fall upon the ear spiritless 
and unsuccessful. 

And yet, notwithstanding the high consideration 
in which this branch appears to be held by the pub- 
lick, so seldom do we meet with excellence or any 
great proficiency in it, that it may be said with en- 
tire truth, a good delivery is the rarest of all accom- 
plishments. Among the causes of this deficiency, 
we may justly designate as by far the most produc- 
tive, the narrow and unphilosophical plans of rhetor- 
ical education which have been adopted in our col- 
leges and other seminaries. In some of these no 
attention whatever is given to delivery — the persons 
under whose charge the students are placod> think- 
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Ui^ it of no vahie— end being influenced to that 
opmion by qualifications similar to those which 
prompted Scaliger to pronounce his absurd diatribe 
against the usefulness of mathematicks, and Dr. 
Johnson to underrate the importance of the natural 
sciences, namely, an overweening ranity in their 
own pursuits, and shallowness in those which tl^ey 
decry.* In others, some time and attention are 
^ven to the subject, but unfortunately, a beginning 
IS made at the wrong end. The student is requir- 
ed to exercise himself occasionally in reciting poet- 
ry, or declaiming passages from the orators ; but be- 
fore he has spent an hour in studying the principles 
<tf the art, either as to voice or action. And even in 
this careless and untutored practice, he is left prin- 
cipally to lus own guidance ; all that is usually in- 
sisted upon being the pronunciation of some pas- 
sage in some manner or other, once or twice during 
the term. In other institutions, again, the place (^ 
a rational and comprehensive scheme of instruction 
is supplied by a most pernicious system, which can 
only produce habits of speaking in no way adapted 
to &e character of earnest debate and oratory, and 
altogether inconsistent with natural effect. The 
bad effects of these systems may be clearly distin- 
guished in all the succeeding rhetorical pursuits of 
students who pass through college, and on every oc- 
casion when in the discharge of professional, aca- 
demical, or political duties, £ey are called upon to 
speak or read in publick. Tlie majority of them 
either labour under the most painful constraint and 
embarrassment, from not having been accustomed to 
face an audience, or hear the sound of their own 
voices ; or ebe diey have confirmed the habits of 
incorrect, pompous, and noisy declamation, acquired 
at school and college, by practice after the manner 
of their old academical exercises : by attending de- 
bating societies and spouting clubs, and there at- 
tempting to declaim the glorious eloquence of 
ChiUham and Burke, or enact Hamlet and Macbeth, 
they imitate ** humanity abominably !** — ^in 
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ing to give utterance to written spells of genius, 
before they have bestowed any pains on the mechan- 
ical, or intellectual part of elocution — before they 
have learned to perform on that most potent and ex- 
pressive of all instruments, the human voice, or even 
subjected the compositions selected for this idle dis- 
play, to the close and searching analysis, without 
which no man ought to presume to read aloud the 
highly-wrought passages of a great orator or poet. 
Others there are, possessing a partial and imperfect 
knowledge of rules, and some of the mechanical 
resources of the elocutionist — ^powers of voice and 
gesture — who deform their reading and speaking, 
by what they, no doubt, consider highly ornamental 
action and intonation, but which are such affected 
and meaningless ornaments, as could only be tolera- 
ted by persons of the most sophisticated tastes. You 
will fiiid this class of persons continually straining 
after effect. All is done merely for the purpose of 
displaying their powers : and Uieir looks and atti- 
tudes seem to keep up a running commentary on the 
whole performance, thus : — '* Was not that a spirit- 
stirring note V* " Did I not make a most harmonious 
cadence there V " What think you of that majestick 
sweep of the arm ?"— or serve th^ purpose of a pro- 

* Vide Inaiifforal DiMoane o€ lliomai Campbell author of 
'Pleasurea of Rope.' Olawow, 1827. 
Vor. III.— 45 ^ 



logue : — ^^ Now 111 rouse your paanoos — now IV 
melt you to tears— ^^low I'll give you peal after peal 
of lofty and swelling declamation?" Finally, we 
not unfrequently find all these faults combioed in the 
same individuals. How many there are who have 
taken no pains about delivery, and yet are accustom- 
ed to employ tones and gestures, which it would be 
impossible for the most unwearied perverse industry, 
to make more completely the opposite of what na- 
ture would suggest, either in her rude or civilized 
state. 

Such being the present condition of this subject, 
it becomes a very serious question, on^worthy of 
the profound consideration of this most^spectable 
meeting, and of every reflecting man in the commu- 
nity—" Can any system be devised, which will fur- 
nish correctives for the prevailing faults in reading 
and speaking, and enable the student to discharge 
his duties in the higher walks of oratory with satis- 
faction and success ?" I answer this question in 
the affirmative ; and it gives me great pleasure to have 
an opportunity of presenting to the college of profes- 
sional teachers, uid to the liberal and enlightened 
community among whom I hope to ' spend the re- 
mainder of my life, some outlines of what I consider 
a rational system of instruction in elocution, and of 
illustrating them by a reference to the method of 
tuition, I have been accustomed to pursue in my 
own lecture-room. In doing this, I am perfectly 
aware I shall meet with some very strong objections. 
There are two classes of persons, more particularly 
from whom Uitle favour is expected. The first com- 
prises all those, to whom every species of elemen- 
tary discipline is an intolerable nardship. They 
must have a more easy and familiar method, 
than is consistent with the philosophy of elocution. 
The present, therefore, will not serve their purpose. 
They tell you that in conversation men always speak 
with spirit and energy, just emphasis and expres- 
sion ; and, therefore, that the surest and shortest 
road to the attainment of a good deliveiy, is to as- 
sume, on every occasion, the conversational manner. 
" When you read, talk — ^when you speak, talk !" is 
their maxim ; and they think, they may safely ven- 
ture on their task of reading and speaking in publick, 
if they can only throw diffidence and hesitancy to 
the winds, and utter the spontaneous suggestions of 
iheir own minds, or deliver the thoughts and senti- 
ments contained in the book or manuscript before 
them, with the ease and earnestness that character- 
ize their manner in the social circle. Now it is ad- 
mitted, that the tones, and looks, and gestures, which 
accompany spirited colloquial discourse^ do approach 
the desired excellence more nearly, than the publick 
speaking we generally hear, or ue early efforts of 
the pupil in reading or recitation. But still the col- 
loquial style is deformed by the faults we have hint- 
ed at, and for which we are now in search of a cor- 
rective. How often is the utterance of the most 
fluent and animated conversationist, in a great de- 
gree, spoiled by indistinct articulation— ^scordant 
and inexpressive intonation — a constantly-recurring 
monotony — and such violent perversion of the vocal 
elements, as not only destroy all grace and beauty, 
but hazard even the perspicuity of the expression. 
The subjects and occasions of familiar discourse, in- 
deed, from their very nature, are apt to give habits of 
hasty, insipid, and meager enunciation, which cling 
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to us wlien we goup to act a pan in the great scenes 
of pnblick bnsiness ; and constitute some of the worst 
and most dangerous faults a speaker can possess. 
A man may display most of the characteristick quali- 
ties of earnest conversation, and yet be a poor read- 
er or orator after all. 

It is undoubtedly true, that persons of very strong 
and delicate feelings will occasionally exhibit the 
highest beauties of elocution, mevply by giving 
themselves up to the impulse of sentiment and emo- 
tion. But this only proves that genuine feeling, by 
itself, can accomplish much: and by no means 
shows tha^iey would produce less effect, if they 
possessed me skill and resources, which art can be- 
stow. On the other hand, it is equally true and im- 
portant, that were they able to call in the aid of ar- 
tificial culture, they might do that always, and with 
infallible certainty, which nature, to be sure, 
prompts occasionally, but only in her "rare moments 
of enthusiasm." Rare, indeed, have been the instan- 
ces of perfect elocution, which have not been the re- 
sults of patient, constant, and animated previous exr 
ertions. Yiears of even careless practice may great- 
ly improve the capabilities of the voice, and impart 
habitual ease and freedom to the attitudes and move- 
ments. A man of little aptitude for rhetorical pur- 
suits, may, in this way, become a fluent, unembar- 
rassed speaker ; for fluency and self possession are 
matters almost entirely mechanical, and have little to 
do with high intellectual or moral endowments. But 
never can a man be made truly eloquent, by such a 
process. Attend to the performances of the most of 
those, who contend for this, as they call it, natural 
MANNER, and point out, if you can, a single felicity 
of vocal expression or gesture. The powerful argu- 
ments, the apposite reflections, the striking and ori- 
ginal imagery may frequently command your admi- 
ration, and impress your hearts, in spite of the tones 
and motions which accompany them. But though 
the speaker is able to stand before you without con- 
straint or embarrassment, and though his language 
flows in one continued stream, yet the poor and 
meager qualities of his voice, his inability to employ 
the signs of many varieties of thought and emotion, 
and Ms absolute incompetency to give to any of 
them the clearest, most forcible, and agreeable ex- 
pression, will deprive him of all claim to the attri- 
bute of eloquent. As well might he attempt to take 
a high rank among painters and sculptors, by mere 
practice, without possessing any knowledge of the 
principles exemplified in i3l the immortal produc- 
tions of the chisel and pencil, as to become eminent 
in elocution, without studying the established prin- 
ciples and rules of this art. But we have been long 
enough engaged in combating this idea. They are 
only the i£e and vainly ambitious, who can bring 
forward such an argument. It is a cloak for their 
own indolence. They think theirs the easier meth- 
od ; and with great reason ; for so far from being 
difficult is the talking style referred to, that any 
man who chooses to try, and can look an audi- 
ence in the face without being discomposed, may 
acquire it with as much rapidity, and as little de- 
mand on his intellect, as any other merely mechani- 
cal habit. 

The other class to whom allusion has been made, 
comprises persons of the highest respect-— although 
among them, likewise, it is an errour no less com- 



mon, to turn away from all artificial cuHure in elo* 
cution. They know that nothing great in any branch 
of human knowledge or improvement was ever done 
without labour ; and they are willing to pay Uie tax 
of labour imposed on every important acquisitioii. 
But they have found the means offered by teachers 
of elocution entirely inadequate to accomplish their 
object They have reason to believe, that the ma- 
jority of persons, who have applied Uiemselves to 
the systematick study of delivery, have failed ; or, 
(worse still,) acquired a formal, unnatural stjde, in- 
finitely more objectionable than their former faulty 
manner. They have consequently come to the con- 
clusion, that elocution cannot be taught — that all 
rules and S3rstems are at the best useless. They 
have resolved to go on as before — acknowledginfr 
their delivery to be extremely defective, but yet 
holding that with all its faults, it is the best attaina- 
ble by them, and that the superiority of others is 
either a gift of nature, or the acddental acquirement 
of practice.* Nor is there any necessity or room 
for surprise at this prejudice, when we look at the 
qualifications of the men, who have come amongst 
us professing to teach elocution. They have been 
generally persons of feeble intellect, and unregula^ 
ted fancy, or at least entirely ignorant of the great 
principles of the art. The most popular of our inatruc- 
ters, if we may judge by systems and their results, 
appear to have no idea of delivery but as an exhibi- 
tion of merely mechanical power, addressed to the 
eyes and ears of the audience. What ought to be 
the real design and purpose of the reader and speak- 
er — to address the mind — ^is altogether forgotten, or 
made a subordinate subject of assiduity. 

It would be hard, however, if the incompetency of 
the professors of an art, should be allowed to bring 
the art itself into discredit. And notwithstanding 
the failure of other systems, I come here to-day to 
maintain that elocution can be taught ; that by a 
more philosophical, close, and vigorous method of tui- 
tion than has hitherto found a place in our seminariesf 
some degree of excellence in this branch may be 
attained. When I introduce to your notice the sys- 
tem which has been pursued in my lecture-room, I 
am very far from presuming that it is the best that 
can be devised. Many alterations and additions 
may undoubtedly be made with advantage ; but 
however imperfect it may appear, it has been found 
by experience to serve some of the most valuable 
purposes of a course of instruction in rhetorical de- 
livery, namely, the correcting of existing faults, and 
furnishing means, whereby the student of vigorous 
faculties and generous ambition, may approach per- 
fection in this art. It is believed, gentlemen, that 
those who have knocked at the doors of your schools 
and colleges, seeking the means of improvement in 
this branch, and have sought in vain, may find what 
they desiderate in this system — a system, which 
while it requires the student to confine himself, in 
the first place, to the study of principles and rules — 
to acquire a mastery over them, before he enters up- 
on the more genial and inviting business of reading 
and recitation, is yet opposed altogether to quench- 
ing the ardour of youthful* emulation — a system 
which, so far from discouraging, actually urgea the 
daring aspirant to bratorical distinction to use his 
own powers — follow the suggestions of imagination 
• Whataly's RhsCorick, put 4Ul chap. 1, mc. 1. 
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and emotion — and thus, with nature for hia "law 
and impulse," 

" Snatch a graofr beyond the raedi of art" 

whilst at the same time it impresses upon his mind, 
that, in spite of occasional exceptions, the great 
things in elocution have been achieved through in- 
tense labour. Let me say to the youthful and ambi- 
tious students at present — to the boy-orators — De- 
plore no longer the absence of means of improve- 
ment. If you have marks of improveable disposi- 
tions, mentioned by Quinctilian, '* Puer mihi ille de- 
tur, quem laus excitat, quem gloria juvat, qui victus 
fleat," — ^then only be ikithful to yourselves — 
** Shun ddighta and live laborious daya^"--^ 

and the facilities which have been supplied by the 
close observation and indefatigible industry of Walk- 
er, Sheridan, and particularly Rush, will render the 
acquisition of a good delivery a comparatively easy 
task. (To be continued.) 

CARRIER PIGEON. 
Singular Fact. — ^A pigeon was recently observed 
flitting upon a fence, at Flatbush, L. I. The obser- 
ver approached it, and through seeming fatigue, the 
bird permitted itself to be taken up. On examina- 
tion it was found to be a carrier-pigeon, and bore, 
fastened under one of its wings, a scrap of En^sh 
paper, containing the London sales of stocks, &e. 
It is surmised that the bird was sent with that de- 
spatch, intended for Antwerp, but that it was either 
pursued by a bird of prey, or driven out of its course 
by heavy winds, and alighted on Long Island, after 
the prodigiously long and fatiguiog flight of three 
thousand miles ! 



OCR COVNTBY'B CALL. 

RaiBO the heart-r-raiae the hand; 
Swear ye |or the glorioaa caoae— 
Swear by Natunra holy lawi» 

To defend your Father-land. 
By the dory ye inherit— 

By the name 'nud men 
By ]rour oonntry'B freedoDL 

By the Eternal— this day swear! 
Raiae the heart— raise the hand ; 

Fling abroad the starry bamur— 

Ever live our country's bononr ; 
Ever bloom our native land. 

Raise the heart— raise the hand i 
Let the earth and heaven hear it ; 
While ihn aaeied oath we swear it- 
Swear to uphold our Father-land 1 
Wave, thou lofty ensign glorious, 
Floating foremost on the field, 
y While thy roirit hovers o'er US, 

None shall tremble— none shall yield. 
Rain Ae heart— raise the hand ; 
Fling abroad the atarry bamur— 
Ever liveour ooontry'a honour- 
Ever bloom our native land. 

Raise the heart— raise the hand; 

Raise it to the Father spirit, 

To the Lord of Heaven rear it ; 
Let the sonl 'bove earth eqiand. 

Truth unwavering— Faith unshaken, 
Sway each action, word, and ^~* 

That whKih man hath undertaken. 
Heaven can alone liilfiL 

Raise the heart— raise the hand ; 

Fling abroad the starry banner- 
Ever live our country's honour— 

6tw bliooni our native land. 



THE INDEPENDENCE BELL. 

The hell hanging in the steeple of the old State 
House, in Chestnut street, in this city, which is rung 
on ^Mcial occasions, is the one that assembled the 
peo{de together to hear the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence read, fifty-nine years ago. The metsd of 
which this hell is composed, was imported in the 
year 1752, in the shape of another bell, which hav- 
ing become injured by an accident at the trial ring- 
ing, after its arrival, it became necessary to have it 
recast. Whether the remarkable inscription upon 
it was or was not upon the original bell, we have no 
means of ascertaining, but Watson, in his annals of 
Philadelphia, expresses the opinion that we are 
indebted for it to Isaac Norris, Esq., at that time 
speaker of the colonial assembly, under whose di- 
rection the bell was recast. This supposition is 
possibly correct, for it is hardly probable that the as- 
sembly which ordered the beU from England, would 
have encountered the risk of being suspected of the 
rebellious intentions which might have been infer- 
red from its terms. The inscription was copied from 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the book of Leviticus, 
verse ten, in these words : " Proclaim hberty through- 
out aU the land^ unto aU the inhabitants thereof." 

This prophetick command was literaUy obeyed 
by the bell on the 4th of July, 1776, and as it was 
the first bell in the United States that spoke treason, 
it was thought prudent to remove it from Philadel- 
phia for safe keeping in 1777, when the British were 
about to visit Philadelphia, although its weight was 
two thousand and eighty pounds. phU GaaMtte. 



NEW ENGLAND. 

Hie faflla of New Eng;land— 

How proudly they nse^ 
In the wildness of grandeur 

To hlend with the skies I 
With their fiir axuie ontlins^ 

And tan ancient treea! 
'New England, my country, 

Ilovetheefortheae! 

Tlie vales of New E ngjand 

That cradle her streams ; 
That smile in their creenneaa 

Like land in oar oreams t 
All sunny with pleasure^ 

EmboBom'd in ease— 
New England, my country, 

I love tneeror these! 

Tlie woods of New Wndand, 

Still verdant and high. 
Though rock'd by the tempests 

Of agea gone by ; 
Romance &nB tlMur arehei^ 

And speaks in thebreeae— 
New England, my country, 

I love mee for these I 

Tlie streams of New England, 

That roar as they go: 
Or seem in their stSlnesa 

Bat dreaming to flow. 
O bright glides the sunbeam 

ndr march to the seas- 
New fingiand, ray eoimtiy, 

I love thee for these I 

God shield thee, New Englsad, 

Dear land of my both I 
And thy children that wander 

Aforo*er the earth; 
Thou'rt mv country, wh«if«r 

My lot ahall be cast— 
Tske thou to thy bosom 

Myadiflsatlastt 
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THE HOP GARDEN. 



Of all tbe various pursuits of agriculture, the cul- 
tivation of the hop is unquestionatMy among the most 
interesting. The whole process, from the formation 
of the hills, the planting of the set^ and its growth, 
to the polling of the plant, its arriving at maturity, 
and the season of hop-picking, is fraught with inter- 
est : and when nature, in due season, clothes the 
vine with innumerable bunches of yellow flowers, 
hanging majestically from the pole, then the hop- 
garden presents a scene rivalling in beauty and vari- 
ety the vineyards of the south of Europe ; and the 
hop-growers and their friends are accustomed to 
tread the maze of the hop-garden, to watch the prog- 
ress of the plant, and to calculate upon the proba- 
ble recompense for the labour and many anxieties 
suffered during the season, lest the drought or the 
wet, the lightning, the wind, the worm, or the thou- 
sand other contingencies to which this sensitive 
plant is liable, should have injured it, or blasted its 
ripening maturity. 

The hop would appear to h&ve been introduced 
into England at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. It was first cultivated there in 1524, in 
the fifteenth year of Henry VIII. It prospered 
much, and shortly afterwards Reynolde Scott pub- 
lished a book of black letter recommending its cul- 
ture ; and he complains, in his " yerfite WUMnvu of 
«»oii|ie(K«rlreii,» that the " Flemmings envye our 
practice herein, who altogether tende their own 
profite, seeking to impounde us in igaoranee, to 



cramme us with the wares and fruits of their coun- 
trie, and doe anye thing that myght put impediment 
to our cultivating the hoppe, discommending oar 
soyle and climate, sending us to Flanders for that 
which we can finde better at home.'' The elo- 
quence of " Mayster Reynolde Scott," would seem 
to have produced little effect upon the worthy citi- 
zen of London ; for soon after we find them petition- 
ing parliament against ^two anusancies," Newcastle 
coals, and hops, alleging, that the latter would spoil 
the taste of the drink, and endanger the people's 
health. And accordingly there was a law passed to 
prevent the use of that "perniciouse weed," the hop. 
The prejudice against it, however, wore oflT by de- 
grees. In the course of about sixty years the merits 
and utility of this plant became more generally 
known ; towards the latter part of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and at the beginning of the reign of James I. 
hop-gardens appear to have become numerous, and 
the hops produced in abundance. 

They were introduced into this country by the 
earliest settlers, and have been cultivated in small 
quantities ever since. You will now find them grow- 
ing in the eastern, western, and middle states, and 
in the eastern states particularly they have become 
quite an important article of commerce. The lar- 
gest and most thriving hop-gardens are found in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut Particiidar attention 
is paid to the culture of hops east of Boston, and 
also in the neighbourhood of that city. 
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HOT. 

ThetetthiBg to bodone i& todiOMeft proper 
pieee of ciooiid to pnpore far tho hop-garden, and 
m doing mis there are two motl impoitant oonaider- 
ation8--the nature of the mfl and the local aitoation. 
The aoil cannot be to0 rkk, and if about dme feet 
wider this tbere be a obraitam of rock or chalk, the^ 
will prosper better ; hot a stiff clay or wet land is 
1^ no means kindly to them. Some planters con* 
mder new land, others, mooiy had, the best. 
An eastern or northern aqpect should be avoided, 
and the situation of the hiq>4^arden should be, if pos- 
sible, either towards the sonSi or west, for the north* 
east winds are apt to nip the tender shoots in spring 
and the strong soiidiwest winds often blow down 
the poles snd injine the hops. When, therefore, a 
sheltered position cannot be found, trees are often 
planted for that pmpose. HsTing chosen the ground 
It ought to be prepared the winter previous to plant- 
ing, by being j^oi^hed up to kul the yermin, or 
thrown open to the Irost to become msUaw^ or mal- 
leaDle previous to being harrowed and receiving the 
manure. Some new or rich ground requires little 
or no manure ; but if the ground be not so, a rich 
compost of manure and earth should be laid up in 
the winter, and dien over the ground when ready, 
in heaps sufficient to put about half a bushel in every 
hole to plant die hops in. The hills should be 
about eignt feet apart, that the air may freely pass 
oetween, for in a dose plantation the hops are very 
subject to what the ]^ters call the fire-bkut. If 
the ground is to be ]3oughed with horses, afler the 
niils are made, it wiU be most convenient to place 
diem checkerwise, but if with the breast-plough or 
spade only, in a qmncunx form ; the arrangement is 
usually made by placing a stake where the hills are 
intended to bo. After die manure is filled in, and 
die ground and holes prepared and covered over, it 
is now proper to ]dant the sets or cuttings finom old 
binds. Great care should be taken in choosing the 
plants : for if they are not aO of one kind, they will ar- 
rive at maturity at different periods, which will cause 
a great deal of trouble and expense to the grower. 
The two best sorts are considered the white and the 
gray bind ; the latter is a large square hop, more 
nardy, bears more abundanUy, and ripens later dian 
the former. There is another white kind of hop, 
which ripens a week, and sometimes a fortnight, be- 
fore the common sort. This, like most early plants, 
b more tender, and bears less in quantity ; it, how- 
ever, has the advantage of being first ready for die 
market. If three different portions of ground be 
judiciously planted with these du-ee sorts there will 
be this convenience, that they can be picked succes- 
sively as they become ripe. If there be any partic- 
ular hop from which it is desirable to increase plants, 
the superfluous binds may be laid down, when the 
hops are tied, the tops being cut off, and buried under 
the hill, which wiU dien take root; or when the 
bops are dressed, cuttings can be saved for almost 
all diese will grow and become good sets die fol- 
lowing spring. 

Some planters consider the mondis of October 
and March die best to plant the sets ; but they can 
rarely be had in October without destroying some 
plantation : and if the autumn should be wet, they 
are Uable to rot The best time, dierofore, for pro- 
curing diem ia in March, when the hops are cut and 



dbessed. These sets should be about $ve oi six 
inchee long, with three or more joints or bods on 
them; there diould b<^ five sets planted on every hiU; 
one in the middle, and die reat round about, alopinf , 
the tops of all meetini; at the centra, even with the 
surface of die ground: they should be pressed ckiee 
widi the hand, and coverod with fine earth, and a 
stick placed on each side of the hill to secure it.. 

All that is now necessary is to dig i^ the gramid 
about the mondi of May, and ao to raise a small hill 
ronnd the plants as they grow, and to keep the 
ground free from weeds. By June the young ninde 
grow, and diey must be tied into a band or knot, in 
order to stron^en the roots, for if diey are tied up 
the first year, a few hops will be produced ; but the 
l^ants wili be weakened, and will not produce ao 
many after. In September, if the weather be dry, 
the compost of manuro and earth rimuld be laid on, 
as then die wheels will not furrow the ground : if 
it be too wet, yon must wait till the weather hardens 
tlie ffround si&ciently. If the ground requires it, 
the dung should be spread between the hiUs, to be 
dug in towards the winter ; the quantity sh<Nild be 
about forty loads to the acre — thirty buaheJs to the 
load. If you manure it all over with this quantity, 
once in duree years will be sufficient With poor 
landa it is, however, customary to manuro annunlly. 



This should be done when the hop-ground is dug, 
about January or February, and the eudi ahould be 
gendy romoved with a spade, that you may the more 
conveniendy cut the stock. If the hops were plant- 
ed die spring before, they should be dressed m the 
February following, if the ground is not strong, in 
dry weather ; if strong, the middle of Msrch wiU 
do ; if liable to produce rank binds, the end of March 
or the beginning of April may be soon enough. 
The earth being cleared away by an iron picker so 
as to lay open the stock to the roots, with a very 
sharp knife you must cut off all the shoots which 
grew up the last year, as well as the young suckers, 
or they will weaken the bind. That part of die 
stock which was the highest the preceding year, 
should be cut lower than the others ^ this wiU pro- 
duce strong buds, and the binds wiU be regular. 
The dead tops of the hops, planted the year previ- 
ous, should also be cut off, and the young suckers 
from the sets, and the stocks should then be cov- 
ered with fine mould, three or four inches in depth. 

POUNO. 

About the middle of April, of the second year, 
hops are first pded with short poles, about nx feet 
long, to train the bind ; and about the middle of May 
following, when the shoots have grown to about two 
feet, they are tied U> the poles, by women and 
children, with rushes.* It is, nowever, only in strong 
lands that these plants produce sufficient to be worth 
picking, the first year of poling. In general, the 
ground is kept clear from weeds, and is manured and 
dug im again the following spring, and die hills 
again dressed, as before described; and in the month 
of April, in the third year, they are ready to receive 
longer pedes, which are generally, now, firom ten to 
fourteen feet long ; the poles should be set deep in 
die ground, to bear the winds, and this is generally 
done ^ a round piece of iron, called a ^' hop-pitcher, 
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hamg an ofal bulb al the end, oointed. Three 
poles are generally wed to eadi hiU ; these should 
be placed as near the hiUs as possible, with their 
bending tops tamed ootwards, to provent the binds 
firem entangling; and a sufficient space between 
i^nld be left open towards the south to admit the 
8nn*s rays ; this is the third year of planting, and 
first year of obtaining a crop; the following year 
the hops are poled with much longer poles, it being 
customary to add about two or three feet in length to 
the poles, each year, from the time of first poling, 
until the eighth year, when they are poled wiui 
poles varying in length, according to the strength of 
the soil, from eighteen to twenty-two feet. In very 
strong ground the bind will sometimes grow from 
one to two inches and a half in circumference, and 
even as high as forty feet, but they are never poled 
higher than twenty-five feet. Great care must be 
taken not to overpole the ground, for then the stock 
will be drawn too much, and your crop will be les- 
sened, as the branches which bear the hops, grow 
very little till the binds have overreached the poles, 
wUch they cannot do when the poles are too long. 
If it be mund thai some hills have been under- 
poled, longer poles may be placed near to receive 
the binds of those that are too short. The hop-bind 

Sows in a geometrically regular progression round 
e pole, which tapers conically towards the top, 
hAvinff reached which, it then fails oTer, hanging 
gracetuUy down round the pole. The poles, gene- 
rally, are made of ash, alder, maple, sweet-chestnut, 
or larch, the turpentine of which prevents vermin 
and the worm, but maple or aspen are considered the 
best, on account of their warmdi, or, perhaps, because 
the climbing of the bind is assisted by the rough- 
ness of the bark. Ash or willow is more durable ; 
but the sweet-chestnut, which is generally planted 
on purpose, is the most durable. 

TVING. 

When the binds have grown two or three feet 
high, and do not attach themselves to the nearest 
pole, they must be guided to it by the hand, and 
loosely bound with dried rushes, sufficient to permit 
them to grow, and turned towards the sun, whose 
course they will then follow. This should be done 
until all the poles arc furnished with binds ; each 
pole should have twa or three ; all the sprouts and 
binds for which there is no occasion, should be 
packed off; but, if the grounds be young, they 
should be laid up together m the middle of the hill. 
When the binds grow out of reach, and forsake the 
poles, a stand-ladder is made use of in tying them. 
At the latter end of May, when the tying process is 
over, the ground has then its summer dressing ; this 
is done by throwing up some fine earth on each hill ; 
and, about a mon& after this, the alleys must be 
hoed with a Dutch hoe, and the hills made up. 

HOP.PICKINO. 

In July the hops begin to blossom, earlier or later 
according to the season ; early in August they heU; 
and wheir very forward, they arrive at maturity, and 
are sometimes ripe at the end of August or begin- 
ning of September ; but generally, they are seldom 
ready to gather till October, when the hop-picking 
commtoces, and continues till November ; they are 
ripe when they change colour ; when the seeds be- 



gin to look brown, and when they emit a fragnst 
scent, Uiey should immediately be picked with 
great expedition. A storm of wind will now do thesi 
great injury by breakinff the branches, and bniisiDg 
and discolouring the hops. Hops picked when 
green and bri^t, will sell for a third more than those 
which are ducoloured. The first thing done is to 
fix the bins. Each bin is from eight to ten feet long, 
three feet six inches wide, and three feet six inchei 
high ; it consists of a frame made of two long and 
two cross-poles, with six upright legs, braced with 
cross-trees at each end, projecting about two feet 
above the top. Within this frame is hung a coane 
canvass bag, in order to receive the hops ; this is di- 
vided in the centre by a cross-bar, over which the 
bag falls, and forms, as it were, two bags. Upon tbe 
cross-braces, or trees, projecting above the bag, like 
a fork, is laid a long pole longitudinally, this is call- 
ed the ** ^ horsBj" upon which the poles rest wbik 
they are pickings Two men or women, or three boji 
or girls, may stand on each side of this frame, a^d 
pick poles, at a time. It is considered best to begin 
picking the hops on the east or north side of the 
ground, if convenient, as this prevents the south- 
west wind from breakhig into the centre of the gar- 
den. Having made choice of a spot containing 
about eleven hills square, the bin sbooJd be plaeeA 
upon the hill in the centre, having ^ve hills each 
way, and when these are picked, the bin should be 
removed back, in the same way, through the whole 
garden. 

The bins being made ready, a msn called a " poU- 
puller^ with a kind of instrument like a sickle with 
a long handle, cuts the binds round each pole at 
about three or four feet from the ground ; for the 
cutting of them lower, especially while the hi^ 
are green, would occasion a great flowuig of the 
sap and would weaken the root. Having cut the 
bind, he proceeds to raise the pole by means of an 
instrument called a " dog^ which is a strong piece 
of ash pole, about six feet long, and about nine or tea 
inches in circumference at the base, tapering to ^y^ 
or six inches ; to it is attached, about two feet from 
the lower end, a piece of iron, about ten inches 
long, jagged on the inside, and projecting from the 
haf^ or handle about five or six inches. The 
pole-puller clasps the pole with the iron part, 
rather low down, and resting the lower end on the 
ground raises the end which ne holds, and the teeth 
of the iron, catching the pole, lifts it completely oat 
of the ground. Some poles weigh, with the hops 
upon them, nearly a hundred weight ; and whea 
deep in the ground require great force ; but this sim- 
ple lever easily raises them. Having raised the 
pole, he then carries it to the bin, and Uys it on the 
" horse,** with the hops around it, and the hop-pick- 
ers immediately commence picking. Sometimes 
the hop-pullers will work back in this way, forty or 
fifty yards before they remove the bins : when they 
do, it is cslled a " remove,** 

The hops should be picked as free from leaves ss 
possible ; the sample of the hops being considered 
better in proportion as they are free from leaves 
and discoloured hops, called "/fyer^," which come 
from dead branches broken off'^by the wind, when 
the hops turn of a brown red colour. The hop-bins 
are emptied two or three times a day into clean hop- 
bags, containing thirty or forty bushels, and are i 
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diatdy earned in caits or wagons to the oast or kiln 
to be dried ; for if they remain long in the bin they 
are apt to get discoloured. If the weather be hot, 
no more poles sBoold be drawn than can be picked 
in an hour, and they should be gathered when dry, 
and in fine weather, if possible ; this will save ex- 
pense in drying, besides preserving their colour. 
Hops should never be gathered with the dew on 
them, as that makes them become mouldy. The 
crop of hops being picked, care must be taken of the 
poles for the following year, and the haulm or bind 
of the hop, being stripped off, they are generally put 
under a shed ; but in extensive grounds, three or 
six poles are generally set up conicaJly, and wide at 
the bottom ; being fixed firm in the eround with the 
iron patches, and bound together at ue top, the rest 
of the poles are set about them. These are called 
stacks, and by these means all the poles in the inside 
will keep dry, excepting the tops ; and the rain run- 
ning down the outside, the poles suffer no injury, 
as the wind soon dries them : on the ground, hori- 
zontally, they would receive more injury in a week, 
than in a year piled in this manner. 



DRTINO. 

The hop-oast is generaUy built square, and made 
to hold two, four, six, or eight drying kilns, according 
to the extent of the plantation. ^ Each kiln is built 
with a brick-work furnace at the bottom, with iron 
bars, and a door similar to a malt^kiln furnace, and 
was formerly constructed in a very slight man- 
ner, merely for the purpose of using charcoal ; but 
of late, coke, made' fiom seacoal, has come into gen- 
eral use in England, is not one fifth the expense, and 
answers the purpose equally well, while Uie sulphu- 
rous vapour arising from it adds to the colour of 
the hops. A square conical chamber is built above 
the furnace, either of brick-work or of iron, which is 
best, but more generally with slight timbers, lath and 
plaster, ascending like an inverted cone, with its 
base to the fioor above, through which there is an 
opening ten to fourteen feet square ; over this, slight 
rafters are fixed, at about six or seven inches apart : 
these were formerly made of wood, upon which a 
hair-cloth was stretched to receive the fresh-gather- 
ed hops to be dried ; but now they are generally 
constructed of copper-wire, or copper-plates, pierced 
full of small holes, and fixed upon iron ribs. This 
is enclosed by a wooden curb, which consists of four 
boards, from ten to eighteen inches high, and about 
an inch and a half or two inches thick, set up edge- 
wise. The whole of this> part is called the oast. 
The hops are spread over this, if dry, about a foot 
thick, but if green or wet, much thinner. The oast 
should be warmed before the hops are laid on, and 
then an even and steady fire must be kept up ; it 
must not be too fierce at first, lest it scorch the 
hops, nor slackened, but gradually increased, till the 
hops are dried ; for, if slackened, the moisture 
which the fire has raised will be apt to fall back and 
discolour t^em. After laying about nine hours, they 
must be turned ; and in two or three hours more, 
they may be taken off the oast When they are 
dried sufficiently, it is indicated by the brittleness of 
the stalks, and the easy falling off of the hop leaves. 
In order to prevent the trouble and expense of turning 
the hops, Uie following ingenious and simple plan 
is, in some places, adopted. A sheet-iron or cop- 



per cover is constructed, so as to be raised and low- 
ered at pleasure ; when the hops begin to dry, and 
would bum, the moisture being nearly evaporated, 
the cover is let down within a foot, or less, of the 
hops, (like a reverberatory,) which will reflect the 
heat upon them, so that the top will soon be as dry 
as the lowermpst, and every hop be equally dried. 

A small quantity of sulphur is generally used by 
the hop-drier, strewing it on the furnace, at the end 
of the operation, for drying each charge. The ef- 
fect is produced in consequence of the sulphurick 
acid (caused by the combustion of the sulphur) as- 
cending from the kiln, through the hops, which 
gives them a very bright appearance, similar to that 
imparted to straw or leghorn bonnets ; there is a pen- 
alty for using it, although generally practised ; and, 
if used in moderation, is not considered in any way 
injurious to the hop, or the ale or porter in which it 
is used. 

nAGGING AND POGKETINO. 

Afler the hops are sufficiently dried, they are re- 
moved from the oast, and taken to the bagging-loft 
where they remain in a heap for a few da3rs, which 
causes them to become a little danip ; this is occa- 
sioned by the sulphurick vapours, acquired in dry- 
ing, absorbing moisture from the atmosphere, which 
makes them bear treading the better. The common 
method of bagging is as follows : — ^The opening of 
the bag is fixed tound and over a hoop, and is then 
dropped through a circular hole in the floor of the 
loft, the hoop being a little larger than the opening, 
and resting on the floor ; this wiU contain about two 
hundred weight and a half of hops, and consists of 
four ells and a half of ell-wide cloth ; they tie a 
handful of hops in each lower comer of the bag to 
hold it by. Into this bag the hops are shovelled ; 
which being filled, a man stands inside treading 
them down as close as possible — the closer they are 
packed the better ; when full, they undo the fasten- 
ing of the bag, and let it down to the floor below ; the 
mouth of the bag is then closed up, a handful of hops 
being tied at each comer, as at the bottom. 

Hop-pocketing is j^rformed precisely the same way, 
only that the pockets contain but half the quantity of 
the hop-bags, and are made of strong coarse canvass, 
instead of me article called bagging, which is made 
on purpose for hops, of a twine toarp and a loose 
twisted tow hoop, as large round as a strong cord. 
Bags are calculated for keeping hops much longer 
than pockets. Hops, well dried and packed in bags, 
will keep good several years, but care must be taken 
to keep them from damp. Hops for exportation, are 
sometimes packed by means of a poweiful press and 
iron cylinders, by which a bag or pocket of hops can 
be reduced to one fourth of its usual bulk. 

BOTANY OF THE HOP, HUBTOIim. 

The hoip b a genus of the class Moncecia XXL, 
and of the order, Bentandria V. Its specifick gene- 
rick character consists of a male flower, calyx pen- 
taphillous, or five-leaved, having no corolla, but an- 
thers, with two pores at the top. Female flower, 
cal3rx, an oblique entire scale of the Ament, or one 
large leaf; corolla none, but two styles, and one 
side within the calyx coated. The stalk is weak, 
and climbs spirally round the pole or support, ascend- 
ing always from the right hand to the left, against 
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die sun. Tke stalk and leaves are rough te tbe 
touch ; upper leaves heart-shaped, kyirer ones divi- 
ded into three lobes, serrated on the edges, and 
growing in pairs or long foot-stalks, opposite each 
other ; the flowers in loose racemes ; tlw male flow- 
er distinct, on branched peduncles ; the female on 
peduncles, in hairs of the form of a strobilus or cone, 
composed of large imbricated calyces, containing 
one or two seeds. The scales of the strc^ilus are 
ovated, and of a yellow green. In botany there is 
but one description of hop, " h»piUs f* but the [^t- 
ers divide it into different species, such as the sold- 
en, the Flanders, the red and white ruflf, the white, 
the oval, and the long square garlick ; these all dif- 
fer in colour, shape of their bells, quantity and time 
of bearing, and ripening. The^ golden hq) brings 
the highest price in the market ; this may perhaps 
arise from the care with which they are picked hop 
by hop, Mfithout being mixed with leaves. 



He that has never known adversity, is but half 
acquainted with others, or with himself. Constant 
success shows us but one side of the world ; for, 
as it surrounds us with friends, who will tell us only 
our merits, so it silences those enemies from whom 
alone we can learn our defects. 

When men of sense approve, the million are sure 
to follow ; to be pleased, is to pay a compliment to 
their own taste. 



ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Twenty-eight young men, nearly half of Aem Americana, 
wfn riiot asJTampioo, under the aentence of a military tribunal, 
en the 14th of December last, for an attack made by them on 
that places in the night of the 16th of November preceding. From 
their own atalemant it would appear that they had sailed out of 
Maw Odssas swUr tks doselion of GuMnllfahia, tod wm to 



be landed in Texas— psssafa ftser sod that when tntvBd then 
they ware to be at liberty to take up arms m defrooe of Tasas or 
not As the result, howefer, of an qipamtly studied de^gn, 
onthepartofMehia, Aey weretaksoinatTaiDpioor Here they 
were iadnoed, partly by ^ authority of Mehia^ and partly by 
necessity, to arm and equips and march on Tampioo, with the 
view of taking possession of diat plaoa. They wen^ however, 
defeated and taken prisonen. lliay appealed to the anthoritiaiy 
protesting dnr imiooeacfl^ and deelaring that they had been 
"£»oed to become the instruments of the infiunoat ainhiiiQii of 
treacherous and uz^yrinopfed men." They were diot as individ- 
uals who had capitally infiinged the MaTrioan lawa. Aa oar 
goremment waa not responiftle fi>r their conduct^ so it is not 
bound to take cognisance of their &te. They went aa prirale 
dtizenfl^ in their individual capacity, and aa mch they suffired 
It was both their fiBcuIt and their misfortune, and theodiy exoep* 
tioa to be taken to the Mexican proceeding is, that they did not 
make distinction between those who were leaden in ths trans- 
action and those who were unwillingly fiiroed into it, if aoch diey 
were. Tliey have the merit of having met their late withfiirti- 
tnde and resignation. 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 
T%e Seminole Indiana have been rayaging a fiur portion of 
East Florida, and attacking and murdering many of the inhabi- 
tants with an uncommon degree of barbarity. On the 28th of 
December last, a party of ten were attacked and five of them 
slain ; among whom waa the Indian agent, Genenl TbompsoB. 
He receiyed fifteen bullets, and all ware acalped and ahorkingfy 
mangled. On the 31st, a party of two hundred and tvrenty-aey- 
en white troopa met a body of about three hundred Indians os 
the Withlacoochee river, and a ahaip battle enaned. About forty 
Indians were lulled, and many wounded ; among the 
there were four killed and fifty- nine wounded. 



A special message of General Jackson, president of the United 
Statee^ waa transmitted to both houses of Congress, in relation 
to the French indemnification treaty, on the 10th of Jammry. 
His language is: "It will be proper and suffidait to retaliate her 
present refiisal to comply with her engagements^ by prohibitinc 
the introductba of Frooch pioducts and the entry of F^nnch iFse- 
sils inleour ports." 
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THE TOMB OF WASHINOTON. 

Mount Vernon is situated on the western bank of 
the Polomack river, in Virginia, about fifteen miles 
below the city of Washington, and eight miles from 
Alexandria. It rises about two hundred feet above 
the surface of the river, and was designated Mount 
Vernon, in honour of Admiral Vernon, who conduct- 
ed an expedition against the Spaniards, in which 
Lawrence Washington served. Lawrence Wash- 
ington was the brother of the president, and the 
original proprietor of this delightful seat. Mount 
Vernon subsequently passed into the hands of the 
general, who resided there with his family when 
retired from the publick service. There his ashes 
now repose, together with those of his wife and 
•everal relatives of his family. 

** Thelmaiision in which Washington resided till 
his death," says Reynolds, *' is a plain edifice of 
wood, cut in imitation of freestone, two stories high, 
surmounted by a cupola, and ninety-six feet in length, 
with a portico in the rear, overlooking the river, ex- 
tending the whole length of the'building. The cen- 
tral part of this edifice was erected by Lawrence 
Washington, who named it Mount Vernon ; the two 
wings were afterwards added by the general, who 
caused the ground to be planted and beautified in 
the most taste;ful manner. The house fronts north- 
west, looking on a beautiful lawn of five or six acres, 
with a serpentine walk around it, fringed with shrub- 
bery and planted with poplars.** 

The eiKient family-vault, in which Washington's 
dust first reposed, was situated under the shade of a 
little grove (Of forest-trees, a short distance from the 
Aansion-hottse, and near the brow of the precipitous 
bank of the river. 

Small and unadorned, this humble sepulchre stood 
in a most romantick spot, and could be distinctly 
seen by travellers, as they passed in boats and vessels 
i.p and down the river. Within two years, how- 
ever, the ashes of the father of his country have 
been removed from that place, now designated by 
a white picket fence, to one near the comer of a 
beautiful enclosure, where the river ;s concealed 
from view. This site was selected by him during 
life, for a tomb, and is about two hundred yards 
southwest from the house, and about one hundred 
and fifty from the bank of the Potomack. ^* A more 
lomantick and picturesque site for a tomb,** says a 
late writer, " can scarcely be imagined. Between 
it and the river Potomack is a curtain of forest-trees, 
cpvering the steep declivity to the water's edge, 
breaking the glare of the prospect, and yet affording 
glimpses of the river, even when the foliage is thick- 
est. The tomb is surrounded by several large na- 
tive oaks, which are venerable by their years, and 
which annually strew the sepulchre with autumnal 



leaves, furnishing ihe most appropriate drapery for 
such a place, and giving a still deeper impression to 
the memento mori. Interspersed among the rocks, 
and overhanging the tomb, is a copse of red-cedar ; 
but whether native or transplanted, is not stated. 
Its evergreen boughs present a fine contrast to the 
hoary and leafless branches of the oak ; and while 
the d^duous foliage of the latter indicstes the 
decay of the body, the eternal verdure of the former, 
furnishes a beautiful emblem of the immortal spiriL" 
When Lafayette was last in the United States, he 
visited the tomb of his ancient friend and compan- 
ion. That visit is thus touchingly described by M. 
Levasseur : — ^'^ As we approached, the door of the 
tomb was opened Lafayette descended alone into the 
vault, and a few minutes after be reappeared with 
Ills eyes overflowing with tears. He took his son 
and myself by the hand, and led lis into the tomb, 
where, by a sign, he indicated the coflin of hi^ pa- 
ternal friend, alongside of whi^h was that of his 
companion in life, united for ever to him in the grave. 
We knelt reverently near his coffin, which we re- 
spectfully saluted with our lips ; rising, wo threw 
ourselves inio the arms of Lafayette, and mingled 
our tears with his." 

** Flow gent! V, Potomack t thou waaheat away 
The aanda where he trod, and the twf when ne la) 

When vouth bnish'd hia cheek with her wingi 
Breathe aoniy, ye wild winda, that circle aiound 
That deareat, and pureat, and hobeat ground, 

Ever preaa'd by the footprinta of aphng I 
Each breexe be a eight Snd each dewdrop a letf, 
Each wave be a whispering monitor neai^ 

To remind the sad shore of hia story : 
And darker, and softer, and sadder the gtoom 
Of that evergreen mourner that bends o'er the tomfa^ 

Where Washington aleepa in hia glory." — ^BaAiXAsa. 



THE FIVE SENSES. 

THE SENSE OF SIGHT. No. VI.—DIFFRRENCES 
OF EVES. 

All the works of the creation are stamped with 
the characters of infinity. Each iodividual of the 
mighty whole stands as the focus of an ever- va- 
rying radiance, the ^enerick type of endless sfilb- 
cifick dilTerences. This truth, as we are about to 
show, is prettily exemplified in the variety of forres 
and colours which the glorious Creator has bestowed 
upon the human eye. In travelliug from state to 
stute of our native land, these differences must have 
engaged the attention of the most unobservlng. 

The varieties which these remarks present to our 
consideration, may be divided into those which are 
peculiar to nations, sexes, and trades, and are chiefly 
those which result from different modidsations of 
colour and form. 

I. NATIONAL DIFFERENCES. 

1 . Colour; — The differences of eyes, as a na* 
tional distinction, are found to be very closely con- 
nected with the colours peculiar to the skin, and 
may, by a vpxy broad generalization, be thus 
classed :— » 
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1. Nations composed of people with vert whitk 
ekins, have usually blue etes, gradating in some dis- 
tricts into all the varieties of grat. Perssons with red 
hair have a greenish tinge upon the iris. 

Examplei^-^Germ^nSf Danes^ Swedes, Dutch, 
British, and Circassians. 

2. Nation^s with white skins have usiually black 
eyes. 

. Examples. — French, Poles, and generally the in- 
habitants of lower Western Asia, and Northern 
Africa. 

3. Nations with brownish-white skins usually 
have DEEP- HAZEL coloured eyes. 

Examples. — Southern Europeans and Eastern 
Asiaticks. 

4. Nations with oiivE skins usually have brown 
or DULL-ORANGE coloured eyes. 

Examples, — Hottentots, Mongolians, and the tribes 
of Upper Asia. 

5. Nations with red or copper coloured skins 
usually have reddish-brown eyes. 

Examples. — Aboriginal Americans. 

6. Nations with brown skins usually have black- 
- ish-brown eyes. 

Examples, — Malacca, and the islands of the In- 
dian and Pacifick oceans. 

7. Nations with black skins always 4iaTe in- 
tensely black eyes. 

Examples. — The natives of Central Africa, New 
Holland, Van Dtemen's Land, &c. 

2. ivorm.^-National differences of form do not admit 
of being so distinctly classed as those of colour ; in- 
deed, so little has been recorded on the subject, that 
we are only able to state a few brief particulars col- 
lected from the statements of travellers, who, it is to 
be regretted, very commonly pass, over the natural 
history of the countries they visit, and confine their 
attention to the mouldering walls of perished cities, 
and the personal oddities of their journeys. 

Difierenees of form in the eye may be reduced to 
those which depend on size, situation, and the na- 
ture of the appendages. 1 . Size. — The eyes of the 
temperate regions are uaually large, and those of 
the cold and tropical climates small. The eyes of 
the European, the Moor, and the Kalmuck, may be 
taken as examples of the former ; and those of the 
Laplanders, the Esquimaux, the Hindoos, and the 
Negroes, of the latter. 2. Situation, — ^This charac- 
ter ^regards the distance of the eyes apart, the obli- 
quity of their position, and the depth of their inser- 
tion. The whole of the Mongolian tribes, as the 
Chinese, Japanese, Tartars, &c.> have the eyes 
placed at a considerable distance asunder, and the 
space between them very broad and flat. This is a 
very distinctive mark, and gives an expression of 
gieat heaviness and vulgarity to the countenance. 
The Esquimaux face is similarly characterized. 
Sanrage nations have their eyes placed oUiquely, 
and not at right angles, to the nose. This is partic- 
ularly remarkable in the American Indians, die 
Bushmen of Southern Africa, and forms a very 
marked contrast to the horizontal eyes of Italy, or, 
indeed, to those of any civilized people. The ex- 
tremes of depth in the insertion of eyes may be 
foiiBd in the Cossacks, Russians, Australians, Moors, 
Jews, Ac, which are very proniinent; being (jaced 
in shallow orbits, and in the Malays, Hottentots, 
Dutoh, and Amaiicsa Indiaasi dtc^ whkk are dead- 



ly seated, and protrade but little. 3. The mOure of 
the appendages.-^These vary so much, that we eaa 
only piiint to a few examples. The European eye* 
brow is thick and shaggy ; that of the negro, thia 
and narrow The eyelids of the former, light, and 
well-drawn asunder, exposing the ball, and giving 
an air of intelligence and generosity to the exfures- 
sion ; those of the latter, large and heavy, partic- 
ularly the upper one, which generally hangs half 
over the front of the eyeball, and very much deba* 
ses the countenance. The inhabitants of snowy 
countries usually have large lids, which, from habit, 
are kept nearly closed. The Chinese have short 
lashes, with long openings to the lids. These^ with 
a thousajid litde intermediate peculiarities, greatly 
influence the physiognomical character of nations, 
and, as we shall presently see, are also of great use 
in contributing to the formation of perfect vision un- 
der the peculiar circumstances of the countries in 
which they are found. 

n. SSXCAL DIFFeRENCES. 

The eye of the male is, as might be expected, 
larger and bolder than that of the female, which i^ 
small, and delicately formed. The parts conne^ led 
with the former are also characterized by a greater 
thickness, as well as by numerous lesser variations. 
In the male, the eyelids are more mtiscular, with a 
harder skin than is possessed by the female, in 
which latter sex they have less energy, and gre;. trr 
smoothness. This imparts an air of great genUeness 
and timidity, with a degree of pensiveness, to the 
female eye, which beautifully distinguishes it from 
the bold and forcible expression of me same organ 
in man. The male brow is thicker, with a greater 
projection than in the female, ow'me to the iocieased 
size of the corrugator* muscles, which are so small 
in woman that she frowns with difficulty; the hairs 
of the brow are also thicker, coarser, and do not 
lie close to the skin, as they do in the female. In 
man, the upper lid is more elevated, so as to appear 
smaller ; the fold is therefore larger, and nearer the 
eyebrow than in womaq. The opeqings between 
the eyelids are wider and rounder, the angles at the 
comers are greater, and the margin of each is broad- 
er. The eyelashes are thick, and not so fine. Ad- 
ded to all this, the apparatus for secreting tears is 
less than in the woman, whose eyes are conse- 
quently more humid, and upon whose lids the tear of 
sensibility more often flitters. It is to thi^ circum- 
stance the mildness and brilliancy of a woman's eyo 
is to be attributed. Man frowns upon his enemies, 
but his fair partner weeps over their hostility. 

m. niPFEacNCEs wmcn bbsdlt vhom the pbactics or 

PAllTtcnLAR TRADES. 

It may be questioned by some, whether these dif- 
ferences are sufficiently well marked and permanent 
to enable us to seize on any general characters for 
their indication. We think a moment's considera- 
tion of the effects which certain avocations have 
upon the bodily frame would immediately remove 
such an impression ; for if it be allowed that a por- . 
ter grows more robust by the carriage of his loads» 
the sailor's hand more broad and clenching who 
sails in rougher seas, or the weaver'^s limbs more wan 

^ The tomg^Mt mnselM^ tie dioas whkb' knit or ecmgale 
thai 
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and wasted by his sedentary mode of life, we think 
il must be readily granted that so delicate an organ 
as the eye will undergo similar changes, under simi- 
lar afTections. But let us point to facts. 

The eye of a watchmaker, or any minute mechan- 
ist, has usually a prying, piercing expression, but 
seems restless in the performance of long vision. 
An astronomer, or any one in the habitual use of op- 
tical instruments, commonly has one eye strong, and 
the other weak. This results from the habits such 
persons' acquire of using one and the same eye con- 
tinually, for their observations ; and of directing 
their whole thoughts at the time to that one ave- 
nue of vision. The unusod eye in this case be- 
comes, in the course of time, half blind ;^ and the 
symmetry of expression in the eyes is consequently 
destroyed. Sailors, from the constant usage of their 
sight to long distances, acquire a dull, flattened eye- 
hall, and walk in the vicinity of near objects with a 
vacant apathetick look, which is very remarkable. 
Sweeps, engineers, pitmen, millers, and others 
whose professions oblige them to spend much of 
their time in the midst of dust, have very heavy lids, 
from the constant practice of keeping them half 
closed for defence ; and a discoloured cornea, oc- 
casioned by the irritation of the blood-vessds with 
dtfst. Compositors and engravers usually have a 
fall eyeball, with the orbicular muscles well devel- 
oped. The latter are remarkable for the strength of 
their eyes in old age, the effect of the constant and 
equal use to which all their parts are subjected. An 
industrious use of the eyes contributes much to the 
durability of their powers. Glassblowers have very 
protuberant eyes, while those of bakers are sunk 
and fiat. The eyes of a soldier move with great 
quickness', the result of discipline, which shows it- 
self as much in the private circle, as in the publick 
ranks. In this way we might multiply examples, 
but OUT limits permit us only to add another. The 
eye of the indu|trioiis farmer, refreshed by fields of 
living green, unsullied by the smoke of cities, free 
from the demoralizing traits of trading flattery, but 
too oflen deadened by ignorance and hereditary pre- 
judice, offers to our view, in favourable cases, the 
ofgan in its best state, open, strong-sighted, expres- 
sive, and well- defended. 

In conclusion, we have ofily to remark on what 
appears to be the designs of the all-wise God in 
causing this great diversity in the forms and colours 
of the human eye and its appendages. But here we 
know so little, that in attempting only to conjecture 
them, we are in danger of " darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge." The designs of God, 
like his " commandments,*' are so " exceeding broad," 
that in stating them we can scarcely avoid placing 
limits to his illimitable wisdom, and of giving one 
re'ason, where a million really exist. With this ac- 
knowledgment, we may venture to believe, that one 
object to be attained by these differences, was, that 
one man might be distinguished from another ; for 
had all eyes been alike, one great source of personal 
.identity would have been destroyed. Another ob- 
ject may have been the perfection of human beauty, 
and the heightening of our enjoyment of it by the ad- 
ditioii of interminable variety. The keenest appetite 
pall^ under sameness, and we all like our own pos- 
sessiona loast — thus halh the Creator stooped to our 
indulgences. Aad Jt third reason, the last w« shall* 



! mention, may have been,* that eacK eye might be ^' 
I ted to the temprrament and' circumstances of the indi- 
; V4dual. This is evidently true, as il regards nations, 
and the inhabitants of peculiar districts ; and if God 
j has so ordered it in the major case, is it not more 
than probable that his ordination extends to the mi- 
nor, and especially where a self-apparent necessity 
for it exists ? We believe that it does. The intense 
blackness of the iris in a negro, by absorbing the 
sun's rays, prevents that delicate instrument from be- 
ing burnt. His eyelids are larger and thicker than 
the £urr)peaii's, and placed so as to give the eye the 
appearance of being buried deeply in the skin of the 
face ; the hair of his head and body is every where 
short and woolly, but the hair of his eyelashes is 
long and straight, for the obvious purpose, in con- 
nexion with the size of the lids, of shading the eye 
from the otherwise destructive brilliancy of the sun. 
For these reasons, and a thousand similar ones 
which we could adduce, we believe that the eyes of 
every man are especially adapted, by their own pe- 
culiarities, to meet his particular exigences, and 
to augment his joys. 



THE INTREPID JXTRTlUir. 

Extracted from a late pabUcaiion, entiUed, "An BxenialoB ftwaS^ 
motttb (ia Devonshire) lu Cheater." 

BT THE JtSV. EDMUND BDTCHEIL 

I cannot help congn^lating our country upon ibo 
inestimable value of trial by jury : I have lately met 
with a proof of its excellence which ought not to be 
forgotten. 

A judge, on the northwest circuit in Ireland, tried 
a cause, in which much of the local consequence of 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood was implicated. 
It was a landlord's prosecution against one of his 
tenants, for assault and battery, committed ondle per- 
son of the proseciuor by the defendant, ia rescuing 
his only child, an innocent and heau^(\]r girl, from 
personal violation. When the defendant was brf>nght 
into court, the prosecutor also appeared, and swore 
to every fact laid down in the indictment. The poor 
defendant had no lawyer tf> tell his story — ^he, how* 
ever, pleaded his own cause efTectually, appealing to 
the judgment and the heart. The jury found him 
not guilty. 

The judge was enraged, and told the jury they 
must go back and reconsider the matter i adding, hs 
was astonished at their giving such an infamous ver- 
dict. The jur)' bowed, went back, in a quarter of an 
hour returned, when the foreman, a venerable oki 
man, ^us addressed the bench : ** My lord, in ceni^ 
pliance with your desire, we went back to our room ; 
but as we there found no reason to alter our opinions 
or our verdict, we return it to you, in the same 
words as before — not gnihy. We heard your lord-^ 
ship's reproof ; but we do not accept it as properly 
applying to us. Individually and in our private ca- 
p;K;ities, it is true, we are insignificant men ; we 
claim nothing om of this box, above the common re- 
gard due to our hnmble, yet honest stations ; but, my 
lord, assembled here as a jury, we cannot bo insen- 
sible of the great importance of the office we new 
sustain. We feel glad that we are appointed, as 
you are; by the law aod the constitution, not only 
to^ «e# impetfiaUy betwepa the linyjind iiUettbieecsy 
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tke offended and the offender, but to fonn^tlie bar- 
rier- of the people, against the possible influeojce, 
prejudice, or corruption of the bench ; to which wo 
do not wi:ih to ofier the smallest degree of disrespect, 
much less of insult; we pay it the respect which 
one tribunal should pay to another, for the common 
honour of both. This jury did not accuse the bench 
of piurtiulity or oppression — no, we looked upon it 
as the sanctuary of truth and justice ; still, my lord, 
we cannot erasje from, our minds the records of our 
school books. By them we were taught that kings 
and judges are but fallible mortals ; and that the scat 
of justice has been polluted bv a Tressilian, a 
ScroggSy and a Jeffreys." The judge frowned at these 
words, but the intrepid juror thus proceeded : — " My 
lord, I am but a poor man, yet I am a freeborn sub- 
ject and a member of the constitution — nay, I am 
now higher, for I am one of its representatives ; I 
therefore claim for myself and fellow-jurors, hberty 
of speech." 

. The judge here resumed his complacency and the 
orator continued his address : — *' We have nothing to 
do, my lord, whh your private character in this placer 
it is veiled by your official one : we know you here 
only in that of a judge, and, as such, we would re- 
spect you— you know nothing of us but as a jury ; 
and in that situation, we look to you for reciprocal 
respect, because we know of no man, however high 
his titles or his rank, in whom the law of the consti- 
tution would warrani an nnprovoked insufi towards 
that tribunal, in which they have vested the dearest 
privileges Vney possess. We sit here, my lord, 
sworn to give a verdict according to our consciences, 
and the best of our judgments, on the evidence 
before us. We have, in our minds, discharged our 
duty as honest men. If we have erred, we are 
a^ Ci>untahlo, not to your lordship, nor to the king 
who appointed you : but to a higher power, the Kino 
of kings!" 

The bench was dumb, the bar silent ; astonish- 
ment and applause murmured through the crowd, 
and the poor man was discharged. 
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MONT^SEUliA'S BATTLE-AXE. . , 

This axe was preserved by the Spanish conquer- 
ors, and during the time of Charles Y. was deposited 
in a collection of curiosities at the royal palace of Am- 
bras, near Ihspruck. On the invasion ^ Bona- 
parte, they were all removed to Vienna, vSk^ they 
now form what is callud the Ambrds samung, and 
are worthy of particular attention. The axe is of 
basalt, of a green colour^ with white spots,' and benrs 
a resemblance to many which'are seen in Ohi<> and 
the adjacent parts. The handle is of hard wood, 
and about three feet in length; at the, thicker end 
is a socket into which the stone was l^t, and was 
then secured hi its proper place #iih twine. • 
> . SilliRian't Joumal. 

Calumny eross^es oceahns, scales motuntaiha, and 
traverses deserts, with greatet ease ^nn the^Sc3rth-« 
•uan Abaris,%nd!ilio hinirttenyogapdtoi^fBtoiri 




THE CORACLE. 

Coracles, or trucklez, as they are sometimes call* 
ed, aiie smaiH boats used by the fishermen in the 
small lakes and rivers of Scotland. Tfiey seem tp 
be a remnant of the primitive inland navigation of 
the ancient Britons, and are doubtless the same as ^ 
the portable boats used by the Scots and Picts in 
crossing the rivers to invade England. They aro 
dissimilar to any thing of the kind we have in use iu 
this country, and are of an oval shape. Like oiur 
Indian canoes, however, they are made of raw hide 
or pitched canvass^ stretched over a few slight ribs of 
wood, or over a wicker-work frame ; but they are 
ordy capable of holding each one man. They are, 
very easily upset, and it is difficult for a person inrt 
experienced ever to get into onid of theni and set it 
adoat, as, unless the weight is exactly in the centre, 
the coraclo rolls over stem uppermost. The fisher« 
men, however, use them with facility, working a pa^« 
die with one hand and fishing with the eUi^ 
When the day is Over, the boats are s<^very4i^h^ 
that the fishermen throw them across their should^nt^ 
and carry them home. In c;ise of a storm, tb^jf H^y 
serve as 9^ excellent hood or umbrella 



Love is an'atchymist that can transmute poison 
into food— and ft spaniel, that prefers even' punish<» 
ment from one fiand, to caresses from another. But 
it is in love, as in war, we are often more indebted 
for our success to the weakness of the defence, than 
to ih^ energy of the attack ; for mere idleness hae 
ruined* more women than passiop», vanity more thfa 
idh»iess> «nd 'dtedulity incnre thau tilti^efy . 
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GENERAL PROPERTIES OF METALS. 

Metals are distinguished from all other b9dies by 
the following [Nroperties : — 

1. They are all conductors of heat and elec- 
tricity. 

2. They are quite opaque, though reduced to very 
tlyn leaves.* 

3. They are good reflectors of light, exhibiting a 
peculiar appearance, called the roetallick lustre. 

4. When combinations of these, with any of the 
preceding elements, are subjected to the action of 
the galvanic k battery, the metals are separated at 
the negative pole of the battery. Every substance 
possessing these i^perties is regarded as a metal. 

The number of tnetals recognised by chymists is 
forty-one. 

Some metals ace nuUleable^ or are capable of being 
hammered out ii^lo thin sheets or leaves, such as 
sheet-iron, lead,. and copper, gold and silver-leaf, 
and tinfoil. Gold possesses ibis property in a higher 
degree than any other metal. 

Some metals are ductile, or capable of being 
drawn into wires, for which gold, silver, iron, and 
copper are remarkable. 

The relative weight of the metals is very diflferent. 
Gold and platinum are more than nineteen times 
heavier than water, while potasium is so light as to 
float upon its surface. 

Tenacity or strength. Iron is the most tenacious 
of all the metals ; a wire about the size of a 
man's finger will support a weight oi fifty thousand 
pounds, 

Metals have considerable affinity for other bodies ; 
hence they are rarely found native or pure. Silver, 
gold, platinum, copper and a few others are frequent- 
ly found in a pure state, though most metals are ob- 
tained from the earth in the state of an ore, which 
generally consists of the metal combined with oxy- 
gen or sulphur, forming an oxyde or sulphuret. The 
separation of the metal from the oxygen or sulphur 
consists in heating the ore in contact with charcoal, 
which separates the impurities, and exhibits the 
metal tn a pure state. This process is called the 
reduction of the metal. 

The metals unite with each other and form a class 
of c«>mpounds called alloys, which are exceedingly 
useful in the arts. Brass is an alloy of copper and 
zinc ; pewter, of tin and lead ; and bell-metal an 
alloy of c<^per and tin. 

Amalgams are combinations of the metals with 
quicksilver. Some of these are very useful in the 
arts : Thus, an amalgam of quicksilver and tin is 
used to cover the backs of looking-glasses ; and of 
quicksilver and gold, for gilding buttons and various 
other articles. 

The number of metals, the existence of which is 
DOW admitted by chymists, amounts to forty-one. 
The following table contains the names of those that 
have been procured in a state of purity, together 
with the date at which they were discovered, and 
the names of the chymists by whom the 'discovery 
WW made : — 



TABLE or THE PISCOVBET Or piSTALS. 



dold . . 

SOver . . 

Iron . . 

Copper 

Mercury • 

Lead . . 

Tin . . 

Antimony . 

Zinc . . 

Bismath 

Anenick . 

Cobalt 

Platinum . 

Nickel 

Manganese 

Tungsten . 

TcUurium . 

Molybdenum 

Uraoium . 

Titanium . 

Chromium 

Columbium 

Palladium 

Rhodium . 

Indium 

Omiura 

Cerium 

Pouaatum 

Sodium 

Barium 

Strontium 

Calcium 

Cadmium 



SSeroonium 



^ Known to the Ancients. 



Described by Basal Yalentiiie^ 
Described by Agri<^la, in 
First mentioned by ParacdsuSi 

i Brandt, in 

Wood, Assay Master, Jamaica,. . 

Cronstedt, 

Ohan and Scheele, 

MM. D'Elhuyart, ...... 

Miiller, ... 1 ... . 

Heilm, • . . 

Klaproth 

Oregor, 

Yaoquelin 

Hatohett, 

I Dr. WoUaaton, 

Deaootila and Smithaon Tenaant, 

Smithaon Tcnnant, 

Hiainger and BeneUua . . . 



>>Sir H. Davy, 



^iTMneyer, 

Aifwedaon, 
Berxeliua, 



15th centonr. 

1520 
16di century. 

1733 

1741 
1751 
1774 
1781 
17S2 
1782 
1789 
1791 
1797 
1802 

1803 

1803 
1803 
1804 



1807 



1813 
1818 
1821 



* The greeniah Gght aeen.when ffoIdleaTia held beftire a ean« 
flle^ ia sttppoaed w fia owing to the imsiagii sf iha light thiough 
- fj until spaimass » tbsmetsl ^^ 



The discoveries of modem chymistry have mate- 
rially added to the number of the metals, espitcially 
by associating with them a class of bodies which 
was formerly believed ^to bo of a nature^ptirely dif- 
ferent The metallick bases of the alkalis and 
earths, previous to the vear 1807, were altogether 
•unknown ; and before that date, the list of metals, 
with few exceptions, included those only which are 
commonly employed in the arts, and which sre 
hence often called the common metals. In conse- 
quence of this increase in number, it is found con- 
venient, for the purpose of description, to arrange 
them in separate groups; and as the alkalis and 
earths difier in seversl respects from th*" oxydes of 
other metals, it will be convenient to describe them 
separately. Turner accordingly divides the metals 
ioto the following classes : — 

Class I. — ^Meials, which by oxydatfon yield alka- 
lis or earths. 

Class II. — Metals, the oxydes of which are neither 
alkalis nor earths. 

Class I. — ^This class indudes twelve metals, 
which may properly be arranged in three orders. 

Order 1. Metallick bases of the alkalis. They 
are three iq number ; namely, 

Potassium, Sodium, Lithium. 

These metals have such a powerful attraction for 
oxygen, that at common temperatures they decom- 
pose water at the moment of contact, and arc oxy- 
dized with disengagement of hydrogen gas. The 
resulting oxydes are distinguished by their causticity 
and solubility in water, and by possessing alkaline 
properties in an eminent degree. They are called 
aUuiUs, and their metallick bases are sometimes 
termed alkaline or aUudigenous metals. 

Order 3. Metallick bases of the alkaline earth 
These are four in number ; namely. 
Barium, Strontium, Calcium, Magnesium 
- These motals, like the preceding, decompose wa- 
t#r n§Ukj at coaunan tsaperaturfi, Thfi lesulting 
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oxydM 8r« called dlkaUne earths ; because, while in 
their appearsnoe they resemUo die earths, they are 
similar to the alkalis in having a strong alkaline re« 
action with test-paper, and in -neutraiizing acids. 
The three first are strongly oaustick, and baryta and 
strontia are soluble in water to a considerable extent. 
Order 3..^ Metailick bases of the earths. These 
are five in nnmber ; namely, 

Aluminium, Yttrium, Thorinum, 

Glucinium, Zirconium. 

The ozydes of these metds sre well known as 
the pure earths. They are white, and of an earthy 
appearance, in their ordinary state are quite insolu- 
ble in water, and do not affect the colour of tumerick 
or litmus-paper. As salifiable bases, they are infe- 
riour to the alkaline earths. Silica is considered by 
several chymists as an acid, and its chymical rela- 
tions appear to justify the opinion. 

Class 1 1. — The number of metals included in this 
class aroonnts to twenty-eight. They are all capa- 
ble of uniting with oxygen, and generally in more 
than one proportion. Their protoxydes hare an 
earthy appearance, but with few exceptions are 
coloured. They are insoluble in water, and in gen- 
ersl do not affect the colour of test-paper. Most of 
them act as salifiable bases in uniting with acids, 
and forming salts ; but in this respect they are much 
inferioar to the alkahs and alkaline earths, by which 
^they may be. separated from their combinations. 
Several of these metals are quite capable of forming 
with oxygen compounds, which possess the charac- 
ters of acids. The metals in which this property 
has been noticed are manganese, arsenick, chromi- 
um, molybdenum, tungsten, antimony, columbium, 
titanium, tellurium, and gold. 

The metals belonging to the second class may 
be conveniently arranged in the three following 
orders : — 

Order J . Metals which decompose water at a 
nd heat. They are five in nnmber ; namely, 
Manganese, Zinc, Tin, 

Iron, Cadmium. 

Order 2. Metals which do not decompose water 
at any temperature, and the oxydes of which are not 
reduced to the metailick. state by the sole action of 
heat. Of these there are fifteen in number, namely, 
Arsenick, Antimony, Bismuth, 

Chromium, Uranium, Titanium, 

Molybdenum, Cerium, Tellurium, 

Tungsten, Cobalt, Copper, 

Columbium, Nickel, Lead. 

Order 3. Metals, the oxydes of which are de- 
composed by a rod heat. These are 

Mercury, Platinum, Osium, 

Silver,* Palladium, Iridum, 

GWld, Rhodium. 



BOTANY. 
CALYX. 



The calyx is the outer set of thecal envelopes, 
when there are more than one verticil of these. 

It is composed of two, at least, but usually more 
leaves, called sepals ;* these are generally herbace- 
ous ; Ex. : pink, rose, wallflower, and most flowers. 
* The wofdMpslbss no dnvatkni^ bat was invited by bota* 

- to disiiagaiah l^payta <|f i3fm ealyx ftnm thow of tfas 



When the sepals are distinct, or separate fifom 
each other, the calyx is said to hew^septdtms. The 
outer green covering of the bud of the flax, or roe^i 
is the calyx ; and when the flowers open^ this is 
found to consist of five difi*erent pieces, or sepaip, 
connected by their base with the peduncle. 

In the common poppy and yellow balsam, or 
touch-me-not, there are only two sepals ; there aie 
three to the spiderwort ; four to the wallflower and 
radish ; six to the common barberry ; and five oi^ ten 
in most flowers. 

But in many plants die sepak are joined together, 
more or less, by their edges, so aa to form one piece 
in appearance ; in this case, the calyx is said to be 
manosepahus ; £x. ; pink, pea, henbane, Convolvu* 
lus, dtc. 

The sepals are seldom joined for their whole 
length ; the part where they are united is called the 
iube, and the separate ends, the teeth or segments : 
such calyces are commonly, though improperly, de- 
scribed as being cut into so many segments, or as 
being toothed. 

The calyx is said to be regular when all the se- 
pals are alike in size and form ; Ex. : strawberry, 
borage, rose, cinquefoil, flax, mint, groundivy, d&c. 

It is called irregular when the sepals are unlike 
in size or form ; Ex, : thyme, foxglove, violet, d&c. 

In many plants the calyx has one of its sepals 
hollowed out into a long thin tube, like a spur, and 
is hence said to be spurred. In geraniums this spur 
grows to the stalk, so as not to Iw very perceivable , 
but it is very distinct in the larkspur, Trop«(^uni* or 
Indian-cress, dec. 

The calyx is said to be deciduous^ when it dies oil 
either soon after or immediately on the opening of 
it, as in the poppy, or before the fruit begins to ripen ; 
as in the Ranunculus, and most flowers. - 

Polysepcdous calyces are generally deciduous. 

It is said to he persistent when it continues to live 
after the rest of the flower withers, and either en- 
closes, or else forms part of the fmit, as in the com- 
mon hound's-tongue, rose, apple, and a multitude of 
others. 

Monosepahits calyces are generally persistent. 

Sometimes the calyx is not herbaceous in texture ; 
in this case it is said to be coloured ; Ex, : Fuchsia, 
Tropaeolum, Ranunculus, monkshood, pomegranate, 
and many others. 

Care must be taken not to confound the true ca- 
lyx, whic^ only belongs to one flower or sexual ap- 
paratus, withbractes, involucra, spathea, ditc, whidi 
surround and accompany several. 

THE COROLLA. 

The next whorl of leaves within tne calyx, is 
called the corolla ; this is the part of the flower 
which is so attractive, from iu fragrance and beauty, 
it being found of every shade and variety of colottf, 
except black ; it differs in texture from the calyx 
and4eaves, being more delicate, and the nerves not 
so thick and strongly marked ; this kind of texture 
is called petaloid. 

The separate leaves of the corolla are called /w- 
tals, and these, like the sepals of the cal3rx, are 
either distinct, when the corolla is said to be polype-^ 
talauSf as in the Ranunculous, wallflower, pink, 

• This plant ii oommonly, but wrongly, called the NaitiirtiafBk 
whioh is ths^^nsof ^c 
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f^le, ^M or are anited by tbeir t>4i;es, in a greater 
4f less degree, in which case tho corolla is cniied 
ihonopeidtaus, as in the Convolvtihis, honeysuckle, 
tnitilein, bugloss, d&c, and the little flowers, or flo- 
Mts, which fomi the heads of composite flowers. 

Liktf the calyx, the corolla is 
either tegular or irregular; but 
this latter admits of a much 
freater variety of form than the 
former. 

When all the petals are alike 
ill size and form, whatever thnt 
Inay be, or when the corolla 
appears symmetrical, it is call- 
ed regular; Ex.: corn, cocklo, 
flax, strawberry, St. John's-wort, 
columbine, bell-flower, d&c. 

The petals are unequal, or un* 
like each other, atid therefore the 
corolla is irregular in the Txop»o- 
lum. Geranium, violent, orchis, 
mint, &c. 

The corolla is called papiliona" 
earns (butterfly-like) when it con- 
sists of Gve petals of particular 
forms, of which the uppermost, or 
external one, is generally largest, 
and turned back; this is calHud 
the standard or vexillum ; ihe two 
next are alike, but difler from the 
first ; they are placed so as to 
have their faces turned towards 
each other ; they are called the wings er aia ; the 
two lowermost are also alike, but aifl*er from the 
rest ; they are generally united by their lower edge, 
and are so shaped as to form a figure resembling die 
keel of a boat, and are hence together called the 
keel or carina. 

This very peculiar corolla, though it varies much 
in appearance, is alwa3rs easily recogaised ; it is 
the characteristick of a very largo order of plants, 
called Leguminosa, of which the sweet-pea, broom, 
bean, lupin, vetch, clover, saiiitfoil, Robinia, senai- 
tive-plant, ^c, are examples. 

In the corolla of many plants, one ortnore of tbe 
petals are spurred, as in the violet, Orchis, co- 
lumbine, ^c. 

Other forms of irregular polypetalous corollas are 
too numerous to admit of description, and are simply 
called irregular ; of these, our own wild flowers af- 
fords examples, in the monk^s-hood, yellow-halsain, 
larkspur, Polygala, fumitory, and others* 

Of foreign plants, tho varieties of form are end- 
less, as may be seen in the Schizanthus, Rhinanthes, 
Lopezia, Strelitzia, Cactus, Amphilochia, &c. 

The flower of one tribe of plants, the Orchides, 
requires notice from its peculiarity ; %ke calyx and 
corolla consist of three pieces 
each, and one of those forming the 
latter, diflers very much in size 
and form from the other twos it 
is called the labcllum^ (or little lip,) 
and is often spurred. 

In many species this resem- 
bles an insect, and hence - they 
have received the name of bee^ 
fly, spider, butterfly, frog, lizard, orchises ; the-wljole 
uibe is very remarkable on many accounts. 




The lower part of tho ain^e p^at of a-oofoDa bf 
which it is fixed to the receptacle, is called the elam; 
it re|>resents the stalk of the leaf ; the broad expand- 
ed part, answering to the lamina, is called the kmk. 
In the rose, the claw is very short ; in the pink, it is 
very long. 'J*he margin of tlie petaT is smooUi in 
the Ramwculua, strawberry, ^c. ; crenated in tho 
pink, flax ; fringed with heirs in the rue, &c.; cot 
or notched in mignonette, oi^ Reseda ; divided near- 
ly into two lobes in chickweed and atitohwort. 

£aek petal of the common bog-bean has a' fringe, 
or beard, on the limb, which gives a very singular 
appearance to this beautiful flower. . 

It 'must be noticed, that the number of petals, as 
well as sepals, is commonly the same in the same 
tribes of plants. 

The corolla nf the enchanters' nightshade has two 
petals; the water-plantain, three; Ghelidonium and 
poppy, ibur. 

Inhere is one very large order of plants which have 
four petala, arranged so as to look like a cross ; and 
are hence called Crucifere, " cross4>earing " The 
radish, charlock, mustard, cabbage, lady's-smock, 
wallflower, stock, d&c, are crucHermis plants. 

In meet plants, however, the number of pelak is 
five or ten, as the- wildrose, soapwort, flsj, hem- 
lock, and numberless othera. 

Monopelalotis corollas are either regular^ prodo- 
ced by the union of equal petals ; or ^trregular, com- 
posed of unequal petals. The part formed by the 
united margins, k called the tube ; and the part con- 
sisting of the distinct portions of the petals, is called 
the limb. 

In the nightshade, and Cyclamen,4he limb is turn- 
ed back. In the periwinkle, oleander, d^c, the limb 
appears twbted. 

The projecting parts of the limb of an. irregular 
corolla, are called lips. The Acan hus and many 
others have but one np. Wh^^M uiie jp is very long 
and narrow compared to the length ot the tube, the 
corolla is called /ig^fJci^ff, or strap-shaped. 

The outer part of the heads of many composite 
flowers is formed of the ligulate corollas of the ex- 
teriour florets ; and these are commonly white, blue, 
or yellow, as in the daisy, Aster, sunflower, dec; 
this part of the head is called the ray^ the central 
part is composed of florets, with regular corollas, and 
is commonly yellow, and is called the disk. . 




In the hawk-weed, Leontodon, sowthistle, di^c, 
all the florets are ligulate, and the strap is toothed at 
the end. 

A corolla with two lips is called bilahiate^ and 
these are always placed one above the other, or be- 
hind and before, with respect to the stalk, stem, or 
axis, and never right and Iei\. 

When the two lips present an appearance like 
the mouth of an animal, the corolla is called ringmL 

There is a large tribe of plants called I^abiat*. 

which h&ve irregular monopetalous corollas, and 

t these generally bHabkue and ringentf, of which the 
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splendid salvia, deadnetde, Monarda, mint, &c., axe 
examples. 

When the mouth of the tube is 
partly or entirely closed by the 
lower lip, the corolla is some- 
times called personate; as the 
snapdragon, cow-wheat, toad- 
flax, rattle, &c. 

The lips of monopetalous cor- 
ollas are cut, notched, or lobed 
in various modes, which are characters of differ- 
ent species of plants. 

The upper lip is often vaulted, or resembles a hel- 
met, as in the common scull-cap, slough-heal, eye- 
bright, &c. 

In the common groundivy, the upper lip is bifida 
the lower, trifidf or three-^left. 

In the common toadflax, which grows on old 
walls, the Linaria, so frequent in hedges, and the 
snapdragon, the lower lip is spurred, and the whole 
flower is very curiously formed, something like a 
firog or tadpole. 

In the Calceolaria, a foreign plant common in our 
gardens, the lower lip is shaped like a little bag, 
with a narrow mouth ; a similar form is found in a 
rare jsnd beautiful English plant of the orchis tribe, 
called lady's-slipper : (Cypripedium calceolus.) 

The petals of all corollas are placed dtemately 
with the sepals of the cal3rx ; that is, the centre of 
a petal or a sepal is opposite the division between two 
sepals or pet^s ; this is the result of the law by 
which all leaves are developed alternately lound an 
axis ; and never two adjoining leaves immediately 
over each other. 

When this is not the case, but the petals are op- 
posite the sepals, an intermediate whorl of leaves 
IS considered to have been 'abortive, or to have re- 
mained undeveloped. 

In many plants, there is only one whorl of leaves 
round the sexual apparatus, or only one floral enve- 
lope ; this is considesed as a calyx, whatever may 
be its colour or texture. It is often called by bota- 
nists, a perianth ; it resembles a corolla in the tU' 
Up, &c. 

The flower of the common wild corn-poppy, must 
not be considered as a perianth, it being strictly a 
corolla, the calyx which is seen in the bud having 
fallen when it opened. 

In the star of Bethlehem, which has a single pe- 
rianth, the outside of it is herbaceous like the calvx, 
and the inside is petaloid like a corolla ; showing 
the gradation from the leafy to the more delicate 
texture ,- the same may be seen in many other 
flowers. 

In the grasses, and plants resembling them, the 
floral envelopes are not calyx and corolhi, but brac- 
tese. The two outer ones are called glumes^ the two 
inner pale4B, and two within these, at the base of the 
seed-vessel, scaies. 

They are membranous or chafly in texture, yet it 
is not on this account that they rank as bracteae ; but 
because they are in most cases not developed in 
veriieilSf but aUemately on the axis of inflorescence. 
The manner in wMch the calyx and corolla are 
folded before the flower opens, b called the ctstiva- 
tion of the plant, and is important to be observed; it 
is to the flower-bud what the vernation is to the leaf- 
bud. 

Vol. III.— 47 



The size of the flower, like that of the lesves, does 
not bear any regular proportion to that of the pUnt 
In South America, there is a climbing {^t, th« 
flowers of which are four feet in circumference, and 
the Indian children put them on their heads like bata. 

As examples of other large flowei^ the gener% 
Datura, Aristolochia, Nelumbium, and those of the 
order Liliaceae may be mentioned for herbaceous 
plants; and magnolia, Lecythis, BerthoUecia, and 
Gustavia, for timber-trees. 

The common sunflower, it must be remembered^ 
is not a single flower, but a collection of many 
hundreds. 



THE WAGONER. 



Fve often thought, iTI were aaked 

Whose lot I evied most— 
What one I thought most lightly 
Of man*8 unnumbered hoet- « 
rd say, Fd be a mountam boy. 
And onve a noble team.* Wo^ hoy 

Wowhoy! rdcry, 

And lightly flv 

Into my saddle-seat; 

My rein Fd slack— 

My whip Fd crack— 

What musickis so sweetl 

Six blacks Fd driven of ample chest, 

All carrying high the head ; 
All hamess*d tight, and gayiy drensd 

In winkers tipp'a with red— 
Oh yes, Fd be a mountain boy; 
Ana such a team Fd drive. Wo, boy I 

Wo,hoyIFdci7, 

The hnt should fly— 

Wo, hoy! you Dobbin! Ball! 

Their feet should ring^ 

And I would aju;^ 

Fd sing my fal £i roL 

My bells would tingl& tingle ling^ 

Beneath each beuvkin cap, 
And as I saw them swing uid swings 

Fd be the meniest chap^ 
Te& then Fd be a mountain boy 
And drive a jingling team. Wo^ hoy ! 

Wo, hoy! Fdcry— 

My words should fly. 

Each horse would prick his ear; 

With tiffhten'd eham 

My lumbering wain 

Would move m its career. 

The golden sparks, you*d see them ipfii^ 
Beneath my horses' tread ; 

Each tail Fd oraid it up with string 
Of blue, or flaunting red ; 

So does, you know^ the mountain boy 

Who dnves a da^hmg team. Wo^ hoy I 
Wo, hoy! Fd cry- 
Each horse's eye 
With fire would seem to bum ; 
With lifted head 
And nostril spmd 
The3r'd seem the earth to apiinL 

They'd champ the bit, and fling the 
As on they dragg'd my load ; 

And I would thiruTof distant homc^ 
And whistle on the road— 

Oh, would I were a mountain boy — 

Fd drive a siz-horae team. Wo^ boy ! 
Wo, hoy! Fd cry- 
Now, by yon sky, 
Fd sooner drive those steeds 
Than win renown, 
Or wear a crown 
Won by victorious deeds. 

Fof crowns oft press the languid head, 

And health the wearer shuns. 
And victory, trampling on the dead, 

May do for Qotks and Huns- 
Seek them who will, they have no joys 
For mountain lads^ and wagon bojrs. 
South. Ut 
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A STATISTICAL YIBW OF HEXKX). 

The United States of Mexico fonned their con- 
etitution in 1824, on the jdan of our federal union. — 
The deviations were few and inconsiderable ; nine- 
teen states and four territories fonned the confeder- 
ation. A president was to be elected every four 
years, and could not be re-elected. A senate of two 
members from each state, and a deputy for each 
80,000 population, formed the congress. 

According to that constitution, every man at 
eighteen years of age became a voter; no other 
qualification was required. 

Indians and Mestizoes, Negroes and Maiattoes, 
were equally free citizens and voters. 

The population of Mexico is at present about 
8,000,000 ; In 1794, it was 5,000,000 ; in 1806 it was 
5,500,000 ; in 1825, it was 6,850,000 ; this popula- 
tion is divided as follows : — 

1. Indians, 4,000,000. 

2. Mestizoes, that is, descendants of Indians and 
Spanish, 2,000,000. 

3. Creoles, Spanish descent, bom in Mexico, 
1,200,000. 

4. Zaroboes, Indian and Negro descent, and Ma- 
iattoes, 600,000. 

5. Negroes, 100,000. 

6. Guachupins, or natives of Spain, 10,000. 

7. EstrangMoes, or strangers, American, English, 
French, Italian, Sec. 15,000. 

By the relative population, we perceive that Indi- 
ans and Mestizoes form the bulk of the nation, and 
with equal privileges are sure to rule it at a future 
time. 

They are at present, however, regarded with ex- 
treme contempt, and are, by the whites, opprobri- 
ously denominated irrational. The number of In- 
dians remain nearly the same as when first discovered 
by the Spaniards, three centuries ago, and their 
manners and religion have been little affected by 
their white intruders. 

The land in Mexico is generally much superiour 
to that of the United States. Almost all the produc- 
tions of other climes, grow there in rich luxuriance. 

The produce of maize is wonderful ; an acre has 
been known to produce 200 bushels, and some stems 
are twenty feet high, with five or six large ears. 

Wheat grows well only on the table-land, but 
there it commonly yields twenty-five to one. In 
the irrigated lands of Mexico it has even yielded fifty 
to one, while in Europe only ten or twelve to one is 
considered the average production ; and the best 
lands in Kentucky yield only twenty-two to one. 

To produce 1 ,000,000 pounds of sugar, only one 
hundred and fifty labourers are required, while 
three hundred are requisite in Cuba and Louisiana. 

The production of cofiee js still easier in Mexico ; 
twenty men can attend 200,000 trees, which, on an 
average, produce 500,000 pounds. 

Cotton also, of a quality far superiour to ours, can 
' be purchased in many parts of Mexico, ift greater 
^ quantities by one third, than can be obtained from 
the best lands in Louisiana. 

The silver mines in Mexico are perhaps inex- 
haustible ; $3,000,000,000 of silver have been drawn 
from them during three hundred years past, avera- 
ging $10,000,000 per annum. 

The first English mining company was establish- 
ed 1828 ; there arc now ten ; English, seven ; North 



American, two ; German, one. The business, how 
ever, has been unprofitable. 

The great source of wealth in Mexico, is her em- 
inently productive soil. All the productions of 
southern Europe abound there in the greatest state 
of luxuriance and perfection. 

Horses, cattle, sheep, d&c, of the finest quality, 
can be raised at a very trifling expense ; the climate 
being remarkably congenial to Uieir nature. The 
expense of winter-feeding is avoided, there being no 
winter there ; horses of the best quality can be ob- 
tained for fifteen to twenty dollars per head. 

The Mexicans have 1,000,000,000 acres of good 
land to be sold to colonists on six years' credit, at 
a few cents per acre. Any poor man, therefore, 
without a cent in his pocket, can purchase his thou- 
sands of acres of the very best land in the world, 
and from the productions of that land, if he be in- 
dustrious, at the expiration of six years, find his pay- 
ments all made, and himself independently rich. 

Agricultural labour can be obtained Uirougfaoot 
Mexico at the average rate of twenty-five cents per 
day. These low rates operate eminently to the 
advantage of the enterprising agriculturist ; but the 
consequence is, nine tenths of the natives for ever 
remain in the most abject poverty and serviti^e. — 
Like the ancient Israelites, they sell themselves to 
pay their debts, a small debt, of a few dollars, often 
forcing them into a servitude, from which, in conse- 
quence of the high price of clothing, and the low 
rates of labour, they are never able to extricate 
themselves. Mechanical labour is mostly perform- 
ed by foreigners at from two to four dollars per day. 
Soldiers of infantry have one dollar twenty-five cents 
per day, and of cavalry two dollars, but they have no 
rations allowed them ; they must therefore clothe 
and feed themselves, the government furnishing 
nothing but arms and ammunition. The pay, however, 
is always in arrears and very difiicult to collect. 
They seldom receive any thing but clothing, charged 
to them at an extravagant rate, and that only when 
reduced to the last extremity. As to their food, they 
are often compelled to borrow, beg or levy it b>* 
military contributions. The Mexican forces are at 
this time in a very disorganized and turbulent con- 
dition, reduced to rags and beggary, without re- 
sources, their pay several monthiB in arrears, and the 
national treasury exhausted. Such is the nation 
with whom the brave Texans are at war, and such 
the country they possess. 



There is a hardihood of eflfrontery, which will, 
under many circumstanses, supply the place of cour- 
age, as impudence has sometimes passed current 
for wit. Wilkes had much of the fiirst, and Mira- 
beau of the second. He received challenge after 
challenge, but unlike Wilkos he accepted none of 
them, and contented himself with merely noting 
down the names of the parties in his pocketbook 
it is. not fair, he would say, that a man of talent 
Uke myself should be' exposed to blockheads like 
these. It would seem that he had argued himself 
into the same kind of self-importance with Rooa- 
seau, who came to this very disinterested conclu- 
sion, that it was incumbent upon him to take the 
utmost possible care of Jean Jacques for the good 
of society. 
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THE EMEU. 
Dromahis Novse Hoilandie.— Vieill. 



Id the vocabulary of the early Portuguese naviga- 
tors, the name of emeu was applied to a gigantick 
bird of the ostrich family, inhabiting the peninsula 
of Malacca and the great chain of islands to the 
south and east. This denomination has, however, 
been long superseded by that of cassowary, derived 
from its native Malayan appellation. On the other 
hand, the bird now before us was jiamed by natural- 
ists, on its first discovery, the New Holland casso- 
wary, to indicate its close affinity to the Asiatick 
species. But the colonists of New South Wales 
having adopted for the Australian bird the name of 
emeu, now no longer otherwise appropriated, and 
naturalists in genend having of late years sanctioned 
this transfer of an abandoned title, there can be no 
objection to its retention, and no risk of any future 
confusion in the synonymy arising from the change. 
" The characters of this genus, which may now be 
regarded as firmly established, are as follows : — It 
has a straight bill, very much depressed towards the 
sides, slightly keeled along its middle, and rounded 
at the point ; large nostrils, covered by a membrane 
and opening above on the middle of the bill ; a head 
unsurmounted by a bony crest, and covered with 
feathers up to a certain age ; a naked throat without 
wattles ; powerful legs of considerable length, fleshy 
and feathered down to the joint, naked and reticula- 
ted below it ; three toes directed forwards, the two 
lateral ones equal in length, and the posterior wholly 
wanting ; the claws of all the toes nearly equal ; and 
no true quill-feathers either to the wings or tail. It 
is consequently distinguished from the African os- 
trich by the number of its toes ; from it and the 
Thea by the trifling development of its wings, and 
the total want of plumage to the wings and tail ; and 



from the cassowary by the absence of crest, wat- 
tles, and quills, the depression of its bill, the posi- 
tion of its nostrils, and the equality of its claws. 

In size and bulk the emeu is exceeded by the 
African ostrich alone. It is stated by travellers to 
attain a height of more than seven feet, and its aver- 
age measurement in captivity may be estimated at 
between five and six. In form, it closely resembles 
the ostrich, but is lower on the legs, shorter in the 
neck, and of a more thickset and clumsy make. At 
a distance its feathers have more of the appearance 
of hair than of plumage, their barbs being all loose 
and separate. As in the other ostriches, they take 
their origin by pairs from the same shaft. Their 
general colour is a dull-brown, mottled with dirty 
gray, the latter prevailing more particularly on the 
under surface of the bird. On the head and neck 
they become gradually shorter, assume still more 
completely the appearance of hairs, are so thinly 
scattered over the forepart of the throat and around 
the ears, that the skin, which is of a purplish hue, is 
distinctly visible. This appearance is post remark- 
able in the older birds, in which these parts are left 
nearly bare. The wings are so extremely small as 
to be quite invisible when applied to the surface of 
the body. They are clothed with feathers exactly 
similar to those of the back, which, it should be ob- 
served, divide as it were from a middle line, and 
fall gracefully over on either side. The colour of 
the bill and legs is of a dusky-black ; and that of the 
iris dull-brown. 

These birds appear to be widely spread over the 
southern part of the continent of New Holland and 
the neighbouring islands ; but we are not aware that 
they have been hitherto discovered- in its tropical 
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re^ns. They were formerly very abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Botany bay and Port Jackaon, but 
hare been of late years compelled by the increasing 
numbers of the settlers to seek shelter in the interi- 
our. On the south coast they have been met with 
in great plenty, at Port Phillip by Captain Flinders, 
and at King George's sound by the same officer and 
the naturalists of the expedition under D'Entrecas- 
teaux. They seem also to be extremely numerous 
in the adjacent islands, e^ecially in Kangaroo island, 
where they were found in the greatest abundance by 
both Flinders and Peron; and in King's island, 
^here the distinguished naturalist last named and 
his companions wore fortunately enabled, by the 
kindness of some English seal-hunters, to subsist, 
chiefly upon emeu's flesh, for several days while 
temporarily deserted by their captain. According to 
the late accounts from Swan river they have also 
been observed on that part of the west coast on 
which the new settlement is situated. 

The emeu was first described and figured, under 
the name of the New Holland cassowary, in Gov- 
emour Phillip's Voyage to Botany bay, published in 
1789. In its manners, it bears a close resemblance 
to the ostrich, as might be expected from their near 
^lationship. Its food appears to be wholly vegeta- 
ble, consisting chiefly of fruits, roots, and herbage ; 
and it is consequently, notwithstanding its great 
strength, perfectly inoflfensive. The length of its 
legs, and the pausciUarity of its thighs, enable it to 
run with great swiflness ; and, as it is exceedingly 
shy, it is not easily overtaken, or brought within 
gunshot. Captain Currie, in Mr. Barron Field's 
Memoirs on New South Wales, states that it aflbrds 
'* excellent coursing, equalling, if not siu^^assing, the 
same sport with the hare in England." And Mr. 
Cunningham, in his amusing work entitled Two 
Years in New South Wales, gives a curious accomit 
of the manner in which it is usually coursed by the 
dogs. The latter gentleman states that dogs will 
seldom attack it, both on account of some peculiar 
odour in its flesh,, which they dislike, and because 
the iniuries which it inflicts upon them, by striking 
out with its feet, are frequently very severe. " The 
settlers even assert," he says, "that they (the emeus) 
will break the small bone of a man's leg by this sort 
of kick ; which to avoid, the well-trained dogs run 
up abreast, and make a sudden spring at their neck, 
whereby they are quickly despatched." 

But although dogs in general may be reluctant to 
attack the emeu, this i^ by no means the case with 
those which are specially trained for the purpose. 
' M. Peron assures us that the English sead-fishers 
on King's island, in Bass's strait, had with them dogs 
which were taught to go alone into the woods in 
quest of kangaroos and emeus, and rarely failed to 
destroy several of these animals every day. When 
the chase was at an end, they returned to their mas- 
ters' dwelling, made known by signs the success of 
their expedition, and conducted the hunters to the 
spot where the quarry was deposited. It was thus 
that those adventurous traders were enabled to sup- 
ply themselves with provisions, even while they 
devoted nearly the whole of their time to the com- 
mercial pursuits in which they were engaged. This 
statement, M. Peron assures us, does not depend on 
the mere assertions of the fishermen themselves, 
for bA had himself witnessed the fact. From his 



account of the dogs it does not appear whether they 
were of the native Australian breed. It is more 
probable that they were English hounds ; and the 
name of one of them. Spot, adds some confirmatioii 
to this conjecture, for we are not aware .that the 
pure New Holland dog has ever been found spotted. 
In either case, the account may be quoted as a sur- 
prising instance of animal docility, which would be 
only tibe more striking if exhibited by the less saga- 
cious breed. 

If we are to credit the report of the same author, 
the flesh of the emeu is " truly exquisite, and inter* 
mediate, as it were, between that of a turkey and a 
sucking-pig.'* But some allowsnce must be made 
for the circumstances in which he first partook of it, 
when he and his companions, abandoned by their 
captain, and without any means of procuring subsist- 
ence, ^ad no other prospect than that of perishing 
by starvation, until relieved by the generosity of the 
fishermen. The English colonists do not appear to 
have quite so high an opinion of its merits ; they 
compare it to beef, which it resembles, according to 
Mr. Cimningham, "both in appearance and taste, 
and is good and sweet eating : nothing indeed can 
be more delicate than the flesh of the young ones. 
There is but little," he says, *' fit for culinary use 
upon any part of the emeu, except the hind-quarters, 
which are of such dimensions that the shouldering 
of the two hindlegs homewards, for a mile distance, 
once proved to me as tiresome a task as I ever rec- 
ollect to have encountered in the colony." Their 
®ggs are held in much estimation, and, according to 
the same authority, the natives almost live upon 
them during the hatching season. They are aa 
large as those of an ostrich, with equsdly thick 
shells, coloured of a beautiful dark-green, and are 
usually six or seven in number ; but we have no in- 
formation as to the manner in which the wild birds 
form their nest. It probably consists, like that of 
other ostriches, of a mere cavity scooped in the 
earth. They seem to pair together wiUi tolerable 
constancy, and the male bird, as in some other mo- 
nogamous races, sits and hatches the young. 

In captivity, the emeus are perfectly tame» and 
speedily become domesticated. They have been 
bred in England without difficulty in various collec- 
tions. A very fine pair are exlubited in the New 
York Zoological Institute. 



THE AFRICAN PORCUPINE. 
Hystnz criststa.— Lunv. 

The animals of the Rodent division, consisting 
chiefly of "rats and mice and such small deer," have, 
indeed, with some few exceptions, so little of inter- 
est for the mere casual visiter of an exhibition, that 
it is rarely that they are sought af^er unless by the 
scientifick collector. They are at once distinguished 
from the carnivora by the total absence of canine 
teeth ; and have uniformly two incisors in each jaw, 
projecting forwards, and generally of considerable 
sizO) separated from a variable number of grinders 
by a vacant space. 

From the other animals of the order, the porcu- 
pines are so readily distinguished by the long and 
pointed spines with which their body is armed, that 
it is unnecessary to dwell on their generick charac- 
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ten. The common porcupine, when fully grown, 
as in the remarkably fine specimen figured above, 
measures more than two feet from the tip of the nose 
to the origin of the tail. The spines^ which are 
sapported by a slender pedicle, thickly clothe the 
upper and posterior parts of the body, the largest 
being more than a foot in length ; they are regularly 
surrounded by alternate rings of black and white. 
The head and neck are crested with long, bristly, 
black hairs, forming a kind of mane, and all the rest 
of the body is covered with short black hair. 

The porcupine is a native of Africa and the south 
of Europe ; he chooses for his abode the most arid 
and solitary situations, and passes the daytime se- 
cluded in the burrows which he digs for his habita- 
tion, quitting them only at night to provide his sub- 
sistence, wUch consists entirely of vegetable sub- 
stance*. |Ie is a remarkably timid animal, and 
never makes use of his formidable weapons except 
in self-defence ; if alarmed, his spines immediately 
become erected, and wo be to the enemy who 
should dare to attack him open-mouthed when in 
diat posture. 




THE SUMMER DUCK. 
Anas sponsr.— Locir. 

The American summer duck, one of the most 
beautiful birds of its family, is considerably smaller 
than the domestick species, its total length being 
about nineteen inches, and the expanse of its wing 
less than two feet and a half. In the male, the up- 
per part of the head is of a deep metallick green, 



with the feathers of the dependent crest tenninating 
in a rich violet. A line of pure white passes in an 
elegant curve from the base of the upper mandible 
above the eye, and a second extends benoath and 
parallel to the first from immediately behind the eye. 
The cheeks and sides of the neck at its upper part 
are violet ; and the entire front of the latter, with ' a 
collar round its lower part, and two processes like 
the horns of a crescent bounding the cheeks behind, 
white. Tl^e breast is deip brown, marked with 
triangular spots of white, which are very small an- 
teriorly, but increase in size towards the abdomen, 
where they spread into the general white of that 
part. A broad white crescent, followed by another 
of deep black, bounds the jKWterior part of the breast 
on either side. The back and tail are dusky, with 
a metallick gloss of green ; Uie primary quill-feathers 
of the wings dusky, with a kind of bloom of bluish 
violet ; the secondaries greenish-bluei tipped with 
white ; and the wing-coverts violet-blue, tipped with 
black. The sides of the body are marked by fine 
transverse undulating lines of black, on a drah-col- 
oured ground ; immediately beneath the wings are 
placed a series of broad alternate crescent-shaped 
bands of black and white ; and the lateral tail-coverts^ 
which are loose and haijrlike in their texture, exhibit 
a beautiful metallick gloss. The bill is red, with a 
black margin and a patch of black extending from 
between the nostrils nearly to the strongly-hooked 
tip, which is also black ; the iris, orange-red ; and 
the lees and feet reddish-yellow. 

In me femaje, the crown of the head is deep pur- 
ple, with a bar of white behind the eye ; the throat 
white ; the neck and sides of the head of a deep 
drab ; the breast dusky, with large triangular spots 
of white ; and the back dark glossy brown, with va- 
rying shades of green and gold. In other rejects, 
her colours neany resemble those of the male, ex- 
cept that she wants the fine pencilling of the sides, 
and the long floating hairlike coverts of the tail. 

We learn from Wilson that this elegant species is 
familiarly known in every part of the United States 
from Florida to Lake Ontario; and it is eqiv-^lly 
abundant in Mexico and in many of the West laJia 
islands. Its name of summer duck was given to it 
by the Anglo-Americans, on accdunt of its usually 
migrating to the south during the winter; but in 
some of the southern states it is occasionally met 
with throughout the year. Its favourite haunts are 
the solitary, deep, and muddy creeks, ponds, and 
milldams of the interiour, which it seldom quits to 
visit the seashore. In Pennsylvania, the female 
generally begins to lay late in April or early in M:«y, 
and instances have been known in which the nest 
was constructed of a few sticks laid in a fork of the 
branches of a tree; More commonly, however, the 
inside of a hollow trunk is selected for this purpose, 
from which circumstance the bird has sometimes 
been caUed the wo<fl duck. The eggs, which are 
very' numerous, for Wilson found thirteen in one 
nest, are exactly oval, smaller than those of a hen, 
with a finely-grained surface, of the highest polish, 
and slightly yellowish. The female appears, from 
a curious history given by Wilson, to make her nest 
in the same spot, if undisturbed, for several succes- 
sive years. This species is seldom seen in flocks 
of more than three or four, and most commonly in 
pairs or singly. Their fbod consists principally of 
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icoms, the seeds of the wild-oats, and insects ; and 
their flesh is said to be infehour to that of the blue- 
winged teal, but they are nevertheless frequent in 
the markets of Philadelphia. 

lh(» summer duck is very easily tamed, and 
even becomes so familiar as to suffer its back to be 
stfoked with the hand. Wilson was informed by a 
credible witness whom he names, that he had seen 
a whole yard swarming with summer ducks, tamed 
and completely domesticated, which bred as well, 
and were as familiar, as any other tame fowls. In 
Europe their great beauty has long procured them a 
place in fancy collections, of which they form a 
conspicuous ornament. 




THE CIVET, OR MUSKCAT. 
Viverra Civetta. Likn. 

Under the generick name of viverra, Linneus 
comprehended a series, or, to speak more properly, 
a congeries, of quadrupeds, differing from each other 
so remarkably in form, in structure, and in habits, as 
to render it absolutely impossible to find characters 
by which they might be circumscribed and isolated 
from their fellows. His definition of the genus> 
therefore, although purposely expressed in terms the 
most vague and indistinct, neither excludes such 
animals as, firom their obvious affinities, he could not 
refrain from referring to other groups, nor includes 
full one half of the species which he has arranged 
beneath it. The ichneumon of the Nile, the suir- 
cate of Uie Cape, the coati of South America, the 
stinking-weasels of the North, the civet of Barbary, 
the genette of the East, the ratel of South Africa, 
and others equally distant in aflinity, were sweeping- 
ly compeUed into this ample receptacle, which was 
converted into a genuine "refuge for the houseless," 
in which every carnivorous quadruped, known, un- 
known, or imperfectly known, that appeared to be 
without a place elsewhere, was charitably afforded 
a temporary asylum. 

In this arrangement, which brought animals truly 
digitigrade, with retractile claws, tongi!kes covered 
with sharp papillae, canine teeth of great power, and 
molars formed for tearing flesh, consequently in a 
high degree sanguinary and carnivorous in their 
habits, into close and intimate contact with others, 
which are positively plantigrade, with exserted claws, 
smooth tongues, and teeth of Uttle power and evi- 
dently incapable of lacerating animal food, and 
which are Uierefore in all cases more or less, and 



in several instances wholly, vegetable-ei^ters, it ' 
impossible for naturalist long to coincide. The 
genus thus formed presented so heterogeneous a 
combination, that the difficulty was rather where to 
stop in the dispersion of the dissinular materiab of 
which it was composed, than where to commence 
the necessary operation ; and in consequence nearly 
a dozen genera, not hanging together in one contin- 
ued series, but scattered through various parts of 
the system, and most of them essentially distinct, 
have been the result of the dismemberment of this 
single group. 

The true civets, to which the genus viverra is 
now restricted, yield in the extent of their carniv- 
orous propensities to the cats alone, whom they 
approach very closely in many points of their zoolo- 
gical character, as well as in their predatory, san- 
^guinary, and nocturnal habits. In addition to the 
six incisors and two canines, which are common to 
the whole of the true camivora, they have on each 
side and in each jaw six molars, one of which is 
peculiarly adapted for lacerating flesh, while the 
rest are more or less of the ordinary form. Their 
tongues are furnished with the same elevated and 
pointed papillae which give so remarkable an asper- 
ity to those of the cats ; and their claws are half 
retractile. The toes are five in number oii each of 
the feet, and their extremities alone are applied to 
the ground in walking ; the animals are consequent- 
ly completely digitigrade. But the most distinctive 
character of the group consists in an opening near 
the tail, leading into a double cavity of considerable 
size, furnished with glands and follicles for the se- 
cretion of the peculiar odoriferous substance so well 
known as the produce of the civet, and from which 
the animal derives his name. 

The present species is from two to three feet in 
length, exclusive of the tail, which is nearly half as 
much more ; and stands from ten to twelve inches 
high. His body, which is more elongated in its 
form than that of any of the animals hitherto de- 
scribed, is covered with long hair, the ground-colour 
of which is of a brownish-gray, intermingled with 
numerous transverse interrupted bands or irregular 
spots of black. A series of longer haira of the latter 
colour occupy the middle line of the back, from be- 
tween the shoulders to the extremity of the tail, and 
form a kind of mane, which may be raised or de- 
pressed at pleasure. The legs and greater part of 
the tail are perfectly black, and the upper hp and 
sides of the neck nearly white. A large patch of 
black surrounds each eye, and passes from it to the 
angle of the mouth ; and two or three other bands of 
the same colour pass obliquely from the base of the 
ears towards the shoulder and neck, the latter of 
which is marked by a broad black patch. 

In his natural halHts, the civet closely resembles 
the fox and the less powerful species of cats, sub- 
sisting by rapine, and attacking the birds and smaller 
quadrupeds, which form his principal food, rather by 
night and surprise than by open force and in the 
face of day : reduced to a state of captivity, he be- 
comes moderately tame, but not sufficiently so to 
allow himself to be handled with impunity. In 
many parts of Northern Africa large numbera of 
them are kept for the purpose of obtaining their 
perfume, which bears a high price and is much es- 
teemed. 
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EARLY HISTORY OP THE SALT HANUFAGTDRE. 

BT 8. P. mU>R£TB, .OP BIARISTTA, OmO. 

At the finst settling of the Kenhawa river, a large 
buffalo-liek was discovered on the northeast side of 
the river, about six miles above the moath of Elk 
river, and a short distance above the mouth of CSamp- 
bell*8 creek, near the margin of the river at low wa- 
ter. Nearly opposite to the lick is a low gap in the 
ridge, through which the buffalo and deer passed on 
their way to the lick, in such numbers, that their 
paths up and down the creek were worn so deep, as 
to be visible at this day. For a considerable dis- 
tance round the lick, not only tho herbage but the 
foliage of the tr^es, as high as the animals could 
reach, was all eaten up by the buffaloes, after they 
had drank of the salt water. If not disturbed by 
the hunters, they generally remained here two or 
three days. At this spot, several hollow logs, or 
** gums," were found, sunk into the gravel at the mar- 
gin of the river, and probably placed there by the 
Indians, as they had every mark of great antitipity. 
In the same manner, the early settlers sunk gums 
into the bed of the river, six. or eight feet deep, in 
which was collected a very weak water, and from it 
they made a little salt for their own use. In the 
year 1794, Joseph Ruffner, of Shenandoah county. 
Vs., bought a tract of five hoadred and two acres, 
including the buffalo-lick ; and in 1795, he moved 
his family onto the Kenhawa. But litde was done 
towards making salt, until the year 1807, when Da- 
vid and Joseph RuiSher, sons of Joseph, bought a 
tract of land a little above the buffalo-lick, and com- 
menced their operations about one hundred yards 
above the lick, where there was no appearance of 
salt water. Having selected a gum or hollow 
sycamore trunk, about eighteen feet long, and 
three feet across the cavity, they, with great labour 
and difficulty, sunk it in the gravel and sand, at the 
margin of the river, to the depth of fourteen feet, 
down to the smooth sandstone rock which forms the 
bed of the river, and is very uniformly found at this 
depth, up and down the river, as far as any gums 
have been sunk. The depth of the river, for ten 
miles above Elk, is uniformly about sixteen feet, 
and two hundred and fifty yards wide at low-water 
mark ; by which it appears that little if any deposite 
is made in its bed by the floods from year to year. 
'the lower part of the gravel through which the gum 
-was sunk, for four or five feet, is very hard and te- 
nacious, approaching that state when gravel-beds 
change into rock. When the gum was faitly settled 
on the rock, their next attempt was to sink a well or 
shaft into the rock, of sufficient depth to afford a 
supply of water, but in this they were foiled, as they 
conld devise no moans by which to keep out the 
water from the river ^o as to go on with their work. 
At length, by putting a tight bottom of planks into 
the gum, and, through a hole in the bottom, inserting 
a tube three inches in diameter, into the rock below, 
no water could enter but what passed through the 
tube. Here the process of boring was commenced, 
by an auger or chisel, passed through the tube, which 
bored a hole two and a half inches in diameter, the 
auger and rod, or pole, being fastened by a rope to a 
" sweep-pole." When they commenced, they little 
expected to obtain a supply of water by merely bor- 
ing a hole in the rock, luiving never heard of such 



an attempt before ; but in this they were agreeably 
disappointed. In order to ascertffiTi the quafity of 
the water, they had frequently to stop and clear the 
hole, not only of water but of the borings. At seven- 
teen feet they struck a vein of salt water, the first 
indication of which was a bubbling or hissing of the 
gas in the hole. This water, though requiring three 
hundred gallons to make a bushel of salt, was then 
thought lo be very good. The well was sunk io the 
depth of twenty-six feet, when they left off boring 
the first of October, 1807, and proceeded to the erec- 
tion of a furnace of about forty kettles, which went 
into operation the 11th of February, 1808, and made 
about twenty-five bushels of salt a day, which was 
then worth two dollars per bushel. A small vein of 
fresh water, that came in a few feet below the top of 
the well, they contrived to exclude by means of a 
wooden tube, pushed down into the well, after ream* 
ing it out. From this example has arisen the prac- 
tice of pushing down tin or copper tubes, by the 
modem well-borers, to any desirable depth. Not 
long after this, William Whitaker obtained salt wa- 
ter, and erected a furnace on the opposite side of 
the river ; and about the same time a well was bored 
and a furnace erected at the old lick, and several 
improvements made, both above and below this spot. 
The salt water in the gums, at diis early day, usual- 
ly rose about a foot a^ve the surface of the river^at 
low stages — at high stages, the water rose with that 
of the river, but not quite so high as it was in the 
river. The salt water was also increased in strength 
as well as in quantity by a rise in the river. When 
the t^ells were only twenty-six feet deep, they af- 
forded water only for two furnaces ; but wh^, in 
the second year, they were deepened to sixty and 
ninety feet, the water was sufficient to supply four 
furnaces of sixty kettles, holding thirty or forty gal- 
lons each, making from fifty to sixty bushels of salt 
every twenty^four hours. To prevent the river, 
when high, {tpm flowing into the gum, an additional 
one of eight or ten feet was set upon its top, and the 
water drawn out of it with a bncket and sweep by 
the hand. Soon after pumps were use^, worked by 
horses, one set of pumps raising sufficient to supply 
two furnaces, which was the usual number attached 
to each well. The furnaces were about fifty or sixty 
feet in length, with the same number of kettles set 
in two rows. The fuel then used was wood. Suc- 
cessive improvements continued to be made, both in 
the form of the furnaces and in the size and shape 
of the kettles, until the latter reached the capacity of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred gallons each, 
weighing from seventeen to nineteen hundred pounds, 
and requiring only five or six for a furnace. These 
large kettles were used only for boilers, the smaller 
ones still being continued for " graining" or crystal- 
izing the salt. After coal came into use for fuel, 
which was not until the adjacent hills were stripped 
of their wood, in the year 1819, broad pans of sheet- 
iron were used for boilers. Colonel David Ruffner 
first introduced the use of coal, and his example was 
soon followed by the o^er manufacturers, who at 
that time had become numerous. He suffered con- 
siderable loss, and many disappointments, beforo he 
could adapt the form of the furnace and the pans to 
this new fuel. The pans were twelve or fourteen 
feet long, and three feet eight inches wide, and were 
placed in the front part of the furnace over the firo, 
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for boilers. These hiding xso corroded and worn out, 
cast-iron pans wcro sub^ititutcd, made of separate 
pieces and fastened together with screws, the joints 
being tightened with a cement of cast-iron borings. 
With care, these pans lasted a. long time. The pans 
used at the present period are abmit twenty^-fiye feet 
long, and six and a half feet wide, and the length of 
iho furnace from eighty to one hundred feet. The 
quantity of salt made at the time when they began 
to use the stone-coal furnaces was from two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred bushels per week. 
As the furnaces were enlarged, and improved in 
ihm structure and management, the quantity .in- 
creased, until, at the present time, they make in some 
instances, nine hundred or a thousand bushels per 
week^ The sslt-water^ as it comes from the wells, 
is very clear, and of the temperature of the coldest 
spring-water.. When it becomes even moderately 
warm, it begins to turn red, and when saturated by 
boiling, it is nearly the colour of blood. In this 
state, it is ibrawn off into a large trough, called ^' the 
brine-trottgb»" placed near the furnace, for the pur- 
pose of settling or clarifying. When cool it becomes 
perfectly clear and is then returned into the grain - 
ers, where it is boiled down into salt, and lifted out 
upon a platform, for the purpose of draining off the 
*' bitter-water,'* or nmriate of lime, a very abundant 
and troublesome component in all the western sa- 
lines. In the course of eight or ten days, a red sed- 
iment, two or three inches in thickness, resembling 
red paint, forms in the bottom of the " brine-trough." 
It is composed principally of a carbonate of iron, 
held in solution by the carbonick acid gas of the 
watAr, and set free on the application of heat. At 
this period, a large portion of the furnaces have a 
small steam-engine attached for the piurpose of rais- 
ing water, which contains noore salt the nearer they 
approach to the bottoms of the wells. The avnage 
quantity required to make a bushel* of salt, is about 
seventy gallons. The total amount made in the year 
1824, is estimated by the inspector at one million 
and a half of bushels — a very greai distance from 
the year 1807. 

Within a few years, the manufacture of course 
salt has been commenced, and large quantities are 
produced, equal in quality to the best Turk^s island 
salt. AAer the water is evaporated to the state of 
n strong briUe and purified, it is drawn off into a 
long shallow vat, or cistern, and kept at a mode- 
rate temperature by the aid of Meani, furnished by 
the boilers, and conducted the whole length of the 
cistern in a metaliick or a wooden pipe. The salt 
is deposited slowly on the bottom of the vat, in 
beautiful, four-sided pyramidal crystals, of great pu- 
rity. It is removed once in eight days, and is then 
usually about a foot deep all over the floor of the 
vat ; some vats are several hundred feet in length, 
and ten or twelve feet in width. 

The Kenhawa salines present a most interesting 
and lively scene* of activity and business. At inter- 
vals of every quarter of a mile, both shores of the 
river are lined with furnaces, sending forth dense 
curling volumes of coal smoke. The busy hum of 
voices, and the rattling of the *' train- wagons," along 
the rail-ways, with the bustle of the salt-boats, and 
steam-boats, to which the depth of the river afibrds a 
safe and pleasant navigation to the upper furnaces, 
give to this spot all the Ufe and activity of a large city. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Phenomena of the Atmosphere. 

There are two kinds of mists, dry and wet. 
Dry fogs, according to some philosophers, are inti 
mately connected with volcanick eruptions. A mist 
of this kind enveloped' all Igurope in 1783, at the 
moment when the volcanick fire made Iceland trem- 
ble, and inunediately after the disaster of Caiap 
bria, so familiar to all. A similar fog ov^r^fireaid 
the Tyrol and Switzerland, Just before the earthquake 
at Lisbon, in 1755 ; it i^peared composed of fine 
earthy particles. 

Dew is supposed to be the result of radiation finom 
the earth's surface into the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere, by which the heat of the surface is found, 
in clear nights, from 7° to 12^ below that of the 
atmosphere, a few. feet above the surface. The air 
in contact with the surface, is, of course, cooled down 
to it, and depositee its moisture. Dews are always 
heaviest in clear still nights, clouds acting ss a 
screen to prevent radiation^ and winds bringing a 
constant supply of wwrmer particles. Dew is de- 
posited abundantly in hot countries, where it b often 
a substitute for rain. In many places, however, it 
is hurtful both to man, and to the growth of plants. 

Hoar-frost is dew frozen. Rain, snow, and bail, 
are familiar to all ; and the natmre and canses 9i 
each we have heretofore described. There are some 
atmospherical phenomena which were once consid- 
ered as miraculous. Showers of bloodj so called, 
amongst the number, take^ place when the rain- 
water draws with it a great nnmber of certain red 
insects, which float in the atmosphere, or swarm on 
the earth. Water-spouts, volcanick eruptions, or 
winds, have sometimes filled the atmosphere in cer- 
tain sections, with a vegetable powder or yellow 
dost^ which being precipitated to the earth by rain, 
has given rise to the assertion, that shotcers of ^- 
phur have actually occurred. Snow and rain, not 
unfrequently fall, charged with electricity ; and the 
sparkling, on touching the groundi has led many to 
believe that the phenomenon was a shower of Jsre 
Parhelions and rainbows, both atmospheiical phe- 
nomena, we have befojce described. 

Many travellers, when standing upon very elevated 
mptintadns, have observed their own image reflected 
in very light fogs, and surrounded by several con- 
centrick circles, adorned with the colours of the 
rainbow. These are called the apotheoses of txav- 
ellexs. 

" The * Mirage^ or appearance of objects which 
are not actually in the horizon, or which exist there 
in a different situation, is one of the most remarka- 
ble of optical illusions. At sea, rocks and Sdnd», 
concealed under the water, appear as if they were 
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raised above the surface. The Swedish sailors 
long searched for a pretended magick island, which, 
from time to time could be descried upon the isles 
of Aland and the coasts of Upland. It was a rock 
elevated bj the mirage. At times, the English^ve 
seen with terroor the coasts of Calais and Bologne 
apparently approaching the shores of their island. 
Vessels sometimes present themselves to the view 
as if they were upset, or as if sailing in the clouds. 
The most celebrated example of this phenomena, is 
that which is frequently seen in the straits of Messi- 
na, and which the people attribute to the faiiy Mor- 
gana, Fata Morgana, The spectator, standing on 
the Italian coast, perceives, upon an inclined plane, 
formed by the waves driven towards the middle of 
the strait, images of palaces, embattled ramparts, 
houses and ships, at one time turned upside down, 
at another, confusedly set up again, and presenting 
the spectacle of towns and landscapes in the air. 
Of all the effects arising from this cause, that which 
has been most thoroughly examined, is the optical 
illusion which the French experienced in the deserts 
in the vicinity of E^ypt ; the 'sandy plain, covered 
in the distance by a thick vapour, presented the de- 
ceptive image of a vast lake, towards which they 
eagerly hastened, but which appeared to fly before 
them.** 

The zodiacal light, electricity, meteors, and the 
aurora borealis, are frequent and familiar occurren- 
ces in the atmosphere, to which we have given our 
separate attention in other places. 

Animal substances, in a stale of putrefaction, al- 
ways emit phosphorus, which, taking fire from the 
contact of the atmosphere, produces light and 
wandering flames. Such is probably the origin of 
tliose ignesfatuiy that flutter at night over church- 
yards and marsh-fields, so much to the excitement 
and disturbance of superstitious fears, arising, how- 
ever, from the development of phosphoretted hy- 
drogen ; they are necessarily soon extinguished ; a 
succession of these fires will therefore appear one 
singly flame, which moves rapidly from place to 
place, when we attempt to approach it. The air 
driven on before us, forces the flame to recede. 

A fire of this kind, which was immoveable, once 
occurred in Sweden. The superstitious supposed it 
to issue from the mouth of a dragon that kept vratch 
over some hidden treasure. A miner, however, ven- 
tured to sink a shaft, which discovered a cavern 
filled with sulphurous pyrites and petroleum, the 
combustion of which had occasioned the phenom- 
enon. 

That fire which sailors frequently observe at the 
top of their masts, and is sometimes called the^rv 
of Saint Elmo, is generally considered as an accu- 
mulation of electrick matter around a point which 
48 



moves in the air. This phenomenon was observed 
by the ancients. When the fires were seen in pairs, 
they were called Castor and PoUux; when the 
flame was single it bore the name of Helen, The 
spears of an army, according to Homer and Virgil, 
often appeared ornamented with these electrical 
plumes. Forskal, a Swedish naturalist, travelling 
on horseback in snowy weather, saw his fingers, his 
switch, and the ears of his horse, covered with a fire 
of this description. 

Globes of fire, sometimes oif a red light, but often- 
er of a vivid whiteness, have been observed to shoot 
through the atmosphere with the rapidity of light- 
ning. They sometimes appear, traverse the hori- 
zon, blaze for a few seconds, then break in pieces 
or discharge torrents of flame, with a tremendous 
detonation. They not unfrequently occasion great 
damage to bouses as well as forests. Electricity 
and hydrogen are supposed to act an important part 
in these phenomena ; but the true cause is merely 
conjectural. The stones which are sometimes dis- 
covered, are supposed to be the nuclei of the fire, 
but whence they are derived cannot be ascertained. 

The shooting stars which sometimes fall to the 
earth, are supposed to be the effect of hydrogen gas 
more or less sulphuretted. 

A most imposing and brilliant phenomenon occur- 
red in November, 1833, which has received the appel- 
lation of the meteoriok shower. It was observed in al- 
most every part of the continent, and will probably be 
recollected by every one of our readers. As a sim- 
ilar phenomenon occurred the next year, it was im-, 
agtned by some, that the meteors were derived from 
the extreme portions of a nebulous body, which re- 
volves round the sun. This hypothems led to the 
supposition that the same phenomenon occurred an- 
nually. It does not, however, seem to have been 
supported by the fact, inasmuch as the occurrence 
was not observed last year. There is but little 
doubt, however, that the phenomenon took place be- 
yond the atmosphere of the earth. 

There are hundreds of atmospherick phenomena 
continually occurring, which serve, however, on the 
one hand, but to remind us of the confined limits 
of our own comprehension, and on the other, to as- 
tonish us as the manifestations of the Almighty Om- 
niscience. 

We shall next speak ofphysteal climates. 



He that has energy enough in his constitution to 
root out a vice, should go a little farther, and try to 
plant a virtue in its place, otherwbe he will have 
his li^ur to renew. A strong soil that has produced 
weeds, may be made to produce wheat, with far 
less difficulty than it would cost to make it produce 
nothing. 
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SUGARrMAPLE TREJSi AND SUGAR MAKING. 



Tho ocer genus of pfenta, includes about thirty- 
four species, of which the common name is maple. 
Eleven qf t)iaee species belong to North America, 
tweWe to Europe, six of great beauty to Japan, and 
the rest to different parts of Asia. The species com- 
monly known in North Arherica, are the red or soft- 
maple, the white or silver-maple, hairy-maple, the 
sugar-rock or hard-maple, the sweet-tree or black- 
maple, the striped-maple, also called false dogwood 
and moosewood, the mountain-maple bush, the ash- 
maple, or box-elder, and some southern varieties. 
Two only of the whole {acer saccharinum, the sugar- 
niaple, sod acer nigrtan the sweet-tree or black-ma- 
ple) pioduee sap, from which good sugar may be ob- 
tained. The timber, however, is of beautiful texture, 
and peculiarly adapted for ornamental purposes; 



though, it is not remykable for dmrability and strength. 
The variety called bird's-eye and curled-maple, is 
held in great esteem. It is capable of being higUy 
polished, and is frequently empk>yed with good ef- 
fect in inlaying. It is also considerably used in the 
manufacture of chairs and other pieces of furniture ; 
fowling-pieces, musical instruments, ornamental 
work-boxes, Sic. Indeed, the maple is not surpassed 
by many trees in the yariety of purposes in which it 
may be usefully employed. The sugar-mafde is 
foupd on this continent, principally between the 42d 
and 48th parallels of latitude. It is abundant in 
New England, N<sw York, the north of Pennsylvania, 
the Canadas, and the northwestern states and ter- 
ritories. The black-maple flourishes in naore south- 
1 9m and warmer pUmstes, and is found on the banks 
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of the Ohio and Mississippi, and in nearly aU the 
Bonthem and western states and territories. 

Were it practicable, maple sugar could doubtless 
be manufactured in this country, in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the consumption of the United Ststea. 
But so long as brown sugar, the common sugar of 
commerce, can be produced with so much facility 
and cheapness, it cim never he practicable or eco> 
nomical to manufacture maple sugar for general con* 
nunption. Indeed, it cannot now be mlknufactured, 
unless as an article of luxury, or in some remote 
parts of the country where labour is cheap, and fuel 
tbundant, with any view to economy. As society 
idrances, it is obvious that the practicability of man- 
vfacturing it will grow less and less, and soon its 
manufacture will become totally impracticable, un- 
toss as an article of luxury. 

In very many parts of the northern states, there 
we fine maple orchards, and quite extensive snga- 
Hes. Many persons manufacture the sugar for the 
use of their families, and the surplus over a year's 
supply, is sent to market. The Indians also make 
considerable quantities, and carry it to market in 
little baskets made of birch-bark, fancifully wrought 
with porcupine-quills of various colours. In the 
country, it is to be bought frequentiy as low as six 
cents per pound; but the price in the city varies 
from twelve to twenty-five cents. Maple molasses is 
seldom found in market. 

The sugar season commences usually about the 
middle of March, though not unf^ttently a favoura- 
ble tinae arrives towards the latter part of Pisbruazy. 
It should be commenced before the frost is out of 
the ground, or at least, before the sap begins to re- 
turn to the branches and buds, for the development 
of the leaves. The most favourable season is when 
the nights are frosty, and tLe day moderately warm, 
with sun just sufficient to thaw the sap. 

The first thing necessary to be done when the 
season arrives, is to prepare the spouts, and troughs 
or tubs. The first may be split from a block of pine 
or white wood #ith a gouge, so that they may be 
gouge-shaped at one end, in case a gouge is to be 
used in tapping, or tiiey may be made of elder or 
any other pithy wood, if the trees are to be bored. 
It is possible that more sap may be obtained by 
cutting a notch in the tree witii an axe, and inserting 
a gouge below it, than by boring into the tree with 
an auger ; though the tree is not so much injured by 
the latter course as by the former. The vessels em- 
ployed for catching the sap may be either small tubs 
or paiis, or troughs hewn out of small pine or bass- 
wood timber. One man, with an axe and addice, may 
make two dozen troughs in a day. At old sugaries, 
however, the tubs and spouts are usually carefully 
housed and preserved from year to year, so that 



when the sugar season arrives they an always 
ready. 

One or two of the tnbs or troughs being placed at 
each tree, a small sloping incision, about two or 
three inches long and half an inch deep^ is made into 
the tree, the under side of the cut being sloping, so 
that the sap may nm down to its lowest point: if 
the tree be fit to tap, the sap ooces from the cut 
immediately. About an inch below the cut, the gouge 
is driven in, and the spout insertedi through which 
the sap is conveyed to the tub« If an anger be 
used, no incision is made witii the axoi and a 
spout, round at the upper end, and a hole through 
the centre, is driven in. One man may tap two 
hundred troes or moro in a day. One tappbg gene- ' 
rally answers for the sesson, and the troes, if not 
hacked too much, may be tapped for several yean 
in succession. 

The Sap is collected daily, sometilnes twice a day, 
in pails, and carried to the boiling-place and put inio 
barrels, a cistern, or some other large vessel or ves- 
sels. One tree will furnish six, twelve, and some- 
times.twenty-four quarts in a day. 

The sugar is produced by '^boflHng down** the 
sap. For that purpose, two stout crotches aro fixed 
upright in die ground, eight or ten {eet apart; and on 
them is placed a crossHstick fW>m which pots or 
ketties are hung ; a hook to hang them by being 
made of a small crooked branch of wood. Two 
large logs aro rolled up on each side, and the fijre is 
made underoeath thb kettles of split or bmall wood. 
There is usually one huge ketde, which is supplied 
as the sap boils away from the smaller ones, so that 
it is kept constantly boiling, while the smaller ones ' 
aro supplied with fresh sap. The kettles are thus 
kept boiling, till the contents of the larger one, ar- 
rive at the consistency of a thick sirop or molasses. 
The sirup is then taken out and strained into a 
barrel. I^ggs, milk, or something else, is afterwards 
thrown in, to precipitate all its impurities to the bot- 
tom. It is then strained again, and put back into 
the kettle to be '' sugared 6ff.^ A piece of pork or 
butter is thrown in to keep it from boiling over. 
When it reaches that state, in which it candies, by 
pouring it on the snow, it is quite delicious to the 
palate. It is at this stage of the process, that gen- 
tlemen and ladies, who frequently happen in at the 
** sugaring ofi*," ehjoy themselves most. When it is 
finished, and that is known by its ** graining,** it is 
poured into a barrel or other vessel provided for the 
purpose. To produce a fine grain it is stirred with 
a stick or ladle. Unless stirred in this manner the 
grain is quite coarse, and, indeed, the whole may be- 
come a solid cske or mass. To make a dr)r article, 
a hole may be bored in the bottom of tiie vessel, and 
the molasses duis drained ofif. Several hundred 
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pounds an made thus, according to the nomber of 
trees tapped, in the conrse of the season, which 
continues until near leafing-time. One good tree 
will perhaps produce five or six pounds or more. 

Some of the maple orchards are very beautiful. 
The underbrush and all foreign trees are cleared 
out, and the majestick brotherhood of maples, with 
their tall clear trunks, rising perhaps fifty feet with- 
out a single limb or excrescence, and their generous 
boughs, with their broad palmated leaves extending 
iar on high, mingling themselves with each other, 
as if to form a panoply for the fair scene below, are 
the sole monarchs of the delightful realm. . Indeed, 
the forest maple yields to but few trees in point of 
magnificence and grandeur. As an ornamental shade 
tree, the maple is held in high est^m. It lends a 
charm to almost every pretty pariL or promenade in 
the pleasant villages New England, where it is an 
especial favourite. 



RAMBLINOS IN WINTEB.— No. m. 

Cattaraugus county, N. Y., contains, probably, 
upwards of twenty thousand inhabitants — ^not more 
than two thirds as many as its eastern neighbour, 
Allegany, nor more than half the number of the 
contiguous Chatauque. These three counties closely 
resemble each other in every respect. The surface 
is generally uneven, stony, and heavily timbered, 
and the soil rather damp and cold, and not remarkable 
for its fertility. Cattaraugus is abundantly water- 
ed : it has the Cattaraugus creek on the north, and 
the Conewango and the beautiful Allegany on the 
south. The valley of the Allegany and the con- 
tiguous parts are perhaps the most valuable and ex- 
tensive pine districts, with the exception of Maine, 
in the United State?. The timber along the Alle- 
gany river, in the southern part of this county, and 
in the adjacent portion of Pennsylvuiiiu is almost 
wholly pine ; and the forests are of very groat ex- 
tent, and the trees large, tall, and excellent for lum- 
ber. The inhabitants of this district are chiefly 
engaged in the lumbering business, and agriculture 
is almost wholly neglected. The markets for the 
lumber are found down the Ohio river ; some of it 
stops at Cincinnati, and much also goes to New 
Orleans. The logs are principally cut and hauled 
in the winter, and sawed at the mUls in the summer 
and fall. Rafts are made upon the ice, and are thus 
very conveniently set afloat, on the opening of the 
rivers in the spring. 

EUicottville is the county town of Cattaraugus. I 
reached the place after a smart trot of twenty-two 
miles from Randolph, through quite a romantick 
country, over high hiUs and through secluded vales. 
The liilago is small, and consists of a few dwellings I 



and stores, two or Aree hotels, a church, sad cooit* 
house. One of the hotels had raised the temper- 
ance standard ; but within, the mocker, wine, was 
alluringly displayed, and a large box of tobacco and 
pipes were nffotdedi graiis, to all who chose that 
kind of inebriation. The landlord eiq>ected that yon 
would choose both, as a consideration of troubling 
his house. Temperance men profess to go against 
alcohol. Yet, they will drink wine, cider, sle, dcc^ 
for the very reason, that they contain alcohoL Now, 
what is the diflference between wine, snd ram and 
water ? Or, to speak literally, what is the differ- 
ence between alcohol in a diluted state, and alcohol in 
a diluted state ? Now, pray, Mr. Landlord, come up 
to the high cold-watei mark, or disband and get out 
of the way. 

The county-supervisors were in session at this 
place. The town was filled with some score or 
more of these county-aldermen, with their numer- 
ous chents and petitioners. These grand seniors 
imbody the authority and majesty of the countyt and 
sit in the name of the people to canvass votes, the 
demerits of dogs, and the outrages of wolves ; to 
smooth highways, erect bridges, run fences, and 
impound stray swine ; to superintend the poor, to 
supervise the county, and to march forces against 
wild-fires. They are a useful order of men, but at 
the conclusion of a canvass, they are always at the 
*' treat." A stranger, on such an occasion, may ac- 
quaint himself with the whole county ; fov the 
whole county, indeed will surely be familiar with him. 
I rued the afternoon that I left EUicottville. It 
was that terrible afternoon in November, that produ- 
ced so many sad disasters at Buffalo, and upon the 
lake. A cold rain, mingled with snow, had been 
falling during the morning, which became entirely 
snow in the afternoon. I had been but a short time 
on my way to Olean, when a fierce wind began to 
blow with unexampled violence. The thick snow 
was driven horizontally through the air, literally filling 
the eye and blinding the sight, while just sufficient 
lodged in the road to impede our progress. The 
whole forest seemed to bend before the demon of 
the blast, and many of the giant trees, the monu- 
ments of half a century, yielding to the infuriate 
force, were hurled with thundering crash to the 
ground. At one time, a huge branch, wrenched &om 
its parent trunk, was fiercely driven through the air, 
and swept terribly close over our heads, threatening 
destruction in its course. My poor horse, trembling 
at every breath, shot from one side of the road to 
the other, like an affrighted hare, while his less in- 
stinctive rider, not. a little heeded each successive 
crash, as a signal of impending doom. In the val- 
leys I dreaded lest the tempest should pile its vie 
tims thertt; on tlie bleak hills, its rude salutations 
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more ftilly realised to me the iiiTincibleiieas and ter- 
lonr of its power. But it is in the storm, however 
fiercely the elements may be at strife, that man feels 
his superiority. The beast of the field may tremble 
at each demonstration of elemental ylolence: the 
fowls of the air may fly with tcrrour before the rising 
blast ; but man alone, of all God's creation, is calm 
and deliberate amidst the confusion of the tempest, 
and he alone foreknowing its cause and foreseeing its 
consequences, may divest it of its terrours, avert its 
evils, and trim his bark in the midst with confidence 
and triumph. To feel the truth of these reflections 
inspired in one's self, is the abundant satisfaction of 
a traveller who is thus overtaken in his solitary way. 
That, indeed, was the secret of my complacency as 
I rambled slowly and difficultly along, with a drifts 
ing path before me, snowflakes pelting thick and 
itLBt upon me, and a biting blast whistling with rage 
and violence by 'and around. This exposure^ with 
the aforesaid internal reward, was unwittingly pro- 
longed, until I had measured five miles directly out 
of my course, and sunset brought me up at Farm- 
ersville ! The pleasure' of sitting down by a blazing 
fire, and partaking of a wann and hearty supper, was 
not a little enhanced by the reflection, that I had sur- 
vived the storm, and was then, at least, fortified 
against its rude assaults ; and, at the same time, it 
seemed a partial remuneration for the time and 
labour lost for the misdiievous misdirection of a 
false cEcenme. 

The next day I reached Olean. This place called 
Olean Point, because it is situated in the bend of the 
Allegany river, was settled many years ago. In 
consequence of a want of proximity to a market, and 
its difiiculty of access, it has failed to increase in 
business and population with that magical rapidity, 
which generally distinguishes the western towns. 
Of late, however, it has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and received a new stimulns from the impor* 
tant fact, that the New York and Erie rail-road,' as 
projected, touches the Allegany at or near this 
point It numbers several hundred inhabitants, and 
has several stores, two or three publick houses, a few 
artisans^ a grist-mill, and several saw-mills. The 
village is situated upon a level plot, elevated a few 
feet above the surface of the Allegany ; but the 
neighbouring country, on every hand, ia very hilly, 
heavily timbered with pine, the forests of which sre 
of immense extent. The soil is a sandy loam, rocky in 
many places, with frequent indicaticms of anthracite. 

About twelve miles from Olean, down the river, is 
a settlement of several remnant tribes of Indians. — 
Tho land reserved for thm use and occupation, ex- 
tends along the banks of the Allegany for afooot 
twenty miles. Between the eastern limit of their res- 
ervation, and Olean Point, and about four miles below 



the latter, is a very fine level plot of ground, consid- 
erably elevated above the river, and gradually rising 
into the hills as it retires, which has been selected 
as a site for a new city. It is now covered with 
the loftiest pines, and surrounded by a '* boundless 
contiguity of shade." Nothing animates that primi- 
tive spot, but now and then a chirping squirrel, a 
screaming jay, a bounding deer, or, peradventure 
the grating and clattering noise of a busy little saw- 
mill on the opposite side of the river. But it glories 
in the notable appellative of Ali«eoany City; 
though it may be styled more emphatically the City 
of the Woods, or most literally, as yet, the City of 
the Imagination. It is the city that is to be. Stand 
in the midst of that wilderness, and listen to the ex- 
uberant voice of a speculator ; shut your eyes and 
give freedom to your fancy, and anon, by a sort of 
phantasmagorian operation, Allegany City, with its 
spires and domes, its storehouses and dwellings, 
its shipping and docks, its paved streets, and brick 
walls, its boxes, bags, crates, and wagon-loads of 
merchandise, its immensely busy trade, and its 
thousands of inhabitants' hurrying to and fro in the 
confusion and activity of their multifarious pursuits — 
all are sununoned to the mind, and you feel yourself 
a " looker on," as it were, in the midst But open 
3rour eyes, and the illusion is gone : the smooth and 
placid Allegany flows on before you, as it has flowed 
for ages, with nothing to dbturb its bosom, save now 
and then a wild bird, an Indian canoe, or an occasional 
tinfl>er-raft; while around you thickly stand the dark 
and towering pines in their primeval strength end 
grandeur. 

But a few years shall elapse, and that forest shall 
have disappeared, and a proud city shall have usurp- 
ed its place. Albeit, the plan of the city is already 
developed, and ere the spring arrives the axe-men 
shall be heard preparing the way for its coming. 
And why should there not he a city there? The plat is 
level, and snfiiciently elevated, and although it is now 
locked in, it shall shortly have at least four great and 
important points of commercial communication. The 
New York and Erie rail-road, which will touch the 
Allegany at this point, will render it easily accessible 
from the lake and from the city of New York. The 
cmitemplated canal, will open a convenient commu- 
nication with the dty of Rochester. By removpg a 
few slight obstructions in the river, a steam-boat and 
sloop navigation may connect it with Cincinnati, Lou- 
isville, and New Orieans. Will not Allegany city thus 
become a most important point, the general medium 
of communication between &e great commercial em- 
porium of the United States, and that vast country bor- 
dering on the wefl(tem lakes and the great western 
rivers ? If it does not become a jealous rival of the 
greatest of the western cities, I )un no prophet. 
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PULQUK 
(Abndged fix>m Black's Tranalation of Httmboldt's New Spain.) 

There hardly exists a race of savages upon the 
face of the eardi, who cannot prepare some kind of 
beverage from the vegetable kingaom ; yet there are 
few nations who cultivate certain plants, merely 
with a view to prepare beverages from them. The 
most part of civilized nations, draw their drinks from 
the same plants which constitute the basis of their 
nourishment; and the old continent affords us no 
instance of vine plantations but west of the Indus. 
But in the new continent, we have the example of 
a people, who not only extract liquors from the amy- 
laceous and sugary substance of the aaaize, the ma- 
iiiock,and bananas, or from the pulp of several species 
of mimosa, but who cultivate expressly a plant of 
the family of the ananas, to convert its juice into a 
spirituous liquor, which is called pulque. On the 
interiour table-land, and in the intendency of Puebla, 
and in that of Mexico, through a vast extent of 
country, the eye reposes only on fields planted with 
pittes or maguey. This plant, of a ct)riaccous and 
prickly leaf, which, with the cactus apuntia, has be- 
come wild, since the sixteenth century, throughout 
all the south of Europe, the Canary islands, and the 
coast of Africa, gives a pecuUar character to the 
Mexican landscape. 

The agaves are planted in rows, at a distance of 
fifty-eight inches from each other. The plants only 
begin to yield the juice, which goes by the name of 
honey, on account of the sugary principle widi 
which it abounds, when the hampe is on the point 
of its development. And as the plant is destroyed 
if the incision be made long before the flowers would 
naturally have developed themselves, it is of great 
importance for the cultivator to know exactly the 
period of efflorescence. Its proximity is announced 
by appearances, which the experienced cultivator 
readily understands. He goes daily through his 
plantations to mark the plants that approach afflo- 
rescence ; and if he has any doubt, he applies to the 
experts of the village— M>ld Indians, who, from longer 
•xpdrience, have a judgment, or rather tact, more 
securely to be relied on. 

About the age of eight years in general, but in 



good soils so early as five, and in bad not till eigh- 
teen, a maguey begins to give signs of the develop- 
ment of its hampe> They then prepare to collect 
the juice of which the pulque is made. They cut 
the bundle of central leaves, and enlarge, insensibly, 
the wound, covering it with lateral leaves, which 
they raise by drawing them close and tying them at 
the extremities. In this wound the vessels api>eax 
to dq;>osite sll the juice which would have formed the 
colossal hampe, loaded with flowers. This is a true 
vegetable spring, that keeps running for two or three 
months, and from which the Indian draws three or 
ibor times a day< We may judge of the quickness 
or slowness of the motion of the juice, by the quan- 
tity of honey extracted from the maguey at diflferent 
times of the day: a plant conmionly yields, in 
twenty-four hours, 242 cubick inches, nearly equal to 
eight pint?, of which three are obtained at sunrise, 
two at mid-day, and Xbtte al six in the evening. 
A very vigorous plant sometimes yields abont seven 
quarts, or 454 cubick inches, per day, for from four 
to five months, which amounts to the enormous 
quantity of 67,130 cubick inches, supplied by a plant 
scarcely ^ve feet in height. 

The honey, or juice of die agave, is of a very 
agreeable sour taste. It easily ferments on account 
of the sugar and mucilage which it contains. To 
accelerate this fermentation, they add, however, a 
little old and acid pulque. This operation is termi- 
nated an three or four days. The vinous beverage, 
which resembles cider, has an odour of putrid meat, 
extremely disagreeable ; but Europeans who have 
been able to get over the aversion which this fetid 
odour inspires, prefer the pulque to any other liquor. 
They consider it as stomachick, strengthening, and 
especially as very nutritive ; and it is xeoommended 
to lean persons. 

A very intoxicating brandy is formed from the 
pulque, which is called mexical or aguardiente de 
maguey^ and though the Spanish colonial government 
prohibited its use, as prejudicial to the Spanish 
brandy trade, such quantities of it were manufactured, 
that die whole importation of brandy into Mexico 
alone amounted to 32,000 barrels. 

But the maguey is not only the wine of the Aztecks, 
it can also supply the place of the hemp of Asia, 
and the papyrus of the Egyptians. The I^per on 
which the ancient Mexicans painted their hiero- 
glyphical figures, was made of the fibres of agave 
leaves, macerated in water, and disposed in layers 
like the Egyptian papjmis, and the mulberry of the 
South Sea islands. M. Humboldt brought home 
with him several fragments of Azteck manuscripts, 
written on maguey papers of a thickness, so diflferent, 
that some of them resembled ^teboard, while 
others resembled Chinese paper. The thread which 
is obtained from the maguey, is known in Europe 
by the name of pite tli^ead, and is prefeired by 
naturalisto to every other, because it is less subject 
to twist. The juice which the agave yields, when 
it is still far from the period of efllorescence, is very 
acid, and is successfully employed as a caustick in 
the cleansing of wounds. The prickles, which ter- 
minate the leaves, served, formeriy, like those of 
the caetus, for pins and nails to the Indians. 



Common sense is the growth of all countries 
Common fame is oflen a common liar 
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THE RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 

If the character of this distinguished Hindoo or 
Indian Bramin, as to the development of his mind 
and to his change of religious opiniops, is not entire- 
ly unique, it is so uncommon that it desenres to be 
generally known to the Christian world. 

Rammohun Roy was a native of Bengal ; and 
was early taught the Persian and Arabick languages. 
He studied the works of Euclid, and Aristotle, and 
thus became acquainted with mathematicks and 
logick. He then went to Calcutta to learn Sanscrit, 
the language of the Hindoo sacred scriptures, the 
knowledge of which was necessary to his caste and 
profession as a Bramin. On the death of his father 
and elder brother, he became possessed of a large 
estate, at the age of twenty-five years : and he soon 
afler fixed his residence where his ancestors had 
lived. About this time he wrote against '* the idola- 
try of all religions." The publication gave great of- 
fence to the Hindoos and Mohammedans where he 
then resided^ and he relumed to Calcutta, in 1814. 



About this period, he studied the English language 
and soon after the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

It is evident from his first work that he regarded 
with great disapprobation and disgust, the monstrouf 
and debasing system of idolatry, embraced by hit 
countrymen. A careful study of the sacred writing* 
of the Hindoo^, convinced him that the prevailing no 
tions of a multiplicity of deities, and the superstitious 
devotion to the licentious and inhuman customs con^ 
nected with them, were founded in utter ignorance 
or gross perversion of their religion. The original 
records appeared to him to inculcate a system of 
pure Theism, which taught the being of one God ; 
and that required of its professors a ment^ rather 
than an outward worship, with strict personal virtue. 
With these views of Hindoo theology and morals, he 
was atixious to reform the creed and practice of his 
countrymen, and devoted his time and fortune to this 
benevolent object. • 

Rammohun Roy thus appears as a great and rare 
Jight, to his ignorant and superstitious countrymen. 
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who were in groes moral darkness and enrour. In 
the ancient writings which he studied, (of three 
thousand years before,) he foond braces of the patri- 
archal religion, which was the belief of Abraham, 
Job, and o&ers of their day, who had received in- 
structioQ from their ancestors, extending back to 
Shem, and even to Noah. 

With this information, and in the state of mind 
which it produced, perceiving the errours and ab- 
surdities- both of idolatry and polytheism, and sat- 
isfied that the early sages of India taught a more 
just and rational religion, he read the Christian 
scriptures with attention. His object was moral 
and religious truth; and he says *'he found the 
Christian doctrines more conducive to moral prin- 
ciples, and better adapted for the use of reasonable 
beings than any other which had come to his 
knowledge." But he was not content with studjring 
the doctrines of the gospel in the creeds and sys- 
tems in popular use. This personal and candid 
inquiry convinced him, not only that the Christian 
religion was more rational and excellent than any 
other, but that it was of divine origin. He satis- 
fied himself also, that some of the popular tenets 
of the teachers of Christianity, especially those con- 
fessedly of a speculative 6r mysterious chsracter, 
were not supported by the gospels; but that the 
writings both of the Old and New Testaments clearly 
taught the doctrine of the Divine Unityy and that 
Jesus of Nazareth was his inspired messenger to 
mankind. 

Having become a convert to Christianity, he 
wished to present it to his countrymen, for their 
examination and acceptance ; and this he did in a 
pamphlet, with the title, ** The instructions and pre- 
cepts of Josus, the guide to peace and happiness." 
But neither this appeal, nor other publications of 
Ramniohun Roy, on the same most important sub- 
ject, have, as yet, had any great effect with the idol- 
fttors and polytheists of Hindostan. If they are 
read in the spirit they ought to be, and in which 
they were written, we have reason to hope that 
some favourable impressions will be made on the 
minds of heathens and pagans every where. 

Rammohun Roy is a phenomenon in the pagan 
world, in modern times. His independence, his 
impartiality, his love of moral truth, and his zealous 
inquiries to find it, together with Uie consideration 
of his personal sacrifices and dangers by his hones^ 
of purpose, justly claim for him the praise and ad- 
miration of ail lovers of moral and religious truth. 
We trust his example will not be lost upon mankind 
and the world. 

Rammohun Roy visited England about two years 
igo, charged with some publick business to the 
government of that country ; and with a view, prob- 
ably, to a further knowledge of the characters, opin- 
ilons and customs of the first nation in Christendom. 
There he died during the year past. 

It is not strange that the ignorant and interested 
supporters oi heathen worship, endeavoured to de- 
fend it, by imputations on the character of this re- 
former. They charged him with " rashness, self- 
conceit, arrogance and impiety." Even his mother 
bitterly condemned him. She was a woman of 
strong mind, but was wedded to the idolatry and 
pol^-theism of her country, and was also under the 
influence of the superstitious and selfish priests. A 



short time, however, before her death, or separatioi 
from him, she said : '* You are right, but I am a weak 
woman, and am too old to give up these ancient 
observances, which are a comfort to me." This is 
the language and sentiment of nature : and it ac- 
counts for the reluctance with which all persons 
! heathens or even Christians) give lip their early 
aith and habits. 



UGHT. 

At the depth of seven hundred and twenty feet 
through sea-water, according to Bougonr, light 
ceases to be transmitted ; and probably at three times 
that depth there is perpetual darkness. 

Only one hundred thousandth part of the veitica] 
rays of the sun can penetrate below forty-seven 
fathoms ; the depths of the ocean are consequently 
involved in perpetual darkness. ' 

The most remarkable property of light is its ve- 
locity. 



ANTIQUE STATUES. 

Four statues, and a cenotaph in stone, all snppos- 
ed to be of the fourteenth century, have been lately 
found in a vault in the castle of Lassavas, in Swit- 
zerland. Two of the statues represent females, and 
ihe other two, armed knights. One of the knights pre- 
sents a curious figure ; his cuiras is open, and two 
toads are knawing his sides — the visor is up, and 
two more toads are preying upon his cheeks. It is 
supposed, that there is some legend of the revolu- 
tionary wars of that period connected with this fig- 
ure, but as yet, no trace of it has been found. 



THE WIDOWED MOTH£R.^Wiumii. 

Bende her babei who iweetly alep^ 
A widow'd mother sat and ynspi 

O'er years of love gone by ; 
And as tbe sobs thick-ffathering eame^ 
She munniir'd her dead husband's name 

'Mid that sad iuUaby. 

Well might that lullaby be sad, 
For not one sinfile fnaoA she had 

On this cold-hearted earth : 
Tlie sea will not give back its frrey, 
And they were wrapp' i in foreign day 

Who gave the orphan birth. 

Steadfastly as a star doth look 
Upon a Uttle munnoring brook, 

She gazed upon the bosom 
And fair'brow of her sleeping son i — 
" Oh merdful Heaven ! when Vm eone^ 

Thine is this earthly blossom.^ 

Whfle thus she 8pok& a sunbeam broke 
Into the room : — the babe awoke, 

And from his cradle smiled ! 
Ah me! what kindling smiles met there! 
I knew not whether was more fiur, 

The mother or the chikl 1 

With joy fresh sprun? from short alarms^ 
The«nuler stretch'd his rosy anna^ 

And to her bosom lept — 
All tears at once were swept away, 
And said a face as bright as day i — 

" Forgive me ! that I wept 1" 

Sufferings there are from nature sprung^ 
Ear hath not heard, nor poet's tongas 

May venture to declare ; 
But this, as holj; writ, is sure— 
Thegrieft she bids us here endnrs 

Sbs can henself repair. 
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THE HISTORY OV PRINTING. 

(Co^tul1]ed fipom pa^e 348.) 

▲NCIBNT MODS OF PRINTINO WITH BLOCKS. 

The Biblia Pauperam, or Bible of the Poor, was 
an abridgment, or catechism of the Bible, consisting 
of forty leaves, of a small folio size, each leaf being 
a wood-cut, with descriptive sentences, explanatory 
of their meanings ; a few copies of this work remain, 
but are in a mutilated state ; this, and the *' Spec- 
ulum Humane Salvationis," seem to be the first spe- 
cim^s of book-printing. 

According to tradition, some of Coster's types are 
said to have been stolen by one of his servants,* John 
Geinsfleich, senior, who fled with them to Mentz. 
Having introduced the art from Haarlem into this, 
his native city, he commenced a business of his own, 
and published, in 1442, ^'Alexandri Galli Doctri- 
nale ;"t and *' Petri Hispani Tractatus Logicales,":^ 
which two works being small, best suited his cir- 
cumstances, and being much used in schools, he 
might reasonably expect a ready and profitable sale. 
They were executed with wooden types, cut after 
the model of those he had stolen. In 1443 he hired 
the house Zum Jungen, and was assisted with mo- 
ney by Faust, who, m return, had a share of the busi- 
ness, and about the same time, John Meidenbachus 
was admitted a partner, as were some others, whose 
names are now unknown ; and, in 1444, they were 
joined by Guttenberg, who, for that purpose, quitted 
Strasburg. Wooden types being found not suffi- 
ciently durable, and not answering the expectation in 
other respects, the two brothers are said to have been 
the first who invented "cut metal types." But 
while these things were preparing, which must have 
been a work of time, several works were printed, 
both on wooden separate types and on wooden 

• Authors greatly differ as to the pereon who oommitted this 
robbery, it is clear, from oil accounts, that his name was John, 
but what his sumame was is a dispntea point Junius, after some 
hesitation, ascribes it to John Faust, but with injustice, for he 
was a wcHUthy man, who assisted the first printers at Mentz with 
money, though he was afterwards proprieter of a printing office, 
yet he never, as far as it appears, performed any part of the busi- 
ness with his own hands ; and, oonaeouently, he never would 
have been a servant to Coster. Nor is the conjecture of Scrieve- 
rius better founded, which fixes it upon John Ghittenberg, who, 
as appears by authentick testimonies, resided at Strasbura, from 
1436 to 1444, and during all that period, emplo);ed much fruitless 
labour and expense, in endeavouring^ to attain this art Mr. 
Meermanonce thought, "it might be cither John Meidenbachus^ 
(who, we are told by Seb. Munster, and the author of Chronogra- 
phia Meguntinensis, was an assistant to the first Mentz printers,) 
or John Petersheimius, who was some time a aervant to Faust 
and Schoeffer, and set up a printing office at Frankfort, in 1459 ; 
or, lastly, aome other person, who, oeing unable, through pover- 
ty, to carry on the ousiness, discovered it to Qeinsfleicfa, at 
Uteniz.** But more authentick intelligence afterwards convinced 
him there were two persons of this name ; and that John Geins- 
fleich, senior, was the dishonest servant who was bom at Mentz, 
and who, in the papers published by Kohlerus, we find there in 
the year 1441 and not before ; for, though he was of a good fami- 
ly, yet he was poor, and soems to have been obliged, as well as 
his brother, to secJi his livelihood in a foreign country ; and, per- 
haps, was content to be under Laurence Coster, in order that, 
when he had learned the art, he might follow it in his own. Bu^ 
to leave conjectures, we may produce some certain testimonies. 
The brother of Geinsfleich is usually distinguished by the name 
of Guttenberg. They were both married men, and most proba- 
bly, brothers, as it was not uncommon, in that ase, for two broth- 
ers to have the same Chrisdan name. They Doth appear in a 
very di^eputable light The youngest is said to have been very 
contentious, and the elder is said to have robbed his master under 
most aggravating circumstances. Though they were both very 
poor, their family was distinguished by knighthood. 

t Alexander's French Instructer. 

t Tracts on Lodck, by Peter, of Spain. 
Vol. 111—49 



blocks, which were well adapted to small books of 
frequent use, such as the "Tabula Alphabetica," 
"The Catholicon," "Dahati Grammatica," and the 
" Confessionalia." Immediately upon completing the 
metal types, the abovementioned printers, in con- 
junction, set about and efTected a printed edition of 
the Bible,* which was published in 1450, after the 
labour of seven or eight years. 

In the same year, (1450,) according' to some au-^ 
thors, the partnership was dissolved, and a new one 
entered into in August, between Faust and Gutten' 
berg — the former supplying money, the latter skill. 
Various difficulties arising, occasioned a lawsuit for 
the money which Faust had advaticed, which was 
determined against Guttenberg. A dissolution of 
this partnerslup occurred in 1455 ; and in 1457, a 
magnificent edition of the Psalter was published 
by Faust and Schoeffer^ typographers. With a re- 
markable commendation, in which they assumed to 
themselves the merit of a new invention ; namely, 
that of metal types. This book was uncommonly 
elegant, and, in some measure the work pf Gutten- 
berg ; as it was four years in the ]Nres8, and came 
out but 18 months after the partnership was dissolv- 
ed between him and Faust. The latter continued 
in the possession of the printing office ; and Gutten- 
berg, by the pecuniary assistance of Conrad Hume- 
ry, of Ment^ and others, opened another office in 
the same city, whence appeared, in 1460, without 
the printer's name, the " Catholiam^ with a pom- 
pous colophon in praise of its beauty, and ascribing 
the honour of the invention to the city of Mentz.f It 
was a very handsome book, though inferiour to the 
Psalter which had been published by Faust ^d 
Schoeffer. Both the Psalter and Cathollcon were 
printed in cut metal types. It may not be improper 
to observe here, that as the Psalter is the earliest 
book wiiich is known to have a genuine date, it be- 
came a common practice, after that publication, for 
printers to claim their own performances by adding 
their names to them. The progress of the art has 
been traced through its second period, the invention 
of cut metal types ; but the honour of completing the 
discovery is generally considered to be due to Peter 
Schoeffer : indeed, lx)th Faust and Schoeffer seem- 
ed to have been indefatigable improvers of the print- 
ing art, both as to materials for the mechanical ope- 
ration, and taste in the production of their works ; 

• Many writers have tOpposed that this was the edition of 
which some copies were sold in France, by Fans^ as manu- 
scripts, ioT the great price of 600 or 600 crown^ whi^h he after- 
wards lowered to 60, and at last to 30; bat it was the second 
and more expensive edition o^ 1462, that was thus disposed o1^ 
when Faust went to Paris, in 1466, and whidi had cost 4000 flor- 
ins before the quaternion (or quire of four sheets) was printed.— 
Metrmatu 

t At the death of Outtenbeig. Conrad Hnmery took possession 
of all hispiinting materials, and engaged to the arehbiiMiO|> Adol- 
phus, that he never would sell them to any one but a dtiaen of 
Mentz. They were, however, soon disposed of to Nicholas 
Bechtermunze, of AJtavilla, who. in 1469, pubhshed the " Vo- 
cabularium Latino Teutonieum," which was jprinted with the 
same types which had been used in the Cathohcon. This very 
curious and scarce vocabulary was shown to Mr. Meennan by 
Mr. Bryant, in the duke of Mariborongh's Taluable library at 
Blenheun. It is in quuta thirty-five lines long^ contains many 
extracts from the Cathohoon, and is called "^Ex Quo" from 
the pr^ace beginning with these words.— "Jlfeemum," Vol II. 

Ghittenberg nerer used sny other than either wooden or cut 
metal types tdl the year 14/62. He died^ in 1468; his elder broth- 
er, Geinsfleich, died in 1462. Their epitaphs are printed hr Mr. 
Meerman, Vol. II, pp. 164, 196. The iogenious Geiatd Moor- 
man was a pensionary of Rotterdam. 
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they printed many books with cut metal types, and 
more eminent writers assert, that the first entire and 
complete book, "Tully's Offices," in quarto, was 
printed by them, of which there are copies in the 
Bodleian Library, and Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, of the date of 1465. Peter Schoefier, the 
partner and son-in4aw of Faust, is allowed the in- 
vention of casting the types ; he privately cut matri- 
ees* for the whole alphabet ; and having succeeded 
to his expectation, he exhibited his work of ingenu- 
ity to his partner, which pleased him highly, and 
after finding out the method of hardening these cast- 
ings, they found a great advantage in the use of 
them ; the first work printed with these types was 
«Durandi Rationale,'* in 1459 ; but only Uie small- 
letter type, as it appears the capitals were still of 
cut type. The citizens of Mentz would fain claim 
the honour of the whole " art of printing," and they 
have some monumental inscriptions to that effect : 
one in the front of the house which Guttenberg in- 
habited in that city, which is as follows : — 

JOHANMI OinTENBEROENSI MOGTTNUNO 

am PRIMUS OMNIUM LTFERAS .£RB 

IMFRIMENDA6 INVENTT 

HAO ASTB DB TOTO ORBE BENE MEBIENTI; 

IVO WmOENBIS 

HOC BAXUM PRO MONUMENTO POSOTT. 

Englished thus : — 

IVES OF wmoEN 

ERECTED THIS MONUlEEMT 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

JOHN GUTTENBERG MOGUNTIN, 

WHO TEKBt INVENTED THE ART OP 

CASTING FUSIL TTPEB. 

In 1642, Faust is said to have carried a consider- 
able number of Bibles to Paris, which he and 
Schoeffer had printed to imitate those which were 
commonly sold in manuscript ; the art of printing 
at Paris being then unknown. At first he sold them 
as high as 600 crowns per copy, being the same as 
was usually charged by the scribes; but aflerwards 
gradually lowering his price, till he came to 60, and 
even as low as 30 crowns ; this, with the exact uni- 
formity of the copies, which appeared to be all done 
by the same hand, astonished the people beyond 
measure ; hence the Parisians declared it impossible 
that it could be any other than the work of a magi- 
cian ; they, therefore, " are said to have searched 
his lodgings, and finding a great number of Bibles 
ornamented with red ink, Uiey concluded it was 
blood, and that Belzebub must be his coadjutor; im- 
pelled by those superstitious notions, they seized on 
Faust, and cast him into prison ; and as they intend- 
ed to accuse him of necromancy, and put him to 
death as a wizard, he was obliged, as the ransom of 
his life, to divulge the secret, and publickly make 
knoniTi the mysterious * art of printing.^ This event 

five rise to the tradition of the ' Devil and Doctor 
austus,' handed down to the present time.^f It is 

• Matiioea, hollow beds, or moulds, into which the melted 
metals being poured, they xeceive the form of the matrice. 

t There is no doobt of Faust's having sold, as manuscripts, at 
Palis, copies either of the above Bible, or of that preserved in the 
Masarine hbrary ; that he may have sold them at different pri- 
ces, and that some of the purchasers may have complained of 
Ming overcharged; but in regard to the accusation of magiek, it 
IS a mofe&ble that deserves no credit. However, there can be 
flo doubt that Faust never appeared at Paris after the year 1466 ; 
he was there at that period, as is proved by a copy of "Cicero's 
Offioes pibhshed that year by him and Schoeffer, his son-in- 
Mw, which li sail to bsaeen in the publick library of Qaneva, and 



supposed that he died of the plague which raged in 
Paris, in 1466. 

In all the oldest books printed at Mentz, yet discov- 
ered, are inscriptions which style that city, "the 
mother and inventress of printing." If Haarlem 
could have advanced a claim equal to that of Mentz, 
and upon as good grounds, for the invention of print- 
ing, it is sin^ar that this city should have enjoyed 
it without interruption for more than 1^5 years ; and 
that none of the Dutch writers attempted, in that 
long period of time, to disprove the colophons, or in- 
scriptions, which Faust subjoined to his works, 
when it was out of his power to conceal his art, and 
wherein he mentions the inventors, and the manner 
in which the books were printed. Among the most 
celebrated of the writers who have treated on this in- 
vention,- were Wimpheling, Palmerus, Althamers, 
Trimethius, Aventine, Thevet, Rocha, Apianus, Lan- 
gius, and Burgamensis ; but none deserved more at- 
tention than the Abbot Trimethius, who lived about 
the time the discovery was made. 

It is very remarkable, that none of these writers 
mention Guttenberg, otherwise than as an assistant. 
Mr. Palmer says : — ** Among ail the learned I have 
conversed with, whose curiosity hath let them to 
search into the rise and progress of printing, and all 
the writers upon this subject I could ever meet with, 
not one has pretended to have seen any book print- 
ed in John Guttenberg's name ; even in the oldest 
monuments remaining of the infancy of this art, 
whether printed upon wood, or by separate metal 
t3rpes. That, on the contrary, where there is any 
mention made of either printer or place, it is still in 
Faust and Schoeffer's names. Therefore, until 
there is some better proof of. Guttesberg's name, 
either jointly with the other two, or separately, or 
some book produced with it, it seems evident, be- 
yond contradiction, that the glory of this invention is 
wholly due to John Faust, and the improving and 
perfecting it, to his son-in-law, Peter Schoeffer, ex- 
clusive of John Guttenberg." 

Talmuth informs us, that John Schoeffer added 
considerably to the improvement of printing, by in- 
venting punches, matrices, &c., and speaks of the 
difficulties which Faust and he met with, owing to 
the softness of the metal in which they had cast their 
first types ; and of his discovering a mixture, by means 
of antimony, which fully answered the purpose : this 
so pleased Faust, that he made him his son-in-law. 

Here it may be remarked, as an established rule, 
that all dates before the year 1450 are false ; and this 
is confirmed by the suffrage of all learned writers 
upon the subject. Until the year 1468, the profi- 
cients in this new art had proceeded no farther than 
in the common alphabet, suited to the vulgar and 
Latin tongues. The Gothick alphabet, as it most re- 
sembled the manuscripts of those times, was the first 
attempt ; then some of the Italian princes introdu- 
ced the Roman alphabet; and, in a short time, 
brought it to such perfection, that, in the beginning 
of the year 1474, they cast a letter not much inferi- 
our to Uie best types of the present age ; as may be 
seen in a Latin grammar, written by Omnibonus Le- 
onicenus, and printed at Padua, January 4, 1474. It 
is from this work that our grammarian Lilly has taken 

at the end of which is a note, written by the first possessor, «»- 
tm%,*'thatU%DaBPivm to hUnhy Jbhn Ftaut, at ParU, in the 
numtho/July^im:' ^ 
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^6 entire scheme of his grammar, transcribing the 
greatest part of it, without paying any regard to the 
memory of this author. At length the Italick alpha- 
bet became generally admired ; but there were no 
Greek types till about the year 1476, when the Ital- 
ian printers cast them upon the same principles as 
they had done the other alphabets ; yet, we are not 
able to ascertain whether this was first introduced 
by the Venetians^ Milanese, or Florentines, each of 
them claiming the reputation of that improvement, 
though it is universally allowed that two Jewish 
rabbins, Joshua and Moses, were the first that pub- 
lished the Hebrew characters in separate t3rpes at 
Saccina, a little city in the dutchy of Milan, in 1480. 
About the end of ue sixteenth century, the Vatican 
and Paris printers introduced the Syriack, Arabick, 
Persian, Arminian, and Coptick or Egyptian charac- 
ters ; which, with a great variety of Chinese, Indian, 
and other t3rpes, have been improved by the print- 
ers of London. 

The secret of printing becoming known, and pat- 
ronised by kings, and esteemed a divine blessing to 
mankind, it spread far over divers nations, appear- 
ing almost instantaneously at Rome, Venice, Lon- 
don, and Paris ; and in a short time, reached to the 
other quarters of the globe. The art of printing 
passed from Haarlem to Rome, in 1467 ; in 1468 it 
was carried to Venice and Paris, and in 1471, to 
London. 

The typographical fame of the city of Mentz seems 
to have been entirely confined to the family of Faust; 
and that no farther than his grandson, John Schoef- 
fer, who was likewise an excellent printer ; but, it 
is conjectured, that when his father died he was very 
young, as nothing of his printing is to be found until 
1503 ; when he acquaints his readers, in his colo- 
phons to his first impressions, that he was the son 
of Peter Schoefifer, and grandson to Faust, the first 
inventor of the art, and that himself was an excellent 
master of it, and an eminent citizen of Mentz. 

After a distance of nearly^400 years, it is not easy 
to decide rightly upon these several claims : but as 
to the cities, Haarlem and Mentz, the disputes between 
them seem easily cleared up, from the twofold in- 
vention of printing abovementioned ; the first with 
separate wooden types, at Haarlem, by Coster, in 
1430, and afterwards continued by his family ; the 
other with metal t3rpes, first cut, and afterwards cast, 
which were invented at Mentz, but not used in 
Holland till uken thither by Theodoric Martens, 
at Alost, about the year 1472. From this period, 
printing made a rapid progress in most of the prin- 
cipal towns in Europe. In 1 490, it reached Con- 
stantinople ; and, according to Mr. Palmer, (p. 281,) 
it was extended, by the middle of the centiury, to 
Asia, Africa, and America. It was introduced into 
Russia about 1560 ; but, from motives either of poli- 
cy or superstition, it was speedily suppressed by 
the ruling powers ; and even under the present en- 
lightened age it is limited. Thus, we have briefiy 
shown where, and by whom, the " ttrt of printing" with 
separate types was invented ; and, also, how it was 
first dispersed ; we shall therefore proceed to the ac- 
count of the practice of this art in England. 

INTRODUCTION OP PRINTING INTO ENGLAND. 
In what uncertainty the history of the first use of 
printing in England is, may be seen by the following 



short and imperfect detail. Some of our almanack 
makers tell us that printing was first used in England, 
A. D. 1443; others say, not till after 1459. The 
workmen of the printing-press, at the theatre in Ox- 
ford, in a paper printed by them, August 23, ▲. d. 
1729, afiirm, that the noble art and mystery of print- 
ing was first invented in the year 1430, and brought 
into England in the year 1447 ; a mistake, perhaps for 
1474, or rather 1471. The learned Mr. Collier as- 
sures us that the mystery of printing appeared ten 
years sooner at the university of Oxford, than at any 
other place in Europe, Haarlem and Mentz except- 
ed, which fixes the introduction of it there as early 
as 1457 ; since, it is certain, that it appeared at 
Rome, and elsewhere in Europe, in 1467 ; though, 
by the date put in the margin, he seems willing to 
have had it thought, that it did not appear at Oxford 
before 1464. Some writers suppose, that this art 
was first brought into England in 1460 ; and Mr. 
Bailey implicitly follows Atkyn's romance of the in- 
troduction of it in the reign of King Henry VI., or 
before 1460. But the generality of our English 
chronicles, which mention it, tell us that printing 
was first practised by Caxton, in 1741, at Westmin- 
ster, under the patronage of the abbot. 

According to the opinion of our best historians, 
the *' art of printing" was introduced and first prac- 
tised in England, by William Caxton, a mercer and 
citizen of London, who, during his triivels abroad, 
and a residence of many years in Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany, in the afiairs of trade, had obtained a 
knowledge of this art, and returned to his native 
country, about 1701-2. His press was set up, and 
worked for a considerable time at Westminster Ab- 
bey, under tlie immediate patronage of the then ab- 
bot. His quiet enjoyment of the process, for five or 
six years, without a contemporary rival, sufficiently 
proves that no one besides himself, in England, 
knew any thing of the use of the press or printing ; 
and that any pretensions to priority, however stren- 
uously asserted by some, in favour of any other, 
must be altogether fallacious and unfounded. 

AN INDIAN GAZETTK 

As germane to the history of printing we present 
to our readers, the following engraving which rep- 
resents a North American Indian Gazette, or 
emblematical representation of a battle. Mr. Thom- 
as, in his '* History of Printing in America,"' first 
published it, as taken many years since by a French 
officer. It relates to an expedition of Canadian 
warriours, who, soon after the settlement of this 
part of America, took up the hatchet against a hos- 
tile tribe that adhered to the English ; and is a curi- 
ous and interesting specimen of the descriptive and 
imaginative powers of these half-civilized Indians. 

EXPLANATION. 

This " Indian Gazette Extraordinary*^ consists of 
the following figures and emblematick signs cut out 
upon bark, and was divided into ten diffisrent com* 
partments or hieroglyphical paragraphs. » 

1. Each of the 18 figures represenU the numbei 
10, and appears to be somewhat like our IQ, only* 
that instead ef the unit being before the cypher, it 
runs through it. There are eighteen of these d^ 
ures, and they signify, that 18 timos l(K or 180 
American Indians took up the hatclwV OJ^ declared 
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AN INDIAN GAZETTE. 



war, in favour of the French ; which is represented 
by the hatchet placed over the arms of France. 

2. They departed from Montreal, represented by 
the bird just taking wing from the top of a mountain. 
The moon and the buck show the time to have been 
in the first quarter of the buck-moon, answering to July. 

3. They went by water, signified by the canoe. 
The number of huts, such as they raise to pass the 
night in, shows they were twenty-one days on their 
passage. 

4. They went ashore, and travelled seven days 
by land, represented by the foot and the seven huts. 

5. When they arrived near the habitations of their 
enemies, at sunrise, shown by the sun being to the 
eastward of them, beginning (as they think) its daily 
course. There they lay in wait tluree days, repre- 
sented by the hand pointing, and by the three huts. 

6. After which they surprised their enemies while 
asleep. The man asleep represents this ; and the 
twelve figures, that there were 12 times 10, or 120; 
and the broken roof of the hut, that they broke into 
their habitations in that manner. 

7. They killed with the club eleven of their enie- 
mies, indicated by the club and the eleven heads; 
and took five prisoners captive, shown by the doleful 
figures on the little pedestals. 

8. They lost nine of their own men in the action. 



represented by the nine heads within the bow, 
which is the emblem of honour among the American 
natives ; but they had none taken prisoners, (a cir- 
cumstance to which they attach great honour,) shown 
by all the pedestals being empty. 

9. The heads of the arrows, pointing opposite 
ways, represent the battle, and the position of the 
contending parties. 

10. The enemy fied ; the heads of the arrows, all 
pointing one way, signify their flight. 

HEALTH OF HOPGROWfiHS. 

Those who have been habitually engaged in hop- 
growing, have been so uniformly in good health, as 
to have atfracted the attention of medical philoso- 
phers. In Burroing district, England, in which from 
three to four thousand people are exclusively em- 
ployed in the various preparation of hops, th^re has 
not been but one death for a long period. Former- 
ly the business was deemed unlvsalthy ; and Mr. 
Ellis, a very humane gentleman, engaged, at his 
own personal expense, the services of a physician to 
be constantly in attendance at East Farley, another 
famous hop-raising place. So far as observation has 
been made in the United States, an equal share of 
good health has been meted out to all grades of 
hop-growers. 
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From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
SUBSTANCE OP A DISCOURSE ON ELOCUTION, 

HT DONALD MACLEOD, A. M. 

DeUvered before the Western Literary Institute and College of 
Profeasonal Teachers, at their Fifth Annual Meeting, held in 
Cincinnati, October, 1836. 



(Continued from page 356.) 

These facilities, it is believed, are imbodied in 
the art of elocution, of which an outline is now to be 
offered. Observe, it is the art of elocution, not an 
art, which is proposed. Dr. Whately has, in his val- 
uable works on logick and rhetorick, referred to a 
just and important distinction between " the art," 
and " an art.*^ t use the former of those terms as 
he has explained it, and, when it is applied to elocu- 
tion, I mean not " a system of principles and rules 
by the observance of which a man may speak and 
read well,'' but " such rules and principles as every 
good reader and speaker must conform to, whether 
he has them in his mind or not."* The system aims 
to point out not how clearness, grace, and energy of 
expression may be produced, but how they must be 
produced. It is, in fact, founded upon an analysis, 
if the expression may be allowed, of the manage- 
ment of the voice, countenance and gesture, by those 
who succeed in reading and speaking with elegance 
and effect. Now, if the analysis be correct and 
philosophical, it is sheer nonsense to talk of the 83rs- 
tem of practical discipline established upon it, as hav- 
ing a tendency to impart habits of formal and artifi- 
cial elocution. And to confound this with other 
systems of a wholly different character, for the pur- 
pose of bringing, to bear against it, evidence of fail- 
ure and imperfection, it is so low and contemptible a 
species of sophistry, as scarcely deserves to be 
noticed. 

The requisites of perfect elocution, which are set 
before my pupils as the objects of their labours, are 
the following : — 

I. The elocutionist ought to possess powers of 
voice and action, capable of expressing every mode, 
and modification of thought, and emotion, clearly, 
forcibly, and agreeably. 

II. Ho must fully understand, and thoroughly feel 
the thoughts, sentiments, and emotions, to which it 
is his business to give utterance. 

III. He must be entirely and exclusively oc- 
cupied with them at the moment of utterance. 

lY. He must have taste to guard against impro- 
priety and extravagance in the use of his powers of 
expression, so that, in the language of Campbell, 
the graces may lend their zone to every passion of 
his breast : — 

** Taste^ like the silent dial's power, 
Wbich, when supernal light is given, 
Can measure inspiration*^ hour, 
And t^ its height in heaven !" 

A little reflection will satisfy us, that the prevailing 
faults are merely deviations, in a greater or less 
degree, from these requisites. Thus, many persons 
do not readily apprehend the exact amount and kind 
of meanhig contained in a given passage ; and are 
far from having a proper sensibility to the nature 
and depth of the emotions of the author. Many 
others, perhaps t^e majority of people, find it ex- 
tremely difiicult to give their attention, to the degree 
* Whately's RhetoridL. Introduction, sec. 1 



re(juired,to the subject-matter ; even when the cdwpo* 
sition is their own ; and consequently can experience, 
at the time of utterance, none of the fervour an4 
earnestness with which they wrote. Their minds 
are constantly wandering away from the business in 
hand. They are occupied with speculating as to the 
opinions their audience is forming of their perforva- 
ance — the sounds of their voices — and too frequently, 
with mortifying reflections upon their own incompe- 
tency to command attention, or elicit applause. An4 
th^n, so far is the uncultivated voice, which is also 
frequently unpractised, from being capable of estpres- 
sing the varieties of thought and emotion with force 
and beauty, or even the perspicuity necessary, that 
if we were to select twenty of the most accomplish* 
ed and erudite men in the community, and ask them 
to read aloud a piece of animated and diversified 
composition, of their own — which ihey might be pre- 
sumed therefore to understand — we would scarcely 
find one among them, who could make such transi- 
tions in pitch, and employ such inflections, and foims 
of emphasis, and cadences, as the character of th^ 
passage required. Finally, it is not uncommon £oar 
those, who possess, by the munificence of nature, or 
have acquired by practice, considerable powers of 
voice and gesture, to outrage the taste and under 
standing of the sensible portion of the audience, by 
the misapplication or extravagant us^ of them— <Hr by 
conceited and affected spouting — ^for I can give no 
more dignified name to that species of declamation, 
which is a mere display of the speaker's powers, 
however admirable they may be. 

The course of instruction, which is proposed as a 
corrective for these faults, and as the means of acq^ir-^ 
ing the beforementioned requisites, is founded on the- 
foUowing principles : — 

I. That the powejs of expression by voice ani) 
gesture cannot be improved, nor their improved mani- 
festation rendered habitual, but by frequent and 
regolar exercise. 

II. That the subjects about which they are exer- 
cised ought to be selected with reference to these 
powers, accommodated to their condition and prog- 
ress, and such as are qualified to interest the minds^* 
and encourage the exertions of the students. 

III., That the lectures and illustrations of the 
professor be so composed and adjusted, as to furnish 
proper materials for exercises in extemporaneous 



IV. That the exercises ought to proceed in a reg- 
ular series — at the opening of the class, beginning 
with the merely mechanical practice of the elements 
of vocal expression and gesture, and proceeding in 
due time, to the display of these, in the delivery of 
interesting passages from the works of the poets and 
orators, and in the expression of the student's own 
thoughts, on the topicks discussed in the lectures. 

It will not be expected that I should on this occa- 
sion go into detaUs. Were I to do so, I could not, 
in the limited time allotted to this discourse, occupy 
more than a very smaU portion of a field, that is 
wide enough to afford ample materials for an entire 
course of lectures. All I can hope to give you is a 
general conception of the system. The means of 
culture are first applied to the voice ; and the mode 
of practical discipline I have adopted, is founded on 
that recommended by Dr. Rush. While I have 
availed myself freely of the improvemenU, which a 
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feompanBon of other sTstems in England and this 
country, and of their diversified results, has suggested, 
yet I gladly express to Dr. Rush my acknowledg- 
ments of obligations, greater than have been con- 
ferred upon teachers of elocution, by all other wri- 
ters on the subject ancient and modern. His well- 
directed powers of observation and analysis — ^his pa- 
tient ingenuity — ^his great and unwearied industry, 
have greatly enlarged the boundaries of the science 
of speech. Or rather, it may be said, in his hands, 
elocution has assumed, for the first time, the dignity 
and importance of a science. There is little left to 
wish for, beyond a scheme of instruction, in which 
the principles he has established shall be condens- 
ed and simplified, and thus rendered more fit for 
practical use, than they are in his voluminous rec- 
ord. An attempt has been made at this object in 
the present system. The first stage in the process, 
18 to lay the foundation of a good delivery in habits 
of clear and correct articulation. This can be done 
most effectually by practice on the alphabetick ele- 
ments. After this is accomplished, let the stndent 
then proceed to learn successively the five great 
modifications of the voice; force, pitch, time, 
QUALITY, and ABRUPTNESS, to which all the varie- 
ties of ^eech may be referred. For the purpose of 
calling out these powers, and improving them, I 
know of no method so good as that of practice on 
the alphabetical element. I^et the student then take 
these, and exercise himself in exhibiting on them, 
all the varieties of voice which come under the five 
heads just mentioned. This practice performed 
regularly, and persevered in, cannot fail to strength- 
en the general capabilities of the voice, and engraft 
upon it a facility of acting in every required mode. 

In a similar manner the cultivation of gesture 
ought to be conducted. The simple elements 
should be first explained and illustrated ; and the stu- 
dent should be gradually led on to exercise himself 
in the display of them, singly and in their most diffi- 
cult combinations. Let it not be imagined, that this 
elementary practice has any tendency to produce 
formality or constraint. In proportion to the accu- 
racy, with which these elementary steps are taken, 
will the pupil's progress be facilitated, and his final 
attainments be valuable. It is usual to speak of 
practice of this sort having a tendency to cramp and 
fetter the natural powers. But this is not necessa- 
rily the case. *'Non obstant," says Quinctilian, 
^ hae discipline per illas euntibus, sea circaillis hs- 
rentibus." " Such discipline impedes not those who 
pass through it as an avenue, but only those who linger 
around it as a resting place." What Sir WOliam Jones 
said of languages,* I would apply, with a slight 
modification, to these expressive signs by voice and 
gesture. They are the mere instruments of elocu- 
tion, and should not be confounded with elocution 
itself. But, at the same time, let me press upon you 
the importance of diligence and accuracy in this 
stage — ^making these elements the subjects of strict 
unwavering attention, and regular animated exercise 
if you wish to accomplish any thing great in de- 
livery. 

After having thus developed and improved, in 
some measure, his powers of expression, the student 

♦ "Languagos are the mere instrumenta of learning, and 
ahould not be confounded with learning itself.'* Discourse to iht 
Asiaitck SocUiy. 



is prepared to enter upon the second branch of the 
business of the course — ^reading and declamation. 
In selecting the exercises in the^e, constant refer- 
ence should be had to their fitness to interest his 
mind, and give him a ready command over those re- 
sources, which the previous elementary practice has 
opened up. They should consist, in the first place, 
of sentences to which the simplest modes of intopa- 
tion are appropriate ; and proceed gradually to pas- 
sages calling for a more bold and kvely expression, 
and finally to those which demand the highest and 
most diversified colouring, of which language is sus- 
ceptible. In this part of the course, the importance 
of making a close analysis of every passage, that is 
to be read or recited, with a view to a proper under- 
standing of the character and force of it, must be 
pointed out, and illustrated. The practice of analy- 
zing composition cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended, and insisted upon. It affords an excellent 
exercise to the faculties of the mind ; inasmuch as it 
requires continual and close reflection and thought, 
and a vivid state of the imagination and feelings. It 
is a just remark of a distinguished American wri- 
ter* — and his testimony is more valuable, because 
his own genius places him far above the imputa- 
tion of mortified vanity — that " a man may possess 
genius without being a perfect reader, but he can- 
not be a perfect reader without genius." 

In this division of the course, also, another most 
important principle, what has been stated, must be 
borne in mind. It cannot be too often repeated — I 
would hazard the danger of wearying the student 
with line upon line— precept upon precept for the 
purpose of impressing upon him the importance of 
fixing his attention, at the moment of utterance, 
closely and exclusively on the subject-matter. Those 
who are unaccustomed to read in the presence of 
others, will at first find it difficult to do this. But 
it must be done. And every exercise in the class 
ought to have reference to it ; for by practice, all 
that is desirable in this respect may be attained. — 
No other qualification will serve the purpose of the 
elocutionist, if this be wanting. And therefore it 
becomes so highly important to adopt the system of 
previous elementary discipline, that has been recom- 
mended. No direct attention must be given to rules 
at the moment of utterance — for just in proportion 
as the elocutionist does this, he necessarily with- 
draws his mind from the business in hand, and must 
therefore fail in real earnestness. It is the more 
necessary, consequently that we should labour to ac- 
quire the power of expression, and make the ready 
employment of it habitual, for the reason that the 
manifestation of the power must be spontaneous. 
The slightest appearance of taking pains about our 
voice or gesture, would be sure to spoil every thing. 
No tasteful or sensible audience would tolerate a man, 
who appeared to be thinking of what tones or mo- 
tions he should make. To be impressive, he must 
be IN EARNEST. But this precept is far from imply- 
ing that he need take no pains at all, as is usual with 
the sticklers for the natural manner. The present 
system requires the greatest pains to be taken, in or- 
der to bring his powers of expression to the highest 
state of cultivation — ^because it is only when they 
have been brought to this condition, that the precept 

* Rev. Orrille Dewey, author of the admirable article on EIo- 
cution, in the64tb numWof the North American Reviaw. 
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''be in earnest" can be of any use. He may then 
be as proudly disdainful, as he pleases, of giving any 
direct attention to rules and principles ; for he will 
spontaneously conform to those which are important, 
and he will be natural, too ; not as those understand 
the term on whose lips it is frequently found — ^but 
truly natural and truly eloquent.. 

If our only object were to turn out good readers 
and declaimers of the compositions of others, we 
might stop here. But it should be a principal ob- 
ject of a comprehensive scheme of instruction, to im- 
part grace and energy to the manner, in which the pu- 
pil expresses his own thoughts and feelings. This 
cannot, however, be accomplished with perfect suc- 
cess, by the teacher of elocution alone. He must have 
the co-operation of the professor of rhetorick ; for it 
is to this department, that extemporaneous speaking 
properly belongs. Still, something may be done to- 
wards making the student*s own style of expression, 
conform to the principles of elocution ; and with this 
view, it is recommended, that the lectures and illus- 
trations of the professor bo so composed and adjusted 
as to furnish materials for exercises in extempora- 
neous speaking. And then, instead of the usual 
mode of examination, let each student be called up- 
on to give an account, in plain and perspicuous lan- 
guage, of the topicks discussed in the lectures. Let 
the professor take the subject of pitch, for instance, 
and require the members of the class to rise succes- 
sively in their places, and state their ideas on all 
the various topicks, which have been lectured upon, 
under this head. This sort of discipline would tend 
to make their knowledge of the philosophy of elocution 
sound and accurate— and habituate them to exemplify, 
in their own speaking, the most important principles. 

In devising this system of instruction, I have had 
reference, chiefly to our higher seminaries of learn- 
ing. But it might be adopted, with a few slight 
modifications, in all our schools. The experience 
of several years has convinced me, that children 
cannot be taught to read by any method of tuition, 
that does not conform to the principles which have 
been laid down. There is little difficulty in com- 
municating to a boy of the tenderest years all that is 
necessary to be learned by rule ; and every teacher 
knows, it is infinitely easier to develop and improve 
the voice and gesticulation of a young person, than 
of one who has reached maturity of years or intel- 
lect. One of the best writers on this branch, who 
was also a most successful teacher, remarks — ^that 
" An infant, just beginning to articulate, uses the in- 
flections most correctly — and has an exact propor- 
tion in its cadences, and a speaking expression in 
its tones. Where are these in maturer years ? They 
have never been put into the hands of the artist, that 
he might turn them to their proper use. They have 
been laid aside, spoiled, abused — and, ten to one, 
they will never be good for any thing."* I question 
whether we^ shall ever succeed in greatly improving 
the elocution of our country, unless this branch is 
taught, as it ought to be, in all our primary schools. 
The attention of parents and guardians ought to be 
directed to the subject, and they should take the 
greatest pains to see that their children read all their 
lessons, and utter every word they have to say, with 
distinct enunciation, and in a graceful and forcible 
manner. 
* Mr. Shmidto Knowki, author of "Virgmius," Ac 
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A wvmaa's band tnoed the IbUowlns Uom. wUcb «n 
ftmd htuteoold have Inspired. 
We bo|M 'in mogr feooive other such cenu t~ 

The young wife kneeling to her God, 

Seems brighter far in this lone scene 
Hian when our halls of mirth she trod, 

''Hid Fashion's throngs a worshipp'd i 
Gaie on— the love that fills her heart 

New charms hath lent to cheek and brow — 
Gaxeon— buthush! the pure lips part 

Perchance for (het she's pleading now :^- 

" Hear me, thou who market each feelings 
Thou who knowst each passion's sway; 

At the sacred altar kneeling 
For a being loved I pr&y ! 

'* He is dearer than the mother 
Who hath been my life's fond guide— 

He is ' nearer than a Inrother/ 
Though a brother's still my pride. 

** Oft, ere summer's bloom had perisih'd 

For the lover's weal I plead— 
Father ! on the hutband cherish'd, 

Now thy choicest blessings died! 

" In all * peril and temptatioD,' 
Guard him with thy holy might : 

'Hid the charms of power and station, 
Keep a noble spirit bright 

** Bless him, Father! he is starting 

Proudly for the goal of fome— 
Oh ! may every year departing 

Add fresh laurels to his name ! 

" Grant him Genius' inspiration— 

"^l^sdom's eloquence divine- 
He is pledged unto a nation, 

Let him in her councils shine. 

** Be his guide— and for earth's sonowi 
For the blight, the cloud, the thorn, 

So prepare him, that each morrow 
On a fearless heart may dawn. 

" Father I if the love I bear him 
Lend his path a brighter ray ; 
' If that love one pang can spare him, 
Aid me still to cheer his way. 

** Should his manhood's prime be shaded, 

Let him on thip heart repose- 
It will prove, when joys are feded, 

Desert springy and forest rose. 

*' Strengthen, guard, and guide him ever ! 
Hay he glory in love's chain 

TUl its links thy angel sever- 
Ne'er on earth to clasp again." 

H. Y. 



It is curious that some learned dunces, because 
they can write nonsense in languages that are dead, 
should despise those that can talk sense, in lan- 
guages that are living. To acquire a few tongues, 
says a French writer, is the task of a few years, but 
to be eloquent in one, is the labour of a life. 

Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to feed 
their vanity, and their love to feed their pride. 
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CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE. 



Egypt, a celebrated country of Africa, is about 500 
miles in length, and 250 in its greatest breadtb. It 
is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ; on the 
east by the Red sea, and the isthmus of Suez; on 
the south by Nubia ; and on the west by Barbary. 
Egypt is divided into three parts, called the Upper, 
Middle, and Lower, which last comprehends that 
part called the Delta. This country is particularly 
noted for having been the scat of the arts and 
sciences, from which Greece and other nations re- 
ceived them. The principal cities of ancient Egypt 
were Memphis and Thebes ; the former stood about 
100 miles from the mouth of the river Nile, near the 
place where Grand Cairo, the present capital, now 
stands. Thebes, long celebrated for its hundred 
gates, was seated about two hundred miles above 
Memphis, bdlow which stood Coptos. Near Mem- 



phis, stood the ilBunous pyramids, which have always 
ranked among the wonders of the world. These 
buildings arc still wonderful ; three of them now 
remain, and are supposed to be the burial-place o( 
the ancient Egyptian kings. The largest of the pyr- 
amids, at the base, covers ten acres of ground, and 
is above 500 feet in perpendicular hefghth and 700 
if measured obliquely. The stones with which this 
enormous edifice is built are ihirt}' feet in length. 
One hundred thousand workmen were constantly 
employed for thirty years, in carrying on. this ama- 
zing structure, during which time, more than two 
hundred thousand pounds of our nwney in value was 
expended for their maintenance. 

Near the pyramids stood an enormous sphinx, now 
almost sunk in the sand, so that the top of its back 
only is visible : its head rises twenty-sevea feet 
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above die sand. The wliole of Upper Egypt is 
detcribed as having been very populous. The gov- 
enunent of ancient Egypt was monarchical. 
Among the natural curiosities of E£3rpt, the most 
remarkable is the river Nile, which is described 
in a separate article. The present population of 
Egypt is about two millions and a half ; and when a 
Roman province, it is supposed that it contained up- 
wards of seven millions. The French invaded tms 
country in 1798, under Bonaparte, who defeated the 
Egyptians in several engagements ; but after his de- 
parture a strong British force arrived to aid the coun- 
try, and the Fronch Were expelled, 1801. 

The climate of E^(ypt is very hot, and in gene- 
ral, unhealthy : fain m this country in summer is con- 
side^ a phenomenon. The plague frequently visits 
its inhabitants. But during the auUunn and winter, 
Egypt is considered one of the most delightful and 
pleasant countries in the world. 

Grand Cairo, the capital, is a laree and populous 
city, containiiig about 300,000 inhabitants. The 
castle of this place is said to have been built by the 
celebrated Saladin, in which are the remains of the 
most noble monuments ; but the greatest part of this 
once majestick building is now in ruins. 

Alexandria, once the jieat of learning and royal 
magnificence, lies now, for the greater part, in ruins. 
This city was bmlt by Alexander the Great, B. C. 332, 
and was long the seat and capital of the Ptolemys. 
According to Josephqs» Alexandria was esteemed 
die finest city in tne world, Rome only excepted. 
At Alexandria was the celebrated library, consisting 
of 70Ofi00 volumes, which was begun to be collected 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and completed by his 
succeasors. This library is said to have been de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, at the eonunand of the 
calif Omar. Alexandria now contains about 6000 
inhabitanUk The most remarkable antiquities near 
Alexandria are two obeliriLs, commonly called Cb« 
opatra's Needles, covered withl^eroglyphicks. Pom- 
pay's PiUar, and the ancient Tower oi Pharos. — 
Cleopatra's Needles are about 60 feet high, and con- 
sist each of a single stone, seven feet square at the 
base. One of tl^m is now overturned, broken and 
lying under the sand, the other is represented by the 
annexed engraving. 

Pharos, a watchtower, so celebrated in antiquity, 
was reekoqed one of the seven wonders of the world. 
It was 400 feet high, and was destroyed by the 
Turks. Suez, formerly a place of great tnde, is now 
a small town, and gives name to the isthmus that 
joins Africa to Asia. Near this city, the children 
of Israel are supposed to have entered the gulf, when 
they crossed me Red sea. The Egyptians are of 
a tawny complexion. They display litde of that 
love for science and literature for which their ances- 
UxB were so renowned. Here it was that aeometiy 
was invented, and it is generally supposed, that it 
was of the^Egyptian priests that Ptthagoras ac- 
quired the knowledge of the " True System of the 
IVofldJ* 



ORNITHICNOLOGY. 

Ind^Mudent of written and traditionary testimo- 
njt the science of Geology has developed snd is oon- 
tiauing to disclose, in its triumphant progress, an 
50 



almost infallible history^ the globe, from the earli- 
est period after its creation through all its multifari- 
ous changes and revolutions up to the present time. 
And it furnishes not only a history of the formation 
and changes of the earth itself, but it even details to 
us the character, habits, relative €ize, and location of 
its- various inhabitants, many of which have been for 
ages extinct. Not only animals, but even plants 
are pointed out to us, as belonging peculiariy to the 
earlier times of our globe. 

By some recent investigations, we have been for 
the first time instructed, that our own country had an 
antediluvian existence. It is almost clearly shown 
to us, that in times antecedent to the flood, this very 
spot of earth maintained a high rank amongst the 
continents of the globe ! That here wore hiUs and 
woods, sands and floods, beasts, birds, snd reptOes. 
That although it is doubtful whether man had any 
agency here in those early times, yet, it is sufficient- 
ly clear that the race of beasts, birds and reptiles, 
were of an order as much superiour to the present 
race, as this present race is superiour to the fabled 
diminutives of Lilliput ! In those palmy days* mon- 
strous filsor^ inhabited theshdresof the waters ; the 
g^tmaitedan frolicked through the valleys and mead- 
ows, feeding upon the taHluxuriant herbage ; and enor- ' 
mous birds inhabited the woods, and fed along the 
maigin of the estuaries and rivers. The enormous 
bones found far below the surface of the groond in 
New York, Ohio and Kentucky, and the bird-tracks 
disclosed, in the stone-quarries of the valley of the 
Connecticut, are convincing evidence of these hats. 
With the facts in relation to the organick remains 
of the melagmftf die HtiardSf and the maetodan, the 
reader is already acquainted. We wish now to di- 
rect his attention to omUhienites of the Connecticiit 
river valley. 

OmiMeniteSj* signifies «toay hird-tfmcUi hence 
ormthienelogy^ if it may be used to represent a dis- 
tinct branch of knowledge, signifies the science of 
stony bird-tracks. The tracks have been observed 
for twenty years or more ; but it was reserved for 
Professor Hitchcock, <^ Amherst college, to give them 
a -seientifick invef tigation, and to hun we are in- 
debted for an exposition oi its results, and the coin- 
age of the term. 

The foot marks in qsMtion, have been discovered 
at various times, in what is called the new red sand- 
stone formation on the banks of Connecticut riveri 
in Massachusetu. The professor's attention was 
first called to the subject by Dr. Deane of Green- 
field, whosent him some casts of impressions on a red 
micaceous sandstone, brought from the town of Mon- 
tague, for flagging-stones. They consisted of .two 

• OrniO^UmUtt^ we are told, is derived fh)m •fvcr and nvMc, 
two Greek words signifying Momif Hrd4nidt$, But if the 
Professor^ leziooo contains n^M^ H surpasses ours. We 
do not perceive whence he derives akmff traeks. *Ixm« is 
the word for tnck; and hence a miikie ^ itit, means only 
HrtUradkt. 
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slabs, originallT united face to face ; but on separa- 
tion, " presenting four most distinct depressions on 
one of them, wiUi four correspondeQt projections on 
the other ; precisely resembling the impressions of 
the feet of a large bird in mud. They were dug 
from a quarry, less than half a mile from Connecti- 
cut river, and elevated above that stream, not more 
than one hundred foot. The strata there, dip easter- 
ly, not mote than five degrees ; and the league con- 
taining the impressions was several feet below the 
surface." He afterwards observed them on the fiag- 
ging-stones in Deerfield and Northampton. He also 
discovered several distinct varieties of them at a 
place called the Horserace, also on the east side of 
moiml ToBS, in South Hadloy* and other places in 
thai ficiniW'. The strata in which they were found 
at mount Tom, dipped east about ten degrees, and 
passed directly under the Connecticut river. 

These impressions have been discovered at stone- 
qusnies, in ^y^ different places, within the distance of 
about thirty mHes. They '* are exhibited on the rock 
in place, as depressions, more or less perfect and deep, 
made by an animal with two fset, and usually three 
toes. In a few instances, a fourth or hind toe, has 
made an impression, not directly in the rear, but in- 
clining somewhat inward ; and, in one instance, the 
four toes all point forward. Sometimes these ter* 
nate depressions run into one another, as the toes 
approach the point of convergence ; But they idso 
sometimes stop short of that point, as if the animal 
had not sunk deep enough to allow the heel to make 
an impression. Nay, at that point the stone is in 
some cases irregulaiiy raised, as if the weight of the 
animal had caused the sand or mud to crowd up- 
wards in the rear of the step. In a few instances, 
also, behind this slight elevation, there is a depres- 
sion, as if a knobbed heel had sunk slightly into the 
yielding mass." To some of the tracks there seems 
to be appended, the impression of stiff hairs or bris- 
tles, radiating from the heel. In all cases where 
there are three toes pointing forward, the middle toe 



is the longest; sometimes very much jmk In the 
narrow-to^ impression, distinct claws are not ofien 
seen, although sometimes discoverable. Bvt in the 
thick-toed varieties, they are often veiy obvious. — 
where these impressions ocjcur, the successive lay- 
ers of the rock may be observed bent downward, 
often several inches. 

These tracks may be traced in auccession ; the 
alternate tracks deviating a little to the right, and the 
remaining ones to the left, the* toes being commonly 
turned outwards ; and no parellel row of impres- 
sions has been observed. This clearly shows them 
to be the tracks of a biped animal. They corre 
spend so nearly with the tracks of birds, that there 
can be but little doubt that they are genuine bird- 
tracks. From the apparent confirmation (^ the feel, 
the birds may be assigned to the genus GraUae or 
waders. 

Figure 1, represents a confused variety of tracks, 
found on a specimen of sandstone from the Horserace. 
Length of the foot varies from four to six inches. 

Figure 2, exhibits another specimen from the same 
place. Some of the feet are six inches, some four 
mches long. Length of step twelve to eighteen 
inches. Shown in relief on one side of the stone, 
and depressed on the other side. 

Figure 3, indicates a specimen of the largest im- 
pression found : — " Toes three ; length of the foot, 
fifteen inches, exclusive of the claws. In one ^>e- 
cimen, the claw is at least two inches long, and 
even dien a part of it appears to be missing ; in gen- 
eral it is not more than one inch, but seems to be 
broken off. The whole length of the foot, conse- 

auently is sixteen or seventeen inches ! Length of 
tie successive steps, between four and six feet ! 
Average thickness of the toes, one inch and one 
fourth; breadth of do. two inches." Ten of these 
tracks have been found in succession, undoubtedly 
made by the same enormous bird. 

" The rock on which one of the species of large 
track appears, is composed of a nne blue mud. 
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aa is II0W coaMDOn in ponds and estoa^ 
and wheve the biid trod upon it, in some 
eases, it seems thst the mud was crowded upwards, 
ibnmnga-iidge siomd the track in front, several 
inches in height ** Indeed," continues- the profes- 
sor, ** 1 hesitate not to say, thai the impression 
made on the mud appears to hare been umost as 
deep, indicatisf a preteure almost as great, as if an 
elephant had passed over it.** 

All the varieties of tracks are included under two 
divisions ; 1, the PaekydaeiyUj or thick-toed : 2, the 
Leptodae^, or slender-toed. The first includes 
three varieties ; the setond, eight varieties. Some 
of the slender-toed variety have four toes, with sn 
appendage at the heel, apparently produced by a 
tuft of hair or feathers not unlike that attached to the 
foot and leg of the bantam fowL The footmarks 
•▼ary in siae, from one inch to seventeen inches. 
We may probably infer from that fact, that ^ey 
were made by birds of all sizes, vanring from that 
of a snipe, to a species of bird larger than the ostrich. 

The ostrich is from seveii to nine feet high, and 
Weighs generally about one hundred pounds. The 
foot of an ostrich is but ten inches long. But the 
largest of the ormtkUmtes^ is from sixteen to seven- 
teen inches long.. If this furnishes a fair ground of 
comparison, we are led to believe that these antedi- 
luvian birds, taking also into view the comparative 
length of the steps, must have been almost twice as 
high as the ostrich, and, perhaps, twice as heavy ! 

These impressions wero clearly made upon soil 
earth or mud, at the time, doubtless, when the Con- 
nectieut river valley was an estuary. They were 
gradoally filled up by alluvial depoeites, and subse- 
quently formed into stone. That they were made at 
an esirly period in the history of the globe, will 
familiariy appear from the fact, that they are found 
in strata or layers of rock which may be traced ^- 
rectl3r under hills and mountains, and even beneath 
the bed of the Connecticut river. But it also ap- 
pears from the fact, that they are found in strata, the 
formation of which, geologists attribute to* a period 
antecedent to. the flood ; or at least antecedent to 
some great revolution which the earth has under- 
gone since its creation. 

Tracks of a similar description have been found 
in England, in similar geological formations. The 
organick remains of enormous vegetables have also 
been found, both in New England and Great Britain, 
the period of whose existence must be assigned to 
the same eariy era in the history of the globe. 

We sincerely hope that diese investigations may 
be pursued ; for the results will certainly form an 
important link in that chain of geological evidence, 
whidh shall at some subsequent period establish a 
connected and perfect history of ihe earth from the 
beginning. 

We s£>uld be guilty of great injustice, did we not 
acknowledge our indebtedness for most of ^e pre- 
ceding facts lo that most excelknt work, Professor 
ISMimttn*s Journal. 



CBARACTEa OF THE ESaUHfAUX. 

' The Esquimaux are an extensive race,occupyingthe 
shores of the Northern ocean. Richardson and Frank- 
lin found them alons the whole coast of the American 
Polar sea jKoiMbne, in the ehaanel near Beettng^i 



straits. The Samdedes and Kiittschfttfliies, k 
Northern Asia, are very similar lo them in their ap^ 
pearance and mannen, as well, as in their boats, 
huts, and instruments. 

The fonn of the Esqnimaux seems influenced by 
the climate ; their stature is much lower thiui the 
European, five feet nine inches being considered gi« 
gantick ; the usual height is from four to five feet. 
Though the tnmk of the body is thick, the extremi- 
ties are small, especially the hands and feet, snd 
the ingers very short. The face is broad and 
flat, aild the nose small, and sunk very deep : this 
would appear to be caused by the muscles cf the 
face being drawn in from intense cold. The females 
have a fresh and good-natured expression of coun- 
tenance. Their dress is very simple. That of the 
men is of a double coat 'of deer-skin, with the hair 
inwards ; at one end a hood is formed, and raised 
over the head ; trousers of the same, slso double, 
falling over the boots which extend to the knee, 
which are of deer-skin or of the hide of the walrus 
or seal. The dress of the femsles is very similar ; 
they are, however, distinguished by their boots — so 
capacioijs, as to make each leg appear as large ss 
the body, and to give them a waddling gait ; Uiese 
boots form a receptacle for all the nick-nacks that 
may come into the possession of these fair orders of 
the north ; and, in fact, answer the purpose of a *' reti^ 
eule/* Captain Parry states, that they were origi-^ 
nallyused for a receptacle for children, but that of 
late* a new-fashioned nood has been introduced. 

Their clothes are sewn together with tlie diread 
consisting of the sinews of animals; they ar- 
range their dress with some taste ; and from the 
rich variety of fufs, the most showv of which the 
ladies turn into bcHrders, they, on gala days, make a 
splendid appearance. But the taste of some was not 
so good ; In lieu of beads they sometimes form or^ 
namental girdles of the teeth of the fox, w<ilf, d 
musk-ox ; and one, to be finer than the resv, had 
fringed her jacket vvith a long row of foxes' noses ; 
these were, however, su8pe<^ed to be regarded as 
amulets or charms. To complete their beauty, the 
women paint their skin "by drawing a needle tmder 
the epidermis, with a thread dipped in lampblack 
and oil; and after sewing and drawing out the 
needle, and pressing the part, it leaves a permanent 
olive teint. 

Hunting is the only resouree of these poor 
people ; Siey pass their whole lives in adventure, 
which forms a determined character. When not 
able to procure wood or iron, their ingenuity turns 
the bones of animals into their implements; and 
their cord or line is formed by cutting the toughest 
and most elastick skins into long strips. The short 
period of summer is employed in shooting the deer 
with bow and arrow, the flesh of which for eating, 
and ibe hide for clothing, they highly esteem. The 
eider and other wild ducks dso furnish them with 
food, and their skins, with feathers inwards, are 
used as clothing also. Winter drives all the ani- 
msls to the south, and then these people are forced 
to subsist from the jrfoducts of the river— <4he seal, 
the walrus, &nd the whale — ^which are obliged to 
ascend to the surface for respiration. In a sSitary 
snow«shed, erected on purpose, they watch, and im- 
mediately the animal is visible, strike a dart or a 
haipoon wiA a line attached, When smmk, it 
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pfamges uito die water, |but forced to return at iater- 
Tals, is again attacked, till, by loea of blood, and fa- 
tigue, it ^cornea an easy prey. With a band of 
dogs, a single Esquimaux will attack a polar bear ; 
the dogs k^p him at bay, while the master adTan- 
cing with a spear, and avoiding with incredible agU- 
ity the springs of the bear, piercea him repeatefiy, 
tiU, ezhaustM, he falls and dies. Nooses, springs, 
and traps, are also used to catch birds and foxes. 

Immediately, a walrus or other sea-monster is 
taken, shouts are raised throughout the village of huts, 
when they all come out, and immediately it is brought 
before them, slices are cut out, and every lamp has a 
fresh supply of oil ; the huts are in a blaze of light ; all 
the pota are filled with the flesh, and the women be- 
gin cooking, occasionally picking out a dainty mor- 
sel for themselves : the feast is now prepared, when, 
seated round, one man takes up a large piece, and 
severs, with his teeth, as much as he can get into 
his mouth, and then passes it to his neighbour, and 
so on all round till it is consumed, and a fresh piece 
is supplied ; they will sometimes devour the whole 
of the animal at one sitting. A youth, named Too- 
hoak^ is said to have tiULen in the Fur)r, within 
twenty-four hours, ten pounds four ounces 'of solid 
food, a ^on and a pint of water, with more than a 
pint of soiq>. Ci4[>tain Lyon, however, thought 
Keaufora^ another native, possessed more capaci- 
ty of stomach ; in nineteen hours he finished nine 
pounds fifteen ounces of solid, and a gallon and a 
half of fluid. Such are the appetites of those 
people, and so improvident are they, that the most 
ample stores soon disappear; one day they are 
labouring under all the evils of repletion, and a few 
days after they are without food. 

Their intellectual faculties are not, of course, 
mnch developed ; they cannot count beyond ten; and 
can form no abstract ideas ; but in the mechanical 
structure of their huts and implements, they dismay 
great skill ; from constantly migratiDg, they have a 
good notion of delineatin|[ geography ; they are very 
humorous, and fond of mimicking. The first winter 
they appeared to be honest in the extreme ; but, 
after two or three winters, being accustomed to see 
pieces of iron, tin-pots, and pieces of wood and 
planks, lying about, all to them, as gold and jewels to 
the peopie of the south, they, by degrees, yielded to 
the temptation of pilfering ; this may, however, in 
some degree be excused, after they discovered that 
in their early intercourse with the strangers, skins 
and fiirs of great value had been exchanged by them 
for beads and other articles of little value ; for among 
themselves the greatest integrity appeared to be ol^ 
served, their sledges and implements of hunting 
being left outside their huts witliout any suspicion of 
their losing any thing. Hospitality was a virtue 
they also possessed ; the strangers from the south 
were admitted freely into their huts, and the women 
waited upon them with the greatest attention, setting 
the best food they had before them, as well as mend- 
ing and drying their clothes. " The women work- 
ing and singing, their husbands quietly mending 
their lines, the children playing before the door, and 
the pot boiling over the blaze of a cheerful lamp," 
presents a scene of civilized happiness little imagined 
to exist in such desolate regions, and cheering in 
the highest degree to the wandering voyager. 

Their reUgious customs are curious i their priii- 1 



oipai deity is called iljnodZstyies, beiaf the figure of n 
female of gigantick stature, having only one eye, 
(the left,) and a pig-tail reaching to the knees, and 
so large that both hands can scarce grasp it. Cap- 
tain L^on was present when Toolenuik, dieir diief 
magician, suinmoned Aywillaiyoo to the upper world 
to utter her oracles. They were all assembled in a 
hut, and light after light was extinguished till total 
darkness prevailed. Toolemak, with incantations, 
then pretended to descend to the worid of spirits to 
bring up the oracle. Shortly afterwards, a low chant 
was heard, supposed to be the voice of A3rwi]laiyooL 
For half an hour, screams and questions were ntter* 
ed by her votaries, and even replied to in mjrstical 
answers, after which the sound died away, and she 
was supposed to disappear, w)ito Toolemak cadiooa- 
ly announced his return to the upper world. 

The magician was |pken 4>n board one of the- 
vessels, and after being heated with nine g^anea of 
AolttMtf0r,(lNrandy,) influenced by the spirit^ began to 
act over again ; when it i|)peared by various modes 
of appljring the hand or jacket to the month, he pro- 
duced those sounds which had passed off for the 
incantations of Aywillaiyoo. 

Tlus deity is supposed to have a father, who is a 
giant with one arm. The Esquimaux also have a 
more familiar spirit, called PamooU^ a kind of Mer- 
cury among them, frequently invoked; they like- 
wise mention a large bear, which they say inhabits 
the centre of the ice, and sometimes holds coovexse 
with them. They, however, believe in a future 
state, in which as usual among savage nationa, they 
imagine the senses will be completely amUTCd.-* 
They believe that the soul passes through (Ufierwui 
abodes, first into a state similar to purgatory ; thai 
die good spirits pass through them, and find their 
state continually improving until they reach a spot 
vokere the sun never eete^ and where, with plenty of 
water, and a beautiful country by the side <^ l^es 
which never freeze, the deer roam in vast herds, and 
the seal and the walrus abound. Such is the p^ec- 
tion of btiss in the imagination of these poor crea- 
tures? 

WATERSPOUTS. 
ST UBDT. H. W. OGDEN, U. S. N. 

" In May, 1820, while on our passage from Hi^ 
viana to Norfolk, in the U. S. sloop of war John 
Adams, we had reached the latitude of cape Fear, 
and near the inner edge of the gulf stream, when 
the wind died away, the weather became very warm, 
and the atmosphere close and oppressive. The 
crew were lounging listlessly about tJie deck, dread- 
ing the dull monotony of a continued calm, when 
one of the seamen called out that there waa a water* 
spout on the larboard bow. 

^* The officers immediately rushed up from below, 
and I among the number, but we had scarcely reached 
the deck before a second and a third were seen, and 
within half an hour, there were seven around us va- 
rying in their distance from the ship from two hnn- 
dred yards to two miles. 

" The atmosphere was filled with lowashy-colonred 
clouds, some of which were darker underneath than 
others, and from these t^e water spouts were gene- 
rally formed, each one from a separate cloud. In 
s(Mne instances, they were perfectly formed before 
we observed them» but in qthersi we eould see a 
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amaH portion of the cloud, at fiist extend dowo- 
warda in the shape of an inverted eone, and then 
continue to descend, not very rapidljr^ nntO it reach- 
ed the water. In other instances, however, we ob- 
served that this conical appearance of a portion of 
the ch>ud, did not alwajrs result in the perfect for- 
mation of a waterspout. Several times we saw the 
cone project, continue for a short time stationary — 
then rise again slowly and disappear in the clouds. 
This would in some cases occur two or three times 
to the same cloud ; but e?entnally a larger and dark- 
er cone would descend, and result in forming the vis- 
ible spout as abovementioned. 

'* We saw so many of these failures, that the eye 
very soon became accustomed to that degree of den- 
sity in the cone which would ensure its descent, 
and even the sailors became practical philosophers 
for the time, conectly pr^cting when a spout 
would be formed, and when it woiud fail. 

^ While intendy watching these various (^ra- 
tions, we observed that the nearest waterspout, then 
about two hilndred yards on our starboard quarter, 
was moving slowly towards the ship with a light 
air from the eastward. The captain immediately or- 
dered the topsails to be clewed down, the hatches to 
he covered with tarpawlings and battened, the crew to 
be sent under deck, and duected some of the marines 
to be in readiness with loaded muskets, to try what 
effect might be produced by the concussion of firing, 
as it is the general belief that waterspouts may he 
broken by this means. As soon as it was near 
enough, the marines were ordered to fire, and al- 
tbougli many of the balls must have passed directly 
through it, neither the perforation nor concussion 
had tlie slightest effect on it. The marines were 
ordered to load and fire again, and, in the meantime, I 
was dircfcted to cast loose one of the thirty-two pound- 
ers. 1 did so, and took aim directly at the base of 
the spout, then within sixty 3rards, and fired. The 
captain, and others who were watching the effect to 
be produced, said they distinctly saw Uie ball strike 
the spout at its base, dashing the water on each side, 
but still it remained as perfect as before. I was or- 
dered to load and fire again, and to elevate the gun 
so as to strike the tube as high as possible, but just 
as I was in the act of' pulling the lock-string, the 
captain looked aloft, and observing the head of 
the spout directly over the main truck, caUed out to 
me to hold on, not wishing to try further experi- 
ments, while it was in such dangerous proximity to the 
ship. For some minutes I had been too much occupi- 
ed with the gun to notice particularly the position and 
progress of the waterspout, but now, on looking up, 
I saw the dense black cloud from which it was 
formed, hanging immediately over us, at a height, as 
nearly as I covdd judge, of between three and four 
hundred feet, and the upper part of the spout directly 
over the mast-heads. When at a distance of two 
hundred yards, the tube of the spout seemed to fall 
perpendicularly f^om the cloud to which it was at- 
tached, but as it approached, the cloud alone moved 
steadily on, while tho lower part of the tube, as 
though it found something repulsive in the ship, di- 
verged slowly to the southwest, and passed the stem 
at a distance of about sixty yards. 

" This, however, was no doubt caused by a difier- 
enoe in the cuneht of air above and below, and I 
observed that some of the others^ more distnit ftom 



the ship, would occasionally vary from a perpendic- 
ular line and then resume it. 

'* While the spout was thus mo^ng slowly by us^ 
we had a good opportunity of observing it atten- 
tively, and, as we were well convinced that it was 
not to be broken or dispersed by the concussion of 
firing, the gun was secured. 

** Around the base of the spout for several feet, the 
sea was considerably agitated, and a few feet above» 
a gyratory motion was very distinct, tending upward, 
and accompanied by a whizzing noise, something 
like that made by a small quantity of steam escaping 
through a valve which was not very tight. 

" The tube of the spput was apparenUy four or five 
feet in diameter, and its surface well defined; Its 
colour was light and misty, but we observed that they 
all looked darker at a distance than when close lo 
us. Its shape was something like a trumpet, the 
small end downwards, and spreading out suddenly 
as it united with the cloud. At a height of between 
twen^ and thirty feet from the water, a number of 
sea-burds were flying around it, evidenUy in quest of 
food. They were in rapid motion, flitting and cross- 
ing each other's path at every moment, darting ia 
towards the tube, wheeling away, and tiien as hasti- 
ly returning. In the meantime, the cloud above, 
which had rapidly grown denser and lai'ger, began 
to exhibit coruscations of electricity. The spout 
which had passed oflT to a distance of about three 
hundred yards, after having been visible more than 
twenty minutes, became smaller at its lower part, 
and then gradually rose until entirely lost in the 
cloud, part of which still hung over us. Soon after 
this several severe flashes of lightning struck near 
to the ship, and the rain began to fall in large and 
very cold drops, some oi the saOors who believed 
that the water was taken up in a body to the clouds, 
tasted the rain as it fell on the deck, and were very 
much astonished to find it perfectiy fresh, A light 
breeze now sprang up, bearing the cloud oft to Uie 
Westward, which, as it passed on, assumed the ap- 
pearance of a heavy squall, and from its acceleru- 
ted motion, it was evidently carried on by a strong 
wind." 

After reviewing the difierent opinions of philoso- 
phers as to the formation of waterspouts, Mr. Ogden 
says; that "the nearest remaining within sixty 
3rards of our ship for at least fifteen minutes, afibr Jed 
a good opportunity of observing it minutely, ::nd so 
far as this one (which seemed to be like all the 
others in sight at the time) can go in confirmation of 
a general theory, it inclines me to the belief of that 
part of Dr. Franklin's hypothesis, which^upposes it 
to be a body of warm air rising firom the surface of 
the ocean to the upper and cooler^ region, where its 
moisture begins to be condensed into thick vapour 
by the cold, thus causing the spout to become first 
visible at its upper end. As the vapours continue 
to ascend, by constant addition they became denseri 
and^ consequentiy, th«r centrifugal force greater, un- 
til being risen above the concentrating currents 
which compose the whirl, they fly ofi^ spread, and 
form the cloud." SiUiman's Joimal. 



There is a paradox in pride*-it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents othen from beeom- 
ingso. 
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WnjJAM HARVET. 



The dkooTerer of the drculation of the blood» was 
bom at FolkatonOi in 1578, and educated at Canter- 
buiy school. He afterwards went to Caius College, 
Cambridge. At the age of nineteen he tra? elled 
thioogh France and Germany to Padua, where he 
took the degree of M. D. On his return to England he 
wasincoiporated to his doctor's degree at Cambridge, 
and then settled in London, where he married. In 
1604, he was admitted a candidate of the college of 
physicians ; three years after fellow ; and in 1615, 
he made known his discovery of the circuiatUm ^ the 
Hood in his lectures, the MS. of which is preserved 
among Sir Hans Sloane's papers. It was published 
in 1 628, and dedicated to Charles I., after the in- 
genious author had, in his lectures, for nine years 
oonfirmed and illustrated it, by the most convincing 
arguments. This discovery produced a wonderful 
revolution in the practice of physick, and many laid 
claim to it. Father Paul among the r«ist ; and by 
some, envioiis of Harvey's fame, Hippocrates was 
asserted to be the original inventor. In 1632, Har- 
vey was made physician to the king, (Charles I.,) 
and shared his dangers at the battle of Edge Hill ; 
and, in consequence of his loyalty, in 1645, he was 
made warden of Merton college, which the follow- 
ing year he resigned on the surrender of the city to 
parliament. In 1654, he was chosen president of 
the college of physicians, but his iniiraiities were 
now so great, that he recommended Dr. Prujean 'for 
his successor. As he had no family, he honourablv 
made the college his heirs \ and after he had built 
them a combination-room, a library, and a museum, 
he presented them with the deeds of hb estates, and 
founded the commomoration, which annually, on the 
18th of October, records the liberality and merit of 
its founder, llus great man died on the 3d of June, 
1657. Under his picture in .the college, on a brass 
plate, is an inscripdon, which fully commemorates 
ms services and virtues. His works, with a life, 
were edited by Dr. Lawrence, in 2 vols. 1767. 



SCTLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 

The poetical genius of Homer has given a degree 
of importance to the rocks of Scylla, and the whirl- 
pool' of Charybdis, which they do not in reaUty 
merit ; yet no doubt they were, in the infancy of 
navigation, when the barks were small and frail, and 
the mariners unskilful, formidable and dangerous 
obstacles to the passage of the strait of Messina. 
' Scylla, said in the heathen mythology to have 
'been a beautiful nymph, transformed into a sea- 
monster by the jealousy of Circe, is, in reality, 
merely a conimou rock, on the coast of Italy, and 
opposite that of Sicily. In its summit is a castle, 
and on each side a sandy bay. In 1793, an earth- 
quake is said to have destroyed some of the sur- 
rounding rocks, and thus lessened the danger, and 
prevented that extraordinary roaring of the sea in 
stormy weather, which is said to have resembled 
the barking of dogs, but is not now observed. Cha- 
rvbdis is a vortex or whirlpool, on the coast of Sici- 
iyr opposite to Scylla, and now denominated Grato- 
(aitf. U is by no means so formidable as represented 



by the ancients, yet certainly presents a danger 
to be despised. It is probab^ caused by the i 
ing of several currents, and is sometimes so powof- 
fuTas to whirl round a nian of war, and to plaoe the 
undecked boats of the country in consideri&e p«l 

OPmiQN OF THS ORIENTALS AS TO WI2f& 

When Noah planted the first vine, and retired, 
Satan approached, and said, '* I will nourish yo\i, 
charming plant !** 

He quickly brought three animals, a lamb, a lion, 
and a hog, and killed them one after the other near 
the vine. 

The virtue of the blood of these animals penetra- 
ted it, and is still manifest in its growth. 

When a man drinks one goblet of vrine, he is then 
agreeable, gentle, and friendly ; that is the nature of 
the lamb. ^ 

When he drinks two, he is a lion, and sars : 
" Who is like me ?** he then talks of stopenwMis 
things. 

When he drinks more; his senses forsake* him, 
and at length he wallows in the mire. 

Need it be said that he then resembles the hog ? 

I KNOW THOU HAST GONE. 

BT T. K. HEBVET, ESQ. 

I knew thoa hast cone to the houM of thy nsl^ 

tlien why shouui mj soul be to eadl 
I know thoa ha«t gene where the weery an bleM^ 

And the mourner looka up and ii slad I 
When love has put off in the land o? ita fairtiv 

The stain it had gathend in thia ; 
And hop& the sweet ainger that sladden'd tho earth, 

Liea aaieep on the boMm of bbaa I 

I know thou hast gone when thy fiiroheadiaatazi'd 

With the beauty that dwelt m thy aouL 
When the light of thy lovelineaa cannot be msn'd, 

- Nor thy heart be ning badL ftom its goal : 
I know thou haat drank of the Lethe that itows 

Through a land when thev do not forget, 
Hist ahMa over memory only repose^ 

And takes from it only mpnet 

In thy ftr-away dwelling whenver it bc^ 

I belieye thou haat viaionB of roine^ 
And the love that made all things a mnaick to me^ 

1 have not yet leam'd to resign : 
In the hush of the ni^t, od the waste of the aea^ 

Or alone with the breeze on the hilj^ 
I have ever a presence that whispen of thee^ 

And my spoit lies down and is still ! 

nine eye must be dark that ao loag haa been dim^ 

En asain it may gaze upon thine ; 
But my neart has revealings <if thee and thy hooM^ 

In many atoken and sign. 
I never look up with a vow to the ricy, 

But a light uke thy beauty is then — 
And I hear a low munnttr like thine in nply. 

When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 

And though like a mourner that ata by m tomb^ 

I am wrapp'd in a mantleof care— ' 
Tet the grief of my bosom— oh, call it notglooo, 

Is not the black grief of despair : 
By sorrow nveale^ Ss the stan anhy nig^t^ 

Faroffa bright vision appeari^ • 
And hope, like the rainbow, a creatun of light, 
. Isbom— like the rainbow— in teara. 



We devote the activity of our yonth to reveby, 
and the decrepitude of our age to repentance ; and 
we finish the farce by bequeathing omr dead bodies 
to the chancel, whidlii when living» we inteidicted 
from the chuiclL 
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miOMUl OPECGLBSLUmCAL mSTWT* 



A* D. 



h 



33. 



35. 



JeaoB Christ born in Judea, now calkd the 
Holy Land, in die 4004ih year of the world. 
. John the Baptist commenoea his ministry. 
. Christ is baptised by John in the river Jordan. 
. Crucifixion of Jesus Christ, under Pontius Pi- 
late, six weeks after which event, he ascends 
to heaven. 

. The miraculous conversion, and beginning of 
the apostleship of St.' Paid. 
39. St. Matthew writes his goepeL 
44. St. Mark pens his gospd* 
52. The Apostles assemble in council at Jerusslem. 
62. St. Paul bound and sent to Rome. 
64. The first persecution of the Christians. 

66. The last Jewish war against the Romans com- 
mencee. 

67. Peter and St. Paul eufier martyrdom at 
Rome by crucifixion, the former with his head 
downwards. 

70. Jerusalem, as foretold by Christ, totafiy de- 
stroyed by the Romans, and the plou|^ishara 

. driven over its ruins. During this teirible siege, 
upwards of 3,000,000 of the Jews perished. 

95. The second persecution against the Christians. 

99. St. John dies, in* the 102d year of his age 
Prior to this event, he had been cast into a 
caldron of boiling oil, taken out unharmed, and 
banished to the iue of Patmos, where he wrote 
the Revelation. 

102. Pliny, the younger, writes his epistle to the 
emperour Trajan at Rome, informing him of tfae^ 
mode of worship practised by the early Chris- 
Among other charges, he says, ** Solent 
die convenire, et cannina dicere quasi 



Deo f L e., *' They were accustomed to assem- 
ble on a stated day, and sing hymns to God." 

107. Third persecution against the Christians. 

118. Fourth persecution against die Christians. 

130. The emperour Adrian attempts to rebuild Je- 
rusalem and restore the temple, but his workmen 
are foiled by earthquakes and fiery eruptions. 

202. FiAh persecution against the Christians. 

235. Sixth persecution against the Christians. 

250. Seventh persecution against the Christians. 

257. £igbth persecution against the Christians. 

272. Ninth persecution against the Christians. 

303. Tenth persecution against the Christians ; 
after which a series of persecutions broke out 
with the bitterest violence and cruelty. 

31 L The emperour Constantino becomes a con- 
vert to Christianity, and abolishes heathenism 
from his empire. 

325. The first grand council of Nice, in which the 
Eastern and Western churches were represented. 

343.. The Christians are persecuted in Persia. 

449. The Saxons conquer Britain. 

479. The Western empire is abolished. 

480. The Roman empire divided into ten horns 
or kingdoms, and hrongfat imder the authority of 
the pope. 

496. Cloris, king of France, is baptized, and 
braces the Roman Catholick religion.. 

516. The computation of time from the birth of 
Christ, introdnced by Bionyaius, n 



597. Augustine, the monk, goes to Eng'asd and 
teaches the Roman Cathouek raLigion 

606. The faidiop of Rome is ordained the nniTei^ 
sal hea4 of the church. 

622. Mahomet begins to promulgate Us relipon 
by the sword. 

637. Jerusalem captured by the Saracens. 

698. The Picts in Great Britain are converted to 
Christianity. 

748. Middle or dark ages, in which science slum- 
bers, or is confined chiefly to the cloisters. 

756. The popes are ccmstitoted civil - lords in 
Itsly, and arroganUy claim dominion over the 
whole worid. 

800. The German empire instituted fay Chsrle- 
magne, or Charies the Groat, the Germans hr re- 
Udom having been divided into differont tribes 
or separate lungdoms. 

878. The university at Oxford founded by AUired 
the Great, king of England. 

915. The university at Cambridge established. 

1065. «[erusalem captured from the Saracens by 
the Ottomans or Turks. 

1065. William, duke of Normandyi conquers Eng- 
land, and takes possession of the throne. 

1096. The first crusade to Palestine, or the Holy 
Land, undertaken by several Christian sove- 
reigns, with the avowed object of recovering 
Jerusalem and the holy sepulchre out of the 
hands of the Turks _and Saracens. 

1110. Revival of literature in the university of 
Cambridge. 

1147.. Second crusade to Paleatine. 

1177. Saladin defeated before Jeruaalem. The 
crusade attended with immense loss of blood and 
treaauro. 

1178. The Albicenses and Waldenses, two Chris- 
tian sects, tuLC their rise in the south of Eu- 
rope. 

1189. Third crusade against the Holy Land, con- 
ducted with great fierceness and bravery, under 
the kings of Englsnd and France. 

1192. Richard CoBur de Lion, defeats Saladin at 
Ascalon. The victory, however, is not decisive. 
The crusades are finely abandcmed as not being 
worth the immense sacrifice of blood and treas- 
uro they had already cost. 

1215. Magna Charta signedby King John of Enf^and. 

1233. The Dominican friara get the management 
of the inquisition into their hands. 

1283. The conquest of Wales by Edward the first, 
kinff of England. 

1369. J. Wicklif commences preaching in England. 

1414. The council of Constance assemble. 

1415. John Hubs and Jerome of Prague are con- 
demned and burnt for their religious opinions. 

1509. John Calvin born. 

1517. Martin Luther writes against indulgences 
in Germany, which paves the way for the refor- 
mation. 

1519. Zuinglius begins the reformation in Swit- 
zerland. 

1529. The diet of Spires in Germany meet; — the 
protesting against which gave rise to the name 
of Protestants. 

1533. Henry YIIL, of England, renounces his al- 
legiance to the popov and styles himself the so- 
head of the churoh of England. 
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1S45. The cooBcU of Ti«|il convenes. 

1555. Micnael Sonretus boret at the iaedgstion of 

John Calrin, at Gmieva, br diabelieTUig the doc* 

tiic^ of the tnnitj. 
1572. Massacre of fiutholomew at Pazis, and the 

slaughter of lOfiOO French ProteslKBis by the 

Roman Catholicks. 
1582. Fops Gfegoiy introdncss the new style of 

reckoning time. 
1588. Destmctkm of the Spanish armada, whose 

msnifest intention was the re-estabhshment of 

pQ|>ery in England. 
1590. John Knox introduces the reformation in 

Scotland, and the monasteries of the Roman 

Catholicks torn down and burnt 
1598. Henry IV., king of France, passes the edict 

of Nantes, for the benefit of the Protestants. 
1618. The synod of Dort, in Holland, held. . 
1691. The civil war in France, in which many 

thousands of the Hvguenots were slaughtered. 



WHY ABE WE BIGHT-HANDED? 

Sir Chailes Bell on this subject, obsenres : — "That 
for the conveniences of life, and to make us prompt 
and dexterous, it is evident there ought to be no hesi- 
'^on which hand is to be used, or which foot to be 
put forward; and that there is, indeed, no such indecis- 
ion. Isthistoii^^us? Or is it from naruref There 
is a distinction, he says, in the right side of the body ; 
and the left side is weaker, both as to muscular power 
and its constitutional properties. The develq>ment 
of the organs of motion and action, be adds, is great- 
est on the right side, as may be proved by measure- 
ment, or the opinion of the tailor and shoemaker. 
This superiority may be said to result firom the more 
frequent use of the right hand. But whence the 
origin of this use or practice ? It has been said, chil- 
dren are taught by parents and nurses to use their 
right hand : but not always, and not generally, it is 
believed Besides, this peculiarity is constitutional ; 
disease attacks the left side and members more fre- 
quently than the right. In walking behind a person, 
we seldom see an equalized motion of the body: and we 
may observe that the step with the left foot is not so 
firm as with the right ; that the toe is not so much turned 
out in the left, and that a greater push is made with 
it. From the form of females, and the elasticity of 
their step, resulting more from the ankle than the hip, 
the defect of the left foot is still more apparent. We 
do not see children hop on the left foot. May it not 
he concluded, then, that every thing (in the conven- 
iences of life) being adapted to the right hand, it is 
not arbitrary, but is owing to a natural endowment of 
ilie body, that the right hand is the most strong and 
best fitted for action ? We conclude, therefore, that 
the preference in using-the right hand rather than the 
left, is not the effect of habit merely, nor adventitious, 
but is a provision of nature. This theory is not, in- 
deed, universally receivde. The skilful anatomist 
alone can decide. If there ar6 peculiar properties or 
mechanism to justify the opinion, it afiTords a new 
proof of wise and benevolent design in * the Former 
of our bodies,' and of our being " Wonderfully made.*^ 

As thore are none so weak^ that we may not ven- 
tosa to injure them with impunity, so there are none 



sobw, that they may not at some time be ablets re- 
pay an obligaoon. ThereicNre, what benevolence 
wodd dictate, prudence would confirm. For he that 
is cautious of insuldng the weakest, and not above 
obliging the lowest, wm have attained such hal^ of 
forbearance and of complacency, as will secure him 
the goodwill of all that are beneath him, and teack 
him how to avoid the enmity of all that are above him. 
For he that would not bruise even a woirm, will be 
still more cautious how he treads upon a serpent. ^ 



TBE DIFFICULT7 WI^TH FBANCE ADJUSTED. 

Early in Febmajry, the British brig Pantaloon, 
arrived at Norfolk, bearing an overture of mediatioii 
in the misunderstanding between France and the 
United States, from the British kiog. The ofier of 
mediation was accepted by onr execntiTe, and had 
also been accepted by France. In accepting the 
mediadon, however, the point, that a foreign nation 
has a right to demand an explanation of commnnica- 
tions passed between different branches of ear gov- 
ernment, is expressly denied. It is undenrtood that 
the president's annual message has been deemed 
satisfactory to France, and that the first Instalawmt 
will be paid when demanded. 

THE MESSAGE. 

To the Senate and House of Representatwee : — 

The Government of Great Britain has ofi'erad its 
mediation for the adjustment of the ^pute between 
the United States and France. Carefully guarding 
that point in the controversy which, as it inv<Aves 
our.honomr and independence, admits of no compro- 
mise, I have cheerfully accepted the offer. It will 
be obviously improper to resort even io the mildest 
measures of a compulsory character, until it ia ascer- 
tained whether Fhmce has declined or accepted the 
mediation. I therefore recommend a suspension of 
all proceedings on that part of my Special Message 
of the fifteenui of .January last, which proposes a par- 
tial non-intercourse with Ftance. While we cannot 
too highly appreciate the elevated and disinterested 
motives of the offer of Great Britain, and have a just 
reliance upon the great influence of that power to re- 
store the relations of ancient friendship between the 
United States and Ftance, and know, too, ti^t our 
own pacifick policy will be strictly adhered to until the 
national honour compels us to depart from it, we 
should be insensible to the exposed condition of our 
country, and forget the lessons of experience, if we 
did not efficiently prepare for an adverse result. The 
peace of a nation does not depend exclusively upon 
its own will, nor upon the beneficent policy of neigh- 
bouring powers ; and that nation which is found 
totally unprepared for the exigencies and dangers 
of war, although it come without having given 
warning of its approach, is criminally negligent of its 
honour and its duty. 

I cannot too strongly repeat the reoommeadatioii, 
already made, to place the seaboard in a proper state 
for defence, and promptly to provide the means for 
amply protecting our commelrce. 

Akoebw Jacxbok. 
WaahingtoB, FebrUaiy, 8, 1836. 
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THB XSRGHANTS SZCHANGE^ NEW YORK. 

Wall strbst ia known^the worid oyer, m the mart 
of the money-changen in New York. It is, indeed, 
chiefly filled with bankers and brokerft. who rejoice in 
fingmng banknotes, half joee, eagles, and dollars, 
the former of whom are happy to receive your money 
on deposite and accommodate yon occasionally with 
a loan at a moderate discount, and the latter of whom 
are ready to negociate a note for a reasonable ad- 
yance, or to change uneurretU into current money at 
a eUgki charge. But there are no inconsiderable 
numbers of other gentry, who would be happy to 
acquaint themselTes with your purse, as assurers, 
lawyers, notaries, speculators, stock-jobbers, pack- 
etFofficers, money-collectors, customhouse officers, 
news*mongers, and agents in any line or transaction 
whaterer. They are all but ikefacilitaiors of the mei;- 
chant, the mechanick, the manufacturer, the farmer, 
and the gentleman, in all the money operations which 
the latter cannot, with facility, transact for them- 
seWes. The whole street is. immeasurably active in 
the general pursuit of money. The business of 
every house relates to money^ notes or stock; in 
every group the subject of conversation is money, 
notes or stock ; the life, motion, and being, of every 
man in Wall street is money, notes or stock. Every 
thing is done by exchange, whether it be an ex- 
change of money, of notes, of bonds, of stock, of 
estates, of opinions and information, or of nods and 
winks significantly appertaining to that mode of 
making money, called specukuien. Here fortunes 
are won in an hour, and here too they are lost as 
soon. Gold is here the beacon of hope, and the main- 
spring of action ; but also too often does it prove the 
mnis-faimts of deluded adventurers, and the siren of 
evil and destruction. 

Wall street is also the centre of commercial in- 
formation and general news. Hither all citizens who 
are infected with the eaeoethus audiendi, flock, to learn 
how the world wags, as well as to proclaim such 
items of intelligence as may have reached their un- 
derstandings alone. The merchants particularly 
collect here in great numbers, at mid-day, to confer 
together upon the objects of trade, and to survey the 
general indications of the commercial atmosphere. 
For the greater convenience of these" daily assem- 
blages, which have become very necessary and im- 
portant, a building has been particularly erected, 
called the Merchants Exchange, and devoted to that 
object The noble edifice which has heretofore 
been used for this purpose, and a plan of which is 
given overleaf, was destroyed in the great conflagrar 
tion of the 16th December last Although a still 
more splendid structure will soon rise upon its ruins, 
yet we deem a particular description worth pre- 
serving. 



The Merchants Exchange was situated on the 
easteriy end of the bk>ck formed by Wall, William, 
Exchange, and Hanover streets, and extended one 
hundred and sixty-four feet front and rear, and one 
hundred and fifty feet deep. It was two stories 
high, besides a basement and an attick. The front 
on Wall street, which was the principal one, was 
built entirely of white marble from the Westchester 
quarries ; of the lonick order of architecture ; its 
prototype, the temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene, 
Ionia. A recessed portico of about forty feet wide, 
in an elliptical form, with a screen of four stupen- 
dous columns and two antm extending across the 
front, was very advantageously introduced. These 
columns were thirty feet high, and three feet four 
inches in diameter above the base. The shaft of 
each column was composed of a single block of msr- 
ble. They supported an entablature of about six 
feet in height, upon which rests the attick, or third 
story ; msking a height of about sixty feet from the 
ground. On each side of the portico was an entrance 
to the basement, leading through a sort of corridor to 
Exchange street The left was occupied by the 
Postoffice, and the right by brokers' offices, refecto- 
ries, dtc. 

The front entrance to the Exchange was by a 
fiight of stairs, or a dozen broad marble steps, with 
a pedestal at each end. On ascending to the porti- 
co, two doors opened in front to the exchange-room, 
and two on either hand to ensurance and newspaper 
offices, while on the right, a fiight of stairs also led 
from the basement to Uie upper stories. The ex- 
change-room was a spacious and beautiful area, in 
the centre of the building, and of an oval form. It 
was eighty-five feet in length, fifty-five feet wide, 
and forty-five feet hiffb, and surmounted by a dome, 
which was supported by two Corinthian pillars at 
each wing. The centre of the room was adorned 
by that beautiful statue of Hamilton, which we have 
heretofore particidarly described. Beyond this room 
was an auction saloon, and doors leading from thence 
to a reading-room and other offices. A flight of 
stairs at one end of the saloon led into the chambers 
of the board of trade, of brokers, d&c, which occupi- 
ed the second story. The attick was occupied 
chiefly by printers and engravers. There were 
stairs leading from the attick to a cupola, sixty feet 
in height, which surmounted the edifice. This cu- 
pola was of great service, having been need for the 
purpose of exchanging telegraphrck signsls with a tel- 
egraph at the Narrows, a distance of about eight miles. 
The observations thus made, and which related 
principally to the approach of vessels at sea, were 
recorded in a book below which was kept open for 
inspection. The Exchange was commenced in 
April, 1825, and completed in July, 1827. The cost, 
including the lot, was two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars. It now appears like the ruins of 
a Grecian temple; nothing but its tottering walls 
remains standing. A much more magnificent struc- 
ture is now in contemplation, which will cover the 
whole block. 
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CHYMISTRY. 



OF THE METALS.— HERCURT. 

Mercury, or quicksilTer, is the only metal wbieh 
iMumes die fluid fonn at the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere. When cooled to about 40^ be- 
below 0^ of Fahrenheit, a degree of cold which 
sometimes occurs naturally in very hig& polar lati- 
tudes, it becomes solid. It can also be congealed by 
artificial freezing mixtures, and the erapcNration of 
sulphuret of carbon in die Tscuum of an air- 
pump. In this state it is malleable, and may be cut 
with a knife. Its colour is white, but rather bluer 
than that of silver : its specifick gravity at 47<> above 
0^ is 13.6. It is volatile, and its vapour rises in 
small quantities, even at the common temperature of 
die air. At about 660o Fahrenheit, it boils rapidly, 
and may be purified by distillation. 

It is found in nature, in small quantities, in the 
metallick state ; but the ore from which it is chiefly 
extracted is a sulphuret, commonly known by the 
name of cinnabar. 

Its combining proportion, or equivalent number, is 
known from the analysis of its binary compound, of 
which we shall proceed to give some account. 

SILVER. 

Silver is one of the metals which have been 
longiest known to the inhabitants of the eardi. It is 
of a beautiful white colour and great lustre. Its 
specifick gravity is 10.5, and in malleability and 
ductility it exceeds all metals except gold. It may 
be extended into leaves, not exceeding yi^^th of 
an inch in thickness, and drawn into wire &ier than 
a human hair. Its fusing point, measured by Dan- 
ielPs pyrometer, upon Fahrenheit's scale, is about 
2233°. It may be volatilized by a very strong and 
long*continued heat. When cooled slowly, and the 
liquid part of the metal poured off, as soon as the 
surface has congealed, it may be obtained in crysUds. 
Its uses for money and for ornamental articles of 
luxury are well known, for which purposes it is well 
adapted by its great inalterabihtjr ; but it is always 
alloyed with other metals, and generally widi copper. 
The tarnish which afiects it, arises from sulphureous 
vapours, not from oxydation. 

It is found in silver mines, in the metallick 
state, and also in combination with other metals and 
with sulphur. 

GOLD. 

Gold, when pure, is of a yellow colour, and pos- 
sesses a specifick gravity of abont 19.3. It exceeds 
all other metals in ductility and malleability. It may 
be beaten into leaves -n-i^pth of an inch in thick- 
ness ; and a wire of only -rj^STfths of an inch diame- 
ter, will sustain a weight of 1501bs. Its melting 
point is about 2590° of Fahrenheit's scale. It is 
perfecdy unchanged by fire with access of air, and 
the intense heat of a glasshouse furnace has no 
other eflect upon it than to keep it in fiision. It is 
not acted upon by any solvent, except a mixture oi 
muriatick and nitrick adds, or the aqua regia of 
commerce, which is formed by dissolving sal ammo- 
oiack in nitrick acid. Its great value for the purposes 
of coin, when slighdy alloyed with odier metals, is 
well known. From its great beauty, inalterability, 



and lustre, it is also in the highest request for pur- 
poses of luxury and ornament. It has hitherto only 
been found in nature in the metallick state, either 
pure (NT in combinadon with other metals. 

' PLATmUK. 

Platinum, although only found in the metallick 
state, IB, comparadvely, but a late discovery. The 
general appearance of it in a rough state, in which 
it is brought to this country, is that of small grains 
or scales, darker than silver, and extremely heavy. 

When purified, it is of a white colour, lighter than 
that of iron, and exceeding all other metds in spe- 
cifick gravity : it being 21.5, and the most ponder- 
ous of all known substances. It is extremely difli- 
cult of fusion, but may be melted by a flame urged 
with oi^gen gas. It possesses the valuable property 
of welding ; that is to say, at a white heat an incipi- ^ 
ent fusion takes place, which covers its surface with 
a kind of varnish, so that when brought into contact 
in this state, different pieces may be permanendy 
united by forging. In this manner it can be ham- 
mered into bars, and afterwards beat out into plates 
or leaves for different purposes of art.- Like gold, 
it is insoluble in any acid, except the mixture of 
the muriatick and nitrick. 

It has lately been found in Russia in considerable 
quanddes, and employed for the purposes of coin, 
for which it is well adapted. 



From tbe Western Monthly ICagaiine. ' 
SUBSTANCE OF A DI800URSB ON ELOCUTION, 

BT DONALD MACLEOD, A. M. 

IMvered before the Wettem Literary Institute and College of 
Profearional Teachen, at their Filth Annual Heetinft heui in 
Cilleinnati^ Oetober, 1835. 

(Continiied ftom page 380l) 
Such are the means of acquiring a correct and 
energetick delivery, which I have tocu accustomed 
to oner to my pupils. And if we now turn to con- 
sider the purposes, to which the acquisition nuiy be 
made subservient, we cannot fail to be struck with 
its great importance. It is not necessary to pro- ^ 
nounce a declamatory eulogimn, in order to remind 
you of the immense utility of eloquence in a country 
blessed with such free institutions as ours. Lord 
Brougham recited only its ordinary praises, when 
he spoke of eloquence as the means whereby justice 
and innocence might be best defended — useful truths 
most successfully promulgated from the pulpit — the 
march of tyranny most effectually resisted—defiance 
the most terrible hurled at the oppressor's head ; and 
again as the " protector of liberty — patron of im- 
provement — guardian of all the blessings that have 
been showered upon our race.'' Nor, as I trust, is it 
any profeasional vainglory-^— any foolish desire to 
extol and magnify our art---that makes me claim for 
elocution, the distinction of being the most valuable 
ally of eloquence. The orator must stand or fail by 
his delivery ! This is a truth equally proclaimed by 
the collective voice of antiquity, and of modem times 
Let us look back, for a moment, to the illustrious 
masters of the art of persuasion in ancient Greece. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
comparative excellence, in general literature, of the 
ancients, and modems, it is almost universally ac- 
knowledged, that the Greeks, were the most success- 
ful cultivators of oratory the world has ever see& It 
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b therefim important to know how surely, among 
ihem, the art of delivery was held in the highest es- 
tination. It was a popular art; and there can be no 
doubt, that the prevailing nice and critical taste for 
this branch, had a most powerful influence, in bring- 
ing their language to its unrivalled excellence in point 
of stractare, and exciting the emulation of their publick 
speakers, to aim at those rhetorical beauties, which 
are confessedly superionr to any that are imbodied 
in language. Their attention was early directed to 
a careful and scientifick cultivation of the melody of 
speech. Heaven, indeed, seems particularly to have 
fitted Greece for the spot, where men should first 

*^ Hear and learn the secret power 

« or harmonf in ton«8 and numbers.'—'*—" 

The fine bodily organization of the people — ^their de* 
Ucioas climate — and the peculiar associations of their 
beautiful and romantick country, conspired to make 
them exquisitely sensible to the power of euphony. 
*' In the land of the cicala and nightingale, each sound 
was melody ; and the softest combinations of articu- 
late expression, were but echoes of the notes, which 
every xephyr woke along the clifis of Fames, or waft- 
ed from the bowers of Colonus." It has been well 
said by a learned and accomplished writer, that, in 
the language of Greece, sacrifices which no other 
tongue could afibrd to make, and which none but 
Grecian ears would have demanded, are made to tins 
principle of euphony at every turn. " In the forma- 
tion of the alj^abet ; in &e adjustment of the sylla- 
bles ; in the declension of nouns ; the comparison of 
adjectives ; the conjugation of verbs ; the origin of 
dialects ; and the arrangement of particles, its preva- 
lence is equally perceptible. Substantives are left 
irregular ; verbs are made anomalous ; syntax itself is 
forced to bend to the demands of a balanced and musical 
0imneiaH(mJ^* And if they gave this minute and anx- 
aotts attention to the harmony of speech, they had a 
no less exquisite discrimination and enjoyment of the 
other qualities of good elocution. To us, the reports 
of the taste for rhetorical excellence, displayed by an 
Athenian assembly, appear exaggerated and incred- 
ibfe. Yet no facts are more strongly attested. On 
occasions even when the greatest interests were at 
stake, they united the capacities of a board of criticks 
with the character of a meeting of practical men. At 
such times, while matters of the most momentous 
ccHicem were under discussion, every instance of a 
melodious period, or of striking and significant ges- 
ture, in the highly wrought passages of their orators, 
excited the most lively enthusiasm and applause. 
On the other hand, no one could hope to gain a hear- 
ing — ^far less to produce conviction, or procure repu- 
tation as a speaker — who did not possess a chaste 
andefiective delivery. Demosthenes himself was 
not listened to, when he first appeared in the tribunal, 
on account of his deficiency in this respect. And 
when, after toils which our modem orators would 
shrink from the thought of undertaking, he succeeded 
in overcoming his defects — was not Us delivery pro- 
nounced by iBschines to be a principal part of his 
eloquence ?t This is a familiar instance, and I only 

♦ Sir Daniel Sandfoid<>Lectiue on Oroek Literature. 

t "What would jrou have said," observed .fiechines, when his 
ndtal of his great rivars speech on the crown was received with 
a bimt of admirstion— *' What wonki yon have said, had von 
hflsidMm^peakit'}" 



refer to it because it enables me at once to answer 
those, who are continually crying out, that artificial 
culture must necessarily impart a constrained and 
formal air. Was Demosthenes less natural or less 
effective, after having given days and nights of labour 
to this pursuit ? Assuredly not. Highly elaborated 
and chastened as his oratory was, it was withal ^oi- 
nently practical ; and in matter, language, and elo- 
cution, full of manliness and simplicity. Theie was 
no empty wordiness-HdO false decoration — no rhe- 
torical sophistry. << A profound and manifest fee- 
ing of truth forked the lightnings of that doqaencey*^ 
which 



"— fuhmn'd over Greece 

To Haeedon and Artaxerzea* throne S" 



And it may bo well presumed, that if die ancient 
criticks had possessed the advantage of that exten- 
sive and minute analysis of the modes of speech, 
which has been given by Dr. Rush, and had thereby 
been enabled to describe, in terms having a distinct 
and definite meaning, the peculiar qualities of the 
great Athenian's manner, when he mundered from 
the tribunal, we should have derived, from their rec- 
ord of his performances, lessons in elocution, ss 
important as those which his imperishable speeches 
actually furnish us in composition. It is not to be 
questioned, that the principal characteristick qualities 
of his orations would be eminently successfid in the 
hands of a pleader, or parliamentary orator, of the 
present day; and I have litde difficulty in believing, 
that his manner also was distinguished for those veir 
qualities— clearness, force, and harmony — wbiek 
captivate, inspire, and control a modem assembly. 

This argument in favour of rhetorical de^very, is 
corroborated by abundant historical and experimen- 
tal evidence, which the reading and observation of 
every one may easily furnish. All the great mas- 
ters of the art of persuasion, among those who use 
the English tongue, have been indebted, in great 
measure, for their success, to the aid of elocution. 
How much of the power of Lord Chatham, and his 
son William Pitt, may be attributed to their manner ! 
What gave such efiect to the accusing eloquence of 
Sheridan, on die trial of Warren Hastings ? Certainly, 
if we may judge of diat celebrated efibrt by the spe- 
cimens which have come down to us, it does not 
appear to have been far beyond die reach of medioc- 
rity ; and yet, it was declared by those who heard it, 
to have eclipsed the most boasted harangues of sn- 
cient times. Whence this difierence of judgment! 
It is partly owing, no doubt, to the meager and im- 
perfect reports which were preserved ; but in a greats 
er part, to the fact that we have never been under the 
spell of that animated elocution, which enchanted 
and ruled the vast assemblage in Westminster HalL 

It would be easy to invest these topicks with inter- 
est of another kind, by pointing out die dangers of 
neglecdng this brjanch. I shall only refer, however, 
to Addison and Burke — ^in order to iUustrate, how 
utterly vain and illusory b the notion, that the high- 
est powers of reason can do every thing, and that 
matter alcme, not manner, is to be attended to. Ad- 
dison could hardly pronounce a sentence of good 
English, in publidc, and Burice was so insufienbly 
dull, thathis rising to speak was usually a signal for 

* Lettflra on ths ^ohi of LiteratONb bf Thomaa CampML 
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a Mflf»l flif^t of the mtubm^ to die lobbies and 
coffee-rooms — a pbenomenoQ whidi gsinod finr 
him the deosire tide of ** dinner-bell to the houw of 
commons.*' Now, who can doubt that the fonner of 
dieae greal men, if he had laboured to orercome his 
constitutional sensitiveness and timidity, and had 
prflpated himself for appearing in pobhck, by daily ex^ 
ercises in declamation, might hsTC become an agree- 
able and persuasive^-if not a forciMe speaker? or 
dial the gigantick Borke,— ^ 

** He^ on wfaose nuie Meh distant ss^ flhtU nse^ 
llie niigbty Munaik of thow tronbled dayil 
He, grand of loid, of genhia unconfined, 
Born to ddight, matruet, and mend mankind 
BaribBl in wboae braaat a Roman aidoor glowed, 
, Whoae oopioiia tongue with Grecian xichneaa floWd" 

had he adopted a similar course of training, might 
have swayed the house of commons with more thJeuQ 
impeiial authority. 

In our day and country, it is, above all, important, 
that he who aspires to take a leading part in piiblick 
life» dmuld be an attractive and energetick speaker. 
Demands are continually made upon men of intelli- 

gmce and active dispositions, to appear before their 
Uow-citiaens, and give their views and sentiments 
on matters that concern the graieral good. Innu- 
merable are die cases, in which the man who is able 
to atand up and speak his mind* will, in ii^aX act, 
best promote the interest of the state or ci^ in 
wMfch he lives. It is panicularly worthy of the at- 
lenlJaa ef atudenta, thai our own most celebrated 
omtor»-<-«nd we have some who are not surpassed 
by any in the world — have, on all the great occa- 
sions of the di^lay of their doqnence, been distin- 
guished for an animated and imjpressive elocution. 
Who, that has ever UstMied to the tones, in which 
that aocomi^hed xhet<^cian, Edward Everett, pours 
Mt the nest noble sentiments, the most apposite re- 
flecdons, the most touching appeals to the heart and 
imagination— or that has ever heard Webster or Clay, 
in any of their higher passages, will say that their de- 
livery was not a principal part of their eloquence ? 
For mysdf, in looking back to the memorable scenes 
of pubUck business, in which I have beheld the two 
last-mendoned great men engaged, in the senate of 
the United States, I can conceive nothing more glo- 
rious in declamation, than some of their bursts of 
eloquence — ^when look, gesture, tone of voice were 
such 

** As ASH and gtaceftil nature might anggest, 
To a proficient of tliatragick aoene T 

It will be said, perhaps, diat these disdnguished per- 
sons never paid any ayatemadck attendon to our an. 
It matters not. What it is important we should no- 
des is, that in all their most successful passages, 
they conform to its principles ; and that their defects 
nnd imperiecdons are deviadons from, those princi- 
ples. And we have a right to draw the pracdcal 
inference, that other men of equal talents may, by 
making their style conf<Hrm to the same {nrinciikes, 
become equally imfvessive speakers; and that 
odiers of infenour abihdes may, still, by a aimilar 
jHocess, approach indefinitely near to this excel- 
lence. But we stop not here. — ^Why may we not 
hope, that by more sedulous Hainiog, according to 
the rules of a cominrehensive ait of elocndon, some- 



tldng may yet be prodnced not less manly, direct, 
and enerffeUck, and stiU more harmonious ana 

{hly polished, than what we have been accus- 
tomed to consider the finest specimens of American 
eloquence? 

Let me remark, here, Oiat there is one species of 
oratory very common in our country, to the success 
of which a proficiency in this branch is absolutely 
indispensable. I allude to that class of written dis* 
courses, comprising eulo|[ies on dbtinguished men, 
addresses on great anmversaries, academical dis- 
courses, dec, which are either read from the manu- 
script, or committed to memoiy and recited. Were 
the orator, on an occasion of this kind, an accom- 
plished elocutionist, he would be able to combine 
the peculiar advantages, which belong, respecdvely 
to written composidon and extemporaneous speaking. 
His speech might have all that high rhetorical finish, 
which the most sedulous preparadon can bestow; 
and he would be able to impart to it the most earnest 
and spirited expression. Though '*his fervours'* 
were *' a week old," he might give them the appear- 
ance of being produced at me moment. This power 
of delivering written speeches, with an extomporap 
neous air, is an inestimable acquiroment ; and, with 
a view to il alone, the study of elocudon deserves 
the serious attendon of all, who may ever be called 
upon to read discourses in publick. 

This observadon applies with pardcular foroe to 
diose ministers of religion, who aro accustomed to 
read their sermons, or deliver them m^noriter. To 
them, a capdvating and imposing delivery is almost 
eveiy thing. How can a man £scharge his dudes 
at the sacred desk, with sadsfacdon to himself, and 
advantage to his hearers, if he is unable to read ? It 
is scarcely too much to say, it is oMwe important to 
the intereeto of xeMgion, that the clergyman should 
have a good elocndon, than he should possess toky 
extraordinaiY powers as a writer. Certain it ia, at 
least, that if the Holy Scriptures — snd the psalms 
and h3nmns — and the service of the Episcopal churoh, 
were read properly, with the just and efficient ex- 
pression of those thoug^to and sentiments, which fill 
the heart of the priest, if he be in a right frame of 
mind, if they were read so as to make the people un- 
dersUmd and feel^ they could not fail to promote the 
highest ends of the pulpit orator, as efibctnally as 
any thing he himself cocdd say. 

Besides die purposes of the orator, upon which I 
have thought it appropriate to dwell, there aro others 
to which a proficiency in this branch may be mado 
equally subservient. It is in the power of a few oifly 
to become accomplished orators ; but there aro nunl- 
! hers who may become agreeable speakers, and 
ahnost every one may be taught to read well. And 
becanse you cannot hope to reach the foremost rank, 
will you be therefore content to retain about you all 
your faults of indisdnct ardculadon, and inexpressive 
and discordant intonadon ? Will you take no pains 
to acquire the power of reading so as to give a high 
degree of clearness, foroe, and elegance to your re- 
port, as it may be called, of die dioughts, sendments, 
and imagery of an author. Where is the intelligent 
Chrisdan family, that would not find it highly advan- 
tageons to possess a good reader in one of its mem- 
bers ? Hdw much might he add to the resources of 
the domestickcirole in refined and radonal recreatiMi ! 
What more delightftd and ennobling gratificadon can 
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then be of a litenry kind, than to contemplate the 
beanties of our English classicks in that penectly re* 
fleeting mirror wluch he would be able to set up ? 
And higher ends might b^ served — ^the highest ends 
of wisdom and virtue. Is a moral essay or a sermon 
to be read or discussed at home ? how much more 
effect will the arguments and exhortations produce 
upon the mind, when presented in an agreeable and 
forcible manner, tilian if they were given by a stiff*, 
languid^ and mechanical reader ! 

But I will not pursue this topick farther. Let me 
only remark, in conclusion, that it is on grounds of 
u^Uty J presume to recommend this branch to your 
favour. For, admirable as elocution is, as a fine 
accomplishment, and productive as it may be of the 
no inconsiderable advantage of conferring actual en- 
joyment of the most refined and ennobling descrip- 
tion, I should not have thought of occupjring your 
valuable time so long, if these were its sole or prin- 
eipal advantages. But if the business of a cUss, 
conducted on the principles which have been laid 
down, be faithfully performed, I can assure the stu- 
dent, he will most certainly experience its benefits in 
the pursuits of science and literature, in discharging 
the duties of professional and conunercial life, and 
in every situation in which he may be placed. 
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(ContiiHiBd from page 400.) 
A. D. 

1628. Archbiahop Land penecutes the Puritans. — 
Many escape to Holland, and finally to America. 

1649. King Charles beheaded, and tlie dictatorship 
under Oliver Cromwell commences. 

1659. Oliver Cromwell died. 

1660. Charies II., declared king, chiefly by the in- 
strumentality of Gen. Monk, which brings about 
the restoration of the monarchy. 

1662. Act of uniformity in the British parliament, 
in consequence of which two thousand ministers 
were rejected from the English church. 

1685. Revocation of the edict of Nantes, prohibit- 
ing the exercise of the Protestant religion in 
France. 

1688. Revolution of King William III., in which 
the Stuarts were banished, for endeavouring to 
regain their lost power, and to introduce popery 
into England. 

1691. The batUe of Boyne, in Inland, in which 
King William was victorious over James II., 
and the Protestant religion established in Ire- 
land. 

1709. Dr. Sacheveral tried in England, and suspend- 
ed for high churchism. 

1715. Supprossion of the rebellion in Scotland, by 
the defeat of James the Pretender. 

1722. Bish^ Atterbury bamshed for having support- 
ed the cause of the Pretender. 

1722. Young Tehing, emperonr of China, banished 
the Jesuita from his dominions. 

1733. The Jesuits driven out of Paraguay in Sooth 
America. 

1745. Second rebellion in Scotland extinguished, 
and the Stuart influence ends. 



1757. Damien, a religions fenaticky attempts to as- 
sassinate the king of France. 

1763. The Jesuits expelled from France for in- 
triguing against the government. 

1766. The Jesuits driven out of Bohemia and Den- 
mark. 

1767. Their expulsion tlrnm Spain, Venice, and 
Genoa. 

1768. They, are banished from Naples, Malta, and 
Parma. 

1773. Their society suppressed by the pope. 

1775. Commencement of the American revelation. 

1776. Declaration of American Independence. 

1779. The dissenters in England relieved from 
many grievances under which they had sneered. 

1780. Great riots in London, on account of the de- 
sign of parliament to extend civil rights to the 
Roman Catholicks. 

1783. Close of the American revolution, and un- 
conditional separation of the colonies from the 
British crown. 

1789. Commencement of the revolution in France, 
and the reign of tenour, in which religion is 
overthrown, and thousands of the innocent mas- 
sacred. 

1791. Riots in Birmingham, in which the honaea of 
manydissentere were destroyed. 

1793. Louis XVI., king of France, beheaded. 

1794. Missions underteken by the Calvinista, with 
a view to convert the Sonth-Islcnden, and other 
remote parts of the esrth. 

1798. Pope Pius VI., dethroned by Bonaparte 
at Rome, and held in his custody. Bonaparte 
gets possession of a large amount of his treasores, 
and gives him to understand that he must re 
nounce his pretensions to supreme authority. 

1806. Bonaparte assembles the Jews at Paris, and 
avows his intention to restore them to their an- 
cient heritage. His plan was not carried into 
effect, by reason of his subsequent wan with the 
several nations of Europe, whom he conquered. 
He, however, abolished the Inquisition. 
'1 81 3. Statute against the Unitarians in England 
by the agency of William Smith, member oi 
parliament for Norwich. 

1814. The allied powers dethrone Bonaparte, libe- 
rate the pope, restore the Bourbons, and pro- 
claim peace and harmony to the world. 

1815. Jan. 8th, General Jackson obtains a decisive 
victory at New Orleans over the British forces 
under Generab Packenham and Gibba, and thus 
triumphantly terminates the aecond American 
War. 

1818. Commencement of the reign of civil and re* 

ligious toleration in Connecticut. 
1820. George III. of England died, in the 82d year 
. of his age, and George IV. declared his ancces- 
sor. 

The intermediate period, down to the present 
time, has been remarkable for peace and re- 
ligious toleration throughout the world. 
1828. General Jackson elected president. 
1832. General Jackson re-elected president. 

NoTi. — Several political events have been no- 
ticed in the above synopsis, which have had a very 
important bearing in bringing about a tolerant state 
of religion among all denominationa. 
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THE CANADIAN GOOSE. 
Anser Canadenaifl. Rat. 



In the genus anser the neck is not so much elon- 
gated as in the typical swans, but considerably more 
90 than in the other species of the family ; the head 
is entirely corered with feathers ; the bUl is as short 
or shorter than the head, deeper than broad at its 
base, ajid narrowed towards its extremity ; the nos- 
trils, placed about the middle of the bill, are large, 
elliptical, and longitudinal ; the wings are long, with 
the first and second quill-feathers longest ; the legs 
are of greater comparatif e length than in the duc^, 
and placed so far forwards as to be beneath the cen- 
tre of gravity ; and the hinder toe is never furnished 
with a inefnbranous fringe. The birds of which 
this group is composed are popularly known by the 
name of geese, and are usually intermediate in size 
between the t3rpical swans and the common duck. 
They are all migratory in their habits, harmless in 
their pursuits, easily capable of domestication, and 
Taluablo both for their flesh and for their feathers. 

The Canadian goose, which we have selected for 
illustration as a well-marked and interesting species 
of the group, is somewhat larger than our common 
domesticated breed. It is also slenderer in its make 
and especially in its neck, which consequently ap- 
proaches more nearly to that of the swans. The 
entire length of the bird is tibout three feet, and the 
expanse of its wings rather more than ^re. The 
back and wing-coverts are of a dull brown, with a 
whitish tip to each of the feathers ; the quill-feathers 
of the wings and tail black ; the sides pale ashy- 
brown ; and the upper part of the head and neck 
black, with a broad patch of white spreading from 
the throat on either side over the lower part of the 
cheeks. By this latter character, which is extreme- 
ly obvious, this species may at all times he readily 
distinguished. Its bill is black ; its iris dark hazel ; 
and its legs and feet grayish-black or lead-coloured. 
There is little or no distinction in plumage between 
the two sexes. 

As the habits of this handsome goose have been 
observed with more than usual care, and are essen- 
tially the same with those of the other species, some 
little detail on the present occasion may obviate the 
necessity of recurring to the subject at any future 



time. Our authorities in this instance Will be prin- 
cipally Heame and Wilson ; the one from necessity, 
and the other from choice, peculiarly attentive observ- 
ers of the manners of the feathered tribes. Placed 
in circumstances that compelled him to rely for sub- 
sistence mainly and for many years on the produce 
of the chase, the former natmally acquired an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the manners of the ani- 
mals by which he was surrounded. The latter, im- 
pelled by an enthusiastick admiration of nature, de- 
voted all the energies of an active mind to the study 
of the birds of his adopted country, not merely in 
the cabinet or the menagerie alone, but in the fields, 
the forest, and the wilderness ; and thus accumula- 
ted such a store of information on their native and 
unrestricted habits as could only have been acquired 
by the most zealous and unwearied perseverance. — 
On such observers we rely with implicit confidence. 
Unfortunately, they are not always to be found ; and 
we then prefer passing lightly over the history of a 
species to the risk of misleading the reader by the 
repetition of false Or exaggerated statements, which 
are too often the result of ignorant credulity or of an 
overheated imagination. 

Although commonly known by the name of Cana- 
da geese, these birds are by no means confined to 
that country, but extend their migrations from the 
lowest latitudes of the United States to the highest 
parallels that have yet been visited in the norSiem 
regions of America. Throughout the whole of this 
vast extent of territory they are familiariy known, as 
the harbingers of spring when passing to the north, 
and the presage of approaching winter on their re- 
turn. In the United States it is the popular belief 
that their journeys are bounded by the great chain 
of lakes, in the islands of which they are supposed 
to breed ; but even on the shores of Hudson's bay 
they are still found to be proceeding northwards, and 
they rarely nest further south than 60^. Captain 
Phipps mentions having seen wild geese at Spits- 
bergen, in more than 80^ of latitude ; and Wilson 
deems it *< highly probable that they extend their 
migrations under the very pole itself, amid the silent 
desolation of unknown countries, shut out since cfe- 
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ation fiom the prsring eye of man hj ereilaatmg and 
insuperable barrien of ice." It ia not nnlikely that 
this somewhat flighty passage anggested to a late 
high-flying projector, the possibility of reaching that 
long desired goal in a balloon, drawn by wild geese 
trained for the purpose. 

The passage of the geese to the north commences 
with the bretddng up of the ice, their first appear- 
ance in Canada and on the ahoies of Hudson's bay, 
▼aiying with the forwardness of the spring, from the 
middle of April to the latter end of May. Their 
flight ia heavy and laborious, bat moderately swift, 
in a straight hue when their number is but few, but 
more frequently in two lines meeting in a point in 
front The van is said to be always led by an old 
gander, in whose wake the others instinctively fol- 
low. But should his sagacity fail in discovering the 
land-marks by which they usually steer, as some- 
time happens in foggy weather, the whole flock ap- 
pear in we greatest distress, and fly about in an ir- 
regular manner, making a great clamour. In their 
flights they cross indiscriminately over land or wa- 
ter, differing in this respect from several other geese, 
which prefer making a circuit by water to traversing 
the land. They also pass far inland, instead of con- 
fining their course to the neighbourhood of the sea. 

So important is the arrival of the geese to the inhab- 
itants of Uiese northemregions, thatUiemonthin which 
they first make their i^ppearance is termed by the 
Indians, as we are informed by Pennant, the goose 
moon. In &ct not only the Indiana, but the En^ish 
settlers also, depend greatly upon theae birds for 
their subsistence, and many thousands of them are 
annually killed, a large proportion of which are sdted 
and barrelled for winter consumption. Many too 
that are killed on their return, after the commence- 
ment of the frost, are suflfered to freeze, and are thus 
keptas fresh provision for several montha. Others, 
either taken young or wounded, are frequently de- 
tained in captivity daring the winter. They seldom 
Inreed in so low a latitude as Churchill River ; but 
Heame states that he has occasionally, met with 
their eggs in that neighbourhood. The females 
jrarely lay more than four eggs, but the whole num- 
ber is generally hatched. They are said usually to 
select an ialand in preference to the mainland, for 
the performance of the maternal office in greater 
safety. 

As soon as the first frosts give notice of the return 
of the cold season, the geese commence their flight 
to the south, and arrive on the coast of New Jersey 
early in October. Here many of them remain du- 
ring the winter, frequenting the shallow bogs and 
marshy islands, feeding on the tender green leaves 
of a marine plant called the sea-cabbage, and on the 
roots of sedge, which they are frequently observed 
in the act of tearing up, and making occasional ex- 
cursions to the beech for gravel. They swim well, 
and dive to a great distance ; but except in very 
calm weather, rarely sleep upon tiie water, their 
roosting-place being mostly in the marshes. 

In all dieir migrations they are marked out for de- 
struction by the hand of man ; but the swiftness of 
their flight and the height to which they soar, render 
it necessary to resort to stratagem in order to decoy 
them within gunshot. Pennant givea a very interest- 
ing account of the manner in which the Indians lie 
in wait for them on their arrival, and estimates the 



monber diat a good ahot may kill on a favourable 
day as high as two hundred. Some idea may be 
formed from this of the prodigious numbers that are 
annually destroyed. In spring they are exceedingiy 
fend of society, and readily fy to the imitation of 
their call, when they fall an easy prey At their 
movdting time also, which happens about August, 
they are taken with sreat ease ; and the birds than 
procured, tosether Irim dieir young, are fireqnentlT 
domesticated. In captivity, they readily pair with 
the common gray goose, and the offspring are aaid 
to be larger than either. But on the i^proach of 
spring these domesticated birds are always observed 
to become restless and uneasy, frequently looking up 
into the air, making attempts to fly away, and hul* 
ing every flock of wild ^eae that paases over their 
heads. As this salute is usually returned by the 
flock, who fly towards the well-known sonnd, the 
tame geese are commonly made use of as decoys to 
seduce the wild ones to their destruction. 

THE OSIBICH. 
Stnithio Camelot. Lonr. 

Unequalled in atatore among birda, atrikingfy pe- 
culiar in its form, singular in its habits, and eageriy 
sought aAer as furnishing in its graceful plumes one 
of £e most elegant amonff the countless vanjtiea both 
of savage and civilized hfe, the ostrich has always 
excited a high degree of intereat in the minda of 
the most superficial observers. But far more struqg^ 
ly does this feeling prevail in that of the reflectinir 
naturalist, who does not regard thia gigantick bira 
as an isolated portion of the system of nsime, but 
perceives in it one of those remarkable links in the 
complicated chain of the creation, too often invisible 
to human acrutiny, but occasionally too obvious tt> be 
overlooked, which connect together the various class- 
es of animated beings. With the outward form and 
the most essential parts of the internal structure of 
birda, it combines m manjr of ita organs so ckae a 
resemblance to the rununating quadrupeds as to 
have received, from the earliest antiquity, an epi- 
taph indicative of that affinity which latter investiga- 
tions have only tended more satisfactorily to estab- 
lish. The name of camel-bird, by which it was 
known, not only to the Greeks and Romana, bat 
also to the nations of the East ; the broad assertion 
of Aristotle that the ostrich was partly bird and part- 
ly quadruped ; and that, of Pliny, that it might al- 
most be said to belooff to the class of beasts; are 
but so many proofs of the popular recognition of a 
well-authenficated zoological truth. 

The ostrich, in fact, is altogether destitute of the 
power of flight, its wings being reduced to so low a 
degree of development, as to be quite incapable of 
sustaining its enormous bulk in the air. Its breast- 
bone is consequently flattened and uniform on its 
outer surface, like that of a quadruped, oflfering no 
trace of the elevated central ridge so generally char- 
acteristick of birds, and so conspicuously prominent 
in those which possess the facul^ of supporting 
themselves long upon the wing. Its legs, on the 
contrary, are exceasively poweriul ; and are put in 
motion by muscles of extraordinary magnitude. This 
muscular power, together with the great length of 
its limbs, enables it to run with incredible swiftness, 
and to distance with little exertion the fleetest Ara- 
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THE OSTRICH. 



bian horses. The total want of feathers on eveiy 
part of these members, and their division into no 
more than two toes connected at the base by a mem- 
brane, a structure not unaptly compared to the elon- 
gated and divided hoof of the camel, have always 
been considered striking points of resemblance be- 
tween these aiiimals ; but there is another singulari- 
ty in their external conformation which affords a 
still more remarkable coincidence. They are both 
furnished with callous protuberances on the chest 
and on the posterior part of the abdomen, on wbich 
they support themselves when at rest ; and they 
both lie down in the same manner, by first bending 
the knees, then applying the anterior callosity, and 
lastly the posterior, to the ground. Add to this that, 
equsdly patient of thirst, and endowed with stomachs 
somewhat similar in structure, they are both formed 
for inhabiting, to a certain extent, tne same arid des- 
erts, and it will readily be granted that the affinity 
between these animals is not so fanciful as might at 
first be imagined. 

The family of birds of which the ostrich forms 
the leading type, is remarkable for the wide disper- 
sion of- its several members ; each of them vindi- 
cating as it were to itself a distinct portion of the 
earth. The ostrich, which is spread over nearly 
the whole of Africa, is scarcely known beyond the 
limits of the Arabian deserts ; while the cassowary 
occupies its place amid the luxuriant vegetation of 
the Indian Archipelago. The emeu is confined to 
the great Australian continent, and the rhea to the 
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southern extremity of the western hemisphere. And 
finally, the bustard, receding it is true in some par* 
ticulars firom the typical form, still fairly may be re- 
garded as the representative of the family in Eu- 
rope. Some species, however, belonging to the 
same group with this latter bird, extend themselves 
over a considerable portion both of Africa and Asia. 

The African ostrich is generally from six to eight 
feet in height. The lower part of the neck of Uie 
male, -and the whole of its body, are clothed with 
broad and short feathers of a deep black, intermin- 
gled with a few others which are nearly white and 
are barely visible except when the plumage is ruf- 
fled. In the female, the general colour of the feath- 
ers is of a grayish or ashy-brown slightly fnnged 
with white. In both sexes the large plumes of the 
wings and tail are beautifully white. The bill is of 
the colour of horn, becoming blackish towards the 
point. The iris is deep hazel. On the head aad 
neck the hair-down is clear white. In the young 
bird, these parts, as well as the muscles of the legs, 
are covered like the rest of the body, with ash-col- 
oured feathers, which fall ofif after the first year and 
are not again produced. 

The character of the ostrich, like that of other 
granivorous birds, is extremely mild. It never makes 
use of iu ffreat iSusCiuar power to attack, and rarely 
even in its own defence. It generally has recourse 
to flight, as its most eflectual security against dan- 
ger ; and were its intelligence equal to its velocity; 
3uB resource would seldom fail of success. Th« 
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chase of these birds is accounted one of the most 
skilful and difficult exercises both for the Arab and 
his horse, requiring at once the most unwearied 
patience, and the most reckless impetuosity. The 
former is absolutely necessary in order to keep them 
within sight, and to watch their motions, as they 
wheel round in a circle of greater or less extent, 
and the latter to seize the favourable opportunity 
of dashing down upon them in their course and dis- 
abling them, which is generally effected by means 
of a stick thrown with dexterity between their legs. 
A chase of this kind will frequently last from eight 
to ten hours. When taken, they evince no ill hu- 
mour, and aAer a time, become in some degree do- 
cile, suffering themselves to be mounted and ridden 
like horses. M. Adanson, who had several times 
witnessed this spectacle in Senegal, declares that 
even when mounted by two men, they outstripped 
in speed an excellent English horse. In running 
they always expand their wings, not, as has been 
erroneously imagined, to catch the wind in order to 
assist them in their flight, for they do it indifferently, 
whether running with or against the wind, but in cdl 
probability to counterbalance their great height by 
the extension of these lateral appendages. 

Their natural food consists entirely of vegetable 
substances, and more especially of seeds and the va- 
rioas kinds of grain, in pursuit of which they fre- 
quently commit the greatest devastations among the 
crops in cultivated countries. But so obtuse is the 
sense of taste in this bird, that it swallows with the 
utmost indifference, sometimes even with greedi- 
ness, whatever comes in its way, whether of animal 
or mineral origin, partly for the purpose, as it should 
seem, of distending its stomach, and partly also to 
assist, like the gravel in the crops of our common 
poultry, in the trituration of its food. Its fondness 
for the metals in particular was early remarked, and 
obtained for it the epithet of " the iron-eating os- 
trich.*' Popular credulity even went so far as to as- 
sign to it the power of digesting these substances, 
and many are the illusions in our older writers to this 
fancied property. As an amusing illustration of the 
prevalence of this belief, we may quote the following 
characteristick lines from "The Boke of Philip 
Sparow," written by Master John Skelton, a lau- 
relled poet of the reign of King Henry the Eighth : — 

The estxid^ that will eata 
An honhowB 00 greats 
In the eteade of meat 
Such fisnrent heat 
Hia BtomakB doth freau 

We know not if the ostriches of these dnyii are 
given to the eating of horseshoes ; but unquestiona- 
bly they have a particular fancy for keys, nails, and 
other such easily disposed of articles. It would, 
however, be perfectly ridiculous to imagine that the 
stomach of this bird is capable of digesting metals 
and converting them into food, although it is un- 
doubtedly true that after having lain in that organ 
for a length of time, they become corroded by its 
juices. M. Cuvier found, in the stomach of an indi- 
vidual that died in the Paris menagerie, nearly a 
pound weight of st<NQes, bits of iron and copper, 
and pieces of money, worn down by constant attri- 
tion against each other, as well as by the action of 
the stomach itself. The human stomach, we may 



add, is equally capable of a similar exertion, al- 
though not so frequently called upon to put it to the 
test. Many of our readers will no doubt recollect 
the case of an American sailor who died in one of 
the London hospitals, in 1809, and who had swal- 
lowed in the ten previous years no fewer than thir- 
ty-five clasp-knives. Fragments of these, to the 
number of between thirty and forty, thirteen or four- 
teen of them being evidently blades, were found in 
his stomach after death. " Some of these," says Dr. 
Marcet, in his account of the case, " were remarka- 
bly corroded and reduced in size, while others were 
comparatively in a tolerable state of preservation." 
More than one instance of a similar description has 
since been put on record. 

Although the ostriches lire together in large 
herds, the received opinion among naturalists is that 
the males attach themselves to k single female. — 
There is some difficulty in determining the number 
^f oggs l&id by the latter ; some travellers estima- 
ting it as high as eighty, while others reduce it to 
ten. Of this latter opinion was Le Vaillant, whose 
authority is decidedly entitled to the highest respect 
on every subject connected with the habits of birds, 
which he studied in a state of nature with the scruti- 
nizing eye of a philosopher, and the patient zeal of a 
scientifick observer. He relates, however, a cir- 
cumstance which once fell under his own observa- 
tion, and which tends, in some measure, to reconcile 
these discordant statements, while at the same time 
it renders it questionable whether the ostrich is not, 
occasionally at least, polygamous. Having disturbed 
a female from a nest containing Uiirty-eight egga of 
unequal size, and having thirteen others scattered 
around it, he concealed himself at a short distance, 
and observed during the day that no less than four 
females successively taking part in the maternal of- 
fice. Towards the close of the evening a male also 
took his share of the duty ; and Le Vaillant remarks, 
that he has frequently had opportunities of verifying 
the fact that the male bird sits as well as the female. 
In this case it would appear probable that several 
females had deposited their eggs in one common 
nest. The extraordinary number of eggs said to have 
been sometimes found may also perhaps be account- 
ed for by the fondness of the natives for these deli- 
cacies, which they abstract from the nest by means 
of a long stick, cautiously avoiding to introduce 
their hands, which they affirm would infallibly drive 
the bird to abandon the place. The ostrich naturally 
continues laying in order to complete her usual num- 
ber ; and in this way forty or fifty eggs may actually 
have been obtained from a single female. 

Within the torrid zone the eggs are merely laid in 
the warm sand, the female sometimes sitting upon 
them during the night ; but in general the rays of 
the sun are sufBcienUy powerful to hatch them with- 
out any assistance on her part. She does not, how- 
ever, as has been commonly stated, neglect her off- 
spring, but watches over them with as much solicit 
tude as any other bird, hovering around the spot in 
which they are deposited, and if surprised in her oc- 
cupation, making a short circuit, and constantly nm- 
ning to the object of her care. This doubling kind of 
flight is regarded by the hunters as a certain sign of . 
tho vicinity of her eggs, as at all other times the os- 
triches ptvsue, for a time at least, a direct and straight- 
forward course. In the more temperate regions, and 
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especially in the neighbourbood of the Cape, the os* 
trich sits like other birds, always choosing the most 
retired and solitary places. Her nest consists mere- 
ly of a pit of about three feet in diameter, duff in the 
sand, which is thrown up around it so as to form an 
eleTated margin. At some little distance are usu- 
ally placed, each in a separate cavity in the sand, a 
number of rejected eggs, which are said to be in- 
tended to serve as nutriment for the young brood as 
soon as hatched ; a most remarkable instance of 
foresight, if truly stated, but not yet confirmed beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

The eggs are extremely hard, very weighty, and 
twenty or thirty times as large as those of our com- 
mon hen. The colour of the shells is a dirty white, 
tinged with light yellow. These are frequently 
formed into cups ; and are used in various ways as 
ornaments by the natives of the countries in which 
they are found. The eggs themselves form, accord- 
ing to Thunberg,*an article of considerable com- 
merce at the Cape, were they are sold to the vessels 
that touch there, the thickness of their shells ren- 
dering them preferable, for a sea voyage, to those of 
any other bird. They are generally regarded as 
great luxuries ; but on this point there is some dif- 
ference of opinion, M. Sonnini affirming that, either 
from habit or from prejudice, he could not bring him- 
self to consider them so good as the eggs to which 
he had been accustomed ; while M. Cuvier rap- 
turously exclaims, that they are not merely to be re- 
garded as delicacies, but are, in fact, ^* ipsissinuB 
delicuB ;*^ an expressive but untranslatable phrase, 
which we can only render, in piebald English, the 
ne plus ultra of good eating. It is by no means im- 
probable that, in the latter instance, the rarity of the 
dish conferred upon it a higher relish than its own 
intrinsick flavour would have warranted ; as was un- 
doubtedly the case when the dissolute Roman em- 
perour, in Rome's degenerate days, ordered the 
brains of six hundred ostriches to be served up to his 
guests at a single supper. 

The flesh of these birds was among the unclean 
meats forbidden to the Jews by the Mosaical law. 
It seems, however, to have been in especial favour 
with the Romans, for we read of its being frequent- 
ly introduced at their tables. We are even told by 
Vopiscus that the pseudo-emperour Firmus, equally 
celebrated for his feats at the anvil and at the trench- 
er, devoured, in his own imperial person, an entire 
ostrich at one sitting. It is to be hoped that the 
bird was not particularly old ; for it is allowed on 
all hands, at least in the present day, that when it 
has reached a certain age it is both a tough and unsa- 
voury morsel. The young are nevertheless said to 
be eatable; and we may well imagine that the 
haunch of such a bird would furnish a tolerably sub- 
stantial dish. The Arabs, it may be added, have 
adopted the Jewish prohibition, and regard the 
ostrich as an unclean animal : but some of the bar- 
barous tribes of the interiour of AfVica, like the Stru- 
thiopbagi of old, still feed upon its flesh whenever 
they are fortunate enough to procure it. 

THE DEMOISELLE, OH NUMIDUN CRANE. 

Anthropoides Virgo. Vokll. 
The name of Anthropoides, conferred upon this ge- 
nus by its fbmider, M. Y ieillot, owes its origin to« mis- 1 




THE DEMOISELLE, OR NUMIDUN CRANE. 

taken reading of a passage in Athenaeus, which the 
French academicians of the seventeenth century im- 
properly applied to the bird before us. They regarded 
the resemblance to man implied by this epithet, as a 
convincing proof that the otus of the Greeks was a 
synonyme of the bird which they were themselves 
describing under the name of demoiselle, from a 
fancied coincidence between its graceful but some- 
what affected attitudes, and the manners of a young 
and polished female. It is difficult, however, to con- 
ceive how these learned men, with M. Perrault at 
their head, could have stumbled on so gross a mis- 
apprehension ; for the passages cited by them from 
Greek and Roman authors prove, beyond all ques- 
tion, that the scops and otus of the former, and the 
asio of the latter, were, in truth, nothing else than 
owls, and had consequently no connexion with the 
Numidian crane. 

M. Savigny, on the other hand, refers the latter 
bird to the crex of Aristotle and other classical au- 
thors ; but we must confess that we entertain consid- 
erable doubt of the accuracy of this opinion also. — 
The scattered notices of the ancient crex, appear to 
us by far too scanty and indefinite to admit of their 
positive appropriation ; and they combine, moreover, 
several traits which are quite irreconcilable with the 
identity of the two animals. With the exception of 
this distinguished naturalist, almost all the modem 
authors who have spoken of the demoiselle have 
merely copied Buffon, who, with singular inconsist- 
ency, at the same tinie that he corrects the errour of 
synonymy into which the academicians had fallen, 
adopts all their quotations founded upon this very 
mistake. The truth is, that the real history of the 
bird cannot be traced with certainty beyond the pe- 
riod of M. Perrault's memoirs, in which it was for 
the first time described under the fanciful denomi- 
nation which it has ever since retained. 

In the Linnaean classification the two remarkable 
species of which M. Vieillot formed the genus An- 
thropoides, constituted a distinct section of the genus 
ardea, characterized by their short bills and the crest 
upon their heads. Modem systems tists place them 
in the family of gniidae, in an intermediate station 
between the trumpeters and cranes. They are char- 
acterized, according to M. Vieillot, as follows. Their 
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bill is scarcely longer than the head, compressed on 
the sides, entire at the point, thick, convex, and fur- 
rowed above ; their nostrils are seated in the fur- 
rows oi the bill, and are concave, elliptical, and 
open, but partly concealed. 

The elegant species to which the French acade- 
micians have given the name of demoiselle is remark- 
able for the graceful symmetry of its form, the tasteful 
disposition of its plumage, and the agreeable contrast 
of its lighter and darker shades of colour. In an up- 
right position it measures, when fully grown, about 
three feet six inches to the top of the head ; and its 
length from the point of the bill to the tip of the tail, 
is about three feet. Of these measurements the neck 
and legs form a very considerable proportion. A patch 
of light gray occupies the whole of the upper surface 
of the head, the sides of which, together with the 
neck, including the long, slender, pointed feathers, 
•which depend from its lower part over the breast, are 
of a uniform, but not very intense, shade of black. — 
Every part of the head and neck is fully plumed. 
Behind each eye there passes off, in a backward 
direction, a tuft of pure white feathers, three or four 
inches in length. These crests, as they are im- 
properly termed, are extremely light and flexible, 
and have their barbs so loose as to float in graceful 
undulations on the slightest nootion of the bird. The 
rest of the plumage, with the exception of the outer 
halves of the quill-feathers of the wings and tail, is 
of a uniform slaty-gray. The secondary quill-feath- 
ers are considerably longer than the primary, and 
when the wings are folded, form on either side of 
the body a tuft of dependent plumes, curving down- 
wards towards their extremities. All the quill-feath- 
ers have their outer halves • of a dusky -black. The 
bill is yellowish or flesh-coloured; the iris red- 
dish-brown ; and the legs and claws approaching to 
black. 

Like most of the birds of the wading order, the 
Numidian crane is migratory in its habits ; but it 
never reaches a high northern latitude, and the en- 
virons of Constantinople are the only part of Europe 
which it is said to visit. It is affirmed, but we 
know not on what authority, to have been observed 
as far east as lake Baikal. The southern coast of 
the Black sea and the Caspian seem, however, to 
be its proper Asiatick limits. In Africa, which is 
truly its native country, it extends along the whole 
of the Mediterranean and western coasts, from 
Egypt to Guinea, but is most abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tripoli, and throughout the tract of 
country which constituted the Numidia of the an- 
cients. It arrives in Egypt in considerable numbers 
at the period of the inundation of the Nile ; and 
makes its appearance about Constantinople in the 
month of October, being then probably on its pas- 
sage from the Black sea towards the south. It is 
also stated to have been met with in the interiour of 
South Africa, in the neighbourhood of the Cape. 

Although, in common with the rest of its tribe, it 
prefers marshy situations, and feeds occasionally 
upon fishes, insects, and mollusca ; a vegetable diet 
is more congenial to its structure and habits. Its 
stomach is a true muscular gizzard, like that of the 
conunon fowl, and, as in most granivorous birds, 
contains a quantity of gravel, evidently swallowed 
for the purpose of assisting in the trituration of the 
hard substances on which it generaUfP^ubsists. It 



consequently prefers seeds and other vegetable pro* 
ductions to every other kind of food. The convolu- 
tions of its trachea are less extensive than those of 
the conunon crane, and its note is therefore weaker 
and less sonorous, although somewhat sharper. 

The gracefulness of its figure, and the elegance of 
its deportment, have always rendered this bird an ob- 
ject of peculiar attraction ; no living specimens have! 
been brought to this country, and they have beea 
very rare in England and France. Towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, the menagerie at 
Versailles contained six individuals which bred 
there ; and one of the young produced in thai estab- 
lishment, lived for four and twenty years. This fact 
is suflicient to prove that it would not be difficult to 
acclimate them in the latitude of Paris. They are 
extremely gentle and good tempered, and speedily 
become familiarized with captivity, and contented 
with their condition. It has, been reinarked that 
they seem to take pleasure in being noticed and 
admired, and exhibit themselves on such occasions 
with a kind of ostentation, making use of gestures 
which have been construed into bows and courtesies, 
and jumping about in a kind of artificial dance. To 
this somewhat overstrained comparison, Buflbn adds, 
that they are so fond of display, as to prefer the 
pleasure of exhibiting themselves even to that of 
eating, and to follow those who are on the point of 
quitting them, for the purpose, as it were, of solicitp 
ing another glance of admiration. For our own 
parts we must confess that we have never observed, 
in any of the specimens that we have seen, thoss 
symptoms of affectation which may perhaps be obvi- 
ous to a more lively fancy. Their manners appear 
to us to difler but Uttle in this respect from those of 
others of their tribe, the only material ^stinction 
consisting in the gracefulness with which they exe- 
cute motions, that in others are not unfrequently 
awkward and even ludicrous. 




THE KANGAROO. 
MacropfTs major. Shaw. 

The very peculiar structure from which the Mar- 
supial animals derive their name, has been regarded 
by almost every naturalist who has written on the 
subject, as so essential a deviation from the common 
type, that, setting aside all considerations of form or 
habits, and regardless even of those technical char- 
acters on which so much reliance is usually placed* 
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diey bwra^ for the most pwt, agreed in-tmiling vokdet 
the same family designadoix e^ery animal in which 
it occurred. This peculiari^ consists in a folding 
or doubling of the skin and its appendages beneath 
the lower part of the beiUy in the females, in such a 
manner as to form an open pouch or bag, in which 
the young are contained from a veiy early period, in 
which tlM process of suckling takee place, and in 
which, eren for some time after, they ha?e acquired 
sufficient size and strength to leave it, the little ones 
continue to take refuge. 

But the presence of this one anomalous charac- 
teristick is accompanied by so many striking dbcre- 
pances in other parts, that, lunited as this tribe is 
in number, most of the principal forms of mammalia 



find analogous representations among its groups. — 
Thus the opossums exhibit characters in some 
measure intermediate between the quadrumana and 
the camivora, to which latter the dasyuri, anoUier 
marsupial group, closely resembling the cixits in 
form and habits, approach very nearly ; while the 
herbivorous races of the tribe might occupy a station 
between the rodent and ruminant orders, with each 
of which they exhibit various degrees of relation- 
ship. This want of uniformity in &e essential parts 
of their organization necessarily gives rise to much 
difficulty in determining their position in the system. 
The mode of classification now most generally fol- 
lowed, is, perhaps, under all the circumstances, the 
best that could at the present be adopted ; although 
it must be owned that the purely herbivorous species 
arrange themselves with a very ill grace under a sub* 
division of the order camivora. Placed, however, 
as they are at the end of that order, and immediate- 
ly before the rodentia, the regular gradations from 
^e type of the former to that of the latter, which 
occur in iheir different groups, become most distinct- 
ly mamfest. 

With the exception of the oppossams, which are 
natives of America, the tribe is peculiar to New 
Holland sad its appendages, and to some of the 
ialands which form the great chain of connexion 
between that insular continent and Southeastern 
Asia. The former is, however, their headquarters, and 
the species which are found beyond its limits are few 
in number c<Nnpared with those which people its tepi* 
tory, and, what is more remarkable, people it to the 
ezcluaion of nearly all the other mammalia ; the dog 
nlone, the universsl concomitant of man, axid one or 
two species of rats, disputing with them their tide 
to its exclusive possession ; for those paradcndcal 
creatures, the omithorhynchus and echidna, if really 
mammiferous, sqpproximate closely in structure to the 
marsupial tribe. 

The largest of these animals are the kangaroos, 
whose generick characters we shall now proceed to 
describe. The most remarkable peculiarity in the 
external form of these animals consists in the ex- 
treme disproportion of their limbs, the anterior legs 
being short and weak, while the posterior are ex- 
tremely long and muscular. The tail too is exces- 
sively thick at its base, of considerable length, and 
gradually tapering ; and this singular conformation 
enables it to act in some measure as a supplmnental 
leg* when the animal assumes an erect or nearly 
erect posture, in which position he is supported, as 
it were, on a tripod by the joint action of these tluree 
powerfiol organs. By means of this combination they 



will, when fiying from danger, take m suecession of 
le^s of from twenty to thirty feet in length and six or 
eight in height; hnk even in their more quiet and 
gradual mode of progression they also make use of 
meir tail in conjunction with their four extremities. 

These singular animals were among the first fruits 
which accrued to natural history from ue discovery of 
New South Wales, a country which has since proved 
so fertile in new and remarkable forms, both in die ani- 
mal and vegetable creations. Their natural habits in 
a wild state, are still, however, very imperfecily 
known. They appear to live in small herds, per- 
haps single families, which are said to submit to the 
guidance of the older males, and to inhabit in prefer- 
ence the neighbourhood of woods and thickets. 
They are, as might be infenred from the small size 
of their mouths and the peculiar character of their 
teeth, purely herbivorous, feeding chiefly upon grass 
and roots. Th^ flesh is eaten by the colonists, by 
whom it is said to be nutritious and savoury, an as- 
sertion which is confirmed by those who have par- 
taken of it in England. In order to procure this uiey 
are frequently hunted in their native country ; but 
the dogs who are employed in this service some- 
times meet with dangerous wounds, not only from 
the blows of their powerful tail, which is their usual 
weapon of defence, but also from the claws of their 
hind feet, with which they have been known to 
lacerate the bodies of their assailants in a shocking 
manner. But, unless when thus driven to make use 
of such powers of self-defence as they possess, they 
are perfectly harmless and even timid ; and, when 
domesticated, are not in the least mischievous. — 
When confined in a small enclosure, they uniformly 
make their path round its circuit, seldom crossing it 
or passing m any other direction except for the pur- 
pose of procuring their food. Their whole appear- 
ance, and especudly their mode of progression, is 
singidarly furious and to a certain extent even 
ludicrous. 

Modem naturalists have attempted to distinguish 
several species among the kangaroos; but as the 
characters on which these are founded consist 
merely in difference of size and digfat modifications 
of colour, a much more complete acquaintance with 
•them than we yet possess is requisite before they 
can safely be adopted. Our specimens are of a 
brownish-gray above, somewhat lighter beneath, 
with the extremity of die muzzle, the back of the^ 
ear, the feet, and the upper surface of the tail, nearly 
black, and the front of the throat grayish-white. They 
will feed like the domesticated rmninants, upon green 
herbage and hay ; and may be made extremely tame 
and good tempered. 



As the vine which has long twined its graceful 
foliage about the oak, and had been lifted by it into 
sunshine, will^when the hardy plant is rifted by the 
thunderbolt, cling round it with its caressing ten- 
drils, and bind up its shattered boughs ; so it is beau- 
tifully ordered by Providelice, that woman, who is the 
mero dependant and ornament of man in his happier 
hours, should be- his stay and solace, when smitten 
with sudden calamity ; winding herself into the rug- 
ged recess of his nature, tenderly suf^rting the 
drooping head, and binding up the broken heart. — 
Irving. 
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OLD TICONDEROGA. 

A PICTUBS OF THE PAST. 



In returning ence to New England, from a visit to 
Niagara, I found myself, one summer^s day, before 
noon, at Orwell, about forty miles from the southern 
extremity of lake Cbamplain, which has here the 
aspect of a river or a creek. We were on the Ver- 
mont shore, with a ferry of less than a mile wide, 
between us and the town of Ti, in Now York. 

On the bank of the lake, within ten yards of the 
water, stood a pretty white tavern, with a piazza 
along its front A wharf and one or two stores were 
close at hand, and appeared to have a good run of 
trade, foreign as well as domestick ; the latter with 
Vermont farmers, the former with vessels plying be- 
tween Whitehall and the British dominions. Alto* 
gether, this was a pleasant and lively spot. I de- 
Sghted in it, among other reasons, on account of the 
continual succession of travellers, who spent an idle 
quarter of an hour in waiting for the ferry-boat ; af- 
fcrding me just time enough to make their acquaint- 
ance, penetrate their mysteries, and be rid of them 
without the risk of tediousness on either part. 

The greatest attraction in this vicinity, is the 
famous old fortress of Ticonderoga ; the remains of 
which are visible from the piazza of the tavern, on 
a swell of land that shuts in the prospect of the lake. 
Those celebrated heights, mount Defiance and mount 
Independence, familiar to all Americans in history, 
stand too prominent not to be recognised, though 
neither of them precisely correspond to the images 
excited by their names. In truth, the whole scene, 
except the interiour of theTortress, disappointed me. 
Mount Defiance, which one pictures as a steep, 
lofty, and rugged hill, of the most formidable aspect, 
frowning down with the grim visage of a precipice 
on old Ticonderoga, is merely a k>ng and woode4 
ridge ; and bore, at some former period, the gentle 
name of Sugar Hill. The brow is certainly d&colt 



to climb, and high enough to look into every comer 
of the fortress. St. Clair's most probable reason, 
however, for neglecting to occupy it, was the de£- 
ciency of troops to man the works already construct* 
ed, rather than the supposed inaccessibility of mount 
Defiance. It is singular that the French never for- 
tified this height, standing as it does in the qnartei 
whence they must have looked for the advance of a 
British army. 

In my first view of the ruins, I was favoured with 
the scientifick guidance of a young lieutenant t»f en- 
gineers, recently from West Point, where he had 
gained credit for great military genius. I saw 
nothing but confusion in what chiefly interested 
him ; straight lines and zigzags, defence within de- 
fence, wall opposed to wall, and ditch intersecting 
ditch ; oblong squares of masonry below the surface 
of the earth, and huge mounds, or turf-covered hiiJs 
of stone, above it. On one of these artificial hillocks, 
a pine tree has rooted itself, and grown tall and 
strong, since the banner-staff was levelled. But 
where my unmilitary glance could trace no regular- 
ity, the young lieutenant was perfectly at home. — 
He fathomed the meaning of every ditch, and form- 
ed an entire plan of the fortress from its half obUter- 
ated lines. His description of Ticonderoga would 
be as accurate as a geometrical theorem, and as bar 
ren of the poetry that has clustered round its*deeay. 
I viewed Ticonderoga as a place of ancient strengUi, 
in ruins for half a century ; where the flags of three 
nations had successively waved, and none waved 
now ; where armies had struggled, so long ago that 
the bones of the slain are mouldeied^ where peace 
had found a heritate in the forsaken haunts of war. 
Now the yoimg West-Pointer, with his lectnree on 
ravelins, counterscarps, angles, and covered way*» 
made it an affair of brick and mortar and Iwwm 
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stone, arraaged on certain regular principles, hav- 
ing a good deal to do with mathematicks but nothing 
at all with poetry. 

I should have been glad of a hoary veteran to 
totter by my side, and tell me, perhaps, of the French 
garrisons and their Indian allies, of Abercrombie, 
Lord Howe and Amherst ; of Ethan AHen's triumph 
and St. Clair'-B surrender. The old soldier and the 
old fortress would be emblems of each other. His 
reminiscences, though vivid as the image of Ticon- 
. deroga in the lake, would harmonize with the gray 
influence of the scene. A survivor of the long-dis- 
banded garrisons, ^ough but a private soldier, 
might have mustered his dead chiefs and comrades, 
some from Westminster Abbey, and the English 
church-yards and battle-fields in Europe, odiers 
from their graves here in America ; others, not few, 
who lie sleeping round the fortress ; he might have 
mustered them all, and bid them march through the 
ruined gateway, turning their old historick faces on 
me as uey passed. Next to such a companion, the 
best is one^s own fancy. 

At another visit I was alone, and, after rambling all 
over the ramparts, sat down to rest myself in one of the 
roofless barracks. These are old French structures, 
and appear to have occupied three sides of a large 
area, now overgrown with grass, nettles, and thistles. 
The one in which I at, was long and narrow, as 
all the rest had been, with peaked gables. The ex- 
teriour walls were nearly entire, constructed of gray, 
flat, unpicked stones, the aged strength of wnich 
promised long to resist the elements if no other vio- 
lence should precipitate their fall. The roof, floors, 
partitions, and the rest of the woodwork, had prob- 
ably been burnt, except some bars of stanch old 
oak, "which were blackened with fire, but still re- 
mained imbedded into the window-sills and over the 
doors. There were a few particles of plastering 
near ^he chimneyj scratched with rude figures, per- 
haps by a soldier's hand. A most luxuriant crop of 
weed^s had sprung up within the edifice and hid the 
scattered fragments of the wad. Grass and weeds 
grew in the windows, and in all the crevices of the 
stone, climbing, step by step, till a turf of yellow 
flowers was waving on the highest peak of the ga- 
ble. . Some spicy herb diflfused a pleasant odour 
through the ruin. A verdant heap of vegetation had 
covered the hearth of the second floor,, clustering on 
the veiy spot where the huge logs had mouldered to 
glowing coals, and flourished beneath the broad flue, 
which had so often pufled the smoke over a circle 
of French or English soldiers. I felt that there was 
no other token of decay so impressive as that bed of 
weeds in the place of the back-log. 

Here I. sat, with those roofless walls about me, the 
clear sky over my head, andihe afternoon sunshine 
falling gently bright through the window-frames and 
doorway. I heard the tinkling of a cow-bell, the 
twittering of birds, and the pleasant hum of insects. 
Once a gay butterfly with four gold-speckled wings, 
came and fluttered about my head, then flew up and 
lighted on the highest tuft of yellow flowers, and at 
last took wing across the lake. Next a bee buzzed 
through the sunshine, and found much sweetness 
amongthe weeds. Afterwatchinghimtillhe wentofl^lo 
his distant hive, I closed my eyes on Ticonderoga in 
ruins, and oast a dreamlike glance over pictures of the 
past, and scenes of which this spot had been the theatre . { 



At first, my fancy saw only the stem hills, lonely 
lakes, and venerable woods. N6t a tree, sinoe their 
seeds were first scattered over the infant soil, had 
felt the axe, but had grown up and flourished through 
its long generation, bid fallen beneath the weight of 
years, been buried in green moss, and nourished the 
roots of others as gigantick. Hark ! A light paddle 
dips into the lake, a birch canoe glides round the 
point, and an Indian chief has passed, painted and 
feather^rested, armed with a bow of hickory, a 
stone tomahawk, and flint-headed arrows. But the 
ripple had hardly vanished from the water, when a 
white flag caught the breeze, over a castle in the 
wilderness with frowning ramparts and a hundred 
cannon. There stood a French chevalier, com- 
mandant of the fortress, paying court to a copper- 
coloured lady, the princess of the land, and winning 
her vrild love by the arts which had been successful 
with Parisian dames. A war-party of French and 
Indians were issuing from the gate to lay waste 
some village of New England. Near the fortress 
there was a group of dancers. The merry soldiers 
footing it with the swart savage maids ; deeper iu 
the wood, some red men were growing frantick 
around a cog of the fire-water ; and elsewhere a 
Jesuit preached the faith of high cathedrals beneath 
a canopy of forest boughs, and distributed crucifixes 
to be worn beside English scalps. 

I tried to make a series of pictures from the old 
French war, when fleets were on the lake and 
armies in the woods, and especially of Abercrom- 
bie's disasterous repulse, where thousands of lives 
were utterly thrown away ; but being at a loss how 
to order the battle, I chose an evening scene in the 
barracks after the fortress had surrendered to Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst. What an immense fire blazes on 
that hearth, gleaming on swords, bayonets, and mus- 
ket-barrels, and blending with the hue of the scarlet 
coats till the whole barrack-room is quivering with 
ruddy light ! One soldier has thrown himself down 
to rest, after a deer-hunt, or perhaps a long run 
through the woods, with Indians on his trail. Two 
stand up to wrestle, and are on the point of comuig 
to blows. A fifer plays shrill accompaniment to a 
drummer's song ; a strain of light love and bloody 
war, with a chorus thundered forth by twenty 
voices. Meantime, a veteran in the comer is pro- 
sing about Dettingen and Fcmtenoye, and relates 
camp-traditions of Marlborough's battles ; till his 
pipe, having been rigorously charged with gunpow- 
der, makes a terrible explosion under his nose. And 
now they all vanish in a pufi* of smoke from the 
chimney. 

I merely glanced at the ensuing twenty years, 
which had glided peacefully over the frontier for- 
tress, till Ethan Allen's ^out was heard, summoning 
it to surrender " In the name of the great Jehovah 
and of the continental Congress." Strange allies f 
thought the British captain. NText came the hurried 
muster of the soldiers of liberty, when the cannon 
of Burgoyne, putting down upon their stronghold 
from the brow of mount Defiance, announced a new 
conquerer of Ticonderoga. No virgin fortress, this ! 
Forth rushed the motly throng from the barracks, 
one man wearing the blue and buff of the Union, 
another the red coat of Britain, a third, a dragoon's 
jacket, and a fuorth, a cotton frock ; here was a pair 
of leather breeches, and striped trousers there ; a 
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grenadier's cap on one headland a broad-brimmed bat, 
with a tall feather, on the next ; this fellow shoul- 
dering a king's arm that might throw a bullet to 
&own Point, and his coimade a long fowling- 
piece, admirable to shoot ducks on the lake. In the 
midst of the bustle, when the fortress was all alire 
with this last warlike scene, the ringing of a bell on 
the lake made me suddenly unclose my eyes, and 
behold only the gray and weed-grown ruins. They 
were as peaceful in the sun as a warrior's graye. 

Hastening to the rampart, I perceived that the sig- 
nal hfid been given by the steam-boat Franklin, which 
landed a passenger from Whitehall at the tavern, 
and resumed its progress northward, to reach Cana- 
da the next morning. A sloop was pursuing the 
same track ; a little skiff had just crossed the ferry ; 
while a scow, laden with lumber, spread its huge 
square sail and went up the lake. The whole country 
was a cultivated farm. Within musket-shot of the 
ramparts lay the neat viUa of Mr. Pell, who, since 
the revolution has become proprietor of a spot for 
which France, England, and America have so often 
struggled. How forcibly the lapse of time and 
change of circumstances came home to my apprehen- 
sion ! Tall trees had grown upon its ramparts, since 
the last garrison marched out, to return no more, or 
only at some dreamer's summons, gliding from the 
twilight past to vanish among realities. 

Am. Mon. Magazmo. 



THE FIVE SENSES. 



THE SENSE OF SIOHT. No. VIL— EXPRESSION OF 
THE EYE. 



"He that fonned the eye^ shall HE not see T 

The emotions of the soul are usually expressed 
by some corresponding motion of the body ; and as 
the face is peculiarly fitted, by its structure and posi- 
tion, for the manifestation of such mental changes, 
it forms, in the honest man, a pretty accurate index 
of his feelings. But this capacity of expression 
resides chiefly in the eye ; which, by its brilliancy, 
and the extreme delicacy and rapidity of its motions 
as well as those of its lids and brows, is surprisingly 
endowed with the capacity of expressing most of the 
emotions and passions of the soul in the most im- 
pressive manner. 

The eye is unquestionably the most essential fea- 
ture of die human physiognomy. It lends the most 
indispensable charms to beauty, whDe at the same 
time it may redeem the most hideous face. It is 
emphatically the '' window of the soul." Into it we 
gaze for every token of love ; there we read the an- 
swer to eveiy sympathetick appeal, and then a close 
discernment may detaiV almost every movement of 
the internal machinery. It betrays the softness of 
piety, the mildness of benevolence, tne cowering of 
guilt, the treachery of an evil heart, and the slum- 
bering fire of the deepest passion. It develops the 
wildness of insanitv, the phrensy of despair, and the 
gentle patience of hope. Again it displays the gay- 
ety and joy of the heart, and the lightness and free- 
dom of the mind. 

Poets, in all ages of the world, have celebrated 




Head of AntonimM^ from the Antique. 




Head of Nero, from the Antique. 
in verse, this eloquence of the eye, and have made 
us familiar with its more striking aspects ; but none 
have been more successful in their delineations than 
those of England. Spenser, in describing the sus- 
picion of one of those guilty minds which "fear each 
bush an officer," has these graphick lines : — 

** Under hie eyehrowe, (ooking etiil aakanoe^ 

His rolling eyes did never rest in place, 

But walkt each where for fear of hid mischanoe." 

And again, in his celebrated picture of Despair: — 



-"his hollow eyne (eyes) 



Look deadly dull, and started as astound;*'. 

Shakspeare's description of the "poet's eye in a 
fine phrensy rolling," will occur to every one ; as 
also the address of Hamlet to the ghost, 

^^lliere is no speculation in diose eyea,** 

a line full of the most startling sublimity. But per- 
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haps he has shown an eqaal power of imagination, 
with a broader degree of obeervatimi, in 1^ lines 
upon sudden death :<-^ 

** Bat see^ hiB face m black, and ftill of blood} 
Hb eyabaUa fiirther out than when he Uved. 
Staring full ghaatl/j like a strangled man." 

Milton's Paradise Lost abounds with the happiest 
allusions to this noble faculty. Thus, in a review 
of the infernal legions, we liave the following por- 
trait of their great Satanick loader :— 



'hislaoe 



Deep ican of thunder had intreoich'd, and care 
Sat on his faded dieek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride^ 
Waiting rerenge; cruel his eye^ but^ast 
|Kgns of remoise and paanon, to behoki 
TUb fellows of his crime, rather 

gi*ar other onee beheld in bhas) condemnsd 
or erer now to have their lot in pain.*' 

Of Moloch, ^ the strongest and fiercest spirit that 
fought in heayen,** it is said on the termination of a 
speech — 



•" him look denounced 



Desp e r a te rerenge, and batUe dangerous." 

And agaih, on the issue of their deep, nmlicion^ 
councils, when il was determined — 



-« toconlbund the race 



Of mankind in one root, and earth with hell 
To mingle and involve^— 



we read-^ 



'**nie bold design 



PleassdiiiAy those infernal states, and joy 
SpaiUedmdl their eyes." 

We turn, however, with pleasure, from these 
** migbtjr combatants," to Adam, the object of their 
forceful subtlety, of whom it is said — 

** His frir large fltmt, and eye snUime^ dedarsd 
JUMoluteruie;" 

a passage which finely illustrates our purpose, and 
designates the eye as the very soul of expression — 
the avenne through which the immortsl spirit glows, 
la the further development of our design, we 
may mention that Bums was a minute obserrer of 
the pasttons of the eye and has left ns some ex- 
quisite pictures of its tale-teDing^ propennties. In 
his address to " Ruin," he says — 

"With sten^ resolyed. despairing eys 
I see eadi amied dart^' 

There is an energetick truth in these lines, which 
nothing can surpass. We turn, however, to our fa- 
vourite passage in the Cotter's Saturday Night, where 
the sweet witcheries of love are thus betrayed : — 

*< Tlw wily mother sees the eottseious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny's ee (eye), and flush her cheek." 

One cart hardly help sympathizing with the "pnir 
lassie's" confusion. 

These quotations show how large a share the eye 
has in the production of beauty, ai^ that wiiich is its 
most fundamental ]»operty, expression. We shall, 
therefore, conclude this part of our subject, by an 
extract fiom a poet who was too much the yittim of 
those soid-subduinff glances, of which he was so 
chaining a biographer. Byron, in his dedication of 
Childe Harold to lanthe, has the following exquisite- 
ly descriptive lines : — 

Vol. III.— 53 



"Oh I let that eye, wlvicb, w!!d its Ehe gtiellc^B, 

Now btijGiiitly bold or beauttjfulJy shy, 

Wins ELS It waiidt^rs, dassiks where it dwells, 

Ghmcc o'er this pngt^i nor to iny veri*p deny 

That smile, for whicii my breast might vainly ligi^ 

Could I to thca be ever more than fht^Jid : 

Thia much, dear maid accord j nor guestjon why 

To one so young my strain I would cotntnend, 

But bid me wjih my wreath one matchlesH lily beiuj/' 

Eirpressioa, when limited to the eye, depends for 
its production upon ihe action of four muscles, which 
we shall preaently describe ; the raolioiis of the eye- 
ball ; the brilliancy of the cornea ; and the luminous 
appearance which the retina ass times, whenever it 
sufler8 pressure from a sudden and superabundant 
inilu^ of blood to its vessels^ On such occasions, 
that delicate organ actually gives out hgbt| and a ten- 
der lambent flame seems for a moment to be suffus- 
ed upon its ourface* The same thing occurs in a 
more concentrated and brilliant form, when the retina 




PortioD of the face ; the akin and fnt fiemovcMJ to ihow th« mtudw 
described in th« text. 




The tune with th« orbicvitnris liJtpd up and ttmisd 
ihe levator in its natutil ntaadon* 



■how 
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is suddenly squeezed by a Mow on the (Wmt of the 
eye ; or it may be produced at pleasure, by slightly 
pressing the eyeball from within outwaids, when 
the luminous appearance wiU be seen in the iform of 
a fiery semicircle. This, as we shall see, has much 
to do in the expression of strong emotions. The 
muscles of which we have spokeif, are the oeeijnto 
frarUaUSf the corrugator fupercUii, the orbieutaris 
palpebrarum^ and the levator palpebra superioris. 

The situation of these muscles will be best under- 
stood from the cut. The use of the occipital mus- 
cle, A, is to elerate the brows ; that of the orbicidar, 
C, to close the eyelids ; and that of ihe levator, to 
raise the upper lid, and open the eye. By a com- 
hinstton of these muscles in their action, it is obvi- 
ous that an almost infinite variety of motions would 
be produced ; and it is, consequently, to this simple 
organization, our inethaustible power in the indica- 
tion of passion is to be attributed. 

In describing the lineaments of expression, much 
time and ingenuity has been wasted byihose writers 
who have made it iheir study to portray them, in 
vain attempts to classify them, and to reduce to 
simple rules those efiects, which, in every degree, 
are so compounded, and so intimately related to 
each other, that the laws laid down for their sepa- 
ration, become only so many names for long lists of 
nullifying exceptions. It will be our care, &erefore, 
to take untrammelled nature just as we find her, and 
without confusing the subject by a useless endeavour 
to drill the differences of expression into regimental 
order, to content ourselves by the adoption of a plan, 
which shall show the principal passions in opposi- 
tion to each other, and by the effect of contrast, 
make their characteristick differences the more pal- 
pable. 

1. TRANQUILLITT AND ASTONISHMENT. 

In the expression of tranquiUUy^ the eye and other 
features are in a state of repose ; it is not, however, 
such a state of rest as betokens a want of feeling, 
or which characterizes a face of merely unintelligent 
prettiness; on the contrary, a suscq>tibility ot ex* 
pression lurks in the quiet eye, a slumbering energy 
rests upon the quiet brow, which proclaim ue pres- 
ence of a mind, tranquil, but not asleep, waiting, 
like the unruffled ocean, the loud lashes of rude 
winds, to call its latent energies into active exist- 
ence. There is something very grand in the living 
and intelligent serenity which seems to swim in the 
eye of a great man in the calm hours of life. 

The antagonist expression is witnessed when the 
placid eye, roused by some exciting spectacle, with- 
draws its lids, fixes the ball, enlarges the pupil, ele- 
vates the brow, and, all astonished, seems . atfairst to 
drink in all that can be known of the " great uncom- 
mon wonder" then before it. 

Terrour is that kind of feeling in which fear treads 
on the heels of astonishment ; we only difference in 
die expression as it regards the eye, is in a timorous 
relaxation of the fixed ball, which starts convulsively 
askance ; and in an occasional glare of light from 
the excited retina. Its general effects are very well 
described in the following lines : — 

" He answered nanght at all : but adding new 
Fear to his first amaxement, staring wide 
Vf itk stonv eye^ and hesrtliBas hoUbw 1ui% 
JtftoDiahed stool*' 



2. ESTBSX AND CONTXMPT. 

When the eye looks graciously upon a valued 
object, the only difference between it and tranquillity, 
is, that the lids fsll, and, assisted by a suffused tesr, 
give an expression of subdued lustre, which is highly 
captivating. Its counterpart consists in those bl^^ht- 
ing looks which tell the scorn of a proud man's 
heart. On such occasions^ the lower lid is drawn 
up, and covers the under edge* of the iris, the brow 
is arched and elevated, a sarcastick smile plays in 
little wrinkles round the angles of the lids, and the 
head being tossed backwards, the pupfl is directed 
downwards, and looks as it were, from on high upon 
the object of contempt 

3. DBSmB AND AVKRSION. 

When the aoul is disturbed by strong emotions of 
desire, the eye, as the faithful herald of its feelings, 
imme£ately assumes a look of singular intensity. 
An affectation of humility usually precedes its exhi- 
bition, and the moment for witnessing it in full ac* 
tion is, when, raising them from the downcast look 
of complimentary reverence, they are suddenly fixed 
on the subject of its wishes. The brows are knit, 
but drawn forcibly upwards, the lids nearly cover 
the ball, and the iris, shadowed by their closure, re- 
laxes, and enlarges the {nipil, and the whole organ 
has a strained appesiance, with a great deal in the 
expression produced, which might denote the most 
anxious curiosity. Aversion, in opposition to this, 
gives to the eye a dull relaxed expression, the brows 
seem heavy, and a sluggish frown slightly hnits them 
together, ihe chamber of the eye seems to gather 
darkness, and the ball directed downwards, moves 
hesitstingly from one object to another withoui ap- 
pearing to see any thing. 

4. LOVB AND HATRED. 

The expressions which designate these pa8si<ms 
sre the same as the preceding, differing onhy in ex- 
cess. Every lineament is more strongly marked. 
The most perfect examples are to be found in the 
works of the Italian painters. Pure ethereal love 
languishes in the eyes of their Madonnas ; and ha* 
tred, intense in proportion to its injustice, bewilders 
the vision of their " Scribes and Pharisees." 

5. VBNBRATION AND DESPAIR. 

These, being strong affections, are powerfully told 
by the eye. Prayer has been said to be — 

of an eye 



"thel 

Wben none but < 

And it is in the exercise of that ennobling commu- 
nion we have watched the eyes of the aged and the 
dying, and beheld vei»eration in ita best and most 
striking form — ^the service of the Eternal. The 
eye, under the impulse of the venerating mind, opens 
broad and beautiful, and with all the stillness of ad- 
vancing morning, turns itself slowly towards heaven, 
whose desceodSng light dashes it with a beam of 
glory ; — and thus gazing upon thin air, but ^* aft see- 
ing Him who is invisible" — ^worships. Despair, 
next to madness, is more strongly expressed by the 
eye than any other emotion. The burning brows 
are drawn convulsively together, the retina seems all 
on fire, the cornea bloodshot, the surface of the ball 
dry, and the lids swollen, inflamed* and half dosed ; 
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degradation reigns ; and as the fitfnl agony returns, { 
the soul avoids the hated light, and seeks darkness 
to hide its misery. 

6. lAVOHTER AND PAIN. 

Jjsughter has been thus described by Sir Charles 
Bell, in his masterly Essays^ on the Anatomy of Ex- 
pressionj a work which we recommend to universal 
perusal* " Strongly marked wrinkles play about the 
eye, and by elevating the cheek, cause it to accu-' 
mulate upon the eye. In this action, the orbicular 
muscle assists, while at the same time it presses back 
the eyeball, so that the eye is neady closed, and 
peers through the tears which in hearty laughter 
flow, in consequence of the pressure of the lachry- 
mal gland. The eyebrows are drawn down, but' 
more generally their outer half is very much curved ; 
while, in consequence of the elevation by' which the 
effect is produced, their inner extremities are pointed 
downwards ; and this is a turn of the eyebrow which 
never fails'to give great drollery fiX^ archness to the 
expression.** Pain, in its mildest degree, is indicated 
by a drawing down of the brows, while tears of sor- 
row' " gush from either eye," and the regular action 
of the muscles is disturbed by convulsive twitches 
which accompany the recurring pangs. These ex- 
pressions chamge as the pain increases, and in mo- 
ments of great anguish, tne brows are violently ele- 
vated, the eyeballs stare, with a wild delirious look, 
and strong sparkles of light are occasionally emitted 
from the retina. 

7. CONFIDENCE AND JEALOUSY. 

Confidence is near akin to placidity in its expres- 
sion. Vision, however, seems to be more strongly 
performed, than when the eye merely reposes. An 
air of animation glistetis on the eyeball, and very 
aptly portrays the open guileless trust of its posses- 
sor. Turn we now, to " green-eyed" jealousy^ that 
monster which " makes the meat it feeda on ;" and 
here the agitated mind looks fiercely through the 
tremulous eye — all is perturbation. The eyelid is 
fully lifted, and the eyebrows strongly knit, so that 
the eyelid almost disappears, and ihe eyeball glares 
firom under the bushy brow. 

8. HOPE AND FEAR. 

In the expression of hope, some vital impulse 
seems to leap cheerfully in the buoyant eye ; the 
lids, the brows, and all the parts connected, have an 
open aspect, and change from grave to gay, from gay 
to grave, with a more than usual alertness, as the 
darling hope grows bright or dim by turns. Fear 
casts a sudden clog upon this elasticity ; a shrinking 
of the parts takes place. The firm open brow sud- 
denly contracts, the smooth expanded forehead be- 
comes wrinkled, the lids collapse, and the eyeballs 
seem drawn into their orbits ; but, up<m a fresh ac- 
cession of alarm, start suddenly forward, and are 
fixed, with a distracted stare, upon the affiighting 
cause. 

9.* SATISFACTION AND ANGER. 

When a man is at ease in his possessions, he 
looks from his lap of luxury with a dosing air, his 
eyes are half asleep, and a leaden duDness droops 
npon their falling lids. But, when a good man, m 



the integrity of his heart, reflects on the widow re- 
lieved, the exiled patriot unemployed or the orphan 
boy apprenticed, a very diflferent look beams in his 
oyo, but still a look of satisfaction ; a scanty tear 
washes away the stain of selfishness, the sight 
seems to look inwards, and a gentle smile gives life 
and beauty to the whole expression. Anger, a con- 
demnable and atrocious passion, mars the whole 
countenance : its distinctive marks may be found in 
the head of the hyena ; the brows are knit, the eye- 
balls protruded, with a timorous obliquity in their 
direction, and the whole aspect ugly and revolting. 

10. INTELLIOXNCS AND MADNESS. 

The expression of intelligence may be defined as 
a promise of good things ; the brow is slightly drawn 
down, bespea^ng thoughtfulness ; the b^l is bright, 
and the white clear, betokening order and temper- 
ance ; its motions are steady, proclaiming judgment 
and self-possession ; and, finally, a tendency to 
smile, declares urbanity and gentle . breeding. Sir 
Charles Bell, in speaking of this expression, says : 
'' How fascinating, when compared with the insipid 
prettiness, and regular features of an inanimate 
beauty, is that susceptibility which lightens up the 
countenance, and plays upon the features of a woman 
of sensibility, even while she is unmoved by any 
particular affection.*' 

Madness is various in its e3q;>ression. In some, 
the vacant eye of the idiot, leering through a drowsy 
smile, teUs the sad tale ; in others, an eye, red witn 
weeping, and dull with imaginary cares, exhibits 
moonstruck melancholy; and, more ifod than all 
others, 

** Witk bmnmg eyes, which bloody Btrcikm haye ttained, 
Staring fiill wide^ and throwing qiarfca offing" 

declare the raving mad. 

11. ECSTASY AND DEATH. 

Violence of degree, in any of the pleasurable pas- 
Mons, may be denominated ecstasy. Thus, there 
may be an ecstasy of joy, pf laughter, or delight ; 
but in every case the effect would be the same in 
the eye. The ball would swim in the tear of hap- 
piness, the lid nearly closed, and the eye strongly 
compressed; the inner end of the brows drawn 
down, and the direction of the pupil upwards, so 
much so, indeed, as frequently to be lost beneath the 
upper lid, 

** But [)leaaiire8 are like poppiea apiead, 
Yon wme the flower, ita bloom ia ahed : 
, Or, Uke the anow, foUa in a river, 
A moment white— then melta for ever." 

These raptures have been known to melt the " fairy 
frostwork" of life, and death has supervened. In 
this melancholy change, a clammy dulness beclouds 
the once delignted eye ; the living brow, tremulous 
with emotion, hangs low and flaccid ; and the sight- 
less ball, sinking into its rigid bed, marks in ghastly 
outlines the bony contour of the orbit. In cases 
less sudden, a look of bewilderment darkens in the 
eye, and as the poor suflerer raises himself for the 
last time, the eye turns from one object to another, 
with an air of anxious delirium, and seems to anti- 
cipate the next succeeding nunute, when the worn- 
out frame drops into the embrace 8f the destroyer. 
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RAMBUNOS IN WINTEIL-No. IV. 

*' Beihrew yao nimble deer."— fioorr. 

The forests of the. valley of the Allegany abound 
with game. Deer especially, are found in large 
numbers, with their invariable neighbours, the 
wolves ; now and then an elk is seen, not unfre- 
quently a bear, and rackoons and opossums, with a 
variety of smaller animals, are as conunon as the 
inhabitants of those regions perhaps desire* 

As is the case in most newly-settled regions, every 
able-bodied man is possessed of that necessary, and 
it may be added< that faithful and unerring friend, 
tl^e rifle. It is really the heirloom of every family, 
and essentially their household god. For it is, in- 
deed, their safeguard and security, at all times, 
against the attacks of an enemy, and a refuge from 
the encroachments of famine. 

In the use of that instrument, I boasted myself not 
unskilful, and longed for a trial in that excellent 
school, a deef'chase. I was soon to be gratified. A 
slight snow had fallen, and it being the first of the 
season, many hunters had been out. As evening 
approached, they were to be observed in their white 
hunting-shirts and caps, coming in from all quarters, 
most of them disappointed, but now and then an in- 
dieidnal dragging a victim behind him, or canying 
a saddle of venison across his shoulders. A deaf 
and dumb man held up all bis fingers in answer to 
" How many have you seen 1" but he very signifi«- 
cantly indicated that they were quickly off. Anoth- 
er individual, more successful, had met a buck at- 
tempting to swim the Allegany, and killed him with 
an axe. 

Early in the morning, the preliminaries of cleaning 
rifles, preparing ammunition, and lining our pookets 
with luncheon, being completed, a party of four or 
five of us ventured in pursuit of the noble ganie. 
We were not permitted to take hounds with us, un- 
der penalty of death to said hounds, and riding on 
horseback was out of the question in a country of 
such unmitigated rudeness. We stealthily pmrsued 
our course down the river about four miles. There, 
on the very spot where the busy, the wealthy and 
magnificent city of Allegany shall rise as by magick 
touch, we found the feeding-place of a deer, and one 
of our party struck off upon the trail. We record 
the fact — shall not a citizen of Allegany city recur 
to it with amazement and incredulity, five years 
hence ? Several of our par^ crossed the river here 
in a skiff, there being a saw-mill in the woods on the 
opposite side, and pursued a southwesterly ooiose. 
I soon came upon a fresh trail. Two deer had evi- 
dently passed but a short time before me. I eagerly 
embraced tl^e opportunity of following the tradLs, 
and left the remainder of the party. I moved slowly 
■fa»g, step by step, as slyly as a pilferer, oarefidly 



avoiding to make the least noise, optically visiiiiic 
every nook and comer of the woods at every remove, 
with a penetration not unworthy of an Argus, and 
stifling my breath, that nothing should escape my 
searching eye or listening ear. Nothing was heard 
in the midst of that awful stillness, but a small 
woodpecker scratching the bark of a tree, and aiy 
keiurt thumping tremendously against the sidee c^ 
my chest Hark! There was a bleat! Toho! 
carefully, not a breath! See ! There they are ! One 
is cropping the underbrush, and the other is smel* 
ling the moss ! One step more, and then — oonfomd 
that stick f they i^ off like a flash! But the fever 
ish excitement was subdued, and I brought the rifle 
to my fkce with a manly and determined energy ; 
they were nearly one hundred and fif^ yuda, but 
the ball sped. The doe is struck ! Jehu ! What a 
leap ! See them boand away ! How aoUe ! How 
graceful ! The very poetry of motion ! Alas, they 
are out of sight. 

The gun was quickly recharged, and I in pursuit 
I soon discovered that I had hit th^ mark, for tiie 
blood was scattered profusely on the snow, and seem- 
ed to indicate a mortal wound. One of our original 
party joining me, we hurried on stealthily, and as 
the track grew more and more bloody, and our goar- 
ly seemed to be trailing one of her legs, as though 
her shoulder was broken, we anticipated a speedy 
triumph. The tracks Very soon began to indicate a 
walk, and occasionally a stop ; and» whenever the 
letter occurred, the snow was completely saturated 
with bk>od. Still we kept on, and stifl the game elu- 
ded even ouv sight. My companion spied th^n once, 
and fired without effect. Again they bounded away, 
and on we followed. They led us a chase over hOl 
and through valley ; now rising over craggy precir 
pices, npw thridding windfalls and ravines ; now 
sliding down a bank, now leaping a log or fording a 
stream. Still, excited, warm, perspiring, we eager- 
ly hastened on. But one care; one thought, one pas- 
sion possessed us ; the focal object of all our pre- 
sent aspirations was still — ahead. /Did we stop to 
rest ? Not we.^ Had we one thought of the waM 
and all its mazes of care and perplexiQr t Not we. 
Had w6 a care of our bodies and souls, or murmured 
we at the hoUowness of earthly pleasures, and the 
unsatisfactoiy results of worldly pursuits ? Not we. 
0|ir mental and bodily vision, glanced only from the 
game to the rifle, and from the rifle to the game. — 
From all things else we were abstracted ; in these 
we were absorbed. 

We have heard people talk of the philosophy of 
deer-huntingr What is it ? There is philosophy in 
deerrhnnting ; but, I opine.it is seldom taken into 
the account of that pseudo-philosophy which some 
pretend to find, and is too unfrequentiy carried into 
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practico uiy where. Deer-himting may devek^ 
two of the noblest qualities which appertain to the 
character of a great man. They are, forbearance, 
and humility, or rather the maatecy of pride. Pride 
is at the bottom of all the ezcilements of the chase. 
It is because a man is elated at the idea of mani- 
festing his snperiority, and of asserdng his title to 
the lordship of this nether creation. Perhaps fear, 
also, operates; since the pride of his sttperiinrity 
elates, and the fear of defeat and its consequences 
excites. He has an object to accomplish ; it is the 
circumvention of the pretended subjects of his supe- 
riority. Here is the timid deet, that flies at his 
approach, and is fortified with an ear too quick to 
be liable to abn^or easy intrusion. And there is. 
Cm: instance, the cunning Cdx, the soaring ospray, the 
cautious yet rapacious feline tribe, the wild horse, the 
furious and untameable gnui the sagacious elephant, 
and the uhwieldy whale, aiid an innumerable variety 
of other animals, whose wildness, timidity, nature, 
or cunning, fortify them against the rapaci^ of each 
other, and enable them to elude the frequent or easy 
approach of man. But notwithstanding the various 
endowments of these animals, man.i» lord over them 
all. All of them are liable to his approach, and ac- 
cessible to his hands. And man is proud of it. And 
because, perhaps, this individual has never felt the 
reality, he feels elated when an animal is brought to 
the test, and he begins to realise that he is snperi* 
our te all its instinctive cunning snd device. His 
reason has compassed the instinct. Is he satisfied T 
Does he forbear ? No. Too often other passions 
usurp the jdace of reason, and ho needlessly destroys, 
lest he should have.no testimony of his triumph. 
A man who can master his pride, will be magnani- 
mous enough to fori>ear. He wyi be satusfied fk 
knowing his power, without permitting it to degene- 
rate into reckless tyranny. 

In our case, we were so elated with the idea of 
catching a deer, that for the moment we were un- 
conseions of any thing else. We should doubtless 
have destroyed, had it been in our power, but we 
should have done so for the virtue of a saddle of 
venison. I had possessed the power piobably, had 
I possessed a true gun. At one time a fair broad- 
side-chance presented itself within a hundred jrards ; 
my piece was up, and the precious thing snap- 
ped ! We pwsued. All the di^ long had we tramp- 
ed through 4hat interminable forest, and still we pur- 
sued the track, climbing over, and creeping under, 
winding and meandering about. We reached a creek 
as the dusk reached u^. The deer ware still ahead, 
though tb^ were evidently fatigued, and one of tfiem 
mortally 'wounded. But here we permitted our 
pnde to humble itself, our excitement to be subdu- 
ed, and we had the magnanimity to forbear! 



Relinquishing the dear chase, pursued we then 
oui course down the creek, supposing it to be the 
identical stream that carried the saw-mill which we 
had left in the morning, and that therefine we should 
find our way home wiUi convenience. But also, we 
there again predicated too much upon our superiour 
sagacity. We hurried on, pursuing the circuitous me- 
anderings of that creek, with exen^klsry patience. 
We saw numerous Indian '< signs," and new and 
then the ruins of a wigwam. In several places we 
observed deer had been killed by the Indians ; the, 
usual indications were the antlers and haunches 
hung upon a staddle. It is a sJiigular fact, that the 
Indians frequently leave for the birds of prey, those 
parts of the deer, which the whites hold in the high- 
est estimation. The darkness grew intense, and 
still we pressed on ; not, however, without sn intru- 
sive thought occasionally relative to " camping out." 
We were frequently thrown into troublesome dilem- 
mas, and grievous embsrrassments, in consetyaence 
of the extrome darkness, from which nothing but 
extraordinary elasticity, great patience and long suf- 
fering could ever have extricated us. To '' run a 
muck" up to yma waist in mud and mire in s cold 
dark night, in the midst of a wHdenness, is« griev- 
ous embarrassment' To fidl headlong from the 
prostrate trunk of a tree into a quadrangular log 
pen of formidable height, formed hy the various tii- 
UrloehUory proceedings of a windfall, in a similar 
night and in a similar wilderness^ is to fall into a 
troublesome dilemma. To be screamed at by a wild- 
cat in times and circumstances similar to die afore- 
said, is to meet with a very disagreeable catastrophe. 
But, thank heaven! we were finally emancipated 
from these troublesome dilemmas, grievous embar- 
rassments and disagreeable cotestrophes. We emer- 
ged upon the banks of the Allegany in the course 
of the evening. We discovered lights upon the op* 
posite side of the river, and our cries were answered 
by an Indian b<^ who eagle across for us in his €»• 
noe. We were soon snu|^y ensconcei by thefire- 
side of an Indian wigwam ! To our great surprise, 
we learned that we were the guests of the Indians 
residing at the settlement about thirteen milea below 
the point whence we started in 4he nxmiing ! Thai 
Chipmunk, was the name of the creek we had fol- 
lowed, and that, according to mod«»te calculation, 
we had tramped about thirty miles, in the pride of 
our si^riorily , in pursuit of two deet ! 

These settlements of Indians are the remnants of 
several of the New York tribes, and are scattered 
along the river in considerable numbers. The Indian 
reservation is about twenty miles long, and four or five 
broad. The ni^ne of their chief is Goraplanter,* 



• Sinee thu above wu 
ComplaoliNr is deoeisecL 



wriuflu we have been inliiraied that 
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an elderly man, who has great influence amongst 
them. The chieft hold a council at Ck>Id Spring, 
twice in a year. They subsist principally by hunt- 
ing and fishing, though many of them pay some at- 
tention to agriculture, and cultivate a few acres, 
of com and potatoes. Their lands were formerly 
well covered with excellent pine timber. They have 
sold and continue to sell it, however, to the whites 
for a mere song, who are rapidly stripping the reser- 
vation of the best trees. Some of the Indians specu- 
late in lumber considerably, but they are bad account- 
ants, and very improvident. The young men and 
women are very good looking, and well dressed. — 
The latter seemed quite modest and retiring. A 
white man, a short time since, had presumed to pay 
impn^r addresses to one of the young women, who 
was so highly indignant that she pursued him a quar- 
ter of a mile with a.drawn knife in her hand. Many 
of them wore petticoats and blue pantaletts, with a 
blanket thrown over their head and shoulders. 
When they desire to get married, they put on red 
pantaletts. The older squaws are exceedingly stu- 
pid. The only reply usuidlyto be obtained from 
them is a veiy inngnificant grunt, not unlike that of 
the porcine genus. The old men, on the contrary, 
are very garrulous. Their lodges are mostly log- 
houses, modelled after those of the whites. The one 
into which we were introduced,, was built of small 
pine poles, piled up in a quadraugular form, and lock- 
ed together at the comers. A pile of rade stones 
formed a very decent firej^ace and chimney. 
Long braids of corn in the ear, depended from the 
wall on all sides ; here was a rifle, there a bow and 
arrow, 3roni«^ some peltries, and in the comer a va- 
liety of household implements. Several men, and as 
many squaws, weret^rranged on opposite sides, the 
older ones smoking pipes, and all as silent as the 
night. They gave us to eat some Indian bread and 
fried venison. Our bed was a blanket and some 
husks in one comer, wherein we contrived to sleep 
quite soundly. My friend being sorely afraid of some 
whites who infested the settlement, insisted upon 
sleeping with his rifle at his side. It is a fact, that 
many of the whites who live on the reservation, and 
despoil the Indians of their lumber, are of the most 
detestable character. 

The next momiag I shot a duck in the river, at 
the distance of a hundred and fiffy yards. The 
Indians seemed much surprised at this feat, and 
were very urgent to purchase my rifle. The trutfi is, 
the Indian is not so expert in die use of the rifle as 
the white man. But he is undoubtedly the best 
hunter ; and the reason is, he is silent and cautious, 
he goes alone, he treads the earth vrith soft mocca- 
sins, he creeps close to his game, and sddom ex- 
poses himself until he is certain of his victim. 



On reaching the plot of Allegany city, the point 
from whence we started the day before, we were 
greatly astonished to hear all sorts of noises resound- 
ing on every hknd. There were yells and beUs, 
horns and guns, and 

^'Te many a nungM loand at oooe 
The awakened mogntain gave reaponse." 

We discharged our rifles several ttmes in rapid snc^ 
cession, and very soon, to our great amusement, 
some half dozen of the good citixens of Olean, came 
galloping in, with countenances fifll of aaxiBty, flour- 
ishing the aforesaid instruments of detonation. — 
They greeted us like brodiers who had been 
lost and found, or like captives rescued from the 
barbarity of an enemy. It seemed that the whcde 
village had been awakened by the presumption that 
we, being strangers, were lost in those interminaUe 
woods infested with wild beasts ! We satisfied them, 
however, that we bad not been altogether imworthy 
disciples of Nimrod, and returned to the boeora of 
that worthy village, not a-litde pleased at the whim- 
sical result of our adventures. 



OLDEN TOOE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In 1627, there were but thirty ploughs in all Mas- 
sachusetts, and the use of these agricultural imple- 
ments was not familiar to all the planters. From 
the annals of Salem, it appears in that year, it was 
agreed by the town' to grant Richard Hutchinson 
twenty acres of land^ in addition to his share, on 
condition " he sdt up ploughing." 

1630. A sumptua]^ act of the general court pn>- 
hibitiiig short sleeves, and required the garments to 
be lengthened so as to cover the arms to the wrists, 
and required refoimation "in immoderate great 
breeches, knots of riband, broad shoulder-bands and 
taylee ; silk rases, double cufls and rufls." 

1039. '* For preventing miscarriage of letters, it 
is ordered that notice be given that Ritlutfd Fair- 
bank, his house in Boston, ia the place appointed 
for all letters, which are broog^t from beyond the 
sea, or are to be sent thither, or to be brought unto 
him, and he is allowed for every such letter lJ.,and 
must answer all miscarriages through his own neg 
lect in his kind, provided tluu no man shall be oblig<^ 
to bring lus letter thither, unless he pleases." 

1647.. " The court order, &at if any young man 
attempt to address a young woman without the con- 
sent of her parents, or in case of their absence, of 
the county court, he shaU be fined four pounds for 
the first ofience, ten pounds for ihe second, and be 
imprisoned for the third." 

1649. Matthew Stanley was tried for drawing in 
the aflections of John Ta^rbox's daiughter without die 
consent of her parents, convicted and fined fiAeen 
pounds ; fees two shiflings and six peHce. Three 
married women were fined five shillings each fai 
scolding. 

1653. Jonas Fairbanks was juried for wearing 
great boots, but was acquitted. 
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WEST POINT. 



<* Bright are the memories linked with thee, 

Boast of a glory-hallowed land ! 
Hope of the valiant and the free, 

Home of their youthfol soldier band." 

If each bri^ spot on earth is indeed benignantly 
shone upon by some " bright particular star" in night's 
glorious canopy, then may we hope that the hallow* 
ed one which we have named is ilnd^r no despicable 
influence. Hallowed by the footsteps of Washington 
and Kosciusko ; consecrated %y a nation to the Spar- 
tan-like training of a few devoted sons ; nor less sa- 
credly secluded by nature as the scene of retirement 
and study ; it seems alike calculated to please the 
pensive sage and the aspiring youthful soldier ; while 
even' female loveliness vouchsafes to paint its mem- 
ories in hues of hope and brightness, as the " boost 
of a glory-hallowed landP 

Gourteous reader, if it has ever been your privi- 
lege, of a gentle summer's day, to sail down the pic- 
turesque river Hudson, are you not glad to recognise 
the lovely scene here presented, as the view of West 
Point from the Highlands? You have passed by 
Newburgh, and are ' entering the mountain gap, 
through which the waters have forced their rugged 
way. They seem baffled in the struggle, and you 
glance forwurd to the ^tern shore which seems to re- 
pel their progress ; sa3dng to the proud wave, ** Thus 
far shalt thou come, and no farther ;" when sudden- 
ly your eye is arrested by our nation's flag, proudly 
flying over a little sunny plain, a chance nook, where 
nature seems to have rested ere she began to pile 
the circumjacent mountains, and where signs of mar- 
tial pomp, soon announce the location of the military 
academy. In the foregrotmd is the new and spa- 
cious hotel, where my convivial host stands waiting 
to receive you; beyond it are the academick halls, 
the bartacl^, chapel and mess-house, appropriated 
to the cadets ; and on the right are the comfortable 



dwellings,^ allotted as quarters for the academick offi« 
cers. On the lefl, at the angle of the plain, are the 
traces of Fort Clinton ; and on the right, towering 
far above Camptown, the suburb, occupied by soldiers 
and citizens, stands Fort Putnlim, on Mount Inde- 
pendence, venerable in its ruins — stem monument of 
a sterner age, which survived the attempts of treason 
and the assaults of tyranny, only to yield its hallow- 
ed materials to the desecrating hands of a rapacious 
owner.* Of the three monuments which now meet 
your eye, the one on the right, and nearest to you, 
on a projecting tongue of land bordered with thick 
groves, is the Cadets' Monument, erected , to the 
memory of the deceased officers and cadets of the 
academy. It cost $1200. The central one near 
the flag8taflr,is a cenotaph, erected by Gen. Brown, to 
the memory of Col. Eleazar D. Wood, an early and 
distinguished graduate of the academy, who fell at 
the sortie of Fort Erie, in 1814. And the monument 
on the left^ over the levelled redoubt or citadel of 
Fort Clinton, is sacred to Kosciusko. It was com- 
pleted in 1829, by the corps of cadets, at an expense 
of near $5000. You now approach the wharf, just 
beyond which is the rock, from which a chain was 
stretched across the river, in the time of the revolu- 
tiouj to prevent the passage of the Britbh vessels.- — 
They broke it, however, in 1777, when they forced 
the passage of the Highlands ; and some links of it, 
near three feet long, and of bar-iron near two inches 
square, are still preserved in the store house. 

The Military Academy was contemplated at an 
early period of our national existence ; with a view 

* It is not more than twenty years sinoe the owner of an ad- 
jacent farm, findmff Fort Putnam to be within his limits, as es- 
tablished bjr United States commissioners, proceeded to demolish 
the fort, using the materials for fences, oc. to compel the gov- 
ernment to purchase it at an exorbitant price. This was finally 
dkMM. 
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to the preseiration of military loiowledgo, and the 
enforcement of a nnifonn discipline in onr army. 
As early as 1790, General Kaox, then secretary of 
ivar, in a report on the organization of the militia, 
saya : " Either efficient institutions must be estab- 
lished for the military education of youth, and the 
knowledge acquired therein be diffused throughout 
the country by the means of rotation ; ot the imlitia 
must be formed of substitutes, after the manner of 
the militia of Great Britain. If the United States 
possess the rigour of mind to establish the first insti- 
tution, it may be reasonabtjr eipected to produce the 
most unequivocal advantages. A glorious national 
spirit win be introduced, with its extensive train of 
political consequences.** In 1793, General Wash- 
ington in his annual message to Congress, suggests 
the inquiry, '* whether a material feature in the im- 
provement of the system of military defence, '' ought 
not to be, to afford an opportunity for the study of 
those branches of the art which can scarcely ever 
be attained by practice alone.** And in his annual 
message of 1796, he says : ** The institution of a 
military academy is also recommended by cogent 
reasons. However pacifick the general policy of a 
nation may be, it oug^t never to be without an ade- 
quate stock of military knowledge for emergencies. 
Whatever argument may be drawn from particular 
examples, superficially viewed, a thorough examina- 
tion of the subject will evince that the art of war is 
extensive and complicated ; that it demands much 
previous study ; and that the possession of it, in its 
most improved and perfect state, is always or great 
moment to the security of a nation. This, dierefore, 
ought to be a serious care of every government ; and 
for this purpose, an aclidemy, w&ere a regular course 
of instruction is given, is an obvious exp^ient which 
different nations have successfully employed.** 

On the 7th of May, 1794, Congress passed an act 
providing for a corps of artillerists and engineers, to 
consist of four battalions, to each o/ which, eight ca- 
dets were to be attached ; making it &e duty of the 
secretary of war to procure, at the public expense, 
the necessary books, instruments and apparatus, for 
the use and benefit of said corps. This was the first 
introduction of cadets as a grade of officers in the 
army of the United States. The term cadet, derived 
firom the French, signifying a younger son, was pre^ 
viously applied in England to those young gentlemen, 
who, seeking the situation, were trained tor publick 
employment, particularly in the service of the East 
In£a Company. In our own army it signifies an of- 
ficer ranking between a lieutenant and a sergeant ^ 
this grade having been confined to the pupils of the 
military academy since its establishment. 

In 1798, Congress authorized the raising of an ad- 
ditional regiment of artillerists and engineers, aiid 
increased Sie number of cadets to 56. In July of the 
same year, the president was empowered, by anoth- 
er act, to appoint four teachers of the arts and scien- 
ces necessary for the instruction of this corps. Thus, 
although the cadets were not collected in one point, 
nor buildings erected for purposes of education ; still 
the principle npon which the present institution rests 
was fully sanctioned ; a new grade was created in 
the army to which young men were exclusively en- 
titled to be admitted ; and means were provided for 
their education in the science of war, that they might 
oe fitted for stations of command. 



The military academy was established by an act 
of Congress, of March 16tq, 1803, by which the mili- 
tary peace establishment was determined. By this 
act the artillerists and engineers were made to con- 
stitute two distinct corps. To the corps of engineers 
were attached ten cadets. The 27th section provided 
that the said corps, when organized, "ahsJl be sta- 
tioned at West Point, in the state of New York, and 
shall constitute a military acai my." It is also pro- 
vided that the senior engineer officer present shall be 
superintendent of the academy ; and authorized the 
purchase of the necessary books, implements, and 
apparatus, for the use and benefit of the institntioii. 
In the following year, another act dated February 28, 
1803, empowenHl the president to appoint one teach- 
er of the French language, and one teacher of 
drawing. 

Six years after, Mr. Jefferson, then president, and 
who had previously expressed some doubts of the 
constitutionality of me a^emy, thus calk the atten- 
tion of Congress to the- subject of its welfare : " The 
scale on wUch the military academy at West Point 
was originally, established, b become too limited to 
ftimish the number of well4n8tructed subjects in the 
different branches of artillery and engineering, which 
the publick service caUs for. The chief engineer, 
having been instructed to consider the subject, and 
to propose an augmentation, which might render the 
establishment commensurate with the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, has made his report, 
which I now transmit for Uie consideration of Con- 
gress. The plim suggested by him, of lemoving the 
institution to mis place, (Washington,) is abo wonlr|r 
of attention. Besides the advantage o/pladng it un- 
der the immediate eye of the government, it may ren- 
der its benefits commcm tome naval department; 
and will furnish opportunities of selecting, on better 
information, the characters most qualified to fulfil 
the duties which the publick seryice mar call for.** 
The proposal to remove the academy to Washington, 
like several subsequent ones, was promptly negativ- 
ed ; but op the above recommendation, an act was 
passed, increasing the corps of cadets by 156 addi- 
tional members. 

And in 1812, after the favourable notice of Presi- 
dent Madison, Congress pabsed an act^ dated April 
29, which declares that " the military academy shall 
consist of the corps of en^eers, and the fbllowxng 
professors and assistants, m addition to the teachers 
of French and drawing already provided for, viz.: 
A professor of experimental and natural philoei^y ; 
a professor of mathematicks ; a professor of the ait of 
engineering, with an assistant for each.** A chap- 
lain was also to be appointed, and required to offici- 
ate as professor of geography, ethicks, and history. 
The number of cadets was limited to J260, the pre- 
requisites for admission, the term of study and ser- 
vice, and the rate of pay and emoluments were pre- 
scribed. 

Such were the essential provisions for estab- 
lishing the military academy ; and notwithstanding 
repeated efforts to change them, they still remain 
unaltered. The documentary history above given, 
is extracted from Col. Johnson's able report to the 
House of Rejnresentatives, di^d May 17, 1834 ; a 
document which shows in detail how fully this insti- 
tution has received the> sanotion and support of all the 
great statesmen of our nation, from the first estaUish- 
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ment of our federal government It also shows how 
nnfounded are the prejudices which have been lo- 
cally excited against the academy ; and how sub- 
stantial have been the benefits by which it has 
sought to repay the country for her maternal care 
and support. 

The old buildings first occupied by the academy 
are long since gone to decay, and demolished. In 
1812, the jurisdiction of 250 acres of land, was ce- 
ded by New York to the United States ; and an ap- 
propriation of $12,000 having been made for the 
erection of quarters, the mess-hall, chapel, and south 
barracks were begun, and completed in ^e follow- 
ing year. The three brick edifices nearest the mess- 
hidl, were erected in 1815—16, and the other three 
nearest the flagstafif on the same line, in 1820-21. 
The north barracks were built in 1 81 7. Of the three 
stone dwellings west of the fiagstafiT, the farthest 
was erected in 1821 ; the others in 1825-26. The' 
hospital and hotel were built in 1828-29 ; and the 
ordnance or gunhouse, in 1830. Appropriations 
have been made for a gymnasium and a chapel, which 
are now under construction. The water-works, for 
supplying all the buildings with water, or extinguish- 
ing fire, were completed in 1830, at an expense of 
$4,500. The annual expense of the academy is 
stated at $115,000 ; averaging about $425 for each 
cadet. This is one fourth less than the average cost 
of each cadet, prior to 1817, which was not less than 
$550 per annum. The library is well selected, of 
militaxy, scientifick and historical works, containing 
nearly 10,000 volumes. The philosophical appara- 
tus lately received from France is extensive, and con- 
structed with the latest improvements. The chymical 
laboratory and mineralogical cabinet yet require en- 
largement. 

Our biographical history of the academy shall be 
brief. Its superintendence was intrusted in its early 
stages to General Jonathan Williams, «a>o^ct0, as 
chief of the corps of engineers. During this period 
from 1802 to 1812, the number of cadets was small, 
and the total number of graduates was only 71. 
This may satisfactorily answer the question, why we 
do not find more of Uiem among the distinguished 
men of our country. The only professors recorded 
during this period, are George Barron, and after- 
wards Francis R. Hassler, professors of mathemat- 
icks ; Francis De Masson teacher of French, and 
Christian E. Zoeller, of drawing. Mr. Hassler is 
now employed by the government on a trigonometri- 
cal survey of our coast. 

From 1812 to 1815, the academy was placed un- 
der the direction of the succeeding chief engineer. 
General Joseph G. Swifl. Amoilg the professors, 
were the Rev. Adam Empie, chaplain ; Andrew 
Ellicott, professor of mathematicks ; Colonel Jared 
Mansfield, professor of natural philosophy ; and Cap- 
tain Alden Partridge, professor of engineering. 

In 1815, Capt. Alden Partridge was appointed su- 
perintendent of the academy ; tli^ chief engineer, be- 
ing, as at present, its inspector, ex^fficio.- The only 
new professor appointed was Claudius Berard, teach- 
er of French. 

Some traits of Capt. Partridge's character render- 
ing a change desirable, he was relieved from his sta- 
tion in 1817 ; and succeeded by Colonel Sylvanus 
Thayer, of the corps of engineers ; a gentleman ev- 
ery way qualified by nature and by acquirements 
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both at home and abroad, for this responsibly duty- 
Under his superintendence, an improved system of 
discipline was introduced; the course of studies 
much extended, so as to compare favourably with 
that of foreign military schools ; and the studies re- 
quired came to be thoroughly taught. Col. Thayer 
assiduously devoted all his resources to the ad- 
vancement of the academy, until 1833, when at his 
own request he was honourably relieved from this 
station, and appointed to direct the erection of for- 
tifications in Boston harbour. He was succeeded 
in the superintendence of the academy by Major 
R. E. De Russey, of the corps of engineers, a gen- 
tleman of amiable character, and extensive acquire- 
ments. 

The chief professors of the academy not yet men- 
tioned, are : chaplains, .Rev. T. Picton, 1818 ; Rev. 
C. P. M'llvaine, 1825, now Episcopal bishop of 
Ohio; and Rev. Thos. Warner, 1828; professors 
of engineering, Claude Crozet, 1817, since chief 
civil engineer of Virginia ; Major David B. Doug- 
lass, 1823, now civil engineer ; and Dennis H. Ma^ 
Ian, 1831 ; professor of natural philosophy, Edward 
H. Courtenay ; professor of mathematicks, Charles 
Davis, 1821 ; acting professors of chymistry. Dr. 
James Cutbush, 1820 ; Dr. John Torrey, 1824 ; and 
Lieut. W. Fenn Hopkins, 1 828 ; teachers of draw- 
ing, Thos. Gimbrede, 1819 ; Charles R. Leslie, R. 
A. 1833 ; and Robert W. Weir, 1834. 

The total number of graduates, from its establish- 
ment to July, 1834, inclusive, is 785. Of this num- 
ber 434 were in the service at the latter date, as of- 
ficers of the army ; 9 have been killed in battle ; 84 
died in service ; 208 have resigned ; and the re- 
mainder are disbanded or otherwise dismissed from 
the service. Of those who sleep on the battle-field, 
Col. Wood, Col. Gibson, and Capt. Williams, fell at 
the sortie of Fort Erie ; Rathbone at Queenston 
Heights ; Hobart at Fort George ; Ronem at Chi- 
caga ; Burchstead and Wilcox at Fort Mimms ; and 
Smith at Christler's farm, in Canada. 

*' Our whole army possesses now far more of tho 
publick respect and confidence than it did not many 
years since. It i? the great distinction of Uie acad- 
emy at West Point, that has contributed largely and 
effectually to this elevation of the character of the 
military establishment. And it has accomplished a 
nobler service, by sending forth numbers annually, 
competent to superintend the construction of those 
chains of internsd improvement, which are to be the 
eternal bonds of our national ^nion. The rail-roads 
which connect the capital of Massachusetts with the 
heart of the state, and with important harbours in • 
Rhode Island and Connecticut ; the improved facil- 
ities of communication afibrded to the whole country 
by the Susquehannah and Baltimore, Baltimore and 
Ohio rail-roads ; and the similar construction be- 
tween Charleston and Hamburgh, S. C. the new roads 
which have augmented the wealth of the territories 
of Michigan and Arkansas, by opening new channels 
of transportation ; and the securities extended to the 
internal and foreign commerce of the nation, by im- 
portant harbour improvements upon the shores of the 
lakes, and upon the seacoast ; these are some of the 
enduring memorials of the usefulness of the militaiy 
academy, and of the returns it has made for the care, 
I and time, and money, which have been bestowed 
I upon it. Other testimonials, and other rewards have 
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been accorded to it, loj die literary institutions of our 
land, which hare invited its graduates to fill impor- 
tant professorships. The president and one of the 
professors in the college of Louisiana ; the president 
of Hamilton college, and the vice president and the 
professor of malhematicks id Kenyon college, in 
Ohio ; the professors of mathematicks in the college 
of Geneva, and in the university of Nashville ; the 
professors of chymistry in the universities of Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, have all been members of the 
academy, and have resigned their commissions in the 
army, upon receiving these honourable appointments. 
Very recently, two second lieutenants have accept- 
ed vacant chairs in the university of New York. No 
words can demonstrate with one half the force and 
impressiveness, the beneficial influence of the mili- 
tary academy upon the characters of its members, 
and upon the national reputation. Within the short 

Kriod of thirty years, this institution, whose own 
^ reputation is now sustained by professors, all of 
whom, with but one exception, have been educated 
within its walls, has not only furnished to the army 
gallant and accomplished oflicers, and to the coimtry 
skilful engineers, but has sent forth principals and 
professors, to ornament and sustain colleges and lit^ 
erary seminaries. To this list of those who have 
been thus distinguished, might be added the name of 
Ritner, who graduated with a highly respectable 
rank, in possession of his comrades' affection and 
confidence ; and became the professor of civil and 
topographical engineering in Washington college in 
Pennsylvania; and died at the moment when the 
prospect of serving his native state dawned upon him, 
and when his native state began to rejoice in the an- 
ticipation of his usefulness and success." In this 
complimentary summary, extracted from Col. John- 
son's report, may now be included the distinguished 
professor of mathematicks and philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. But while we would thus 
award honour where honour is due ; and show that, 
estimated according to her contribution of national 
science, the military academy is ** not a whit behind 
the chiefest," far be it from her sons to monopolize 
distinction, or to say that she has done any more 
than a national academy ought to have done, in 
return for all her advantages. 

We shall conclude this hasty sketch by a review 
of the practical considerations which should influ 
ence those who are seeking or who may gain admis 
sion to the military academy. 

The age of admissions is now limited from 16 to 
21 years ; as that is supposed to be the most suita- 
ble period for completing, or rather commencing a 
military education. The acquirements necessary for 
admission, are, an acquaintance with reading, wri- 
ting, and the elementary rules Biid principles of arith- 
metick. Efforts have been made, and it has been 
recommended by some boards of visiters, to raise the 
standard of admission, requiring a knowledo'e of 
grammar, geography, and the French and Latin lan- 
guages, as a prerequisite. The decisive objection 
to this proposition is, that it would close the doors of 
the academy against many who have not the pecu- 
niary means of making these acquirements. But let 
it not therefore be supposed that those acquirements 
are the less valuable or necessary. On the contrary, 
as geography, history and the Latin language are 
now taught in the academiok course, it is so much the 



more important that young gentlemen shonldbe weU 
versed in them before entering tlie academy ; other- 
wise, they are obliged to acquire them by private 
study, of else remain ignorant of these essential 
branches of a liberal education. Many candidates 
fail of being admitted at the initiatory examination, 
because, although they can give the rules of arithme- 
tick, yet cannot explain the principles on which these 
depend. As opportunity is afforded for gratuitous 
instruction on this subject at the academy, from the 
1st of June, until the examination of candidates near 
the close of the month, they who are anxious for 
Success would do well to avail themselves of this 
assistance. 

The months of July and August in each year are 
devoted solely to military exercises ; for wluch pur- 
pose the cadets leave the barracks and encamp in 
tents on the plain, under the regular police and dis- 
cipline of an army in time of war. For this purpose 
the cadets are organized in a battalion of four com- 
panies, under the command of the chief instructor of 
tacticks and his assistants. The corporals are chosen 
from the 3d class, or cadets who have been present 
one year ; the sergeants from the 2d class, who have 
been present two years ; and the commissioned offi- 
cers or captains, lieutenants, &c., are selected from 
the 1st class, or highest at the academy. All the 
other cadets fill the ranks as private soldiers, though 
necessarily acquainted with the duties of ofiicers. In 
rotation, they have to perform the duty of sentinels, 
at all times, day or night, storm or sunshine, in camp, 
and evenings and meal-times, in barracks. Cadets 
who have been present two encampments, are allow- 
ed, if their conduct has been correct, to be absent 
the third, on furlough. The drills, or military ex- 
ercises, consist in the use of the musket, rifle, can- 
non, mortar, howitzer, sabre and rapier, or broad and 
small sword ; fencing, firing at targets, &c. ; evolu- 
tions of troops, including those of the line ; and the 
preparation and preservation of all kinds of ammuni- 
tion and materials for war. The personal appear- 
ance of the corps of cadets cannot fail to attract ad- 
miration ; especially on parade or review. The uni- 
form, is a gray coatee, with gray pantaloons in win- 
ter, and white linen in summer. The dress cap is 
of black leather, bell-crowned, with plate, scales and 
chain. The splendid band of musick, which, under 
Willis, made hill and valley ring with notes of " link- 
ed harmony long drawn out," though changed, still 
pleases ; and under its new leader, promises soon to 
deserve its former renown, as the best in our country. 

The cadets return from camp to barracks the last 
of August, and the remaining ten months of the aca- 
demick year are* devoted to their arduous studies. — 
The ceremony of striking the tents and marching out 
of camp is so imposing as to be well worth an effort 
of the visiter to be present on that occasion. On the 
previous evening, the camp is brilliantly illuminated, 
and enlivened with musick, dancing and bevies of 
beautiful strangers ; it presents quite a fairy scene. 

For the sake of more full instruction, each class is 
divided into several sections, each having a separate 
instructor. Thus each cadet is called upon at almost 
every recitation, to explain a considerable portion of 
the lesson ; for the morning recitations generally oc- 
cupy two hours each. The written or delineated 
demonstrations are explained on a black-board in the 
presence of the wh<^e section. 
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The fltodies of the first year are algebra, geometry, 
descriptive geometry, trigonometry, and the French 
language. All the mathematical studies are practi- 
cally taught and applied to numerous problems not 
in the books ; on the resolution of which greatly de- 
pends the reputation and standing of each rival can- 
didate for pre-eminence. The studies of the second 
year, are the theory of shades, shadows and perspec- 
tive, practically illustrated ; analytick geometry, with 
its application to conick sections ; the integral and 
ditferential calcidus or science of fluxions ; survey- 
ing and mensuration ; the French language, and the 
elements of drawing, embracing the human figure in 
crayon. This completes the course of mathematicks, 
and also of French ; which the cadets learn to trans- 
late freely, as a key to military science, but which 
few of them speak fiueniiy. 

The third year is devoted to a course of national 
philosophy, includixig mechanicks, opticks, electri- 
city, magnetism and astronomy ; together with chym- 
istry and sketching landscapes with the pencil^ and 
topography with the pen, which complete the course 
of drawing. 

The fourth and last year is appropriated to the stu- 
dy of artillery and infantry tacticLs ; the science of 
war, and fortification, or military engineering; a 
course of civil engineering, embracing the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges,, rail-roads and canals, with 
the improvement of rivers and harbours ; . a course of 
mineralogy and military pyrotecting ; together with 
the elements of rhetorick, moral philosophy, and na- 
tional and constitutional law. 

To test the progress of the cadets in these studies, 
semi-annual examinations are held, commencing on 
the first Mondays of January and June ; at the latter 
of which a board of visiters, appointed by the secre- 
tary of war, is present to make a critical official re- 
port of the state of the academy. The examination 
of all the classes usually occupies about a fortnight, 
and is very severe ; but still is noi considered the 
full test of individual proficiency. Each instructor 
makes a weekly class report, on which is recorded 
the daily performance of each cadet ; those who ex- 
cel being credited 3, and those who fail entirely 
marked 0. These marks are accessible to the cadets 
from week to week, and stimulate their exertions ; final- 
ly, they are summed up 9l the end of the term and 
laid before the academick staff, and visiters; so that 
the standing of each cadet is influenced not only by 
his examination, but by all his. previous recitations. 
A certain prescriptive proficiency being required 
of the Cflulets in each branch, those who fall below 
this- limit are necessarily discharged from the service. 
Averaging the last 10 years, where a class of 100 en- 
ters the aeademy, it is reduced to about 70 at the 
end of six months, 60 at the end of one year, 50 at 
the end of two years, and 40 at the end of three years ; 
not more than about 35 graduating. 

There is a general merit roll of every class, naade 
out at the end of each academick year ; the merit of 
each cadet being expressed by a number denoting his 
proficiency or acquirements. But the final standing 
of each cadet, on which depends his rank in the ar- 
my, is determined by the sum of his merit, in all the 
different branches ; and this depends not only on his 
actual proficiency in any branch, but also on its rela- 
tive importance. This latter is , thus estimated at 
present by the academick staff, viz. : — Conduct 300 ; 



engineering 300; mathematicks 300; nattiral phi- 
losoj^y 300 ; chymistry and mineralogy 200 ; rhet- 
orick, ethicks and law 200 ; infantry tacticks 200 ; 
artillery 100; French 100 ; and drawing 100. Hence 
the individual who sheuld excel in all the branches, 
would be credited with 2100 on the final merit roll ; 
but no more than three or four such instances have 
ever occurred at the academy. The cadet, in each 
class, having the greatest sum of merit, is placed 
first on the roll, and so onward ; and he who is de- 
ficient in only one single branch is discharged, or 
else turned back another year to receive a second 
probation. 

The graduates of the DEiilitary academy are enti- 
tled by law to a preference over other applicants for 
commissions in the army. As the average number 
of vacancies is only about 25 annually, the army 
would soon be more than filled, did not a considera- 
ble number of the graduates voluntarily resign, in or- 
der to embrace other professions, particularly that of 
civil engineering. Although feeling under a moral 
obligation to offer their services to the country in 
case of any future emergency, they deem it right, as 
it is freely permitted, in time of peace to embrace 
other professions in which they may seek to be still 
more useful. Those who remain in the army are at- 
tached as Inrevet second lieutenants to the different 
corps, until they may receive higher rank on the oc- 
currence of vacancies. kt^mi^n ] 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Of Climates, 

The term physical climate, suggests to the mind 
the degree of heat and cold, the drought, the humid- 
ity and the salubrity, which occur in any given por- 
tion of the globe. 

The sun was long considered as the only source 
of those varieties of temperature which we experi- 
ence in the different regions of the earth. Now, 
however, the causes of physical climate are admit- 
ted to be generally, at least nine in number. 

Malte Brun thus enumerates them: — 1. The ac- 
tion of the sun upon the atmosphere. 2. The inte- 
rlour temperature of the earth. 3. The elevation of 
the surface above the level ' of die ocean. 4. The 
general inclination of the surface, and its local ex- 
posure. 5. The position of its mountains relatively 
to the cardinal points. 6. The neighbourhood <k 
great seas and their relative situation. 7. The ge- 
ological nature of the soil. 8. The degree of cul- 
tivation and of population at which a country has 
arrived. 9. The prevalent winds. 

The air does not appear to acquire immediately, 
by the passage of the solar rays, a considerable 
degree of heat. This is proved by the successive 
coldness of the different strata of air, which is ob- 
served upon all mountains. What chiefly contrib- 
utes to warm the lower regions of the air, is the re- 
flection of the rays which strike against the groynd, 
and which, thrown back again towards the atmo- 
sphere, stop in the inferiour part of it, and are con- 
fined in the midst of the watery vapours with which 
it is loaded. This reflection necessarily accumu- 
lates the heat in die regions nearest to the surface 
of the earth. 
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The degree of immediate solar heat is determioed I 
by four causes. The first is the distance of the sun ' 
from the earth. The second cause is the direction, 
more or less oblique, in which the rays strike the . 
earth, and which depends upAi the height of the sun 
in the ecliptick. The third circumstance is the length 
of the day, or the length of that semi-diurnal arc 
which the sun describes. The fourth cause which { 
modifies solar heat, is the refraction which the rays 
experience in passing more or less through the dif- 
ferent strata of the atmosphere. Bonguer has cal- , 
culatbd,that taking ten thousand rays, eight thousand 
one hundred and twenty-three of them arrire at a 
given point, if they come perpendicularly, seven 
thousand six hundred and twenty-four, if the angle 
of direction is fifty degrees, two thousand and thirty- ; 
one if it is seven degrees, andonly five if the direc- 
tion is horizontal. The solar heat, distributed ac- 
cording to these four principles, would be entirely 
different from that which we actually experience. — 
We should have cold weather at the equator, and 
terrible heat at the poles during the summer solstice, 
and in the winter the heat would be nearly equally 
distributed. We therefore conclude that the direct 
and immediate action of the sun's rays, does not, of 
itself, determine physical climates. 

The internal heat of the globe has been supposed 
by some to be the cause of climates. But whether 
this internal heat be the efiect of a central fire, or 
the consequence of the successive and continued 
action of the sun, it would hardly seem probable that 
in either case, it would be likely to produce those 
▼ery great differences of temperature which we ex- 
perience in different portions of the earth. Yet it 
may have a sensible effect, in low countries. 

With the elevation of the land, cold increases in a 
very rapid progression. This is familiar to every 
mind that has been conversant with voyages and 
travels. It is a wellknown fact, that on the tops 
of some of the higher mountains, '* eternal winter 
reigns." 

The general inclination of the surface of a coun- 
try, undoubtedly has a very powerful effect upon the 
general temperature of the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds it. If the face of the soil, for instance, is 
inclined to the southwest, the climate will be warm. 
A hill, inclined forty-five degrees towards the south, 
when the sun is elevated forty-five degrees, receives 
the solar rays perpendicularly, whilst upon a plain, 
the same rays strike the soil under an angle of forty- 
five degrees, that is, with one quarter less force ; 
and a hill inclined forty-five degrees to the north, 
will be struck by the solar rays in a horizontal direc- 
tion, which makes them glide along the surface. If 
the ground is still more inclined to the north, it will 
receive no rays, and will remain always in the 
shade, and will consequently be cold. 

Mountains act upon climates in two ways ; they 
attract the vapour suspended in the air ; these va- 
pours, by their condensation, produce clouds and 
fogs, which generally conceal the summits from our 
view. OAen, also, these assemblages of watery sub- 
stances, which the winds waft in every direction, 
are stopped in their devious course by chains of 
mountains, in the elevated valleys of which they con- 
tinue to accumulate. 

The position of mountains may render climates 
cold or warm. If the country is open on the north, 



and blocked by mountains on the south, the climate 
will commonly be cold ; if barricaded by mountains 
against the northern winds, then the soudierly winds 
will produce a warmer temperature. The Alps un- 
doubtedly contribute in securing to Italy its delight- 
ful and happy climate, its perpetual spring, and ite 
double harvests. 

The shelter from winds which is afforded by 
mountains, may sometimes become hurtful from ex- 
cess. Tims we find the heat prove insupportable in 
those valleys, which in summer concentrate and 
strongly reflect the rays of the sun. ** In valleyB," 
says Malte Brun, " which are low, narrow, and hoi 
low, and which receive dry winds very obliquely, 
torrents of water and the rains, find no vent, the sur- 
face becomes marshy, the air does not circulate, and 
dampness and fogs perpetnally prevail. It is in such 
places that we meet feeble, indolent, and stupid 
beings, called eretius : they become deaf, dumb, and 
almost blind ; they remain insensible to all impres- 
sions, except sensual appetites ; if we strike them, 
they testify no sensation ; and they appear to be ex- 
cited by no wants. Their dangling arms, their gasp- 
ping mouths, their looks swollen and pendent, their 
cadaverous colour, indicate the lowest state of human 
degradation, and of animal degeneracy. The chilling 
damp which almost constantly broods over these 
countries, may be regarded as the true cause of the 
goitre and cretinism. These maladies are to be 
found in the Lower Valais, at the base of the Pyre- 
nees and Appenines, and m some of the valleys of 
Dauphiny and Upper Provence." 

The neighbourhood of the sea moderates the ex- 
cess of temperature. In hot climates, the maridme 
regions are not so warm as the centre of the plains. 
In high latitudes, the coasts and the islands are less 
cold- than the interiour of the continents. In the 
mountains of Norway, so intense is'the cold, that it 
once proved fatal to a Swedish army ; the dead 
bodies were found lying rank and file ; at the same 
time, the coasts of the country enjoyed a very mild 
climate. 

The nature of the soil must have an influence on 
climate in various ways. All grounds are not heat- 
ed equally soon. One soil quickly parts with its 
acquired neat, while another retains it for a long 
time. Exhalations, which vary according to the 
nature of the soil, rise into the atmosphere, and be- 
come identified with it. Clayey grounds, and those 
which are impregnated with salt, cool the atmo- 
sphere ; heaps of sand, when they are dry, augment 
the heat. Some provinces owe, in part, their dry 
and salubrious temperature to a sandy, calcareous, 
and, in general, light soil. Ground which is stony and 
barren, emits fewest vapours. The contrary is true 
of marshy soils. 

" Man exercises a slow but powerful influence 
upon the temperature of the air. Without cultiva- 
tion, few climates would be salubrious and agreeable. 
Let us contemplate a desert country; the rivers, 
abandoned to themselves, become choked, and over- 
flow ; and their waters serve only to form pestilen- 
tial marshes. A labyrinth of brambles and thickets 
overspread the most fertile hills. In the meadows, 
the unsightly mushroom, and the useless moss, 
choke the nutritious herbs ; forests become impene- 
trable to the rays of the sun ; no wind disperses the 
putrid exhalations of the trees which have fallen 
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Tincler the pressure of age ; the soil, excladed from 
the genial and purifying warmth of the air, exhales 
nothing but poisons ; and an atmosphere of death 
gathers over the whole country. But what do not in- 
dustry and perseverance accomplish ? The marshes 
are drained ; the rivers flow in their disencumbered 
channels ; the axe and fire clear away the forests ; 
the earth, furrowed by the plough, is opened to the 
rays of the sun and me influence of the wind ; the 
air, the soil, and the waters, acquire by degrees a 
character of salubrity ; and vanquished nature yields 
its empire to man, who thus creates a country for 
himself." 

The predominant winds of every country various- 
ly modify the united influence of all the elements 
which constitute physical climate, and which we 
have just been considering. But the nature, the 
direction, and the intensity of the winds, depend 
upon general and local exposure, the neighbourhood 
of seas, the elevation of mountains, and other cir- 
cumstances. Thus, the causes of climate form to- 
gether a circle of which we can point out neither the 
first link nor the last. We observe that they are 
exceedingly various, and more or less combined. — 
Climates, indeed, exert a very great influence upon 
each other. The poles are cold ; the equator is 
hot ; the combined influences of both, produce the 
intermediate temperature of the temperate zone. — 
Tradewinds, blowing continually from the east over 
the sea, render the maritime coasts upon which they 
strike, much colder than the western coasts. The 
beautiful climate of the south of France is about the 
latitude of Massachusetts, yet the difference of 
climate is striking. The interiour states and prairie 
counties of the Missouri, are much milder than the 
eastern seaboard in the same latitudes. Thus, 
while it is the severest winter weather at Boston, 
grass is growing and flowers are blooming at the 
mouth of the Columbia. But it is not the sun, nor 
the winds, nor cultivation, nor exposure alone that 
produces the different climates ; but it is the influ 
ence of these and other causes combined that modi 
flies the temperature of particular countries; that 
gives a hot and dry climate to one region ; a hot and 
humid climate to another ; a cold and dry to a third, 
and a cold and humid climate to another portion of 
the globe, or that furnishes those delightful tempe- 
ratures so agreeable and healthful to human life. 



A nightingale, that all daylong 
Had cheer d the village with his song^ 
Nor yet at eve hl6 note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far onj upon the ground, 
A something shimng in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark j 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his ftrop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Haranmied him thus, right eloquent : — 
*' Did you admire my ^mp," quoth h« 
" As much as 1 your minstrelsey, 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much OS I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same Power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with musick, I with lifht. 
Might beautify and cheer the nignt. 

The songster heard his short oration, 
And warblmg out his approbation. 
Released him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else. 
Hence, jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine with one consent, 
Till life's poor transient night is spent. 
Respecting, in each other's case, 
The giAsof nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the name, 
Who studiously makepeace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
He that knowingly defends the wrong side of a Of him that creeps and him that flieB.—CowFDL 

question, pays a very bad compliment to all his 
hearers ; it is in plain English thus : falsehood, sup- 
ported by my talents, is stronger than truth supported 
by yours. 

The horrible catastrophies that sometimes happen 
to the vicious, are as salutary to others by their 
-warning, as the most brilliant rewards of the vir- 
tuous are by their example. And on the contrary, 
the success of the bad, and the sufierings of the 
good, might make us tremble for the interests of 
virtue, were not these very things the strongest 
proofs of an hereafter. 

The upright, if he suffer calunmy to move him, |^ 
fears the tongue of man more than the eye of Grod. > [Mau *ad wtmxt Giow^wotms, MiialifDiid, Femiia ^tn^eaa.)' 
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PUBUCX SQUABBS. 

BY BCV. BEMAN BCMPBRJBY, IK IK 

The English people, in good circumstances, seen 
to he much noore anxious than we are, to secure the 
luxury of deep front yards, and of large open spaces 
in the rear of their dwellings. They want room — 
they want fresh air — they want, when within doors, 
to be as much retired as they can from the noise and 
bustle of the streets. Nothing would induce those 
of them who understand what real comfort is, and 
who hare the means of securing it, to submit to that 
kind of strait-jacket confinement which many of the 
people of this country so ingeniously contrive for 
themselves and their children. 

In London proper, that is in the most ancient part 
of the city, which was walled in, the dwelling- 
houses, as well as other buildings, are very compact, 
and most of the streets are miserably narrow. But 
in the newer parts, embracing Westminster, South- 
walk, Chelsea, Islington, Hackney, &c., the lots on 
which the houses are built, are so large and so well 
laid out, as often to give a rural appearance to those 
very extensive quarters of the city. For long dis- 
tances, on some of the most important streets, as on 
the New City road, for example, the houses are built 
so far back as to give ample space in front for trees, 
shrubber}% and flowers. It is often from fifty to a 
hundred feet from the outer gate to the porch. If, 
in going home from his place of business, the mer- 
chant is justled at every step, and almost run down 
by the crowd, the moment he reaches bis own door, 
he is free. He enters, and the tumult dies away. — 
He breathes a pure air, aud looks out from every 
window of his dwelling, not so much upon high and 
naked brick walls, as upon the sylvan and floral 
beauties by which it is surrounded. 

In parts of the city, where the luxury of spacious 
court-yards and gardens cannot be enjoyed by every 
family, I observed here and there, a charming little 
park, or square, neatly enclosed by a high iron rail- 
ing, and apparently belonging to a number of fami- 
lies in the immediate vicinity. These enclosures, 
tastefully laid out into gravelled walks, and adorned 
with fine shade-trees, shrubbery, flowers, and ivy- 
clad summer-houses, are favourite resorts in pleasant 
weather, and it is especially delightful to see very 
young children, spending hours together with their 
nurses, in these miniature Elysian fields, inhaling 
»ne fresh breezes, and playing upon the smooth 
grass-plats, and among the bushes. How very dif- 
ferent, I could not help saying to myself, is this 
young freedom and early exposure to air and sun- 
shine, and soft showers too, if one happen now and 
then to surprise them in the midst of their sports — 
from that tender imprisonment, to which the children 
of wealthy families, are for the most part doomed in 
our own cities. And how very striking, I may add, 
is the contrast, too, between the rosy health of the 
former, and the white, lily complexion and frailty of 
the latter. It is easy to conceive how, in the laying 
out of every large town, these little enchanting 
squares and ellipses might be reserved for every ten 
or twenty families ; and every body must see, how 
much they would add to the beauty of the place, and 
how essentially they would minister to the health and 
comfort of the population. 
The newer and better parts of London are adorned 



and lefreshedby pobliek squares and gaidens, which 
must be regarded by every man of taste, nmang the 
brightest onymenu of the city. Of these there are 
from tAir/y %q forty ^ chiefly in the west port of tin 
town ; and many of them, such as Russel Square, 
Gray's Inn Gardens, Lincoln's Inn Fields, St. James' 
Square, &c., are quite extensive. Some of ihem can 
not cover less than from six to ten acres. How ex* 
ceedingly these brighi and verdant oases, these 
charming shaded piomeaades, lying within a few 
minutes walk of a million of people, must minister to 
their health and comfort. Who would consent, for 
half the bank of England, to have them cut np into 
small building-lots, and covered over with stone and 
brick and mortar? Who will not say, that were 
another London to be built, in any part of the British 
empire, there oug^t to be many more, and larger 
publick squares reserved, in laying ont the new city, 
than there are here ? 

But it is the great parks of the metropolis, which 
more than any thing else, delight the eye, and ex- 
cite the admiration of the stranger. At least it was 
so with me. There are four of these, the smallest 
of which would, in an American city, with which I 
am acquainted, be regarded as a wasteful appropria* 
tion of land, which, if brought into market, could, in 
half an hour, be sold for mUlions of pounds sterling. 
Were «0 to lay out such a city, we should be much 
more likely to cslculate how many dollars it would 
take, to cover a single large park, which some might 
propose to fence oflT and adorn, than to consider 
what ccmntlesa multitudes of people must want it, 
for air and exercise, and necessary relaxation in all 
coming generations. 

I have often thought, what woidd be the condition 
of London without her publick squares and gardens 
and parks ? Where could her vast population go for 
pure air, and to throw oflf care and business and 
study t How could such a world of himian beings 
hope to escape the ravages of pestilential diseases ? 
And how could I help contrasting London, in the 
features of it which I have briefly delineated in this 
letter, with the populous growing cities and towns in 
the United States ? No people in the world have so 
much land, so much room to do just what they 
please, as we have. A mile square, or five mile 
square is nothing to ns ; and yet, no people under 
the sun are so covetoos of every foot of land, where 
there is any prospect of thriving business, and a 
growing population. It would seem in our large 
commercial cities, and even in places of limited 
trade, as if all the men of business wanted to crowd 
into one narrow street, and to erect as many build- 
ings as possible, upon every square acre, that is oc- 
cupied at all. Who has not been struck with this 
gregarious propensity, in passing through the new 
and flourishing towns and villages of this country ? 
Utica, Geneva, Oswego, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Cincinnati, and a hundred others. — 
Why, one would judge, from their extreme compact- 
ness, that they were to be fortified, like the old 
European towns, to prevent the incursions of barba- 
rians. 

Should merchants and other men of business, who 
happen to cast their eye upon this letter, smile at my 
ignorance of the great facilities of trade, as they 
probably will, and tell me that they find a thousand 
advantages in what I .call their straitrjacket aad hud- 
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dlingflrystems, it would not become me to dispate the 
matter with them at all. But whatever may be true 
in regard to business, there can be no good reason, I 
am quite sure, for bringing out whole blocks of dwel- 
ling-houses to the very line of narrow streets, so as 
to have no yard in front, and then by narrowing the 
blocks, t5 crowd the houses one upon another in the 
rear, so as to leave no space for gardens or fruit- 
yards, when thousands of acres of cleared land, or 
primitive forest, lie all around, inviting the builders 
to extend their town over just as wide a surface as 
they please. This strange want of taste and fore- 
cast, this unaccountable disregard to health and com- 
fort and beauty, will be matter of the deepest regret 
to those who come after us, some two or three hun- 
dred years hence, when many of our towns, which 
are now just springing into existence will have be- 
come great cities ; and it will be too late to reme- 
dy the evils of our absurd and contracted policy. 
What a pity, that in fifty growing towns, which I 
might name, no open squares, of any extent, were 
left, in laying them out,' and that as far as they have 
been extended, almost every rod of ground is cover- 
ed with buildings. In most cases, perhaps some- 
thing might yet be done, to redeem these embryo 
cities from everlasting discomfort, by seasonably pur- 
chasing and laying out the grounds which lie in the 
vicinity, so as to leave ample room for air and exer- 
cise — for trees, and shrubbery, and flowers — for 
gravelled walks and wide avenues. How much to 
be desired is it, that suggestions of this sort should 
be speedily acted upon by those who now have it in. 
their power to bless unborn millions, with health and 
convenience ; and that those men of wealth and 
enterprise, who are founding new cities and towns 
in the far west and elsewhere, should, in the same 
way, hand down such invaluable comforts and bles- 
sings, if they do not their own names to a grateful 
posterity. And may I not just add in this connex- 
ion, how easy it would be to plant avenues, and lay 
out little malls and parks, and pleasure-grounds, in 
and around our thousand thriving villages. How 
greatly would it add to their beauty and multiply their 
attractions. I am mortified when I think how diffi- 
cult it is, in most cases, to raise even a few dollars 
for any such purpose. In acting upon the maxim, 
that those who come after us must take care of them- 
selves, as we have done, we neglect to take care of 
our own health and comfort. 

In the small provincial towns of England, more 
attention has been bestowed upon this subject than 
with us. Still much remains to be done there as 
IV ell as here. At the last session of parliament, Mr. 
Buckingham, the great champion of temperance, 
brought in a bill which was favourably received, to 
aid and encourage the people in making such health- 
ful and ornamental improvements as I have just men- 
tioned. It was thought the bill would pass, and that 
whatever appropriations the government may be in- 
clined to make, will impart a favourable stimulus to 
the people. 

In respect to reserving and laying out pleasure- 
grounds upon a grandscale, in or near any of our 
cities, it may be said that we have no London, with 
its million and a half of people to be provided for ; 
and that it would be absurd in us to fence off such 
territories as Hyde and Regent's Park for publick 
accommodation. It is true, we have as yet no Lon- 



don in America ; but are we not every day told that 
New York, at least, will one day vie with that proud 
metropolis of the British empire. The whole of 
York island, I believe, is already laid out in anticipa- 
tion of the future greatness of the city. New York 
has her Battery, I know ; and a few publick squares 
of moderate extent, have been reserved in the plan ; 
but where is the reservation for even one great park 
to impart beauty and health and comfort to this com- 
mercial emporium of the Western continent ? How 
grievously will this want be felt, when it comes to 
number a million of inhabitants, and how bitterly 
will they regret the narrow policy of its founders. 




SINGULAR DEXTERITY OP A GOAT. 

" Upon our road," (from Jerusalem to Bethlehem,) 
says Dr. Clarke, in his Travels, " we met an Arab 
with a goat, which he led about the country for ex- 
hibition, in order to gain a livelihood for itself and 
owner. He had taught this animal, while he ac- 
companied its movements with a song, to mount 
upon little cylindrical blocks of wood, placed succes- 
sively one above the other, and in shape resembling 
the dice-boxes belonging to a backgammon table. 
In this manner the goat stood, first upon the top of 
one cylinder, then upon the top of two, and after- 
wards of three, four, five, and six, until it remained 
balanced upon the top of them all, elevated several 
feet from the ground, and with its four feet collected 
upon a single point without throwing down the dis- 
jointed fabrick upon which it stood. The practice is 
very ancient. It is also noticed by Sandys. Noth- 
ing can show more strikingly the tenacious footing 
possessed by this quadruped upon the jutty points 
and crags of rocks ; and the circumstance of its abil- 
ity to remain thus poised may render its appearance 
less surprising as it is sometimes seen in the Alps, 
and in all mountainous countries, with hardly any 
place for its feet, upon the sides and by the brink of 
most tremendous precipices. The diameter of the 
upper cylinder, on which its feet ultimately remained 
until the Arab had ended his ditty, was only two 
inches, and the length of each cylinder was six 
inches." 

Never speak to deceive, nor listen to betriay. 
Friendship once injured is for ever lost. 
Gossiping and lying go hand in hand. 
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NOVEL ORGANICE REBIAINS. 



That •col! bad a toofae In It, and coold alnf one« !— Hamlbt. 

Reader ! what do you imagine we have catered for 
you now? Or rather, what new subject do you think 
that rummaging science of geology has added to its 
extended list of discoveries ? O Solomon ! Solomon ! 
here is something new under the sun. Thy extra- 
ordinary wisdom, wonderfully comprehensive though 
it was, could not have embraced this subject in this 
peculiar modification. ** Trees, from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that spring- 
eth out of the wall ;" beasts, fowls, creeping things, 
and fishes, were familiar to thee, yet here is a cr&- 
niological development which never could have en- 
tered thy imagination. Baron Cuvier never dream- 
ed of it in all those profound investigations which he 
Lad the patience to make concerning the remains of 
the Siberian mammoth, the mastodon, the megalon3rx, 
the giant lizard, the Irish elk, the wapiti, and those 
deceased monsters of the Nile. If, peradventure, 
the learned philosopher had stumbled upon it, it is 
our opinion that he would have been completely 
nonplused. Even Peale cannot number it in the 
long catalogue of his wonderful curiosities. Profes- 
sor Hitchcock has discovered no stony bird-tracks 
like it in the amithicniticaJ valley of the Connecticut. 
There is not a scull like it, in all that vast catacomb, 
the cabinet of the Phrenological Society at Paris. — 
No art or science is acquainted with it, no mortal 
has ever before seen it or , described it. You may 
imagine it looks very like a deer's head, and must 
have belonged to one of that genus of animals. But 
it did not. Observe those delicate fiesh lines, that 
strong jaw bone, the tattered muscles of the neck, 



the broken horns, that peculiar eye, and that singu- 
lar cartilaginous whorl, or nasalogical appurtenance. 
Perhaps the latter appendage induces you to include 
it among the tapirs. It does not belong there. It 
has recently been determined by geologists that this 
conntry had an antediluvian existence, and that there 
were estuaries and rivers here, which were visited 
by large birds ? But it is plainly no bird's head. — 
Recur then to the western prairies ; think of those 
uniform rows and circles of trees, those mounds 
and remnants of ancient fortifications, those mon- 
strous bones of the salt-licks. There we have in- 
dubitable evidence of the primitive existence of 
things upon a large scale. Might not this subject 
have been an inhabitant of the earth in that day and 
generation, and after having laid for ages under the 
clod of the valley, is now exhumed to be exposed to 
the publick gaze ? 

Nay, indulgent reader, it was reserved for us first 
to unfold the truth in this matter, and it shall no 
longer be withheld. This curious specimen of natu- 
ral history was exhibited to us by Mr. John Hooper, 
of Bridgehampton, Long Island. It was found on 
that Island, and dug out of low marshy ground in 
tide-water. It is not the head of an animal, though 
it precisely resembles one. But it is a natural vege- 
table root, several inches in length, and of the figure 
represented in the engraving ! The root, we are in- 
fomied, is highly esteemed for its medicinal virtues. 
It is vulgarly called quassia root, and is, we be- 
lieve, seldom found in this country. The exact re- 
semblance of this specimen to the head of an animal, 
renders it quite a remarkable curiosity. 
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ANTHRACrrB QOiL IHADB OF PENNSTLYAIOA. 

Written hy tbe Hpn. CAia Ooranra^ from MaM., tot thd-North 
Amehcan Review, tot Jaaiuryi 1896. 

: We Tisited, recoatly, the antlu?acite coal mines in 
the-interionr of the. etste of PennsylTania. The 
apectacle qf enterprise, induvtry, aiid proqienty, 
which we there hehehl, was most imposing to the 
eye, and most instruetiTe to the mind. In ike heart 
of a wild broken territory^ amid the share ridges of 
the Atteganys, intersected by the hundrea rivers and 
streamlets which swell . (he tides of the Delaware 
and Sosquehannah, iiv what was^but a (bw years ago 
one of the most desert fegions of the United States, 
we found a numerous and fixed population, with all 
the apptiances ofrefinedrlife, and a multitude of im- 
proTemenls, in iwlHroads, canals, and other publick 
works, of which the most advanced people in Amor- 
ica» or even in Ear6pe» ndghi justly be pioud. A 
new world seemed- to have sprang up in the wilder- 
ness, tt if by enchantment. Smil&Qg viUages were 
spread out in peace and alimidince beneath over- 
shadowing peaks, undbeside mountain-tops reaching 
up their bleak somqiits to the sky. The dwellings 
of cultivated competencyi and warehouses stor^ 
with merchandise, sU)od on'the very edge of the old 
primeval forests of the continents Here Was the 
centre' of a vast business, which had all at once viv- 
ified the surrounding country, converted the wildest 
waste into die ^theittre of active life, given.fr iresh 
btimidus to indUvidnal enterprise, created an inex- 
hiaustible source of we^th lo the sti^ in which it 
lay, and opened a new commerce and a neW bond 
of fraternity to the whole Union. We left the scene, 
with a strong and abiding sense of the enei]^ and 
spirit of our people, with renewed admiration of the 
resources and desdnies (^our country, and with doep- 
felt gratitude to that boonttfnl Brovidenee which be- 
stowed upon us this our happy land. We cannot 
hope' ta communicate ourfeefiiigs and impressions 
by words ; the scene should be se^ to be appreci- 
ated> : Nor shall we attempt to do so. Neither shall 
we entep into any specidalions or iniquiries concern- 
ing the geologicfil history, formation, or natural cW- 
acter, of anthracite coal. T&e objects we hare in 
view are more plain and practiced. We have col- 
lected, froln perstm^ observation, £rom correspond- 
ence, and a large mass of printed Atter, a variety 
of facts respecting the jnoduction and commerce of 
anthracite coal, a summary statement of whidi we 
propose to lay before the readers of the Review. 

Pentisylvania abounds in mineral treasures of the 
most useful kinds, that is, iron and coal ; these being 
vhe precise means, out.of which the actual grandeur 
and opulence of Great Britain have in great pari 
sprung. On a future occasion we may recur to its 
depositee of iron ore, and of bituminous coal ; our 
present concern is with its anthracite coal exolusive- 
Jy. tt is singidar that, with the general knowledge 
they already possess of ihetr unexampled minenl 
resources, and their liberty in the promotion of 
publick improvements, the people of Pennsylvania 
have not caused to be madp an accurate geological 
survey of the whole temiaiy of their state, by suit- 
able scientifick persons, according to the course re- 
cently pursued in the state of Massachusetts. So 
far as ttie anthracite of Pennsylvania has been ex- 
plored, and its presence fully $scertained, it occu- 
pies three sepaimte and distinct beds or fields, which 
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lie near together on the easterly side of Ae Susque 
hannah, upon or below its. north branch, and bear a 
striking similitude each to the^other in geographical 
position, extent of area, and geological features. 
They are, first, the coal-field of Mauch Chunk and 
Schuylkill ; secondly, that of Beavet Meadow, Sha^ 
mokin,and Mahoney; and thirdly, thatof Lackawanna 
and Wyoming. — Each of these fields forms a long 
elliptical bi^sm, with a wdl-defined border of red 
ahale, and surrounded by a barrier ot long and sharp- 
mounted ridges. ^ Two of Aese f^lds,^e first and 
the seeond, run side by side, ranging a little north 
of east; the iremaining one is somewhat apart from 
them, and has a inore northerly direction. They 
may be considered, indeed, from their )>roxiraity and 
general resemblaqce, as constctoting one single coal- 
region; although, as will hereafter be explained, 
there is gre^ difference in the superficial character 
<tf the coimtry which they respectively traverse. 
There i^ a difference, also^ in their history, and in 
their statistical relations ; which renders it neces- 
sary they should be treated of separately and some- 
what in detail. 

The Manch Chunk and Sc^inylkill coal-field qom- 
inenoes near the river Lehigh, on the east, and 
reaches westerly to the left l^k of the Susque- 
hanna, extending thus about seventy miles in length, 
while it is only fropn (me to five miles in width, be- 
ing pressed in between Broad mountain on the north, . 
and Sharp mountain on the south. These moun- 
tains, and the coal-field itsdf, axe penetrated more 
or leas by numerous streams* t>articularly the Swa- 
tara, the Schuylkill and its branches, and the Lehigh, 
affording outlets for the coal, and natural passes for 
the location of cansls aiid rai-lroads, which pervade 
the disorict in all directions. But Uiere is room for . 
distinction as to the dMerent parts of this field, in 
regard to the position of the coal, its quality, the 
mode of working-it, and the means of its conveysnce. 
tomatket . 

One portioi^ of this field, its western extremity, 
pn ^e Swatara, and near to the Susquehanna, is not 
accessible for ihe Atlantick trade, in^ cotnpetition with 
the residue ; «id therefore, dthough it has a limited 
market in the interipur, it is not possessed of the 
same general interest apd importsnce as that which 
is watered by tl^e Sohuylkill and* Lehigh, and need 
not occupy our 0*emtioia. 

At the eastern extremity of the field, are the works 
of the Leliigh Coal and Navigation company, which 
are, in many respects, pecidiar, and are conducted 
on s scale of great boldness of design, and compre- 
hension of enterprise, Disregarding the obvious 
outlets of the bnsin by the waters of die Schuylkill, 
Uiey have ascended the mootttain-{>arrier to its very 
summit, entered the coal-field by a rail-road, and thus 
diverted the coal from its natural channel to the wa- 
ters of the Lehigh at Mauch Chunk. To effect this 
object, Messrs. Josiah White,. Hazard, and Hauto, 
haying acquired the property of the Mauch Chunk 
mines, obtained an act of incorporation with mining 
and trading privileges, and undertook the task, which 
had repeatedly before been attempted without suc- 
cess, of rendering the .river I^ehiffh navigable. To 
enable them to accomplish this, Uie state ceded to 
them the sole jurisdiction of this river, for the dis- 
tance of eighhr-three miles, and the free and uncon- 
trolled use of iu waters. This grant has righay 
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been deemed since an improvident one ; bat the 
company proceeded to execute what they had un- 
dertaken with.a spirit worthy of the enterprise. At 
an expense of abont two nuUions and two hundred 
thousand dollars, they made their mines accessible 
to the riyer Lehigh, and opened the liver itself, by 
a series of works, considered the best of their class 
in the United States. 

During the year 1834, the freight transported on 
the Lehigh canal, amounted to 129,083 tons, of 
which 106,518 tuns consisted of coal, and the resi- 
due of flour, iron, lumber, stone, and other articles 
of merchandise. 

The coal of the Lehigh company, at least at their 
old and principal works, forms an immense mass of 
carbonaceous matter, intermixed with alternate lay- 
ers of earth and slate. This de^site they strw^ or 
uncover, by digging off the superincumbent eanh, so 
as to leave bare the maSs of coal, as in a clay-field ; 
and thus the coal is mined. It is conveyed a short 
distance up the ridge of the mountain top, thence it 
ascends by means of an inclined plane, and a rafl- 
load upwards of eight miles in length, to a chute of 
seven hundred feet in two hundred and fifteen of 
perpendicular height, at Mauch Chunk, when it is 
embarked in the tumigation of the Lehigh. This 
rail-road, being the first of any extent ever construct- 
ed in the United States, has in years past attracted 
Uie attention of travellers on i^M account ; as also 
from the interesti^ig fact of a descent on a rail-road 
for eight or nine miles, by the mere specifick gravity 
of the cars. It is also curious, in another point of 
view. Enormous trains of loaded coal-cars descend 
by gravity, to the head of the ekute, after which the 
empty ears are to be returned to the~ mines and re- 
loaded. They are accordingly dra vm up the inclined 
plane by teams of mules ; but these animals cannot 
be induced, either by persuasion or force, to ilescend 
the plane on foot, ana it becomes necessary to pro- 
vide cars, in wMch they may ride down,- and which 
they very contentedly draw up again, together with 
the empty coal-cars. Circumstances like these give 
zest and piquancy to die inspection of the worlu of 
this Company ; the* relish of which is enhanced by 
the beauty and sublimity of the surrounding soenery, 
mountain after mountain ^tctching out beneath your 
eye, as you glide in your self-moving carriage along 
the descending side of the long steep ridge, over- 
hanging the bright village of Mauoh Chunk. 

But the inost interesting and valuabtb pan of the 
coal-field is the central or interiout track, Ibnown as 
the Schuylkill Region, which is twenty miles long,, 
and from three to four broad. In this region, the 
numerous headquarters of the river Schuylkill haVe 
cut boldly through the strata of coal, presenting a 
succession of elevated summits and deep ravines, 
admirably fitted for extensive mining operations. 
Here the coal is in veins, generally having an incli- 
nation or dip to the south, and consisquently reaching 
the surface, when they are discovered by the depres- 
sion of the soil over the coal in the process of de- 
composition, and by the cropping out, as the black 
dirt, which often appears at the surface, is termed. 
The dip is an angle of from forty to sixty degrees, 
the vein descending to an unknown depth. The 
beds vary in thickness, from one or two up to thirty 
feet. Those of from five to twelve feet are consid- 
ered the best, as they can be worked with greater 



facility and profit ; becMise they can be so propped 
and roofed, as to enable the nuner to remove all the 
coal, without any hazard ; while those of twenty or 
thirty feet must be woriied in chambers^ wad Urge 
pillars of coal be left to support the roof; and even 
then the miners are exposed to injury from failing 
fragments or masses of the mineral. It is the uni- 
venal practice in this region to undermime. As the 
vems generally dip in the direction of the mountain- 
sides, the mode of working in the interioor of the 
mine is regulated in part with refbrence to this fact. 
They run a drift, or tunnel, into the mountain above 
the water-level, and construct a rode rail-road npon 
its floor, and then pierce the seam of coal horizon- 
tally for a convenient distance ; by which means the 
entire breast, as it is called, of the seam is exposed ; 
and the miners work np the acclivity untU they 
reach the summit or mtterop, throwing the coal be- 
hind them, where it is loaded into cars, drawn out 
by horses, screened and separated into the diflereat 
sizes, and conveyed to the landings, or shot at cmce 
into canal-boats. In some cases^ very ingenious 
mechanica] contrivandea are used in screening the 
coal ; of which a very perfect example is to be seen 
at the station of the Delaware Coal company. — 
Hitherto the veins have been worked almost exch- 
sively from the water-level iqpward ; and instances 
occur, of two, three and four seams of coal, one 
above another ; but experiments are new in train for 
pursuing the veins in the opponte direction down- 
wards^ by sinking shafts below the water-level, and 
clearing out the water through ^e agency of- steam 
power, as in England. 

There is a great diven^ in the quality of the 
coal in the vcrions parts of this basin, add even in a 
single region of it. In his very able report, Mr. 
Packer' speaks of this point somewhat inaccurately. 
He alludes to the fhct that some of the coal ignites 
more readily than the rest ; and that the red-ash 
coal is by many regarded a8«f superiour quality ; and 
then proceeds to say : '* With these ^c^tions, there 
is little difference m the quality of the coal of the 
region ; certainly no more than in toees of the same 
species, growing upon the same eoil, or in coal taken 
from' different parts of the same mine ; and if coal of 
a snperiour or inferionr quality be found in market, 
it is only became the vender has been more or less 
careful in freeing it fVom' slate or other impurities.'* — 
This b far from' being correct If the writer had 
said that there was the eame difference in quality, 
as between trees of different species, say walnut, 
oak and maple, growing upon the same soil, it would 
have been a more just representation of the fact. 
This truth is perfecUy notorious to those who are 
familiar with the cou region. Anthracite is now 
divided, for practical purpose^, into three classes: 
that which bums freely and leaves a residuum of 
red ashes ; another harder and ^ore difiicult to ig- 
nite, leaving a residiium of white., ashes ; and pur- 
chasers of coal for consumption can rely upon this 
as an easy and conclusive test of its quality. The 
Lehigh coal is white-ash, less e^y of ignition, but 
esteemed for manufactining purposes : the Schuyl- 
kill coal of the better mines is red-ash, and the most 
valuable for domestick use.' Very frequently, how- 
ever, you will find veins of an inferiour quality, 
within fiffy or a hundred yards of the best In a 
transverae section of the several coal veins firom the 
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Sharp to lSie Broad McNintaiii, made by Mr. James 
Wilde, of (ottoFille, he lays dowa seFenty-two dif- 
ferent veins in the space of four miles. About one 
fourth part of the best of them are now worked, some 
much more extensive than others, fmd differing very 
roateriallv in quality ; and we feel confident tluit one 
half of the whole number cannot be worked until 
the others are entirely worked out, or at least worked 
so deep below the water-level, as to enhance greatly 
the expMise of mining. Besides the difference in 
the purity of coal from different veins near to each 
other, there may be remarked this general difference ; 
that, commencing at the southerly termination of 
them in the Sharp Moimtain, the coal in the vein 
as you proceed north to the Broad Mountain, gradu- 
ally becomes harder ; and also, proceeding east to- 
wards Mauch Chunk it grows narder ; while pro- 
ceeding west beycmd Minersville, it becomea softer, 
until, in the neighbourhood of the Susquehannah, it 
becomes too wA and brittle for profitable transpor- 
tation. . This view of the subject is confirmed by 
reference to the weight of the coal, in the different 
parts of the field. Thus, at Mauch Chunky its spe- 
cifick gravity is 1,494 ; on the waters of the Schuyl- 
kill, in and about Pottsville, ft is. 1,453 ; and on Uie 
Swatara it is 1,400. We make these remarks, of 
course, without reference to the fracturea or faults^ 
which occur in a vein occasionally, owing to the 
imperfection in the formation of the coid, a disturb- 
ance of it by great natural convulsions. 

And this leads us to another consideration of great 
practical imporUnce to. the consumer. The veins 
have a uniform range, longitudinally with the basin, 
north seventy-two aegrees east, so that whenever a 
valuable vein is opened in one tract of land it can be 
traced to the lands adjoining ; and the more cele- 
brated veins have been opened in many places for 
several miles beyond the first pit. Such are the 
Peach Mountain, Spphn, Lewis, and Gate veins, 
which were opened before rail-roads were construct- 
ed, at points convenient for conveyance by turnpike- 
road to the landings at mount Carbon. By Uie 
introduction of rail-roads^ these veins became acces- 
sible at various places in the Schuylkill valley ; and 
there are examples of a vein thus traced and identi- 
fied for the space of ten miles. This fact shows 
the necessity of buying coal with reference to the 
vein from which it is obtained, without being gov- 
erned exclusively by the name of a particular j)it, 
mine, or property ; for it is by regarding the mine, 
rather than the vein, that retail venders of anthracite 
coal, from the Schuylkill region, have fallen into so 
much idle competition of names, and quackeiy of 
advertisement, for the purpose of drawing custom- 
ers. Whoever buys red ash coal, prepared for the 
market by the Delaware Coal company, the North 
American, or any of the respectable individual pro- 
prietors or miners in the Schuylkill Valley, may rest 
assured that he has a good article and the best of 
anthracite coal for domestick consumption. 

The Schuylkill region seems to have been 
marked by nature, for , individual enterprise ; and 
the State was careful to keep this object in view, in 
the incorporation of the Schuylkill Navigation com- 
pany, on whose canal the coal is conveyed to Phila- 
delphia for distribution along the Atlantick. The 
history of this canal, as recorded in the annual re- 
ports of the officers of the company, and beginning 



with their Address in 1820, in which they state 
their anticipation of the vast benefits to result from 
its coostruciion, down to the Report of the liast year 
in which their flattering anticipations are so fully 
realised, presents a fine example of the publick good 
which was achieved by publick ^irited men, pursu- 
ing their own advantage by liberal (sxpenditures of 
their wealth, in modes still more conducive to the 
publick advantage ; and it affords one of a thousand 
contradictions to the mad outcry against corporate 
investments of property, issuing from that extrava- 
gant spirit of vtltraism in all things, good or evil, 
whieh at this time agitates the publick uHnd in one 
part or another of the United States. 

The Report of t)ie company, for the year 1834, 
presents the following progressive increase of busi- 
ness, omitting the earUer year of its incompleteness : 





Total 






Years. 


Tunnage. 


Tuns Coal. 


Total Toll. 


1826 


32,404 


16,767 


$43,108 87 


1827 


65^501 


31,360 


58,149(74 


1828 


105,463 


47,284 


87,171 56 


1829 


134,524 


52,973 


120,039 00 


1830 


180,755 


89,984 


148,165 95 


1831 


. 196,413 


81,854 


134,005 92 


1832 


327,921 


209,271 


264,829 70 


1833 


445,849 


252,971 


325,486 63 


1834 


395,720 


226,692 


299,841 05 



Commensurate with this augmenting business of 
the canal, has been the prosperity of ike Coal Re- 
gion, of which it is the outlet. It is an open high- 
way, free to all the world, at the regular rate of tolls. 
Consequently, the navigation of it is in individual 
hands, parUy of the proprietors of mines, who con- 
vey their own coal to market, parUy of peraons who 
pursue the business of boating alone, depending on 
freight from proprietora or undertakers of mines. 
The mines, also, are in the hands of private corpo- 
rations, companies, or individ^uals, invited to the 
scene by the facilities it affords, in its natural and 
aitificial features, for the prosecution of individual 
enterprise ; among which persons, if any single one 
may, without derogation to the rest, be signalized 
for his active and intelligent usefulness, it is Mr. 
John White, the founder and controlling spirit of the 
Delaware Coal company. .The consequence of all 
this has been the rapid growth of a flourishing p<^u- 
lation, of which Pottsville is the centre, strongly 
reminding the beholder of the similar results of well- 
applied and well-combined capital and industry, as 
exhibited in the correspondent case of Lowell in 
Massachusetts. 

The immense business of the Schuylkill valley, 
it is also interesting to observe, has been growing up 
sinraltaneously with that of Lowell, in about the 
same space of time. Indeed, the prosperity of the 
manufactories of Lowell, and that of the collieries 
of the SchuylkiU valley, are much more intimately 
connected, than a supeirtScial observer, looking only 
to the distance of the two places one from the other, 
would be prone to imagine. Coal was known to 
abound in this region, so early as, 1790, and perhaps 
before ; and tiie mines at Mauch Chunk were par- 
tially opened prior to the year 1800. It was used 
to a very limited extent by some of the blacksmiths 
in the, neighbourhood ; but not esteemed as of much 
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Talue. Durinf the war of 1812, however, many in- 
telligem individuals, in that part of PennsylVaniav had 
become convinced of the value of antturacite ; and 
serious attempts were unsuocessfully made to intro- 
duce it into the market by Mr. Charles Miner, of 
Wilkesbanre, and by Mr. George Shoemaker, of 
Pottsville, about the same time^ After which, it 
does not appear that any considerable quantity of 
anthracite was taken to market, either by the Schuyl- 
kill or Lehigh, until 1820, when the Lehigh com- 
pany conveyed three hundred and sixty-five tuns to 
Philadelphia. This may be considered, therefore, 
as the commencement of the business. What prog- 
ress It has since made, may be partly judged by 
the table we have given of tha transportation on the 
Schuylkill canal ; to which we proceed to add some 
other statistick facts bearing on the same point. 

The Schuylkill canal affords employment to 370 
boats. There were sent to market in 1834, by the 
Schuylkill, 224,242 tuns of coal, and 106,244 tuns 
by the Lehigh. The value of fixed improvements 
connected with the Schuylkill and Lehigh coal-field, 
is estimated as follows : — 

Miles. Cost. 
Lehigh Navigation 46 1,546,094 96 

Former River Improvements 155,420 80 

Rail Road to Summit Mines and 

kterals 16| 59,766 30 

Room Run Rail-Road 8| , 123,000 00 

Schuylkill Navigation 108 9,966,480 13 

Western Branch Rail-Road 15 185,000 00 

Lateral Roads connected with 
the above 10| 31,500 00 

Norwegian or Mount Carbon Rail- 
Road d 95,000 Op 

Laterals connected with the 

above \\ 5,250 00 

Mill Creek Rail-Road 4 15,000 00 

Laterals connected with the 
above 7 11,700 00 

Schuylkill VaUey RaU-Road 10 60,000 00 

Laterals 'connected with the 
above 11| 19,200 00 

Navigable Feeder of the Union 

Canal and dam 21 164,364 38 

Pinegrove Rail-Road 4 20,561 25 

Continuation of same 2| 7,500 00 

Lyken's Valley Rail-Road 16 90,000 00 

Little Schuylkill or Tamaqua Rail- 
Road 20^ 

Lateral Branches, single, double > 225^557 11 
and treble tracks 0^ ) 

Delaware Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal 60 1,430,211 85 



Total 377 $7,211,606 07 



Number of wagons or Rail-Road cars 

in the firsfdistrict 2354 at $70 each $164,780 00 

Boats employed by individuals & com- 
panies, 980 at $500 each 490,000 00 

92 colliery establishments, including 
working capital, utensils, horses, 
mules, &c. d&c. at $4,000 each 368,000 00 

100,000 acres of land at $40 per acre 4,000,000 00 



$5,022,780 00 



Add to this, the borough of Pottsville, the towns 
of Pwt Carbon, MinersviUe and, Schuylkill Haven, 
and other villages, as' Mauch Chunk, Summit Hill, 
Tamaqua, Patterson, Tuscarora, St Clair, New 
Castle, Middleport, Mount Carbon, Pinegrove, Coal 
Castle, Llewellyn, and others, the property in which 
is valued at three millions of dollars, and we shall 
then have some idea of the fruits of the Coal busi- 
ness in the ceaf-field of the Schuylkill and^Leiiigh. 

We come now to the second coal basin, that of 
Beaver Meadow, Shamokin, and Mahoney. This, 
being not yet opened to the poblick markets, does 
not affinrd so much matterof observation and remark 
as the first basin ; but still it is not devoid of inter- 
est This coal-field occupies the summit of highest 
ground between the waters of the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill on the one hand, and those of the north 
branch of the Susquehannah on the other, in the midst 
of a continuous range of double mountain barrier. 
Its obvious outlets by water are the Mahoney, flow- 
ing into the Sosquehannah, and the Beaver Meadow 
creek, into the Lehigh. The whole basin, as far as 
regards its form, and the quality and formation of its 
coal, greatly resembles .the one already described ; 
but does not present the same facilities for access to 
tide water. The veins appear to be of great thick- 
ness, and capable of affoidmg an abundant supply of 
coal, whenever the demand shall be adequate to 
overcome the difiiculties in the way of its reaching 
the mariLet< There is in this region, one publick 
improvement of striking boldness. 

We sllude to the Danville and Pottsville rail-nsad, 
completed lyi far as GirardsviUe, « town which Mr. 
Girard w.iUed to have exist in the heart of this wild 
region, and which therefore exists. This road is a 
striking instance of what human art can accomplish, 
in overcoming natural difiiculties. There is no pub- 
lick work in Europe surpassing* it in grandeur of 
design^ or beauty of execution. We specify, in 
illustration, the tunnel, and inclined planes, by which 
the great elevation of the Broad mountain is sur- 
mounted. This tunnel, perforated right through a 
sharp high ridge, is eight hundred feet in length, 10 
in height, and 10 in width, with a superincumbent 
mass of mountain thirty-five feet in height above it 
Of the succession of inclined planes, some are self 
moving, regulated by toind-breaks^ or otherwise ; and 
one of them, acted upon by a stationary steam en- 
gine, has a descent of sixteen hundred and twenty- 
five feet, at an angle of about eighteen degrees, in a 
perpendicular elevation of three hundred and for^- 
five feet ; and the ease and safety, with which you 
descend this stupendous plane, are as remariuble as 
the prospects before you, whion you step into the car 
to descend, is appalling to the sense and the imagi- 
nation. This road wm run through the coal regions 
of the Mahoney and the Shan\okin ; and in addition 
to opening this coal to the consumer, will form a 
great thoroughfare for the merchandise, produce, 
and the general traffick of the country, and a line of 
communication between the waters of the.Schi^l- 
kill at Pottsville, and those pf the Susquehannah at 
Danville and Sunbury. 

It remains that we speak of the third coal-field — 
that of the Wyoming valley and Lackawanna. In 
this region, the coal beds are generally more acces- 
sible than those of the other two fields, being ex- 
posed in a multitude of loealities, by deep ravines. 
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ibrnpl precipieeft, and tmali strettoa ; alid in tome 
places tne omd foriiM the bottom of the Sosquehannah 
and the Lackawanna. According to the repreaenta* 
tions of Professor Silliman, who explored this val- 
ley, the strata woold appear to ran transTeisely serosa 
it— Conning a series of elliptical cnrves, and dipping 
from either side of the boimdary in the direction m 
the waters. The coal is heavier and harder than 
that of the other two depositee. There is one par- 
ticular in which this cdal region differs greatly from 
others. — On the Schuylkill and the Mahoney, the 
surface of the earth preaenis a thin, barren, steiil 
soil, common to the mountain-lands of Pennsylvania ; 
while the beautiful and fertile valley of the W3rom- 
ing is covered with a deep loom, and is universally 
celebrated as the very garden of the state. It is 
alike rich in the agricuhund productions, and in 
nuneral treasures ; its surface and its interiour 
equally invite and reward the hand of lab<^iur and the 
combinations of «kill. Its historical reminiscences 
bespeak the interest of the patriot ; poetry has made 
to be classical^ scenes which nature had already 
invested with undjring charms ; the statesman sees 
in its rich ores and its fertile ^il« one of the great 
economick resources of the country^ and there is 
none, who overlooked on its verdant fields, and sunny 
streams, and picturesquie hills, whoso memory does 
not revert with delight to " Susquehaanah^s vale, fair 
Wyoming.*' 

The ^ml of this region has been used more or 
less, in the immediate neighbourhood, from the year 
1768 to thd present time. It is not yet very exten- 
sively introduced into trade, the quantity conveyed 
to market from the Lackawanna in 1833, having been 
111,777 tuns; that in 1834, only 43,700 tuns; bnt 
it b the field, from which the interiour of New York 
is naturally to be supplied ; and as the pnblick im- 
provements made or contemplated in ihi^ quarter of 
the state proceed to their eompletion, more of this 
coal will find itis way to the consumer. At present, 
the principal works are at Caibondale, in the vffley 
of the Lackawanna, belonging to the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal and Coal company. This conmany 
was formed by Messrs. Maurice and John Wurts, 
and is another remarkaUe instance of the greatest 
publick benefits rendered, and the nobleat enterprises 
accomplished, by well-directed capital and enterprise 
acting thzmigh die means of a private corporation. 

Those gentlemen conceived the great design of 
constructing a raU-road and canal from the coal-beds 
on die Lackawanna to the Hudson, through a dense 
wflderness, and over a mountain' 855 feet in height 
above the level of the Lackawanna. This magnifi- 
cent work has been Pushed, at an expense of near- 
ly two and a half millions of dollars, to the immense 
advantage of the contiguous regions of Pennsylva- 
nia and New York. 

Of the property employed and invested in the coal 
trade of this basin, the following is an estimate :«^ 
Canal-boats and rail-road cars, $157,500 

Colliery establishments, utensils, 

horses, d&o., . 90,000 

Carbondale, 250,000 

Honesdale, 120,000 

Coal-lands, d&c, 240,000 



Total, $862,500 

Taking into viiew all the iaprofomonia,and prop- 



erty connected with, and dependent uBon the amlira* 
cite coal trade of Pennsylvania, in ttie three great 
coal^^elds, we have :<*- 
Rail-roads and canals made by com- 
panies and individuals, includhig 
also some parts of the state canals, 
489 miles, $9,750,837 

Collieries, boats, cars, dsc., 1,270,280 

Capital invested in coal-lands, 4,900,000 

Mining capital, 480,000 

Value of towns in the coal-^elds, 3,375,000 

Total, $19,176,217 

Thia, of course, is independent of the value of 
atorehouses, wharves, landings, and o^er improve* 
raento consequent on the coal trade, in Philadelphia, 
New York, and other places ; and also of the value 
of vessels, and the other capital employed in the con- 
veyance of it by shipping, and its general distribution. 
The following table exhibits a atatementof the sev- 
eral varieties of anthracite coal, brought to market in 
oachyear since the commencementof the business :— 



i 



1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 



I 

365 

1,073 

2,240 

5,823 

9,541 

28,393 

31,280 

32,074 

30,232^ 

25,110 

41,750 

40,966 



Torn. 



Torn. 



5,306 
16,835 
29,493 
47481 
78,293 
89,984 
81,854 




5,000 
8,000 
12,000 
18,000 



7,000 
41,000 
54,000 
84,500 
111,'?77 
43,700 
90,000 

We have received, bom a competent source, an 
estimate of the quantity, which would probably^ be 
brought to mariLet in the year 1835, aa follows :— 
By the Schuylkill canal 350,000 1 

Lehigh do. 130,00a 

Delaware and Hudson do. - 95,000 



75,000 209,271 
123,000 250,588 
106,000 224,100 
131,250 335,685 



50,000 226,820 

363,871 

60,000 545,588 

120,000 493,700 

75,000 631,935 



Total, 575,000* 

So that the enports of coal from Pennsylvania, 
thcf past year, will have been not far abort of half a 
million of tuna, bringing a return of two millions of 
doilan to that state. And if we take into consid- 
eration, as well the canal-boats employed in the in« 
teriour j as the vessels employed in the river and aea 
navigation, for the transportation of this coal annual- 
ly, we ahall find that it cannot fall short of 60,000 
tuns burden of all kinds, constituting already a Ugh- 



• The actaal qoantity of ootl I 
ths SdmyttillKQBioDi 
Lehigh, 
Lackawana, 



il83lf; 



131,260 
90^000 



Total, 666^935 

Making 566;93S tnn^ which we ha?* added to the abote table 
to TDMkB itconipiete.-«»i«dL M, ^wr. 
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I7 imporUnt branch of our nayigmtion, and dMtined 
certainly to a great and conataat inereaae. 

In fact, vast as b the amoont of capital embarked 
in it already, this trade is bm in its infancy. In 
England, where coal is almost the only fiidi, and is 
used for all purposes, the consumption rath^sr ex- 
ceeds one tun for each inhabitant of the kinadom. — 
It is not to be presumed that the same state of things, 
and the same proportion of demand for coal, Will 
soon exist in the United States. Still, the amount 
consumed must and will gradually adyance. We 
shall continue to import coal from Europe, from 
England especially ; and we shall import it also from 
Noya Scotia. Of such coal, however, the quantity 
impcArted by no means keeps pace with the quantity 
mined at home. The foreign coal imported into the 
United States in 1833, for instance, beiiiff only 
84,144 tuns, while, as we haye seen, the anuracite 
coal sent 4o market fW>m Pennsylyania alone, 
amounted in the same year, deducting what was on 
hand from the year before, to nearly fiye hundred 
thousand tuns. We haye not any exact knowledge 
of the qtiantity of coal produced in Virginia ; and 
cannot therefore judge precisely how this will affect 
die question. But persons who are not prone to be 
oyer sanguine in their anticipations, have calculated 
that of the population of the United States, residing 
upon, or adjacent to tide water, amounting to about 
4,000,000 of souls, one half part may be reckoned upon 
for the consumption of domestick coal, so soon as the 
market is fully and equally supplied. Ho weyer this 
may prove the economick value- of anthracite coal, in 
its various applications, cannot be too highly^ rated. 

At the present time we are chiefly famihar with 
anthracite as th^ means of heating dwellings or 
manufactories. It is but just beginnmg to make its 
way into other uses^ for which fuel is needed. Thus 
in the numeroos steam-engines used on our rivers 
and sounds, and on our rial-roads, wood continues 
to be generally employed. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail-road company is the only one, so far as we know, 
which uses anthracite for its locomotiye engines; 
they continue to be satisfied with the experiment, 
and win have consumed, the past year, about 3,000 
tuns of the best rod-ash coal of the Schuylkill.— r 
Hence, in our steam-engines, is a vast field for its 
consumption. In Philadelphia, New York, and 
Providence, it Is understood that very small coal 
and coal dust, Nvhitih heretofore could not obtain a 
market, is employed to some extent in the steam^ 
engines and manufactories. And the same kind of 
coal is now used by lime-burners in the manufac- 
ture of lime, as also, in a few places, for bnoks. — 
Experiments have been tried too, with some success, 
for the spielting and refining of iron-ore with andira- 
cite. If it should come to be of general application 
in those and the like processes of art, the demand for 
it, and the consequent augmentation of the trade, will 
render the mineral treasures of Pennsylvania more 
and more a publick blessing to the whole Union. 

In the close domestick intercourse of the different 
states, and their mutual dependance and reliance on 
each other for the aliment of industry, and the pro- 
curement of the comforts and luxuries of life, we 
have, under the favour of God, a sure safeguard for 
the preservation of the republican institutions trans- 
mitted to us by our fathers. Of the great fabrick of 
the Union, Pennsylvania has been, not unjustly nor 



unaptly, dmiominated the key-stone stale. It is so, 
not solely by reason of its geographical position and 
its maffmCude, hot on account of its natunl resources 
also, uiko needful to ail parts of the coantiy. We 
heai^y congratulate that great state, as well for the 
territorial advantages it possesses, as for the energy 
which it has di^layed in rendering them available ; 
and we hope and believe that its future prosperity 
will correspond to its natural and acquired resourcee, 
and to the industty and enteiprise of its people. 



THE MISSISSIPPI BOAT-SONGS. 

11i»lilHl«lppl imi Ohio, aftoc the St Lawrence, are 

pert of fl ^. - .^ . -.. 

Doetmen . 

erke, cenrlof eometimee two thownd belee of cotton, ami 
'a aatber are floating down on the father of watera, with a neciea 
intal mnalck, which it ia aaid la cbaraeterfied bja pecniiar wfl 



of oor oonntrj which can boaat of ita own nalhre moaiclL The 
nan in the larfe flat boata and broadhoma, which 1 



aehreaa 




They perioral this on a bt^le, of a long, conical ahipe^ 
conetmcted of email wooden etarea which pnxbieea aoonda not inleri- 
oar,it laaBid,lDthetniaipet,andmiQchaweeter. On a beaotUU, clear 
and atiU morniofi in that balmy climate, the echoea of the boatmen'a 
trampen^ proloiwed at a great diataoee through the neii^booring woodi 
and giorea which border the river^ are aaid to poaaeaaacharmandcB' 
ehantment, which none can realise not those who have heard ft. There 
la no cord which will vlbnte aooner (0 the heart of a KentneUaa or Ten- 
neaaeaa. when in a diataat hmd, Chen the reminiacence of theoe native bat 
rude bauadai to which hla ear had been ftadliv from InSmey, and 
which he aaaoclatea with aU the gnadeur and bcNMitr ofthe aecnery of 
hla home. TtaeanbjectlBbeatttimnTalhldedtointheatttJBafiRMatha 
Vnakton (Kj.) OommoaweaUh.— £m. Altar. 

THE BOAt-HORN. 
Oh boatman t wind th^it horn agam! ' 
Vet never did the lojooa air 
Upon its lambent ooaom bear 
So wild, ao bqO, 00 sweeta strain. 
What thonsh thy notes an sad, and boe^ 
By every aunple boatman Mown ! 
Te^ ooukt I ust firom eve till mom, 
Deugfated to the simpleBt horn t 
How oft in boyhood^s dondlesaday 
Fve stroll'd by wild Ohio's stream, 
Marking his silvery billows nlay, 
Bright with the sun's dedinlng neam. 
Wlule some lone boatman from the deck, 
Howiff on coming stonns, and wndk, 
Pour'ahis soft numben to that tide 
Where all his hopes, hisfbrtDnea lidei 
As if to woo the fieUs wave 
From wreck, and storm, his boat to savsl 
Deliehted nature drank the soon^ 
Enchanted echo tlora it round 
* In whisper's soft, and BoflerstilL 
From mil to plam, and plam to hil^ 
And e^en the reckless, fit>Iick boy, 
Elate with hopcL and wild with joy, 
Who gamboU'd by the rivei's m&, 
And sported with the fretting tide^ 
Feds something new pervade his breast, 
Chain his hAt atep^ eat short his jest, -^ 
Bends o'er the flood his eager ear 
To catch the sounds far oC an<l dear. 
Drinks the sweet dtaft, bqt knows not why 
The tear of rapture fills hiseye^ 
And can he now, to manhood grown. 
Tell why those notes, simple and lone^ 
Ason the ravishM ear they fell 
Bound every sense in magick spell 7 
There is a tide of Ibelmg given 
To all on earth, ita Ibuntam, Heaven, 
Beginning with the downy flewer. 
Just ope'd in Flora's vemsl boweri 
Bisiuff creation's oidere through 
H^th Dolder murmur, brigfater nue. 
Tbat tide is sympathy ! its ebb and flow, 
Give life its gleam of joy, its shades of wo. 
Husick, the master-spirit that can move 
Its waves to war, or lull them into love^ 
Can chann from beauty's eye the bitter tear. 
And lift from sorrow's heart its load of cir% 
Can cheer the sinking sailor on the wave^ 
And bid the sddier on. nor heed the grave 1 
Insnire the fainting pilgrim on his roa4 
Anaelevstehis heart and soul to Ck>d. 
Then boatman 1 wind that horn again I 
Though much of sorrow mark its strain, 
Yet areits notes to sorrow dear I 
What though they wake fond memory's tear I 
' Tean an memoxys sacred feast, 
And laptareofthBr chosgn gmtL 
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THE SBHINOLE WAR. 
• Hm Soannole Jiatkni of Induns are Bcatterod in varioiiB settle- 
manta or ▼illajgw throD^out the middle portiona of the peninsula 
of East Florida. Some of their villages extend asftr soath as 
Saaybel river and cape Bomaii. There are Indians^ however, 
seattaied all along the western aide of the pepiiiBpla, from near 
Tampa bay, to the aottth of cape Roman. But those living in 
that diieetion am in some measure connected with the Spaniards, 
and are frequently employed by tham in carrying on their fishe- 
ries. Hiey live with ^ Spaniarda and Spuiish negroes, who 
take (hev vnves from among thent Th^ seem to be indepen- 
dent of the Semmole nations, yet friekidly to them, but jo j^oos 
of the Americans, that no confidence is to be placed in them.— 
Tliese Indians have canoes, those of tiie nation have ndnie. The 
fisheries are owned by the Spaniardsi, and the driiad fish is taken 
to Uie Hmvana market The Semmoks have frequent interoourse 
with them, and employ their men oocaabnally to transport them 
acroea tbe water, from one key to another. The whole country 
is generally low, and coveted with an undeigrowtb-of saw pal- 
metto, which gfSXWB froin five to seven fiset hig^^ and almost un- 
penetrably thick. Thii undergrowth occurs as well in the otk 
hanntto<^ as in the pine woods. 

In Mr. Everett's. report, made to Congress in 1834, the number 
of the Seminole Indians is estimated at five thouaand. Ry the 
nport of the secretary of war, however, made during the present 
session of Congresi^ they are estitaiated at three thoiisantit indu* 
ding men, women, children, and negroes; but it is added, that 
this estimate is co^jeetural. 

The present war, which the Seminoles are waging with so 
nmch barbarity, originated in their r^fiisal to fulfil a treaty, 
by which they had agreed to emigrate to the west of the Mis- 
sissippL That treaty, under the authority of the gbvemmeut, 
was concluded at Payne's Landings Florida* by Col. Gbdsden, 
May 9th, 1832. Its conditions were^ thftt all the lands in Florida, 
belongbg.to the Seminoles^ should be ceded to the United States, 
and that that tribe should remove to the cdon^ry vrest of (he 
Mississippt* within three years from the ratification of the treaty: 
It was also stipulated, that the emigration should -oomnience 
eariy in 1833, so that a proper proportioif should be removed in 
eadi of the three years. General Thopipson. the agent,' repaired 
to his agency, and commenced arrangements agreeably to the 
provisions of the treaty. On the 28£h of October, 1834, the war 
department received the first mtimatimi fron^ that officer that the 
Indians were disinclined to remove. The objections urged by the 
Indiana were vague and groundless, and the department inform- 
ed the agent that theu: demands could not be submitted to. The 
military forces in Florii^a, were at this time directed to be in- 
creased, and General Clmch was ordered to take the command. 
A coinmunlcation or talk from the presidient, was transmitted to 
the Indians through Greneral lliompson, in which the view^ of 
^e executive we^ fully expressed, and they were explicitly told 
that the stipulationd of the treaty must be carried iiito efet.— 
They received the oonmnmicatton in apparent good hmnomr, but 
still manifested no mclination to remove. The time defined in 
the treaty, in which they were to remove^ having expved in May, 
1835, they were allowed six 'months longer to prepare. These 
sue months having expired, they were notified to bring in their 
cattle and horses to'be sold on the Ist tmd 15th of December 
last,, agrepabty to the stipulations of the treaty, providing that 
thefe animals should be Surrendered, in order to, avoid the ex- 
pense of removing, «nd an adequate compensation made therefor. 
Charles Onathla, a chief| friendly to the whites, assented 4o the 
measuia Bat others, determined to die arms in hand on their 
native soil, caused him to be assassinated, appointed a successor 
of opposite sentiinenti^ and immediately commenced >li course of 
hostilities against the whites in their vicinity.t 

* The sectioa of country set apart for the Semlndles, lies attbe jane- 
tion of the North Tork ttid Canadiaa ■treams, tribataries to the Ark«n- 
Baa, a few miles eocithwest of fort GibMO, in the western territory, and 
eontaine SMdO acres.. 

t flare a correspondent of the New T6rk Courier : " My Teridenee, foir 
a tttunber of years in their inmifl<iisl<^ vicinity— and freqiMot intercourse 



On the requisition of General Clinch six additioiial eompani^s 
of U. S. troops were ordered into Florida, which augmented the 
forcea to ten companies. Six of these companies were concei|trated 
at fort Xinft three at fort Brooke^ and one s&tkmed at Key West 
In October, General Clinch was authorized to require four more 
companies of the regular army to join him ; and in the latter part 
of November, the governor of Flotida was requested to place at 
his disposal i^y military force he mi^^t require, and orders 
were gTven through the ordnance department to furnish five hun- 
dred muskets and the necessary equ^ments to the militia. These 
forces were considered sufficient to procure the quiet removal of 
ibe Indians^ since they had not, as yet,exhi^ted any movements 
of general or concerted hosdlity. 

Such a determination, however, soon. became apparent, in the 
overt acts of violence and bloodshed which fifequently bccurrad 
in the Indian district The Indians began to ratty, «nd to^ aim 
themselves for war. They pillaged the plantations of th« whites, 
burnt their buildings, and murdered their ovimers ftnddepenudaatt. 
As the determinationof the Indiana to fight and die rathiar than 
leave their ancient homes, becaxkte known, die white Snhabitanls 
fled in every direction, and in every condition and drconistance^ 
for protection. Many whole families were cut ofi* by the scalp- 
ing-knifo and tom^awk, root and brandi, their houses burnt, 
and plantations laid leasts. On the 18th of December, a body of 
I7« S. troops, marching to Micanopy, were attacked by. the In- 
dians^ and their baggage-wagons were captured, and three men 
killed and many wounded. On the 20th, however, they had 
another btush with the Indians, retook their biiggage and killed 
several vrarriottrs. On the 26tb, General Thompson, who had too 
much confidence in the sincerity and friendship of the Indians, 
ventured out of the lines of fort King, and went to dme, With nine 
others^ at the sntler'r houses about a quarter of a mile from the 
Camp. 'While there^ the Indians rushed upon them and poured an 
immense volley of musket-hhots through the door^ kiOhig five of 
the number. Vbe rest escaped through the windows Getoeral 
lliompson, the agisit, received fifteen buiiets, and all the victims 
were scalped and shockingly mangled. Osceola, commonly call- 
ed Powel, the chief of the Seminoles^ led the attacking party. 

On the same day, two companies under the command of Ma- 
jor Pade, were inhumanly massacred withm a few miles pt the 
same «amp. llieser troops^ consisting of one hundred and 
twelve men, had left Ttoipii bay with, the view of joining Gene- 
ral Clinch at fort ffing. The command entrenched every night, 
and had been beset by the Indians several times previously.-' 
About t^ o'clock, on the morning of the 28th, when about four 
miles fiom their Jialt, they were attacked, and received about 

with their ohie&snd people, has enabled me, ss I think, to form apretty 
conreet cooclneioa uoon the subject The treaty by which they reJfai- 
quished their poasessoons here, ibr larger and better, in the west, and on- 
der which they were to remove, waa not unanimoosly assented to. Aome 
few f iolenUy oppoaed it Among these was Mkanosaa, the headehief of 
the nation, a stupid, atnbbom, and obstinate old fellow, who^ with all his 
stupidity, retama a large inlluence over the ndnda of his people, fiom 
their hereditary veneration for their legitimate prince. Thla man ia on* 
der the mont complete control of an artful, ahrewd, and cunning negiOL 
until lately his alave. This n«gro had scanured auch an Inllueace aodaa- 
ceHdencT, not onlv over his old master's mind, but over the minda of 
most of tne other Indiana, that he waa choaea as one of the deputation to 
viait the western couatcy intended for their ftitore homes. Thla fiaUow 
iiL by appointment of the old c hiei; governour ofthe bidian Nnroea. Tb 
him all appeals are made by them, all controversies settled. He is judge 
and jury—conaequenUy ezeru great power and iniluence over his 
own people, llieae are eatimated at about five hundred in number of 
grown oeraons. They are a band oMawleaa nmawaya, and the deacend- 
anta orrunaways, piratea, and banditti— nominally alavea. but, realhr for 
all the purposea they require, niastera, exerciatng as unbounded away 
over their more ignoxint. pretended ownera Too may judge of thia by 
the reply of an IndianrWho cl&ima to own twenty-three of these masters. 
Some persoq attemped to pass some joke upon him. '* Ton no need try 
fool me— I itot real nigger aense." said he in so much Eni^h and with an 
Sir of triumph. These people have ever been violently opposed to re> 
moval. Tlvey believe, In the first place, that the signal for startiM from 
their kms concealment, would be to restore them aad their chil^en to ' 
their ri^tful owners, and they have been ailenOy at work for the last 
two years in exciting the Indians to disaffection and resistance. How far 
thev have succeeded, events have ahown, snd how violent snd perae 
venng have been their own eflbrts and deteimfnstion, thegr barSarian 
ieh>citv sufBciendy exemplified, oh the fiital 28th. They are a powerfUL 
musciuar, aadathlsjick race, averaging nearly aixieet in height, hardy, 
and accustomed to exposure and prtv^ioa, and hi my view present the 
most formidable force that can be brought to act from the nation— uni. 
thig the Indian habfu of woodanen and hunters, with their morepower- 
ftd bodily strength, and neater capability of enduraace, ss also the Sktl* 
fUnseofthaoMiiikotsiMlrifle.'*^^ 
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\ anemy wm Men. Hqor Dtde tad the 
mifliprater were killed at the fintonsBt Captahie Gtanfiner tad 
Fkiser ■oon idl, «ad Uentenants BaanigiBr, Hao d e ieou , Mndge^ 
XBtLjmt tad I>r. Gatfia wero tU dain. Lieatoiani Hendefaon 
Itaed thirtf or Ibitfihot after hia left aim waabfohea. In the 
aeooad attack, LieBtenaat Baa«iferi«Baifced»— "lamtheoidy 
ofiMT left, aad, hayu, we will do die beat we eaa." <*0b the 
attack," aaja Hqor Belton, " thef wen ia oolnnm of iuu le aa d 
after receiving a heary fire ftom the unaeea enemy, tey then 
foae npin aoeh aewarm, thatthegrooad, oovered aa was thonght, 
by light-in&iitry eatenabn, ahowed the lodiaBa between the filea. 
Maribeta w«a chibbed, knivea and bayooeta need, and paitiea 
cfaehed In the teooiid attsdc, onr owh auo't mnaketi^ ftom 
tiM dead aad womlded, werauaed againat th^ra: aobeaiheeiit 
down a ■iwiWBJon of Brtflteiipta at the fisaee^ iSrbm whidi fiirty* 
aina loaada were fired->-tha gun-caniagea were oomt,- and Iha 
gone aimk ia a lamd. -A war^daace waa held on the groond^ 
many nagreeawerein the field, but no aca^ were taken by the 
Indiaa% but the aegraea. with helliah cnielty, pieroed the thrpata 
of aH whoae lead ctiM and groana ahowed the pMrer of life to be 
yet attmig. The aormon were fireaerved by imitadng death, ex- 
oepling Tliomaa, who waa partly atifled, and bought hta life for 
■X doHara^ and in hb enemy npogniaed an Indian whoae att he 
had helved a few daya before at thia post About one hundred 
Indiana ware well mounted, naked^ axid painted. 

The number of aavagea ia not known, though it ia conjectured 
that there ware liz hundred or eight hundred. Tlie apirit and bra- 
very of thia devoted little band, unfortunately avdled but Htde 
againat tliar nnaeen and b a ib ar oua foea. Thia horrid hatchery 
finda but few paraHela in the hiatory of Indian waifereb 

On the Slat of December, a body of two hundred and twenty- 
aeven trooper under Oeoeral Glincb, met a band of about three 
hundred Indianpi on the ^dilaeoochee river, aboat twentf>Avo 
milea fiom camp'Lang Synis^ aad within a few milea'of the In- 
dian chieTa towa, where it waa auppoaad the women aad chOdMta 
were aaaembled. Thelndiaaron one flank leaped from their 
hiding plaeai^ and formed boldly iato fiae ia fioat of the thicket^ 
with Powau at the^ head. They chaigad Ihrioualy, but the #re 
of the whitaa drove then to their ooverta. The battle «»Qt&iued 
over an hour. About forty Indiana were killed and many wound- 
ed i the whitea loat four men killed, and fifty-niaa wgnnded.— ^ 
Oaceola, or Powep, the chiei^ it waa aappoaed, aubaeqfuently died of 
hia wounda received at thia battle. About three hundred militia- 
meo, under General CaU, were preeent at thia battles but aeem 
to have been panick atmck at the firat abot, aiid completely 
appalledby the yelling of the aavagea. . 

On the 12th of January, a company of two hundred raoonted 
vohinteera, under Colonet Pariah, vraa atucked on both flanka by 
4 body of Indiana ia ambnah. Making an unaucoeaafhl charge 
on horaebaek upon the eneniy^ they dismounted, formed in ad- 
miiable order, and charged with great gallantry and ancceaa.^ 
The Indiana retreated with eonaiderable loas. 

A few daya afterwarda, Captain Ho9ker, on the lower Suwa- 
neo, finding the oppoatte bank of that river in poaaeeaion of about 
ihiariy Indiana^ crossed over with, nine men to attack them. As 
he landed, two of hia onen woi^ ahot down— one with nine balla, 
the other with five. With hia ranaining men he boldly chareied 
on thjft enemy ; and alter a eloae and deadly contest of a few 
minutea, th^ savagea were routed with severe loas! 

On the 22d, a party of about twenty Indiana made an unauc- 
eeaafol attempt to capture two piecea of ordnance^ which Itad 
been sent from Savannah, for the garrison^ of Picohita. The 
guard of twelve men repulsed them. 

do grent has been the audacity of the savages, and the extent 
of their operations, that they have even meditated thedestmctioxi 
of the city of Oohiinbns, Oa. They expected to effect this by aid 
of the Creeks, hut the plot was timely discovered, and efieetual 
measures taken to defeat it The diiefe of the Creek nation, 
however, eariy is February, pledged themaelves to restrain their 
young men ttom passing into Georgia, and fiom committing 
depredationa in that atate. 

Ithaa alao been reported that the Indiana meditated the bum" 



mg of TallahaaaBe, aad that diey at one tana throBiened aa at 
tack upon St Aaguatme. Indeed, every uapuHaat paint arfvai' 
naUa ataatkNi, every apedea of priaob tre made dtt ei^Bet of ibair 
wifiaat attadu aad cacum v aa tam. The dacaila of their nleni- 
leaa barbarity, partiealariy OB the aoafiiepi and vft a < em caaat of 
the pewJnaula, am fidi of deeda of blood aad Wxmar, naesaBB- 
pled butchery and bmtafity. It ia m that qaarftei^ where maA 
eondnet ahonid have been anticipated. Wa caaaot aaaily eoi»> 
eeive of woaae apm iiiMina of bnpiaB aatnn^ than nriztaraaoCtlM 
Spaaiaid, ladiaa, aad,N«grB. It ia doabtleaa fima Aat qmnm^ 
tiut tha Seminolea Jia(fe derived anich aariakaaeBv in dm aliapa «f 

A 4Mady aad .tmaaadaoa rafiibn&m i% howefrer, awaili^g 
them. Aa aoovkaa it waa-mtaaaled that the < 
ted joiaiag tlie Sendnolea, Ganenl Seott 
Florida, vritfa foil kodioiity to call iato aerviee an^ laMdMni af 
the militia fiom the ooatigBona atatii^ aa ka i 
aary to put a prompt tenaiaatiofi to thedifficultiea. 
ty and promptaeaa. ef tha aonthem atate 
motiey^ and the eAcient ^cMjpaaatfoajof the gaaeralgoianaaenii 
ar^ai^eaiaeatthat dor feUow-otiieiia ia Florida arejaaitoba 
tortured With impunt^« ' ^Sonth. Oaroliaa, Geovgpa, Alirtrrmr. 
Misaiaaippi, and fiomahna have aeni m their awn iuad cana to 
the aid of the unfortunate Floridiana^ with hig^y ^^^^t*^ 
ble liberality aad patriotiani. No^withatandmg d»B tonntiyiB 
well adapted to aoit the oAnaiva operatkma of the aava^aa^ yal, 
it aeema unpoarible for them fong to reaiat the t^^«^^ 
tone of our Southem dtfeena. 

TV>ward8 the latter part of Febmary, it waa aqppoaad that than 
ware about five thooaaad troopa collected in Florida, jaefaMfiaff 
ragMlan^ militia^ and votalesrft Genatal Soettnaaaat Ploolat% 
fomriagaptan to aononad the enemy, aad to cutoff their rsttaat 
iato the aveiig^adea of the aonth. General Cltneh waa at fert 
Piaae with-ahpat eight hundred aien» and General Gamea had 
anived at Tanqia Bmj with aeveral compame* of Xfaiiad Stataa 
troope and Looiaiana volufHeen, aaroantiag to i^Manfe of one 
thonaand two huadrad ia aumher. On thefiflaaaih ef PAmanTB 
Geacnl Gamea^ ^nvmoad of the aajoeaaity of a dbdabe ailiQJk% 
moved with hia troopa ia m aontheaatariy direction tawaida the 
river Allafia, wlnre a body of aeveral hundred Indiana had heen 
aeveral weeka together. Hie Indiana ntved in a neithfaftfa 
direetioB, and Qeqeral Gainea fdikrwed in their trafl. He paaaad 
through the aoene of the maipacre of M^ier Dade'a **«-— r*^ 
and found aeven offlcera and ninety-eight men of thai unforto- 
nate little band; and canaed them all to be buried. The ladiaBa 
had robbed them only of their anna; their money, trinkets^ aad 
keepaakea were'atill upon their peraonaL General Gainea paaa- 
ad the Withlaoooched at tiie upper cigaaiog^ and joined General 
Clinch on the 24th of February. Finding a acardty of previa- 
iona^ he immediately started to return to Tanipa Bay by thehyw 
ar croaaing of the WithIac6odiee, with only eight daya* ratkNM. 
On reachmg that river, he was attacked on or about the 27th by 
about one thousand five hundred Indiana as is supposed. He sae- 
oeedad in beating them o^ but considered himsdf m wntniw—t 
danger. The banks of ibe river, it^s. stated, waa literally Imed 
with Indians for the q»ce of two mtlea. The akirmifhing con 
tinuqd acroas the river, unti) the 128th, when General Gameaw by 
showing only two hundred of his men enticed a brge body of the 
enemy to come over, when he opened his cannon and mudtetry 
upon them, ajid destroyed about three hundred, with the loea, oa 
hu aide, of eiafat killed aad about forty Wounded^ On aoeoant of 
his distance irom any regular post, the scarcity of proviaonai and 
th^ numbers of the enemy, he was for many daya in very immi- 
nent peril. He has shown himself; however, to be well acquaint- 
ed with the character of his foe, and hia ooeratiooa have bean 
crowned witb sucoeas. He waa joined by General Chach vrith 
eight hundred men on the 4th of March, and prepared to croaa 
the river in^bold puhrait of the enemy. ^ Tne reault of this move- 
ment iiriU have a material effect upon the war. The Indiana 
were encamped abou| four mflea fiom the river, protected by a 
breastwork of earth and fecinea. On the Mi, aeventaea wagona 
of provisions were sent by General 3cott, deathied for Genoal 
Gaines's army. 

General Macomb left Washington about the firat of March 
for the seat of war. Moat of the distmgciiahod oflloon of dw 
anny are now upon the apot. 
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MONUBIENTAL CHURCH, AT RICHMOND. 



Thk Monumental Church, at Richmond, was erect- 
ed in 1813, on the spot where the theatre stood. It 
was dedicated on the 4th of May, 1814. The Rev. 
W. H. Wilder delivered the dedication sermon. It 
is an elegant edifice of an octagon form. The 
steeple, on the northeasterly side, is one hwidred 
and thirty feet high. On the northwesterly side of 
the church, and adjoining it, is the monument, the 
foundation of which occupies thirty-six feet square, 
within the walls of which is engrayed the following 
inscription :-^ 

** In memory of the awful calamity, that hy the 
providence of God, fell on this city, on the night of 
the 26th of December, in the year of Christ, 1811 
when, by the sudden and dreadful conflagration of 
the Richmond theatre, many citizens, of different 
ages, and of both sexes, distinguished for talents and 
for virtues, respected and beloved, perished in the 
flames ; and, in one short moment publick joy and 
private happiness were changed into Universal 
lamentation ; this monument is erected, and the ad- 
joining church dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
God, that, in all future times, the remembrance oif 
this mournful event, on the spot where it happened, 
and where the remains of the suflTeren are deposit- 
ed, in one urn, may be united with acts of penitence 
and devotion." 

The perspective view of the Monumental Church, 
from which the engraving presented in diis number 
of the Magazine is taken, was drawn by William 
Strickland, F. S. A. Isaac Sturtevant, of Boston* 
was the master builder. 

An account of the burning of the Richmond The- 

VoL. III.— 50 



atre, will not, we trust, be considered out of place. 
It is compiled from the Rev. Timothy Alden's col- 
lection of American epitaphs and inscriptions, a rare 
and valuable work. 

On Thursday night, the 26th of December, 1811, 
it appears that the theatre, on Shockoe hill, in 
Ricnmond, was attended by an unusual number of 
people. The pantomine, entitled Agnes and Ray- 
mandf or the Bleeding Nun, was to £ive closed the 
amusements of the evening. This had been trans- 
lated for the occasion by Mr. Giradin ; and many, 
who had seldom repaired to this place of recreation, 
now attended in order to witness its performance, 
principally through civility to their fellow-citizen. 
In the first act of this afterpiece, one of the scenes 
exhibited the cottage of a robber, which was illumi- 
nated by a chandelier. When the curtain fell on 
the close of the first act, and before it rose for the 
second, this chandelier was raised alofl among the 
oil-painted scenery. By a fatal inattention, the lamp 
was not extinguished! The fire instantly caught, 
spread with rapidity, and, in less than five minutes, 
the whole roof, as well as the suspended <;ombusti- 
ble materials, was in a blaze. " It burst through the 
bull's eye in front ; it sought the windows where the 
rarified vapour sou^t its passage, fed by the vast 
column of air in the hollows of the theatre, fed by 
the inflammable panels and pillars of the boxes, by 
the dome of the pit, by the canvass ceiling of the 
lower boxes, until its suflbcated victims in the front 
were wrapped in its devouring flame, or pressed 
to death under the smoking ruins of the building." 

The imagination may better paint, than the pen of 
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the writer describe, the unutterable anguish of the 
gay assembly. In one moment, hilarity and joy were 
exchanged for the most agonizing sorrow and dis- 
tress, and a multitude of precious and immortal souls, 
at a time they little expected, was plunged into the 
world of spirits. Shrieks, groans, agony, and death, 
in its most terrifick form, closed the tragick scene ! 

The following is a list of the unhappy victims to 
this dreadful calamity, taken from the Gazettes pub- 
lished at the time, and corrected by the writer of this 
article in May, 1814, from verbal information receiv- 
ed of sundry people at Richmond : — 

From Jefferson ward, his excellency, George W. 
Smith, govemour of Virginia, Miss Sophia Tourin, 
Miss Cecilia Tourin, sisters, Joseph Jacobs and his 
daughter, Mis» Elizabeth Jacobs, Cyprian Marks, 
Mrs. Marks, the wife of Mordecai Marks, Miss 
Charlotte Raphael, daughter of Solomon Raphael, 
Miss Adeline Bausman, Miss Ann Craig, Mr. Nut- 
lal, a carpenter. Pleasant, a mulatto woman, and 
Nancy Peterson, a woman of colour. 

From Madison ward, Abraham B. Yenable, Esq., 
president of the Virginia bank, William Southgate, 
soa of Wright Southgate, Benjamin Botts, Esq., an 
eminent attorney, and his wife, Miss Arianna Hun- 
ter, Miss Mary Whitlock, Miss Juliana Harvie, 
Mrs. Sarah Heron, Mrs. Girardin and her child, 
Mrs. Robert Greenhow, Mrs. Moss, child of Baruch 
Judah, Mrs. Lesslie, Edward Wanton, a youth, 
George Dixon, a youth, William Brown, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Pattison, John Welch, a stranger, lately from 
England, nephew of Sir A. Pigott, Miss Margaret 
Copland, Miss Margaret Anderson, Miss Sarah 
Gratewood, Miss Mary Clay, whose father was then 
a member of congress. Miss Lucy Gawthmey, Miss 
Louisa Mayo, an orphan, Mrs. Gerard, Mrs. Elea^ 
nor Gibbons, Miss Ann Green, Mary Davis, Thomas 
Frazier, a youth, Jane Wade, a young woman, Mrs. 
William Cook and her daughter. Miss Elizabeth 
Stevenson, Mrs. Convert and her child, Martha 
Griffin, Fanny Goff, a woman of colour, Betsey 
Johnson, a free woman of colour, and Philadelphia, 
a man of colour. 

From Monroe ward, Mrs. Taylor Braxton, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Page, Mrs. Jerrod, James Waldon, Miss 
Elliot, of New Kent, Mrs. Joseph Gallego, Miss 
Sarah Conyers, James Gibbon, Esq., lieutenant in 
the Navy of the United States, Mrs. Thomas Wil- 
son, Miss Maria Nelson, Miss Mary Page, Mrs. La- 
fcHrest, and Mr. Almerine Marshall, of Wythe 
county. 

To the foregoing, these are also to be added : — 
Miss Elvira CoutU^ Mrs Pickit, Miss Littlepage, 
Jean Bi^pfiste Rozier, Thomas Lecroix, and Robert 
Ferrill, a mulatto boy. 

Many, who escaped with their lives, were much 
scorched in the flames, some were killed and others 
were greatly injured by throwing themselves from 
the windows, or by being trampled under foot in the 
attempt to escape with the crowd. Mrs. John 
Bosher, and Edward James Harvey, Esq., expired, 
soon afUr the dreadful catastrophe. Some are crip- 
ples, a considerable number has dropped into the 
grave, and others languished under the weight of 
disease, in consequence of injury sustained at the 
time of the melancholy conflagration. Am. Mag. 

The mob hath many heads but no brains. I 
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THE ALUGATOR. 
Crocodilus Lucius. Cuvmu 

The enormous reptile from which this genus de- 
rives its name belongs to the same subdivision of 
that class as the agile lizard and the manv-hued 
chameleon, with which it was comprehended by 
Linnseus under the single generick title of Lacerta. 
This group has subsequently been elevated to the 
rank of an order, consisting of numerous genera, 
among which the crocodiles are distinguished by 
the following characters. Their toes are five in 
number on the anterior feet, and four on the poste- 
rior ; their sharp and conical teeth are arranged in 
a single series in each jaw ; their tongue is flat, 
fleshy, and closely attached almost to its very edge ; 
and their bodies are clothed with large, thick, square 
scales, the upper of which are surmounted by a 
strong keel, those of the tail forming superiorly a 
dentated crest, double at its origin. 

The alligators constitute a natural subdivision of 
the genus, in which the snout is broad, blunt, and 
less produced than in the true crocodiles ; the fourth 
tooth on each side of the lower jaw enters a hole in 
the upper when the mouth is closed ; and the toes 
are only half webbed. They appear to be exclu- 
sively natives of America. The present species u 
distinguished t>y its broad and flat snout, wiUi nearly 
parallel sides, united in front by a curved line ; by 
the peculiar arrangement of its nuchal scales ; and by 
the elevated internal margins of its orbits. Its col- 
our is dark^brown above, and somewhat lighter be- 
neath. It is one of the most dreadful scourges of 
the countries which it inhabits, preying upon all 
kinds of animals that come within its reach, and 
sometimes even upon man himself. It is found in 
the bays and rivers of Florida, in the Misaissi^ii, 
and most of the rivers of the Southwest. 



THE JAVANESE PEA-POWL. 
Pavo JavanicuB. Homp. 

We are indebted to Asia for the most magnificent 
as well as the most useful of our gallinaceous birds. 
All the diflferent species of fowls from which our do 
mestick breeds originally ^nmg, together with the 
pheasants and peacocks that ornament our aviariee 
and museums, have been procured from the eastern 
parts of that continent, where they still exbt in a 
state of nature, displaying their gorgeous plumage to 
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THE JAVANESE PEA-FOWL. 



the rays of a tropical sun. Of these birds the pea- 
fowl are beyond all question the most highly favour- 
ed, in the graceful dignity of their form, the varied 
splendour oiF their plumage, the tasteful disposition of 
thek ci^ours, and the means of displaying all these 
beauties to the greatest possible advantage. 

The principal distinguishing characters of the pea- 
cocks as^ a genus, consist in the peculiar crest upon 
their heads, and the excessive elongation of their 
tail-coverts and tail-feathers, which are capable of 
being elevated and expanded, and in this position 
form one of the most beautifid objects in the crea- 
tion. The bill is of moderate size, slightly curved, 
with open nostiils placed near its base ; the head is 
almost wholly feathered ; the legs are armed with 
strong conical spurs ; the hind toe touches the 
ground only with its claw ; and the wings are short 
and concave, the sixth quill-feather being the longest 
of the series. In the species now under considera- 
tion, the prevailing teints are blue and green, varying 
in intensity, and mutually changing into each other 
according as the light falls more or less directly up- 
on them. In size and proportions the two birds are 
nearly similar, but the crest of the present species is 
twice as long as that of the other, and the feathers 
of which it is composed are regularly barbed from 
the base upwards in the adult bird, and of equal 
breadth throughout. The head and crest are inter- 
changeably blue and green. A naked space on the 
cheeks including the eyes and ears is coloured of a 
light yellow behind, and bluish-green towards its 
forepart. The feathers of the neck and breast, 
which are broad, short, rounded, and imbricated like 
the scales of a ^h, are at their base of the same 
brilliant hue as the head, and have a broad, lighter, 
somewhat metallick margin ; those of the back have 
still more of the metaihck lustre. The wing-cov- 
erts are of the general hue, wiik a deeper tinge of | 
blue; the primary quill-feathers are Ught chestnut.] 



The tail-feathers and their coverts are of a splendid 
metallick brown, changing into green ; their barbs 
are extremely long, loose, silky, and somewhat de- 
composed ; and the latter are almost all terminated 
by similar ocellated spots to those which mark the 
tail of the common species, and of nearly the same 
size. As in it they are of a beautiful deep purple in 
the centre, which is about the size of a shilling ; 
this is surrounded by a band of green becoming nar- 
row behind, but widening in front, and filling up a 
kind of notch that occurs in the blue ; then comes a 
broad brownish band ; and lastly, a narrow black 
ring, edged with chestnut, all beautifuUy metallick, 
or rather presenting the hues of various precious 
stones, when viewed in certain lights. The bill, 
which is of a grayish horn-colour, is rather longer 
and slenderer than in the common species ; the ins 
is deep-hazel ; the legs are strong, naked, reticula- 
ted, and of a dusky-black ; and the spurs, which are 
quite large, are of the same hue. 

Their food consists of much the same substances 
as that of the common dunghill fowl. They are 
very mischievous in gardens, nestling in the sofl beds, 
and creating great havock among the young cab- 
bages. The female lays four or five eggs, and hides 
her nest from the male, because, it is said, he has a 
propensity to destroy the eggs, and even the young. 

THE WHITE SPOONBILL. 
Platalea Leocorodia. Lum. 

There is perhaps no organ the modifications of 
which are so infinitely varied or have such influence 
on the physiognomical expression of birds as the 
bill. In the shape of this distinguishing feature, 
nature appears to have exhausted every possible kind 
of variation, and sometimes even to nave amused 
herself, if the expression may be allowed, with 
uniting in the same naUiral fiunily f onos the motl 
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dissimilar. Thus it may appear startling to some of 
onr readers, but it is nevertheless an indisputable 
fact, that there is the closest affinity between the 
spoonbills and the storks, notwithstanding the great 
discrepance which at first sight seems to exist 
between the conical tapering and pointed bill of the 
latter, and the broad, flat, and expanded figure of 
the same organ in the former, from which they 
derive their not very well-chosen appellation. So 
slight, indeed, is the difference between them in 
other essential points, that were we to set aside the 
form of the bill and ^e greater-development of the 
web which unites the anterior toes of the spoonbills, 
we should look In vain for any other characters of 
sufficient importance to establish a generick distinc- 
tion between them. 

The beak of the spoonbills is proportionally some- 
,what longer even than that of the storks ; it is per- 
fectly straight, flattened both above and below, 
broad, flexible, and covered at its base with a mem- 
branous cere. Towards the extremity, it expands 
into an oval disk, of greater breadth than the 
remainder of the bill, and rounded at the point. The 
•nostrils form two narrow oval fissures within the 
cere at the base of the upper mandible, which is 
slightly grooved on either side by a longitudinal 
furrow, and terminates in a trifling hook. On the 
inside, the mandibles are channelled, the margins of 
the channel being raised, and surmounted by a row 
of sharp projecting denticulations. In the adult bird, 
the cheeks are naked, and a tuft of long narrow 
feathers forms a crest on the back of the head. The 
tongue is exceedingly short, triangular, and pointed ; 
the throat capable of being dilated into a pouch ; 
the legs long and covered with large reticulated 
scales ; the toes four in number, the three anterior 
united for a considerable distance by a web which is 
continued, in the shape of a fringe, to their very 
extremities, and the posterior resting upon the 
ground for nearly its whole length ; the claws short, 
narrow, slightly curved, and pointed ; and the second 
quill-feather the longest. 

The white spoonbill is the only certain species of 
the group that inhabits the old Continent. In com- 
mon with all the nearly-related birds, it is migratory 
in its habits, quitting the north of Europe, and more 
particularly Holland, which is its favourite summidr 
resort, about November, and returning about April. 
In Uio winter it takes up its^qoarters in various parts , 



of Afiica, extending southward ^ven to the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is rarely met with in inland coan- 
tries except on the banks of the larger rivers ; but is 
by no means uncommon during the season on tlie 
coasts of the great extent of country which it em- 
braces in its visits. In England, it is now but an 
occasional visiter. Its size is less than that of the 
wild goose, its entire length from the extremity of 
the beak to the tip of the tail not exceeding two feet, 
six or eight inches. Of this, the bill alone measures 
six or seven inches, and its breadth, at the widest 
part, is not less than an inch and a half. The 
expanse of its wings is about four feet. The entire 
plumage is of a clear white, with the exception oi a 
tawny yellowish spot on the breast of the adnlt, ex- 
tending upwards on either side in the form of a nar- 
row stripe, the two branches uniting on the bscL 
The long narrow feathers which form the crest on 
the top of the head fall gracefully backwards. A 
pale yellow tinge distinguishes the circumference of 
the eyes and the throat, and is again visible at the 
extremity of the bill, the remainder of which is of a 
dull-black, with a bluish shade in the lateral grooves. 
The cdour of the legs and feet is perfectly blsek ; 
and the irides are of a bright orange red. The 
females are smaller than the males, but diflfer in no 
other external character. In the young, the quills of 
the wing-feathers are black, the parts which are 
without feathers are of a dirty white, and the crest 
and spot on the breast are entirely wanting. 

The spoonbills usually frequent wooded marshes 
near the mouths of rivers, building in preference 
upon the taller trees, but, where these are wanting, 
taking up their abode among the bushes or even 
among the reeds. The females usually lay three or 
four whitish eggs. They associate together, but 
not in any considerable numbers, and feed upon the 
smaller fishes and their spawn, shell-fish, and other 
aquatick or amphibious animals. The form and flexi- 
bility of their bills are weQ adapted for burrow in g in 
the mud after their prey ; and the tubercles which 
are placed on the inside of their maniUes serve 
both to retain the more slippery animals and le 
break down their shelly coverings. Their internal 
conformation, which is in nearly every respect simi- 
lar to that of the storks, is admirably suited to this 
kind of food. They have no proper voice, the lower 
larynx being destitute of the muscles by which 
sounds are produced, and their only means of vocal 
expression ccmsist in the snapping of their mandibles, 
which they clatter with much precipitation when 
under the influence of anger or alarm. In captivity, 
they are perfectly tame, Uving in peace and concord 
with the other inhabitants of the farm3rard, and 
rarely exhibiting any symptoms of wildness or desire 
of change. In conunon with the neighbouring 
groups they feed on all kinds of garbage. 

THE SCARLET IBIS. 
Ibis rubra. Lacep. 

That a bird so highly celebrated in mythological 
history as the ibis of ancient Egypt, incessantly rep- 
resented on the early monuments of the country 
which it still inhabits, and transmitted to us in al 
most infinite numbers in the shape of mmnmies from 
a remote antiquity, should have been widely mi»- 
Uksm by every ti^em writer, until within the iaa 
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THE SCARLET IBI& 

fifty ^ears, is indeed matter of astonishment ; but 
such IS really the fact. Belon, an excellent orni- 
thologist, who visited Egypt about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, imagined that the stork was the 
true ibis of the ancients. Pocock maintained that 
the latter was a species of crane : and De Maillet 
conjectured that under the name of ibis were gene- 
ricsdly comprehended all those birds which are in- 
strumental in removing the noxious reptiles that 
swarm in the inundated lands. PerrauU first intro- 
duced the erroneous notion that the ibis of antiquity 
was a species of taintalus, in which he was followed 
implicitly by naturalists throughout the whole of the 
last century. Brisson, Bnfifon, Liunfleus, and Latham, 
all united to give it currency ; and the tantalus ibis 
of the two latter authors was universally regarded as 
the sacred bird. 

The adventurous Bruce was the first to throw a 
doubt upon the authenticity of this determination, and 
to point out the identity between the figures repre- 
sented on the ancient monuments, the mummies pre- 
served in the Egyptian tombs, and a living bird 
common on the banks of the Nile and known to the 
Arabs by the name of abou hannes. But it was not 
until after the return of the French expedition from 
Egypt, that the question was finally settled by a 
careful anatomical comparison of the ancient mum- 
mies and recent specimens then brought home by 
Geofiroy-Saint-Hiiaire and Savigny. From the ex- 
amination of these materials M. Cuvier was enabled 
to verify Bruee*s assertion, and to restore to science 
a bird which, after having formed for centuries the 
object of a nation's adoration, had fallen into oblivion, 
and was wholly unknown to modem naturalists. At 
the same time he pointed out those distinctive char- 
acters on which M. Lacepede founded the genus 
ibis, formerly established by M. Cuvier himself in 
the first edition of his Resne Animal. 

Although the bird which we have now to describe 
is a native of the new world it has not been consid- 
ered by ornithologbts as requiring to be generically 
distinguished from the ibis of the ancients. With 
that and vrith other species, distributed equally over 
the old continent and in America, it forms part of a 
group among the ardeiee, characterized by a long and 
slender bill, nearly square at its base, where it is of 



less breadth than the head, almost straight for 
about one half of its length, and having the remaining 
part gradually curved downwards, blunt at its point and 
without any notch ; nostrils situated near the base 
of the bill at the commencement of a groove which 
is continued along each side of its upper surface as 
far as to iu point; the head, and sometimes the 
neck, devoid of feathers to an extent, varying in the 
different races ; and toes webbed at the base, the 
hinder one placed somewhat above the level of the 
others, but being of sufficient length to rest upon the 
earth. In many of these characters we observe a 
considerable deviation from those of the storks and 
other t3rpical examples of the family with which the 
ibis is associated, and a marked approach to the cur- 
lews, occupying a station on the confines of the 
neighbouring family of Scolopaciads. 

The scarlet ibis, in its adult plumage, is one of 
the most splendid among birds. When ftilly grown 
it measures from twenty to twenty-four inches in 
height. The colour of its plumage is, as its name 
imports, entirely scarlet, with the exception of the 
quUl-feathers of its wings, which are black. The 
naked part of its cheeks, its bill, legs, and feet, are 
of a pale reddish-brown. Its legs are covered with 
large scales. When first hatched, the young ar^ 
covered with a blackish down, which soon changes 
to an ash-colour, and at length becomes nearly 
white. This change occurs about the period they 
begin to fly ; after the second moulting they assume 
a tinge of red, which gradually becomes deeper and 
more distinct, appearmg first on the back, and then 
spreading over the sides and upper parts of the body. 
Its brilliancy increases as the bird advances in age. 

This beautiful species is a native of the tropical 
regions of America, and frequents the seashores and 
mouths of the larger rivers in large bands, feed- 
ing upon insects, shell-fish, and the smaller fish. It 
generally lies concealed- during the heat of the day 
and in the night ; and seeks its food only in the 
morning and evening. Its nest is built among the 
thickets, and is of the most simple construction. — 
When taken young, it is easily tamed, and submits to 
domestication without repining. According to De 
Laet it has been propagated in captivity ; and M. 
Delaborde gives the history of an individual which 
he kept for upwards of two years, feeding it on 
bread, raw or cooked meat, and fish. It was fond 
of hunting in the ground for earth-worms, and fol- 
lowed in quest of this food the labours of the gar- 
dener. It would roost at night upon' the hishest 
perch of the poultry-house, and fly abroad eany in 
the morning, sometimes to a great distance from 
home. « ! 

Our climate is probably too changeable and too 
cold for so delicate a bird ; otherwise it would form 
a splendid, and it is said a savoury, addition to our 
stock of domesticated fowls. They are frequent on 
the coast of Florida. 

As that gallant can best efifect a pretended passion 
for one woman, who has no true love for another, so 
he that has no real esteem for any of the virtues, can 
best assume the appearance of them all. 

If you would be known, and not know, vegttau 
in a village ; if you w<Hild know, and not be known, 
liv9 in a city. 
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(Manowtyledans,) 



In the annexed plate are represented a few of the 
t} ;jutf or principal forma of monocotyledonoua vegeta- 
tion ; the righthand tree is the cocoa^ut tree, one of 
a very nmnerous tribe, the palms, which are consid- 
ered by botanists as peculiarly representing the 
class ; on the lefthand side is the singular palm 
called chamsrops, the only one of the orider wnich 
ever grows wild in Europe ; the whole tribe being 
confined to tropical countries, where they form the 
most majestick trees, from their height and their 
beautiful fc^iage. 

In the centre of the plate is the banana, (Musa 
paradisiaca,) a plant which furnishes food to the 
greater part of mankind in the tropicks, as the 
grasses do in the temperate and northern regions ; in 
the distance is seen the aloe, a large tribe of plants, 
some of which are remarkable for flowering at very 
distant periods, when cultivated in colder dimates ; 
and in tne lefthand comer may be distinguished two 
species of the orchis tribe, notable for its singular 
flowers. 

On the righthand, under the cocoa, are some 
representatives of the grasses, to us inhabitants of 
the north, the most important tribe of all plants af- 
fording food for man ; m the foreground are seen, in 
succession from the orchis, a Yucca aloifolia, or 
aloe-leafed, Tillandsi^ anceps of the pineapple tribe, 
an Iris, a Lachenalia ; and beyond the banana is the 
fan-palm. 

t CotyUdam are the seminal leaves or the thick 
fleshy lobes of seeds: they are very manifest in 
beans, whose cotyledons grow out of the ground in 
the form of two large succulent leaves. In some 
plants they come up above-ground as the seed 
sprouts or germinates, as the bean, lupin. Convolvu- 
lus, marvel of Peru, dec. ; in others, as the horse- 
chestnut, and all grasses, they do not appear, but re- 
main in the earth enclosed in the integuments. 
, The most essential difference in the structure, 
aiode of growth, and character of the plants growing 



from the seeds, is found connected with the i 
or position of these small organs, the cotyledons. 

Many plants, as Indian com, wheat, die grasses, 
dec, have but one cotyledon; mosses, d^c, have 
none. 

Those plants, the seeds of which have either only 
one cotyledon, or if more, these aUemaU on the 
embryo, are called monocotyledanous ; Ex, : grasses, 
duckweed, lilies, orchises, aloes, bananas, iris, and 
all palms, dzic, dec. Plants of this class are easily 
recognised by the veins of their leaves being paral- 
lel or not reticulated, that is, their veins do not cross 
each like network. 

GENERAL RULES FOR AVOIDING POISONS. 
Plants not Poisonous. 

1. Plants with a glume calyx, never poisonous. 
As wheat, Indian com, foxtail-grass, sedge-grass, 
oats. — lAnn^Bus. 

2. Plants whose stamens stand on the calyx^ never 
poisonous. As currant, apple, peach, strawbeny, 
thorn. — Smith. 

3. Plants with emciform flowers, raroly if ever 
poisonous. As mustard, cabbage, water-cress, tur- 
nip. — lb. 

4. Plants with papilionaceous flowers, rarely if 
ever poisonous. As pea, bean, locust-tree, wild in- 
digo, clover. — Ih. 

5. Plants with labiate corols, bearing seeds with- 
out pericarps, (seed-cases or pods,) never poieonoos. 
As catmint, hyssop, mint, motherwort, majoran. — 
lb. 

6. Plants with compound flowers, rarely pmson- 
ous. As sunflower, dandelion, lettuce, burdock. — 
Mitue. 

Poisonous Plants. 

1. Plants with ^ve stamens and one pistil, with a 
dull-coloured lurid c(m>l, and of a nauseous sickly 
smell, always poisonoys. As tobacco, thorn-apple, 
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henbane, nightshade. The degree of poison is di- 
minished where the flower is brighter coloured and 
the smell is less nauseous. As potato is less poi- 
sonous, though of the same genus with nightshade. — 
Smith. 

2. UmbeUiferws plants of the aquatiok kind, and 
of a nauseous scent, are always poisonous. As war 
ter-hemlock, cow-parsley. But if the smell be 
pleasant, and they grow in diy land, they are not 
poisonous. As fennel, dill, coriander, sweet-ci- 
cely* — lb. 

3. Plants with labiate corols and seets in cap- 
sules, frequently poisonous. As snapdragon, fox- 
glove. — lb. • 

4. Plants from which issues a mUky juice on be- 
ing broken, are poisonous, unless they bear com- 
pound flowers. As milkweed, dogbane, Milne's 
Contortae, and Lactescertia. 

5. Plants having any appendage to the calyx or 
corol, and twelve or more stamens, generally poi- 
sonous. As columbine, crow-foot. — Imuubus. 

HOSf GENERAL RULE. 

Plants with few stamens, not frequently poison- 
ous, except the number be five ; but if the number 
be twelve or more, and the smell nauseous, heavy, 
and sickK% the plants are generally poisonous. — 
MiMs muUisiliquae^ and Sapor. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON VEGETATION. 

An analogy between vegetable and animal irrita- 
bility has been proved, by the facts of mineral and 
vegetable poisons producing analogous efiects on 
both the divisions of organick bodies ; but this sub- 
ject we cannot enter into now. 

In the description of the leaves, instances were 
mentioned of voluntary motion, proving the existence 
of vitality and irritability ; but more exan^les may be 
given, which are interesting as proofs of the care 
apparent in all the works of nature, for the preserva- 
tion of the individual, and for the continuance of the 
species. 

In many plants, the leaves close together over 
the flowers at night, as if to shelter these important 
organs from the cold ; while Uie flowers of many 
shut up thsiir corollas in cloudy weather, and ex- 
pand them only in sunshine. The evening-prim- 
rose, and some Caeti unfold their blossoms at the 
approach of evening, which wither at the return of 
day. 

But still more obvious signs of irritability are 
shown in the organs of reproduction ; if the stamens 
of the common berberry are touched with a needle, 
or any sharp body, they spring up against the pistil, 
and an equal degree of irritabUity is shown by those 
of the common wall peUitory. 

The fruits of many plants burst open with consid- 
erable force^ for the sake of dispersing die seeds 
they enclose as far as possible, and thus aflbrding 
more room for their growth ; and, therefore, obvia- 
ting that waste of seeds which takes place when they 
simply drop on the ground, and lie too close together 
to admit of their all thriving. 

This phenomenon is particularly striking in ihe 
spirting-cucumber (Momordica elaterium), which, 
when ripe, expels its stalk, seeds, and juice, with 
considerable force ; in the Touch-me-not (Impatiens 
noil-me-tangei'e), the same thing is observable of the 



seeds ; and many similar facts Bught be mentioned 
of other plants. 

The only obstacles to vegetation are, extremes of 
either cold or heat, and absolute privation of air and 
light ; consequently, plants of some sort are found 
on every portion of the earth's surface, as well as at 
the bottom of ponds, lakes, rivers, and the ocean, to 
a cimsiderable depth. 

But the various species, though endued with the 
power of accommodating thehr exteriour form, with- 
in certain limits, to the peculiar qualities of the situ- 
ation in which they grow, have each Uieir own 
proper statitm^ as it is called, where alone they are 
capable of flourishing, and perpetuating their races 
for ages ; and, if transported into a very diflerent 
one, mey soon languish and die. 

Thus some species alwajrs grow, or only thrive, 
on lofty mountains ; others in plains ; some seek the 
shade of woods ; odiers live only in marshes. Some 
grow always under water, and even stagnant water, 
running streams, rivers, di^c, have their peculiar 
tribes ; still more distinct are those of salt, from the 
inhabitants of fresh water. 

A considlsnible degree of warmth and moisture is 
most favourable to vegetation ; hence it is, that in 
tropical regions the most magnificent plants are gen- 
endlytobe found. 

Those who have resided all their lives in coun- 
tries like our own, where man has, as it were, forced 
all nature to minister to his wants and pleasures, and 
where those plants are alone cultivated or permitted 
which are of use to him, can form no idea of the lux- 
uriance and splendour of the vegetation of the torrid 



zone. 



The traveller is never weary of admiring the mass 
of plants, crowded and mingled together, so varied 
and so extraordinary in their forms and productions. 
Enormous forest-trees, which indicate an age of 
many centuries, and yet present no signs of decay ; 
lofty palms, contrasting, by their elegant and simple 
foliage, with all that surround them; climbing plants, 
which extend their endless stems from tree to tree, 
now hanging in graceful festoons, loaded with large 
und brilliant flowers, now trailing on the ground, and 
forming an impassable barrier, in turn solicit his at- 
tention. It is in vain that man endeavours to foree 
a passage through these woods ; hatches are power- 
less against the hard stems of the giant trees ; and 
if fire be resorted to, the flame is immediately 
stifled in the thick, rank air of the impenetrable 



mass. 



The earth, rendered fertile by the decay of vege- 
table matter, constantly affords nutriment to new in- 
dividuals, which spring up to dispute the limited 
space with their parent plants ; while animals, birds, 
and reptiles, as extraordinary and various as the 
plants, swarm in the recesses of the forest, safe from 
the pursuit and molestation of mankind. 

In proportion as we recede from the equator to- 
wards the poles, as the temperature of the air be- 
comes lower, and therefore the atmosphere drier, 
vegetation diminishes ia richness and variety. 

In those countries where winter prevails for the 
greater part of the year, or on the summits of lofty 
mountains, near the regions of perpetual frost, a 
small stunted race of plants is found, which are 
luurdly able to flower and ripen their firuits in the 
short summer they enjoy ; and even these at kst 
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yiM to the inciMuiIiig seTerity of the cold, and the 
vegetable kingdom is represented, at this extremity 
of the scale, by minute mosses and lichens, colour- 
ing the surface of the naked rocks, whence they are 
seen among the yast fields of dazding snow. 

But wherever we go, wherever we turn our eyes, 
whether in the savannahs and forests of South Amer- 
ica, or in the barren plains of Tartary ; whether we 
contemplate the enormous baobob and spreading 
banyam, or examine the smallest fungus that grows 
on a fotten pale, plants, not less than organized be- 
ings of a higher order, are objects of admiration, and 
sources of instruction and pleasure to the thuoJung 
mind. 

But aAer all we have written and illustrated upon 
the subject of botany, after all our convictions of its 
usefulness and interest as a science, we should re- 
mind the learner, in conclusion, that in this study 
little real knowledge can be acquired from books 
alone. Natural history is essentiaUy a science of 
observation ; elementary works on that subject can 
scarcely do more than direct a beginner in the best 
method of observing usefully and accurately ; and 
this remark, perhaps, is more applicable to botany 
than to many other branches of the science. With- 
out a careful companson of each part of a plant de- 
scribed in a book, with a /ii7in^ specimen, however 
clear that description may be, it will be impossible 
for the pupil to comprehend it distinctly ; and this 
delightful portion of natural history, if its acquisition 
be attempted within doors, only, wiU become dry 
and uninstructive, instead of being as it is, when 
rightly pursued, under the guidance of nature her- 
self, a source of inexhaustible wonder, and ever-new 
pleasure. 

The proper season for pursuing this study has ar- 
rived. Blooming May is stepping forth to deck the 
long ice-bound fields, in gorgeous and beautiful liv- 
eries. The wild flowers, the best for examination, 
are sending out their perfumes in the woods, and 
the domestick plants are bursting forth in the gar- 
dens and door3rards. Spring owes its cWms to the 
flowers, and now b the time to avail one's self of the 
pleasures which their study aflbrds. Nature is an 
economical and accessible instructer. and every 
walk taken in the fields for recreation, may be made 
a lesson in botany to one who desires to learn. 

''No one can be a botanist without collecting 

C' Its, and making up an herbarium with his own 
ds." A good plain nmgnifying glass will be 
necessary for examining the minute parts of flowers; 
but a very considerable degree of proficiency may 
be made, before the learner requires any other in- 
struments than a common penknife and a needle. 



Posthumous charities are the very essence of 
selfishness, when bequeathed by those, who, when 
alive, would part with nothing. In Catholick conn- 
tries there is no mortmain act ; and those who, when 
dying, empoverish their relations by leaving their 
fortunes to be expended in masses for themselves, 
have been shrewdly said to leave their own souls 
their heirs. 

A friend is never known till needed. 
A great fortune is a great slavery. 
Affeetation is at best a deformity. 




THE BRIDGES OF CHINA. 

A great number of canals traversing the cities aiad 
the country of China in all directions, render neces- 
sary a number of bridges, and these bridges are in- 
deed as numerous as might be expected from an 
ingenious people exceedingly provident for their own 
convenience and comfort. From the amazing facil- 
ities aflforded by the canals for transporting weighty 
burdens by water, these bridges do not require to be 
built of great strength, as every object of produce or 
manufacture can be wafted over on rafts or in barges. 
In general, indeed, only foot-passengers use the 
bridges, which are, for the most part, of a light but 
fanciful and elegant construction. They are found 
of three, ^ve, or seven arches ; the centre arch be- 
ing frequently from thirty to forty-five feet wide, and 
si&ciently high to let vessels pass without strOung 
their masts. Some of them stride across the canal 
with one bold, lofVy arch. The elevation of these 
bridges renders steps necessary. They resemble, 
in this respect, the old bridges of Yem'ce, on 
which you ascend by steps on one side, and de- 
scend on the other in the same way. The engra- 
ving represents one of these bridges, and the reader 
will readily conceive the beautiful effect produced by 
a number of these light structures, succeeding each 
other at short distances, for miles and miles, where 
the canal runs in a straight line. Some of these 
bridges are of extraordinary beauty, and even mag- 
nificent. There is one near Pekin, built entirely o( 
white marble, elaborately ornamented. Others are 
found over the canals of still greater magnificence, 
and with a grand triumphal arch at each end. And 
others again, instead of being composed of saUeot 
arches, are flat from one side of the canal to the 
other, stones, or marble flags of great length, being 
laid on piers so narrow and airy, that the bridge looks 
as if it were suspended in the air. It is a somewhat 
curious fact that the Chinese censors have consider- 
ed these numerous bridges as luxuries, and have 
more than once reproached the emperours for erect- 
ing them. A bridge, constructed in the eighth cen- 
tury, of iron and bronze, was one of the subjects of 
their reprehension, which fell very severely on an 
emperour of the dynasty of Sony, who built forty 
bridges, all in difierent styles of architecture, in the 
single city of Soe-Tcheou. 

But these canal bridges are immeasurably surpass- 
ed in magnitude, and occasionatly in beauty, by the 
bridges thrown across rivers, or long swamps, and 
places exposed to inundations. Some of the latter 
are of prodigious extent, and have triumphal arches 
on them, built of wood, in Uie pagoda style, and 
splendiiUy painted. 

Tlie Chinese have, besides, numberiesa bridges 
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of boats, and many suspension bridges. They are 
likewise constructed to level roads, and are t^wn 
from mountain to mountain, over deep ravines. — 
The numbers and varie^ of bridges, are most pro- 



At Kin-sai, " the celestial city," the ancient capi- 
tal of Soudiem China, Marco Polo ivas told there 
were twelve thousand ; . and though, as Mr. Mius- 
den remarks, the truth must be here outstepped, 
** yet when we consider that according to the de- 
scription given of the city, the comAunieation be- 
tween all its parts wa3 chiefly carried on by water ; 
that through at least every principal street there ran 
a canal, and that in order to facilitate the intercourse 
of those who dwelt on oppctsite sides of the same 
street, it was necessary to have numerous means of 
crossing ; we shall he disposed to allow, that diQ to- 
tal number of every thing coming under the denomi- 
nation of a bridge, especially, if those of the suburbs 
are included, must have been prodigious." The 
arches of some of the principal of these bridges, not 
only here, but in other parts oi China, are so high 
as to admit of vessels passing under them without 
striking their masts. This is mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and has since been cpnfirmed by maay« — 
'< They have built an infinite number of bridges," 
says P. Le Compt ; *< these are of three, five, or 
seven arches ; the middle arch is of an extraordina- 
ry height, in order that the barks in passing be not 
obliged to lower their masts." . " From all the sid>- 
urbs," says Du Halde, in his description of a city iA 
the neighbourhood of Kin-sai, */ one may approach, 
and enter, and go eveiy whero about the town in a 
boat There is no street without a canal, and this 
is why there are so many bridges, which are very 
lolly, and almost all of one arch." And we may 
conclude with the observation of Mr. Banrow : — 
*' Over the main trunk and most of the other canals 
and rivers, are a great variety, of bridges, • • • 
Some have the piers of such an extraordinaxy height, 
that the largest vessels of two hundred tons sail 
under them without striking their masts." 



CHYMISTBT. 



Of FermetU&tion, 

Nearly all vegetable substances are composed of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. Owing to tne ener- 
getick af^oities of these elements, vegetable sub- 
stances are very liable to spontaneous decomposition. 
So lon|;, indeed, as they remain in connexion with 
the living plant by which they were produced, the 
tendency of their elements to form new combinations 
is controlled; but as soon as the vital principle is 
extinct, of whose agency no satisfactory explanatibn 
can at present be afforded, they become subject to 
the unrestrained influence of chymical affinity. To 
the spontaneous changes which they then experience 
from the operation of this power, the term fermenta- 
tion is applied. This chaiige sometimes terminates 
in the formation of sugar, at another time in that of 
alcohol, at a third in that of acetick acid, and at a 
fourth in the total dissolution of the substance. This 
has led to the division of the fermentative processes 
into four distinct kinds ; namely, die saechariney the 
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vifums, the aeeUms, and the putrefactive fermentation. 
The only substance known to be subject to the 
saeeharine fermentation, is starch or amidine, a sub- 
stance which exists abundantly in the vegetable king- 
dom. When starch is kept in a moist place for a 
considerable length of time, a change gradually en- 
sues, and a quantity of sugar, equid to about half 
the weight of the starch employed, is generated. 
The germination of seeds, as exemplified in the malt- 
ing of bariey, and the ripening of fruit, are also 
regarded as examples of the saccharine fermentation. 
It is well known that some fruits, if gathered before 
iheir maturity, become sweeter by keeping.. 

The conditions which are required for establishing 
the vinous fermenUUitm are four ip number ; namely, 
the presence of sugar, water, yeasty or some ferment, 
and a certain temperature^ The best mode of study- 
ing this process, so as to observe the phenomena, 
mi determine the nature of the change, is to place 
five parts of sugar, with about twenty of water, in a 
glass flask funuished with a bent tube, the extremity 
of which opens under an inverted jar full of water 
or mercury ; and, after adding a little, yest, to expose 
the mixture to a temperature of about 60^ or 70^ 
Fahr. In a short time bubbles of gas begin to col- 
lect in, the vicinity of the yest, and the liquid is 
soon put in^ brisk motion, in consequence of the 
formation and disengagement of a large quantity of 
gaseous matter ; the sc^ution becomes turbid, its 
temperature rises, and froth collects upon its surface. 
After continuing for a few days, the evolution of gas 
begins to abate, and at length ceases altogether; the 
impuri^es gradually subside, and lei^vethe liquor 
clear and transparent. 

The only appreciable changes which are found to 
have occurred during the process, are the disappear- 
ance of th^ sugar and the formation of alcohol, which 
remains iki the flask, and of carbonick acid gas, which 
is coUepted in the pneumatic ^)par8tus. A small 
portion of yest is, indeed, ^ecdmposed ; but the 
quantity is so minute, that it may without inconve- 
nience be left out of consideration. The yest, 
indeed, appears to operate only in exciting the fer- 
mentation, without further contributing to the pro- 
ducts. The atmospherick air, it is obvious, has no 
share in the phenomena, since it may be ahoffether 
excluded without aflfecting the result. The meoxy 
of the^process ifr founded on the fact that the sugar, 
which disappears, is almost precisely equal to the 
united weiglUs of Uie alcohol and carbonick acid ; and 
hence the former is supposed to be resolved into the 
two latter. 

Though a solution of pure sugar is not suseeptible 
of the vinous fermentation without being mixed with 
yest, or some such ferment, yet the saccharine 
juices of plants do not require me addition of that 
substance; or, in other words, they contain some 
principle which, like yest, excites the fermentati?e 
process. Thus must, or the juice of the grape, fer- 
ments spontaneously; but Gay Lussac has observed 
that these juices cannot begin to ferment unless they 
are exposed to the air. By heating must to 212° 
Fahr., and then corking it carefully, the juice may 
be preserved without change ; but if it be exposed 
to the air for a few seconds, only, it absorbs oxygen, 
and fermentatioii takes place. From this it would 
appear that the must contains a principle which is 
convertible into yest, or at least acquires the char- 
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acterisdck prop«fty of that snfaBtanee by absocbing 
oxygen. 

The ▼arious kiada of stiianlating fluids, prepured 
by meana of the yinoiis farmentation, are diviaible 
into winea which are formed from the inioes of aac-> 
charine fruita, and the various kiada of ale and beer 
produced from a decoetioH of the nutritiTe graina 
previoaaly malted. 

Tbe' juice of the grape ia anpenonr, for the por^ 
pose of makhig wine, to that of all other fraita, not 
merely in containtag a laiiger prc^portien of saoeha- 
line matter, aince &i8 deficiency may be aopplied 
artificially, but in the namre of its acid. The chief 
or only acidulous principle of the maliire grape, 
ripened in a warm climate, aqch as Spain, Portugal, 
pr Madeira, ia the biMiitrate of potaaaa. Aa Uua salt 
ia insoluble in alcohol, the greater part of it is de- 
posited during the vinous fermentation ; and an ad- 
ditional quantity aubaides, conatituting the^cru^ 
d^ng the progreas of wine towarda its poii|t of 
highest perfection. The juioea of other fruits, on 
the contrary, such as the gooseberry or currant, con- 
tain the malick and citiiek acida, which aro soluble 
both in water mod alcc^ol, and of which, therefore, 
they can never be deprived. Conaequently, these 
winea are only rendered palatable by the preaenee 
of free sugar, which conceals the taste of the acid ; 
and hence it ia necessary to arrest the progress of 
the fermentation long before the whole of the sac- 
charine matter is consumed. For the same reaaon, 
these wines do not admit of being long kepi ; for as 
soon as the free siigar is converted into idcohol by 
the slow fermentative process, which may be retard- 
ed by the addition of brandy, but cannot be pre< 
vented, the wine acquires a strong sour taste. 

Ale and beer differ from wines in containing a 
large qnantitity of mudlaginons and extractive mat- 
ters derived from the malt with which they are 
made. From the preaenee of these sohatancea they 
always contain a free acid, and are greatly disposed 
to pass into the acetous fermentation. The sour 
taste is concealed pardy by free sugar, and par^ 
by the bitter flavour of the hop, the presence of 
which diminishes the tendency to &e formation of 
an acid. 

When auy liqnid which has underfione the vinons- 
fermentation, or even pure alcohol diluted with wa- 
ter, is mixed with yest, and exposed in a warm 
place to the open air, an intestine movement speedi- 
ly commences, heat is developed, the fluid becomes 
turbid from the deposition of a peculiar filamentous 
matter, oxygen is absorbed from the atmosphere, and 
carbonick acid is disengaged. These changes, after 
continuing a certain time, cease spontaneously ; the 
liquor becomes clear, and instead of alcohol, it is 
now found to contain acetick acid. This process is 
caMed the acetous firmentation, 

^The vinous may easily be made to terminate in 
the acetous fermentatioii ; nay, the transition takea 
place so easily, that in many instances, in which it 
is important to prevent it, thials with difficulty ef- 
fected. It is the uniform result; if the fermenting 
liquid be exposed to a warm temperature and to the 
open air ; and the means by which it is avoided is 
by excluding the atmosphere, or by exposure to 
cold. 

For the acetous fermentation a certain degree of 
warmth is indispensable. It takes place tardily be- i 



low $(><> Fahr. ; at fiAy degrees it ia very slaggiah ; 
and at 33^, or hot quite so low, it is wholly arrested. 
It proceeds with vigour, on the contrary, when the 
thermometer ranges between 60^ and 80o, and is 
even prompted by a temperature somewhat lugher. 
The preaenee of water is likewise essential ; iumI a 
proportion of yeat, or aome analogoua aubstance/by 
whieh the proceas may be establiahed, must also bo 
present. 

The acetoua fermentation is conducted on a large 
scale for yielding the common vinegar of commerce. 
In France, it ia prepared by exposing weak wines to 
the air during warm weather ; ^nd in thia country it 
ia made from a solution of brown sugar or molasses, 
or an infusion of malt. The vinegar thus obtained 
always contaioa a large quantity of mucilaginous 
and other vegetable matters, the preaenee of which 
renders it liable to aeveral ulterior changes. 

The conditions which are required for enabling 
the putrefactive process to take place, are moisture, 
air, and a certain temperature. 

The presence of a certain degree of moistnre is 
absolutely necessary; and hence vegetable sub- 
stances, which are disposed to putrefy under favour- 
able circumstances, may be preserved for an indefi- 
nite period if carefully dried, and protected from 
humidity. Water acts apparently, by softening the 
texture, and thus counteracting the agency of cohe- 
sion ; and a part of the eflTect may also be owing to 
its affinity for aoma of die products of the putrefac- 
tion. ' It is not likely that this liquid is actually decom- 
posed, since water appears to be a uniform product. 

'Hie air cannot be Fegai?ded as absolutely neces- 
aary, since putrefaction is found to be produced by 
the concurrence of the two other conditions only - 
but the process is without doubt materially promoted 
by free exposure to the atmosphere. Its operation 
is, of course, attributable to the oxygen combining 
with the carbon and hydh>gen of die decaying sub- 
stance. 

The temperature most favourable to the putrefac- 
tive process is between 60*^ and 100** Fahr. A 
strong heat is unfavourable, by expelling moisture ; 
and a cold of 32° Fahr., at which water congeals, 
.arrests its progr^§ al^ge^ier. The mode in which 
calorick acta is the same as in all similar cases, 
namely, by tending to separate elements from one 
another which are already combined. 

The products of the putrefactive fermentaticm may 
be divided into the solid, liquid, and gaseous. The 
liquid are chiefly water, together with a little acetick 
acid^ and probably oil. The gaseous products are 
light carburetted hydrogen, carbonick acid, and, 
when nitrogen is present, ammonia. Pure hydro- 
gen, and probably nitrogen, are sometimes disen- 
gaged. Thus hydrogen and carbonick acid, accord- 
ing to Proust, are evolved from putrefying gluten ; 
and Saussure obtained the same gases from the pu- 
trefaction of wood in close vessels. Under ordina- 
ry circumstances however, the chief gaseous pro- 
duct of decaying plants is light carburetted hydro- 
gen, which is generated in grcs^t quantity at the 
bottom of stagnant pook during sumtner and autumn. 
Another elastick principle, supposed to arise from 
putrefying vegetable remains, is the noxious miasm 
of marshes. The origin of these miasms, however, 
is ex(feedingly obscure. Every attempt to obtain 
them in.an insulated state has hitherto proved abor- 
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tive ; and, therefore, if ^ey are really a disUnct 
i^cies of matter, they must be regarded, lika the 
effluvia of contagious fevers, as of too, subtile a na- 
ture for being subjected to chymical analysis. 

When the decay of leaves or other parts of plants 
has proceeded so far that all trace of organization 
is edaced, a dark pulverulent 0ub«tance remaina, 
consisting of charcoc^coiDixiBed with a littki cttygpft 
and hydrogen. This compound is vegetable mould, 
which, when mixed with a proper quantity of earth, 
constitutes the soil necessary to the growth of 
plants. Saussure, in - his excellent Keeherches 
Ckimigues surh VegeUUiony has described vegeta- 
ble mould: as a substance of uniform compositioa ; 
and on heating it to redness, in close vessels, he 
procured carburetted hydrogen and carbonick acid 
gases, water holding the acetate or carbonate of 
amm<yBia in solution, a minute qoaatity of empyreu- 
matick oil, aad a large ifesidue of cbwceoal. mixed 
with aaline and earmy ingcredients. On exposing 
vegetable mould to the action of light, air, and mois- 
ture, a chymical change" ensues, the effect of which 
is to render a portion of it ^hible in waten and thus 
qtplioabte to the nutrifileta and growth of plants. 



FLATHEAD INDIANS. 



A custom prevalent, and almost universal, among 
several tribes of Indians west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is that of flalleniiig, or mashing in the whole 
front of the scuU, from &e superciliary ridge to the 
crown. The appearance imparted to them by this 
most unnatural and horrible contortion is almost 
hideous, and one would suppose that the intellect 
would be materially injured by it ; this, however, 
does net appear to be the case, as I have never seen 
(with one single exception, the 'Kiooat) a vaee of 
people who appear more shrewd and obeeihrant. 

I had a conversation a few da^ since with a^ in- 
telligent chief, who speaks English tolerably, on the 
snbject. He stated that he h^ exerted himself to 
abolish that practice in his own tribe, but although 
his pooj^e would listen patiently, to his '* talk*^ on 
most aubjects, their ears were mrmly closed when 
this was mentioned ; " they would leave the council- 
fire one by one, until none but a few squaws kcA 
children were left to drink in the wordaof the bhief." 
It is even considered among them a degradation to 
possess a round head, and one whoee ** caput" has 
happened to^e neglected in his infancy can pever 
become even a subordinate chief 'in his tribe, and is 
treated with indifference and disdain, as one unwor- 
thy a place amongst them. 

I saw, to-day, « young cUld fiwm whose head the 
board had just been removed. It was, without ex- 
ception the mpst frightful and disgusting object that. 
I ever beheld. The whole front of the head, was 
completely fiatjuened, and the mass of brain being 
forced back, caused an enormous projection there.-^— 
The poor little. creature's eyes protruded to the dfsr 
tance of half an iiich, and looked inflamed and dis- 
coloured, as did all the surrounding parts. Although 
I felt a kind pf chill creep over me, from the con- 
templation of such dire deformity, yet there was 
soinetking so stark-staring, and absolutely queer, in 
the phys^opiomy, that I could not repress a smile, 
aad when the mother amused the little object «nd 



made it laugh, it loooked so irresistibly, so terribly 
ludicrous, that I, and tho$e who were with me, burst 
into a simultaneous roar, that frightened it, and made 
it cry, in which [Medicament it looked much less 
liorrible than 1 had before .seen. Some of these 
Indians would be handsome were it not for the 
abominable practice which, as I have said, is almost 
ufniverssd among thelh, of destroying th^ form of the 
head. The features of many are regularly hand- 
some, though generally devoid of expression, and the 
form tolerably good. The only clothing worn by 
them is a robe, of deer or elk skin, and sometimes 
of the peltries iit musket or beavet sevm together, 
bat their persons are seldom more thto half covered. 



To be oontihually subject to the breafth of riander, 
will tarnish the purest virtue, as a constant exposure 
to the atmosphere will obscure the brightness of the 
finest gold ; but in either case, the real value of both 
continues the same, although the currency may be 
somewhat impeded. 



THE FAMILY KEETINO 

BY CBABLBS SPRAGUB. 

rrhto foOowite lints were wnttio n/a ooeasion 6f thi sedde^ 
tafmeednft a lew eveninfis nioe^ of all the survmag membeis 
of a fiLttulf, the ftither and mother of which (one^ffhty-two, 
the other eighty yean old) have, Mved ia the saiae hSim Mm- 
thru yean.}— ^ot£on Courier, ^ 

We are all here] 

Faiher, NoOier, 

Sister^rother. 
All who h6ld each othier dear, 
Eoih 6hair is fiUed, we'n ali ctf Amm^ > 
To-night let no cold straiifiier comei 
It i& aot often thuA aronad 
Our old familiar hearth we'refouad* 
Bteaa then the meeting and the spot, 
For0tio»be e?eKy can Ibrgot; 
Let eentle peace assert her powei^ 
^Uld Idiid aflbclkm rttle the nonr; 

We're aU, aU ben^ 

We^refurfanhenl 
Sbms are away —the dead ones dean 
Who throBseL' with vm this ancient nastthf 
And gave the kiour to guiltless mirth, 
Fate^ with a stern, refentless hand, ' 
Looked in and thinned oar Ihtie band: 
Some like a night flash ;)a8sed away, 
And some sanat ttngenng, day by dsyi 
The quiet mveyard— some lie theve^ 
And>crael Ocean has his sham-- 

We'reiM^allhera. 

We are all hero! 
Even they, the dead, though dead, so dear, 
Fond memorv, to her duty tnie^ 
Brings hack their faded ibrms to view. 
How fife-Kke through the midst of yean; 
. - Each well-iememfa^red fiioeappeani 
We see them as in times lone past, 
From feach to each kind kioEs are east; 
We hear their woids, their smile behoUt, 
They'n rcnmd ns as they were of old, 

We ore all here. . 

• 

Weareallhflce! 

Father) Mother; 

Sistei^ Btother, 
Tou that I loYo with love so dean 
ThiM may not long oif us be said 
Soon mnqt we joib the gathoed oeac^ 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some odier drcle wiU be foand. 
P then that wisdom may we know, 
That yields a life of peace below } 
So in the World to follow this. 
Hay eadi repeat in words of blisi^ 

Wre all, all Aert/ 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 



URTSl TO ▲ UaTBB. 



DfiAR F. : — ^I take pleMUie in attemptmg to re- 
deem the pledge I gave you, in regard to your read- 
ing, studies, and general conduct. I am afraid, 
however, that I made a rash promise, and that I 
shall find myself incompetent to a task, which in 
an extended sense, would more fitly fall into the 
hands of learning and experience. I hope, there- 
fore, that while in your fondness and reliance, my 
deficiencies may be overlooked, you may not forget 
your liability to imbibe my errours. It is proper 
that you should duly weigh and analyze every 
new idea, and, indeed, ponder critically every sen- 
tence. By this means the writer's risk of com- 
mitting injury would be materially lessened, and the 
probability of your own improvement would be 
greatly enhanced. 

You have now attained that age, which would 
commonly rank you in the senior class of k fashion- 
able boaiding-school. It is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant period in a young lady's life. The course 
of studies usually allotted in the schools, have 
mostly been passed over ; most of the various little 
accomplishments have collaterally been acquired, and 
the long-wished-for time when the pupil becomes 
the *' mistress of polite literature," is now lUpidly 
approaching. She feels, perhaps, an exuberance 
of joy, when she conten^plates the proximity of the 
period, when idl her vexed studies shall be com- 
pleted, and it shall be said of her, ** She has finishr 
ed her education." She is no longer to be restrain- 
ed by the rigid rules of a seminary ; no longer to 
to be the obedient subject in terrorem of a nustress ; 
no l<mger to be regulated in her goings-out and 
comings-in by the sempiternal school-bell ; no 
longer to be haunted by the images of old tutors, 
the terrours of state lessons, and the perplexities of 
diagrams. Soon she is to be free ; free as air ; and 
as lighthearted as a wild bird just escaped from in- 
glorious thraldom. The fancy-goods shop, the per- 
fume^, and the hair-dressers are beginning to at- 
tract her notice, and the nice little cares of the 
toilet are beginning to supplant matters which 
were formerly of graver moment. Beauty, grace, 
dress, a dash in some fashionable promenade, a belle 
at a party, a figurante at a ball, occv^y her im- 
agination. Peradventnre she begins to task .her 
ingenuity in devising the various plans of captiva- 
ting a beau, and perhaps fancies herself at the head 
of a whole troop of admirers and devoted gallants. 
Albeit, she allows distant and dreamy views of mat- 
rimony to pop into her head ; wonders who her 
lover will be, where they shall live, what kind of 
a house they shall dwell in. She is altogether a 



light and visionary creature, whose mind, in tlie 
unreflecting greenness of girlhood, is beginning to 
wanton in the superficial splendours of maturer 
years. It is the commencement of the age of girl- 
ish romance, which subsists by the exaggerations 
of the fancy, and partakes the nature of an unsub- 
stantial but continued dream. Her soul, in its va- 
garies, is chasing up the phantoms of hope, and for- 
sooth, the flattering promises of the eager pursuit 
become the faith and fixtures of the mind. But 
her predicament is therefore the more dangerous ; 
being led by false lights, guided by fictitious calcula- 
tions, and liable to mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance. 

And this description, I fear, applies to a majority 
of those young ladies who are approaching ^e con- 
templated end of their studies ; I do not suppose it 
to be applicable to you^ character. For even if 
you were de^tititute of your natural sagacity, I 
should presume that you had imbibed, fiom the 
elder members of your family, who are sensible, 
prudent and judicious, sufficent practical wisdom to 
preserve you from a dangerous indulgence in such 
romantick reveries. But if your friends, in their 
anxiety about your education, had kept you in dose 
confinement all your life, nurturing yon as they 
would a hothouse plant, I should have feared that 
your character would be of that visionary class. — 
And if they had gone into the other extreme, per- 
mitting you to act as you listed, flattering you at 
home and intruding you abroad, filing your imagina- 
tion with exaggerated pictures of society, carping at 
the plainness of one set of people, and envying the 
gorgeousness of another, sending you to every ball, 
party, ooncert, and theatre possible; expressing 
great anxiety lest you -should injure 3rourseIf by 
study or reflection ; vitiating your taste and distract- 
ing your mind by all kinds of novels and romance, 
and catering for you all' kinds of little external 
pleasures, and teaching you that it b your only 
business to seize and enjoy them, and whiri on in 
the circle as fast as they' are presented ; I should 
have anticipated a similar, and if possible, a worse 
result th&n that I have mentioned. And this is the 
case of Ux> many, vastly too many young ladies in 
our beloved country. They rejoice that the period 
is at hand when they shall have passed their meas- 
ured course of studies, and shall have finished their 
education! "This accomplished, they are casting 
about how they shall trim their bark for the tides 
beyond. I take this period, therefore, to be a crisis, 
and as I before remarked, perhaps the most impor- 
tant one in a young lady's life. It is because the 
character «nd direction of their whole subsequent 
life, may depend upon the management and deter- 
minations of tins precise age. They are fixing the 
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keel U> the bark, or placing the arrow on the dis- 
tended string, and the destiny of either itiay be 
shaped and told at the signal of a moment. 

You will be cautious, therefore, how you shape 
your future course ; be circumspect in your calcula- 
tions, and discriminating and judicious in the selec- 
tion of the sourcea upon .which you intend to rely, 
you have hitherto lived in circumstances of apparent 
ease and comfort; you have been surrounded by 
kind and liberal friends ; you have kilown but few 
sorrows, and have been comparatively happy. But 
you cannot, you should not rely upon the stability of 
this state of things. Every thing around us is mo- 
mently indicative of change. To day a man is ele- 
vated, to-morrow- he will be depressed; to-day he 
is jichf to morrow he will be poor. This year a 
whole ' femily are prosperous and happy ; the next 
year they may be overwhelmed with misfortune and 
misery. Change is a predominant feaUire in the 
constitution of nature We are never properly edu- 
cated, until our education conforms to this constitu- 
tion. Universal intelligible obedience to the laws of 
nature would be a guarantee of universal happiness. 
Our external relations and our duties even would 
seem to be deducible from these laws of a beneficent 
Creator. The whole world is constituted in harmo- 
ny with our faculties, and is, therefore, fitted for our 
continued happiness, if we live conformably to its 
laws. We should fit ourselves for the constitution 
of things ; -we shaU fihd its adaption to our own, and 
be prepared for its incidents. 

If you perceive a stone falling towards you, 
you will fly from it, for it may injure you ; if you 
see a. fire you will not rush into it, for you know it 
will bum you ; if you are tempted to commit a 
crime, you will avoid it, for you .know that evil con- 
sequences will follow. In the former two cases, 
mere animal instinct would guide you ; in the last 
yon "would be governed by reason. And thus, aided 
by the latter faculty with which you are endowed, 
will reason in a more extended sense, guide and 
govern you in your general line of conduct. Whh a 
clear discernment of our true relations and duties, if 
all our actiona were submitted to the control of rea- 
son, we should seldom find cause for repining or 
complaint. We should act as we were made to act, 
and the rules of our conduct would harmonize with 
the constitution of nature. 

In regard to your reading and studies, much, more 
is to be said, than I have opportunity to express. 
Grei^t nnsdalculations are made iii the studies se- 
lected for females. And it is much to be regretted 
that the systems and institutions which are erected 
for them, the kind and qualifications of teachers, and 
the methods of teaching, are so illy adapted iosdu^^ 
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eating them. In t1ie education of the male sex, 
nothing is left undone ; boys are sent to school at 
an earty age, and placed under the care of compe- 
tent teachers ; academies, gymnasiums, and select 
schools of various kinds are opened for them, and 
they are provided with teachers in each branch of 
study ; every care and attention is paid, not only to 
their intellectual disciplme, but to their physical 
training ; it being admitted as to them, that bodily 
health and constitutional vigour should be carefully 
preserved and promoted, in order to develop com- 
pletely the intellectnal. energies. Before they are 
sixteen years of age, more care and money has been 
bestowed upon their education, and they have pass- 
ed through a greater severity of discipline, and a 
greater variety of studies, than is usually allotted to 
the entire course of female education ! And they 
are not permitted to rest there ; they are sent to the 
college, «ind here -they ascend higher and higher, 
and under the care of skilful professors, are led on 
from one acquisition to another, until the whole cii^ 
cle^ of seience perhaps is parsed, and the whole 
field of learning is spread out before them. Every 
exertion is mad^ to develop fully every faculty of 
the niind ; to bring them all into exercise, to sharpen, 
strengthen, and exalt them. In the meantime, care 
is taken to potjshi the manners and improve the 
heart. And yet when they leave the college-halls, 
they ate instructed that they have but just laid the 
foundations of their education, upon which they 
themselves must rear the superstructure. But, in 
Contrast with this preparatory system even, does not 
the whole plan for educating femsles, now in use, 
seem but a mere mockery T And why is it ? It is 
a false notion,, that **a learned wife" is an intolera^ 
ble creature; it originated in the fears of ignorance. 
Are your sex ambitious of the compliment, that dis- 
tinguishes you as '* domestick divinities," all sensi* 
bility and softness, with whose nature, business and 
station, mental strength and culture, are totaHy in- 
compatible ! Ought it to be for a momefit admitted 
that the female mind is naturally too imbecile to 
meddle with learning t Such an admission is alone 
worthy of the days of knight-errantry. The taste of 
this age is altered. Instead of the fainting, weep- 
ing, vapid, pretty plaything, once the model of fe- 
male loveliness, we demand and admire the higher 
and sterner qualities of the head and heart. She 
must be trained up to the spirit of the age ; qualified 
for her duties ; educated. These things are becom- 
ing more and more palpably necessary ;. and improve- 
ments in female education are becoming more and 
more plainly imperative. The spirit of universal 
improvement i» beginning to exert its invigorating 
influence upon the female character r snd that char- 
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acter, in proportion as it feels the infiaence, is be- 
ginning to assume a sterner quality, and a more sub- 
stantial te^ore. Bat alas, in regard to female in- 
stitutions, as they at present exist, every thing is 
ephemeral ; there is not in our wide country, one 
institotion which may be relied oA as permanent.*— 
Teachers are unstable, and indeed intinerant^ and 
their qualifications oftentimes are very equivocal. 
Girls are sent first to one schod, and then to anoth- 
er; they are placed under teachers, any one of 
whom is supposed to be competent to instruct the 
pupil in any branch of study, or bestow upon her any 
or sU of the varied accomjiiisbnients ! they porsne 
one set of studies, and then another, var3ring diem, 
or changing their teachers to suit their own whiiiis, 
or the notions of parents or perhaps of a third per- 
son. Every thing is desultory, unsystematick and 
superficial. If a regtdar course of study is obtained, 
it is owmg either to the efficiency of the pupil her- 
self, or to the uncommonly good sense and efibrts of 
her parents. But pareats, indeed, are much at 
faidL They are over-anxious, particularly mothers, 
that their daughters should have a great number of 
accoDOitlislunents, a genteel carriage, and a fine 
shape. For this purpose, they deprive them of bod- 
ily exercise, mske them sit and act in constrained 
postures, and serew them up in diose detestable 
stays. Never were objects more completely de- 
feated through injudicioQs methods of attaining 
them. Tlie whole too often results in a smattering 
of various kinds of knowledge, which are found of 
Uttle ptactical utility in the business of life, with a 
great deficiency of those kinds of knowledge which 
would really be so ; general impairment of the 
health ; a bad carriage and figure, and too often, as 
I have seen, actual deformity of body. The young 
lady is thus taken fitom school, or her studies, at an 
early age, and ^ makes her debut into society" as it 
is caUed, without any other definable attainments 
that ^e would not have reached if she had not pur- 
sued the course, than a greater facility in gossiping, 
a more popular manner, and perhaps a more critical 
taste in dress. Is a woman thus educated prepared 
for the buriness of life ? Is she fitted to become the 
guardian of the nursery, the companion of childhood, 
and die model of imitation ? Is she worthy to be- 
come the partner d* a man of sense and intelligence'; 
quriified to stan^ the first impress upon the immor- 
tal spirit of a ch^d ? 

By As indications of the times, however, we are 
led to hope that the old notions in regard to female 
education are to be exploded ; that the present sys- 
tem ia to be refcNrmed and iosproved, and that per- 
manent imstitiitioBs are to be estaUisbed/upon a more 
efficient pbo. To remedy the present deplorable 
deficiency in the physical education of females. 



should be one of the first and especial objects of the 
reform. Until this reform is accomplished, I see no 
other way, but for females to educate themselves. 

As for you, take as much exercise in the open air 
as you can consistently with your other duties. — 
Walk, ride, cultivate a little flower-garden ; indoors, 
endeavour to learn by actual experiment the thou- 
sand minutin of domestick business; practice all 
the arts, and study the j^lesophy of all the myste- 
ries that appertain to the general conduct of a houso- 
hold. Be a proficient in aU kinds of needlework ; 
observe the management of children and servants. 
You wffl find ^at industry, order, neatness, punotu- 
ality, taste, judgment, versatflity, and energy are 
all essential qualifications of a good housewife. 

If you were to experience a reverse of fortune, a 
teacher's capacity mig&t be desirable. You will 
not, therefore, consider your education finished, un- 
til you are well qualified to teach. To become a 
good teacher is a diffici^'accomplishment. In sd- 
dition to the varied knowledge it requires, a prepos- 
sessing manner, an elastick tact, discretion, energy, 
patience, perspicacity, versatility, efficiency, firm- 
ness, ue all essential qualities. In an elementary 
school, a single teacher may successfully teach dif- 
ferent branches. But in the higher departments I 
do not think that one teacher should ever be required 
to instruct in more than two branches of study. — 
The teacher should be as familiar with the whole 
subject it is her business to explain, as with house- 
hold words, and it is impossible that she should be 
thus accomplished in a great variety of studies, and 
be able to teach them well. The fewer branches a 
teacher is confined to, therefore, I think, the better. 
For your purposes then, I think it would be better to 
select two or three studies which ate puraued in the 
schools and which are pleasing to you, and make 
yourself mistress of them. In the meantime, you 
should acquire as much general useful knowledge 
as yotur time will permit. In this manner, you will 
make yourself competent to teach in wdinaiy situa- 
tions, if need should require. In your present read- 
ing, I would commend you to history, and particu- 
larly to the history of your own country. Young 
ladies are deplorably remiss in this respect. If you 
have time, you can read collaterally, philosophical 
dissertations,, moral treatises, works on education, 
natural history, biography, voyages and travels, ge- 
ographical, history, &e higher order of poetry, but 
avoid ail trash in the line of fiction. There are 
many novels which you may read with 'profit, but 
they should be selected by a judicious hand. 

I intended to remark further in relation to your 

conduct and manners, but my article is becoming 

too much extended. 

T.A. 
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. THE SENSE OF HEARING.— No. L 

The object of hearing is the perception of sounds 
in general ; and as that faculty connects us more 
closely with the material world than sight, the con- 
sideration of the principles upon which it proceeds, 
and of the organs by which it is manifested, com- 
mends itself to our best attention. 

Le Cat, in hid Physical Essay on the Senses^ very 
justly observes, that " life, deprived ef sensations so 
useful as hearing, is a kina.of premature death." A 
deaf man is necessarily a dumb man, and who can 
compute his loss ? His never-sleeping guard is dead, 
who warned him of a thousand, dangers ; and now 
the tread of the midnight thief, the crash of the fal- 
ling tree, the screaming of the drowning child^ or the 
mutterings of t}ke coming storm, fall upon his ear as 
vainly as the tear of sorrow upon the brow of death. 
Who can eompute hi& loss ? The rej«»icing melody 
of spring, the sweet echoes of the valley, the loud 
artillery of heaven, the voice of friend^p, and the 
hallelujahs of the Sabbath, are alike condensed into 
barren nothingness, and in the very excess of still- 
ness, he even parts with the sense of silenee. ' 

Let a view of the sufferings of such a man, while 
it exalts the value of this precioMS sense, lead us tp 
examine the natural history of our ears, and, in so 
doing, to acquaint ourselves with one of the mbst 
exquisite structures which the mind has ever yet been 
called to cdntemi^ate. But it will be necessary, 
first, to consider brieiiy the phenomena of sound, and 
afterwards the structare of the ear, and the phenome- 
na of hearing. 

PHENOMENA OF SOUND. 

The atmosphere is the great medium for the cav- 
riage of sound ; but it is not, as the ancients imagin- 
ed, necessary to its production ; thus, sotiiids may 
be made and perceived in water with much greater 
power than m the air. The Abbe NoUet, to settle 
this question, div«d beneath the surface- of some 
water, and struck together two stones which he held 
in his hands, when a shock was given to his ear 
which was insupportable, and which was felt on all 
the surface of his body, like that sensation which is 
produced when a solid body held in the teeth is 
struck by another solid body. 

Sound, considered in itself, is, as hv as human 
sagacity can trace it, the motion of an elastick 
fluid caused by the vibration of a solid body ; this is 
heard whenever a blow or sudden shack is received 
by a body having communication by the air, or other- 
wise, with the ear. 

Simple illustrations of this principle, are the notes 
of the sky-letrk in mid-air, caused by the vibration of 
the vocal chords — the blo.ws of a hammer in an im- 
mersed divine-bell, transmijtted to the ear by the 
tremours of die water being communicated to the 
atmosphere, or the phenomenon of silent sheet 
lightning, in which case the electrick explosion 
takes place at so great an elevlGition, that the air is 
too rare to convey a vibration, and consequently no 
thunderclap follows. 

Blows given in rapid succession, to a sonorous 
body, produce sounds which run into each other, and 
as the apprehension of the ear is not quick enough to 



disoiiminate between them, one eontinuoua sound 
residts, varying in its tone according to the quick- 
ness with which the blows are repeated. 

An expert drummer often repeats the blows of his 
stick in such ra^id succession, that the individual 
beats, which, at a slower rate, could be distinctly 
heard, are now lost in a uniform rumble. It is 
the same in large factories, where the creak- 
ing of a vast number of wheels, and the shrill 
whistle of innumerable spindles, are all blended in 
one monotonous, whirling, whizzing sound, in which 
the elementary, notes are perfectly indistinguishable. 
But the most commoii instances, are the tremours of 
a bell, or the vibrations of an elastick string. In the 
latter example, a longhand slack string wovdd vibrate 
so slowly, that the separate percussions of the air 
would be ^distinctly audible. But let a string be 
gradually tightened, and its vibrations would pro- 
gressively quicken, till the intervals between the 
separate sounds, wore lost, and a level stream ef 
sound produced. This would be a proper musical 
note. ' 

A note so produced would differ ia its tone ae- 
eopdingiy as the vibrations of the string were great- 
er or less in the same proportion of time. A slow 
vibration generates a low- or ^ave note, and a 
quick vibration, a high or sharp note. In a violin, 
a harp, or any stringed instrument, these differ- 
ences of tone are produced by difieronces of length, 
thickness, weight, pr tension, in the strings. 

The coincidence of such sounds at regukrly in- 
curring periods, constitute what are called harmonick 
sounds, or concords. To make this, plaio, let us 
suppose a string to perform a certain number of vi- 
brations in a jB^ven lime, and another string^ to per- 
form double the number of vibfatioos in the same 
time. In this case, the quicker stving wHl nwlce two 
iribrations for every one of the slower ; and accord* 
ingly, every second vibration of the quick string 
will coincide, and sound in unison with the vibra-' 
tion of the slow fstring. A tone is thus produced, 
which is highly pleasing to the ear. It is by com- 
bining and varying these harmonick sounds, accofd- 
ing to certain fix^d relations, that sweet melodies of 
mnsick are produced. The soul seems to possess a 
deep e3rmpathy with such uniting sounds, and under 
the darkest vicissitudes of hunian misery, they ikever 
fail to kindle again the dying spark of joy, and 
hreathe a tender and delicious calm over the ruffled 
spirits/ The plouglmum varies the monotony of his 
labour 'by a cheering whistle ; the fainting sddier 
grows strong with imticipated victory, as the tniirpet 
sounds ; and the waywaid, worldly thoughts of an 
assembled congregration, toXL with the solemn caden- 
ces of the organ, to pblivion. From Saul the evil 
spirit departed, as David mMe melody to the Lord ; 
and it has been recorded, that the stem, relentless 
heart of Alexander, melted before a similar snbdqing 
influence. 

"Hear how Tlmothea^ varied lays Bumnaa^ 
Aji4 bid altemate pasaioiui fidl and tiaa 1 
Wbil& «te«(cfa cbaagfl^ the aonof Lvbian Jov«k 
Now Qunis with g\my, and then melts with love ( 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling ftiry slow, 
Now sighs steal out, and leaia b«nis to &w, 
P9fianif fod Greaka Uka turoa of nature firand. 
And fftewtn'ldfs victor stood wuhdued by mnmdr 

We have ahready fainted that the pi o peity of pro- 
ducing or conveying sounds is cobbdob to att boutti, 
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solid or fluid ; bnt in order tliat the ear maj perceive 
them, it is necessary that the vibrations should be 
performed with great rapidity : no sound becomes 
sensible under thirty pulsations in a second. Noises 
are conveyed through solid bodies with greater 
quickness, and are heard better, and from greater 
distances, than when they simply travel by the air. 
The scratch of a pin at oiie end of a log. of wood, 
which cannot be heard by the person madung itj is 
distinctly audible to another person placed at a dis- 
tance, with his ear applied to the other end of the 
log. The soimd of bells is conveyed by rivers to 
distances far remote from those in which their last 
faint notes are perceived on land. A bell rung un- 
der water has been ivell heard at a distance of 1200 
feet,, by a person with his head under the same body 
of water. And the ticking of a watch placed against 
the wall, in the top room of a houjse, may be dis- 
tinctly heard by an observer in a bottom roQm ; the 
wall being the medium of communication. 

The rate at which sotmd travels has been calcina- 
ted with great nicety ; and the Erst mathematicians 
now state it to be 1125 feet per second, at 62^ of 
Fahrenheit ; or a mile in about four seconds and s. 
half. This may be roughly tested by comparing the 
pulsations at the wrist with the motions of sound ; 
a gun at sea, for example^ or a clap of thunder ; each 
beat is nearly a second, and therefore indicates 
a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile. 

The organ of hearing in many of the lower anl* 
mals, is simply a cavity covered with a membrane, 
which, as ii vibrates to the tremours of the fluid by 
which it is surrounded, gives to the creature a sense 
of the presence and natMre of the sounding object. 
This simple structure grows more complex in the 
larger and more important species, till, in the human 
ear, we find the utmost variety, and most exquisite 
combinations of all the forms of apparatus for the 
perception of sounds. Hence it becomes the exclo- 
sive prerogative of man to ei^y the privilege of 
speech, the charms of musick, and various /t>ther 
modifications of sound, to which ears less complex 
are insensible. 

In considering the structure of the human ear, we 
shall begin from the outside, and take the parts suc- 
cessively as they lie, and afterward regard them in 
their natural connexion. 

1. TBE EXTERNAL EAR. 

The external ear is an elastick cartilaginous cup, 
for catching and conducting sounds to the internal 
ear. For this purpose it is very admirably con- 
trived. Its surface is smooth and folded into grooves, 
winch, assisted by a raised border, and several con- 
cave spaces, carry with unerring precision whatever 
sounds fall upon it, immediately to the passage of 
the drum. Its situation, also, on the side of the 
head, materially contributes to the effect. In a sav- 
age state, men possess, in a limited degree, the pow- 
er of elevating or bringing forwards their ears, in 
order to catch the sounds more perfectly in particu- 
lar directions, but the hereditary domestick usaffes 
of civilized life have destroyed our Command of this 
faculty. It is very remarkable, however, that in 
cases of injury to the internal ear, and consequent 
deafness, the patients have gradually recovered the 
power of moving their ears, and with it a portion of 
their lost hearing. 




Tlie sztemal ear, showing also the nrasdes by wkidi it m 
moved. 

' The external ear has been divided into a number 
of parts, to each of which names have been given 
They are exhibited in the following engraving. 




A, the helixi or raised border of the ear. B, C, 
D, the antihelix, a triangular elevation of the carti- 
lage. E, the scapha, a depression. F, G, the tra- 
gus and the antitragus : these little promSnenses act 
as guards, or keeps, to the mouth of the passage, and 
assist in preserving the sounds on their entrance from 
dispersion. H, the concha, or great cavity of the 
ear. The lobe of the ear is that part which is 
pierced for the ear-ring, and is useful in preventing 
the passage of a souii^ in the direction of the jaw, 
and is, besides, a very ornamental appendage. 

2. THE TUBE OP THE EXTERNAL BAR. 

This is called by anatomists the pieatus auditorius 
extemus, and is the passage' through which sounds 
are conveyed to the t3rmpanum, or drum, which hes 
stretched across its inner end. Externally it is com- 
posed of cartilage, but internally of bone. It passes 
upwards and forwards, and then makes a slight turn 
to descend to the tympanum. The end of this tube 
always remaining open, it is necessarily subject to 
the entrance of many foreign and injurious bodies. 
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Ctoneral sectional view of the structure of the ear. <i, tho 
tU8 audi tonus extemus; 6, the tympanum; c, the malleus; d, 
the incus; e, the os orbiculare ; f, the stapes ; ^, the semicircu- 
lar canals; A, the cochlea; t, tne meatus auditorius intemus; 
k, the eustachian tube. 

as dust, insects, and the like. Some contrivance was 
therefore indispensable for its protection ; and here 
the great Creator, not less kind than wise, has, by 
the simplest means, so efiectually obviated the diffi- 
culty, that this great thoroughfare, the ear, is con- 
stantly kept open, unsullied by dust, and, with the 
exceptions common to a failing existence, clear of 
all obstructions. 

The skin which covers the inside of the tube is 
set over with fine bristles, which converge irregular- 
ly towards the centre, and passing sometimes be- 
yond it, interlace, and make the ear pervious to 
nothing but sound. Between the roots of these hairs 
a number of small glands are imbedded, called glan- 
dul<B cerumenosa, whose office it is to secrete a bit- 
ter wax upon the surface of the tube, which being 
offensive to insects, shall either deter them from en- 
tering, or, in the event of their entrance, entangle 
Jiem and prevent any further advance. 




Inside of the temporal bones, showing the cavity of the tym- 
pamira, with the drum and bones of the ear in their natural 
flituauons. 

3. THE TTMPAMUM. 

At the inner end of the auditoiy tube, a membrane 
Vol. III.— 58 




Drum of the elephant's ear. 
is stretched across the passage, which is called by 
anatomists the membrana tympani, and known to all 
persons as the drum of the ear. It is slightly oval 
in its circumference, but of a funnel shape, being 
deeply depressed at the centre, where, as we shall 
presently describe, it is fastened to the end of a 
small bone. It is very thin, but supposed by Sir 
Everard Home, in opposition to Sir Charles Bell, to 
be muscular. In the tympanum of the whale, the 
muscular fibres, from their size, can be distinctly 
traced converging to the centre. The use of the 
tympanum is to convey the vibrations of the atmo- 
sphere through the bones of the ear to the labyrinth. 

4. CAVITY OP THE TYMPANUM. 

Immediately behind the drum is a small irregular 
chamber, which contains the bones of the ear, and 
the openings to the labyrinth, and other parts of the 
organ. It contains no fiuid, but is open to the air 
through the eustachian tube, as we shall, in its prop- 
er place, describe. It will be understood then, that 
the external auditory tube is a passage leading to 
this chamber, and that at the circle where they join, 
the tympanum is expanded, and effectually separates 
the one from the other. 

5. BONES OF THE EAR. 

In the chamber of the tympanum are placed four 
of the smallest and most elegantly-shaped bones 
of the body. Their use is to transmit the vibrations 
of the tympanum to the internal ear. They are 
named after the objects they represent, the mallet, 
the anvil, the orbicular, and the stirrup bones. 
Malleus. Incus and orbiculare. Stapes. 




Bones of the ear. 

The mallet, or malleus, is named from its resem- 
blance to a rudely-formed hammer. It consists of a 
head, a neck, and a tapering body, with two pro- 
cesses, one from the thick end of the body, and a 
very fine one from the neck. 

The anvil, or incus, so called from its similitude to 
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A magnified now of the dmm of die eu: 



a blacksmith's anvil. It consists of a body like the 
head of a double tooth, with two forked-like pro- 
cesses, one longer and finer than the other. 

The orbicnlare bone, os orbiculare, is the smallest 
bone in the body, and has been compared to a grain 
of sand. 

The stirrup, or stapes, receives its name from its 
exact resemblance to a stirrup-iron. It consists of 
a minute head, a delicate arch, beautifully grooved 
within to give it greater lightness, and of a flat base, 
to which 3i6 feet of the arch are joined. 

The connexion and use of these bones wiU bo 
described afler we have completed our account of 
the remaining structures. 



ELOCUTION. 



We are happy to perceive that elocutten ia be- 
ginning to attract some of the attention/ which its 
importance as an art, a science, and a branch of in- 
struction, so imperatively demands. It is an invalu- 
able art, and a beanttful science, alike indispensable 
to the cause of liberty and justice, of virtue and 
religion. We recently published an interesting 
article on this subject, and now have the pleasure of 
furnishing some additional remarks in the hope of 
extending information and of exciting a more general 
interest in its favour. Assuredly, every publick 
speaker, every statesman, lawyer, clergyman, and 
professor, should be a good elocutionist. In that 
view, elocution is a matter of great weight and 
importance, and is worthy of a distinct profes- 
sorship in any of our eoUeges, and universal re- 



spect, attention and even stndy in the coontry 
at large. 

We were much gratified in listening to a lecture 
on this subject, delivered in April, at Clinton HaD, 
New York, by Professor Samuel N. Sweet, at the 
request of the Law Association of that city. It was 
shown in a conclusive and interesting manner, that 
no one could be an accomplished elocutionist with- 
out study, practice and a knowledge of the elements 
of the English language. The fc^es of bad speak- 
ers and indeed the mischiefs occasioned by them, 
were effectually exposed and judiciously censured. 
Critical specimens of recitation, and excellent imita- 
tions of numnsrisms were well given, and received 
deserved applause. The following hasty sketch of 
Mr. Sweet's remarks has been furnished ns for pub- 
lication :— 

SUBSTANCE OF A LECTURE ON ELOCUTION, 

Delivered before the Law Aseodatkm of the city of New Yoiki 
April, 1836, by Pro£ Sunoel N. Sweet 

Elocution is doubtless a frequent subject of reflec- 
tion ; but it may not have occupied so much atten- 
tion as its importance demands. In ancient times, 
it implied the wording of a discourse ; but since the 
days of Sheridan and Walker, it has been recognised 
as that branch of rhetorick which belongs exclu- 
sively to delivery. It means the manner of reading 
and speaking, and not the matter; the tongue and 
not the |>en. This is so univenudly the sense in 
which it IS now understood, that no modem author or 
lecturer of whom I have heard, excepting Ex-Pres- 
ident Adams, has presented the subject in any other 
light. He maintains, in his lectures on rhetorick 
and oratory, that elocution, now as formerly f refers 
to the diction and not to the delivery. 
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In Gre^e feuid Rome, teachers of the science of 
speaking well, were called rhetbricians. They are 
now known by the appellation of elocntionists. In 
the days of Quintilian, Aristotle, Demosthenes, and 
Cicero, those who practised law were called actors. 
They are now designated by the various appellations 
of lawyers, barristers, attorneys, counsellors, dec. 
Mr. Adams might, I think, with as much propriety, 
call gentlemen of the bar of our own time, play-ac* 
tors, as to say that elocution means, in this enlight- 
ened age and among this people, the style in which 
an individual writes^ in contraidistinction to the mode 
in which he reads and speaks. Let me not be un- 
derstood as entertaining an nnfavoarable opinion of 
Mr. Adams's lectures. They are very excellent; 
superiour in some respects to those of Dr. Blair. 
But, in my opinion, the most elaborate and valuable 
work that has ever been issued from the press in 
relation to this subject, is Dr. Rush's " Philosophy 
of the Human Voice." All other books that have 
been published subsequently to that, are only " frUits 
of the vine which he planted." 

Anterior to the publication of Dr. Rush's work, 
elocution was considered only as an art. He has 
erected its roateriala into a science. He has classi- 
*fied and divided the thirty<^ve elements of the En- 
glish language. A knowledge of these elements as 
single specinck sounds, is conducive to the attain- 
ment of accuracy, force, and beauty of expression. 
Their true pronunciation, aided by an elocutionist, 
may be easily acquired. And by practising on the 
separate elements and in other exercises in elocu- 
tion, articulation may be greatly improved and the 
voice rendered smooth, powerful, flexible, and melo- 
dious. 

On this subject, I speak, as the old Roman said, 
" what they do know," whose organs of speech have 
been submitted to the gymnastiek training which Dr. 
Rush recommends. 

Nature undoubtedly makes a great difference in 
the capacities with which she endows her children ; 
but art makes a still greater difference. Cicero tells 
us that " the poet is hom^ the orator is made.'* Quin- 
tilian was of the same opinion. He says : " Let 
them enjoy their persuasion who think to be bom is 
sufficient to make a man an orator ; they will pardon 
our labour who think that nothing can arrive at 
perfection, unless when nature is assisted by careful 
cultivation." The truth is, that " nothing is given to 
mortals without indefatigable labour." So thought 
the late Hon. Wm. Wirt, for he says in his excellent 
letter addressed to a young man, about to enter upon 
the study of the law, that " it is a fiat of fate from 
which no power of genius can absolve youth, that 
(here is no excellence without great labour." So 
thought Sir Isaac Newton who discovered the true 
system of the universe by constantly thinking upon 
it. So thought Dr. Franklin, at whose electrick 
touch, the vivid lightnings kindled up a Mazing lamp 
along the vaulted skies. He was a model of indus- 
try, every way worthy of our emulation. He aimed 
his arrow at the sun ; and, although it did not reach 
that luminary, it ascended to the clouds. Had he 
lived in ancient days, he would have been deified. 
It is well that the time has passed by, in which di- 
vine honours are paid to erring man. But ** the good 
that men do," ought not to be " interred with their 
bones." It should be cherished, ever green, in the 



grateful remembrance ofposteri^. ^' So lei M ho 
with Franklin." 

So thought Demosthenes, who, although kissed 
by the audiences before whom he ficstappeuad, with 
an ardour ^at could not be quenched, devoted sev^ 
end years to the study of eloquence, and expended 
some thousands of dollars in the payment of a riiet« 
orician. Aft«r having attained accompliafament in 
elocution, he again appeared before the Athenians, 
and, with ^hat powerful eloqijence did he call upon 
them to sUretoh out the mighty arm of freedom against 
the usurpations of Philip ? 

So thought Cicero, who did not attempt to address 
his fellow-citizens until he had superadded to well«> 
regulated reasoning powers, the graces of a pure 
and polished elocution. He studied it thoroughly 
for nearly forty years, and in what an enchanting 
manner did he address the Roman senate against 
the conspiracy of Catiline ! On one occasicm, the 
eloquent lips with which he spoke, constrained 
<* great Cesar," contrary to his predetermination, 
to pardon Ligarius, Cicero's client. Did not Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, by practice long and dexterously 
pursued, in their favourite art, enrol their names on 
the temple of fame ? we cannot all be great, as were 
those to whose history I have adverted; but without 
the vigorous exertion of our powers, we cannot be 
any thing. Does not the illustrious Forrest, who, in 
early life was without friends and without any re- 
sources excepting those of his own mind, owe his 
unparalleled success, in the histrionick art, to his own 
indefatigable exertions and undying perseverance? 
It is an honour to our country that she gave him 
birth, and to this metropolis that she has liberally 
sustained him. How much encouragement does din 
single example of unwearied industry, ofier to the 
enterprising youth of America ! 

In England, the language of Ameriosas is closely 
watched and narrowly criticised. It seems then 
that the honour of our country calls on us to en- 
deavour to be correct in our enunciation, and distinct 
in our utterance, every where, especially in his 
majesty's dominions, the Khig of Great Britain. 
When Americans *call government, govermu^, provi- 
dence, providifsc«, been, ben^ president, preseiftin^, 
shrink, srink, ghosts, gho^s ; when the other sex 
call Lord Byron's Bride of Abydos, '< Lad Ber&tCs 
Ahedusj^ shall we charge England with undervaluing 
the elocution of her transatlantick brethren, because 
she complains that it is defective? But having 
looked on this side of the Atlantick now let us look 
on that^ and see if England is entirely free from 
errours in articulation^ Lord Brougham pronounces 
Birmingham Brwnegum^ and O'Connell calls weapon, 
wepon. Such errours may be traced to the bad 
habits, growing out of ignorance of the elements of 
the English language, and want (^ particular atten- 
tion to elocution. 

It is to be regretted that while great attention is 
paid to song^ little or none is paid to ^ech in this 
country. Musick, in its perfection, is an elegant 
accomplishment. But wlutt b it compared to the 
higher graces and more striking expressions of el- 
ocution ? Vocal musick is more gratifying than in- 
strumental, because the human voice, whether its 
notes are heard in song or speech, is the noblest and 
sweetest instrument of musick in existence. I a^ee 
in opinion with the editor of the North Amenoar 
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Review, tliat " the vaiee ef sang is not sweeter than 
the voice of eloquence." 

The powen of the voice alone are sufficient to 
jastify the exclamation of the great poet of nature, 
*' What a piece of work is man !" When highly 
cultivated, it sinks to the sweetest whisper, or rises 
to the highest tone, without any apparent labour. 
Such a voice never degenerates into song or drawl. 
It is the musick of nature. 

A knowledge of the science of elocution, will give 
the art of conveying the sense and sentiment of dis- 
course, not only correctly, but rhetorically. In order 
to convey the sense and sentiment of what we read 
or recite grammatically, and with gratification to the 
ear of the hearer, it is. obvious we must perfectly 
understand the meaning of the author. 

It is easy to say that a publick speaker should 
'' hold the mirror up to nature," but it is not quite so 
easy to do it, for nature is a complicated machinery. 
TaUung, although it is generally less formal 
and more free from affectation, than reading or 
speaking, is far, very far from being truly eloquent. 
Men very frequently ** imitate humanity abominably" 
in conversation as well as in reading or speaking. 
Some modes of publick speaking are undoubtedly 
injurious to health. But properly understood and 
pursued, it fortifies the lungs against all disease, 
particularly, that worst of all £seases, the con- 
sumption. 

Some men complain that their hearers occasionally 

Sit to sleep. The fault is in the speaker and not 
e hearer. It is our duty to sleep, and sleep 
soundly too, unless the speaker can say or do some- 
thing of sufficient interest to keep us awake. There 
is something in true and genuine eloquence which 
startles the tyrant in his dreams of power, controls 
the surges of lawless violence, and makes '*the 
very extremities of the earth to tremble." Can an 
individual sleep amidst the thunders of such el- 
oquence ? As well may he sleep amidst the clangour 
of the trumpet and the clash of arms. 

Eloquence, in our government, is emphaticaUy an 
instrument of power. There are those who iadulge 
in the fearful apprehension that this republick, like 
Athens, Sparta, Carthage, and Rome, is destined 
soon to fail. But while we hare publick men of 
genuine eloquence, who, although they dififer in 
opinion as to the domestick and foreign policy of 
government, are zealously and fearlessly advocating 
the continued existence of the great and ennobling 
principles upon which it is predicated, let us not 
despair. Had we no such advocates I should con- 
sider our liberties no bettor than " painted air." 

It was when Cicero's eloquence shook the forum 
that Rome was recognised as the mistress of the 
world. In vain then did the mighty Hannibal lift up 
his arm against her. But when Cicero was murdered, 
the " eternal city," tottering beneath the weight of 
her iniquities, jostled over the precipice of faction 
and her sun went down in blood. 

The great and imperishable interests of millions of 
freemen are committed to the charge of the generation 
to which we belong. And are we not under the 
strongest inducements to strive for the nmstery in 
pubUck speaking ? 

If I have presented to you a single additional in- 
citement to the many already before you, for increased 
exertion in restoring elocution to its former position, 



within the department of useful instruction, I feel 
amply rewarded. I cannot conclude without ob- 
serving, if you will excuse a liberty with the poet. 
that it is 

m itn «. 1^.. . " Praise enoogh 
To fin the amtntion of a common man 
lliat Webatef^s language is his mother tongua^ 
And Wtrfs great name oompatiiot with his own." 



THE SILEWORM AND ITS PRODUCTIONS. 

The cultivation of silk, which has hitherto been such 
a wonderful source of profit to France and many of 
the Eastern countries from a very early period, is 
begiiming to excite the attention of our countrymen. 
It has been found that the Chinese mulberry, (Monis 
nmlticaulis,) wl^h is superiour to any other species, 
can be cultivated successfully in as l^gh latitudes as 
Massachusetts and even higher. Being a native of 
the warmer climate of China, it would seem there- 
fore, that the climate of most of the states of the 
Union would be favourable to its growth. This 
species must supplant the white mulberry, (nwrus 
alba,) hitherto cultivated in England, Germany, 
France, and even Italy, as the favourite food of the 
silkworm. It is of very rapid and luxurious growth, 
and its leaves are broad and rich, perhaps a dozen 
times larger than those of the common white mul- 
berry. The species is quite rare in this country as 
yet, and iadeed so scarce is the white mulberry, 
which is the more common of the two, that its seed 
is now in demand in Connecticut at $7,50 per pound. 
There are more individuals, however, about to en- 
gage in the silk business this year than at any for- 
mer time. Connecticut has produced more silk, hith- 
erto, than any other state in the Union, and perhaps 
than all the other states put together. Indeed, the 
income from the sale of the cocoons, which is the 
only profitable way in which the producers can 
manage this business, was last year very considera-* 
ble in that state. The success of the enterprising 
people of Connecticut has stimulated many of their 
fellow-citizens in other states to take hold of this 
business. Massachusetts has already made consid- 
erable advancement in it ; New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are doing a little, Ohio more, and New Jersey 
is about commencing a more extended plan of opera- 
tions. The Western states, will be found, we think, 
peculiarly favourable to the culture of silk; the cli- 
mate and soil seem in every respect to be adapted to 
it. When the business shall be thoroughly under- 
stood, the best practicable system for this country 
matured, and the cheapest kind of labour husbanded 
and applied to it, we see no difficulty in the way of 
rivalling any nation on the globe in the production of 
this valuable article, whether we regard quantity or 
quality. 
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The history of the silk culture, is full of the most 
interestiiig details ; and not less so, indeed is the 
manner of its production and manufacture. To do 
justice to either branch of the subject would require 
a volume. We shall content ourselves therefore 
with a few general particulars. 

Silk is the production of the Bombyx mori, or the 
silkworm of the mulberry tree. In other words, it 
is the web of a large caterpillar, which, at its full 
size, is about three inches in length. The real silk 
or silk-web, was first known in ancient Serica, a 
part of the Chinese Empire, and hence the Greeks 
called it ^vptx", the Romana Serieum, the French 
Saie, the Italians SeUt^ and the English Silk. To 
Si-ling-chi, the worthy consort of the emperour 
Houng-Ti, belongs the honour of having been the 
first silk-culturist. " The emperess gathered the 
silkworms from the trees, and, with the women at- 
tached to her household, endeavoured to tend them 
with much care, in the imperial apartments, to sup- 
ply them abundantly with mulberry leaves, and to 
keep them very clean." The fair sovereign also 
taught her women to card and weave, and convert 
the raw material into clothing stuffs, and to embroid- 
er them with representations of fiowers and animals. 
This lady, deserving of immortality, lived about 700 
years before Abraham, or 2,700 years before Christ. 
Silk subsequently became a profitable article of ex- 
portation. The traders of Serica carried their silken 
stufi*s all over Asia, obtaining great prices and ready 
sales. From Persia, it found its way into Greece, 
about the year 325, B. C. From India, A. D. 274. 
It was known at Rome in Tiberius's time, when a 
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law was passed forbidding men to debase themselves 
by wearing silk, fit only for women. Heiiogabulus 
first wore a garment of silk, 220. 

" But the secret of producing and manufacturing 
the silk, was still kept in China, until the sixth cen- 
tury, when it was obtained under the emperour Jus- 
tinian, by the aid of two monks, who first brought 
the seed of the mulberry, xKi ^ho aflerwards, in 
consequence of thtj promises of liberal rewards of • 
fered by the emperour, returned on foot to China, 
and at the risk of their lives, brought the eggs of 
the insect in a hollow cane, the exportation of them 
from China, being forbidden on pain of death." In 
1130, some Greek manufacturers of silk, brought by 
Roger, king of Sicily, to Europe, settled at Palermo, 
where they taught the Sicilians, not only to breed up 
the silkworms, but to spin and to weave silk. The 
art was afterwards carried to Italy, and to the south 
of France. Venice, inveigled silk weavers from 
Greece and Palermo, in Sicily, 1207. Silk mantles 
were worn by some noblemen's ladies at a ball, at 
Kennelworth castle, in 1286. It was first manufac- 
tured in France, in 1521 ; in England, in 1604. Silk- 
worms and mulberry trees were propagated by Hen- 
ry IV., through all France, in 1559. The broad 
silk manufacture from raw silk was introduced into 
England, in 1620. Lorube's famous silk throwing 
machine was erected at Derby, in 1719. The first 
experiment made in Germany was in 1598, but 
nothing of importance was accomplished, until Fred- 
erick the Great regenerated the silk culture about 
1744. Now, however, the knowledge of the art has 
extended throughout Europe, and in France it has 
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become one of the most productive sources of wealth. 
That kingdom probably derives, judging from former 
data, 125,000,000 fira&Jbs annually from the grovrth 
and fabrication of silk. The amount may be larger. 
The business is new in our country, but it is rapidly 
extending itself, and pronuses soon to become a 
source of great profit. 

The modus cperatidi in this business, from the 
hatching of the worm to the reeling of the silk, in- 
clusive, is briefly as follows : The worm is hatched 
from a little ash-coloured egg, no larger than a grain 
of mustard seed. From this, it attains its full growth 
in about 32 days, during which time, it casts off its 
outer skin, generally four times, which are called 
modtings. The first moulting is usually about the 
fourth or fiAh day ; the second the eighth or ninth ; 
the third, on or about the fourteenth, and the fourth, 
about the twenty-second day. The intermediate 
times before and after and between the moultings, 
are called ages. At the time of each moulting, they 
cease eating, and remain some hours in a sort of tor- 
pid state ; but between the moultings, they feed and 
grow very rapidly, and especially in the last age, 
tiiey devour large quaatitieB of food, considering 
tfieir sice. Their favourite food as before remarked 
is the leaves of the mulberry, although they will eat 
tother leaves when very hungry. 

At the end of the fifth age, they cease feeding, 
ftnd begin the operation of producing silk. This 
operation lasts athout four days, during which time 
they work day and niglxi in spinning an exceedingly 
fine fibre, in which they wind ^lemsolves up in a 
ball f^ about the form and size of a pigeon's egg and 
which may be wound or reeled off in a continuous 
&read. These balls are called cocoons. All that 
remains of the worm within the cocoon is a chry- 
salis, which, in About twelve days, changes into a 
little butterfly, or, as it is commonly called, a miller, 
of a grayish-white colour, which eats its way out of 
the cocoon. These butterflies are nearly equally 
divided into males and females. The females are 
immediately impregnated, and in about 36 hours af- 
ter leaving the cocoon, they commence laying their 
*gg8> of which, one butterfly lays about 400. The 
butterfly never eats, but dies in a few days after it 
has done laying. The eggs are kept in a cool place, 
to be hatched another season, or whenever the ope- 
ration is wished to be repeated. 

After the cocoonS are completed, they are assorted, 
the soft from the hard, and the white from the yel- 
low ; the white cocoons being the most precious 
Some of the best are selected for seed for the next 
year. After the floss silk is collected, the next thing 
to be attended to is the killing of the chrysalis in the 
remaining cocoons which are to be sold. This may 
be done by exposure to a hot sun for three days, by 



baking them in an oven, or by steaming or scalding 
them. Care is taken that the heat is not so hoi as 
to injure the silk. One or two of the cocoons are 
opened to ascertain whether the chrysalis is killed. 
When this is accomplished and they are collected 
together for the purchaser, the business of the cultnr- 
ist ceases and the labour of the manufacturer com- 
mences. It would be an unprofitable job for the 
cultuiist to sit down to Jind the ends of the thread 
upon the cocoons without the aid of conveniences 
previously prepared. The best course for the cul- 
turist, therefore, is to stop at the completion of the 
cocoons, and turn them over to the manufacturer. 
He throws them into hot water to soften the glutin- 
ous substance which holds the fibres together, and 
then gathers the ends of the threads by means of a 
stick notched at the end. Wh^n he has gathered 
several fibres he commences reeling, keeping the 
original number of fibres the same, by adding new 
ones, when any of the cocoons are run off. Each 
silk pod consists of one single thread, exceedingly 
fine, the length of which varies from 900 to 1200 
feet. On an average, from seven to ten pounds of 
cocoons give one pound of sUk. After reeling, the 
silk is spun, and woven into stuffs, l^e manufac- 
turer's machinery is very nice and ingenious, aad hifl 
art reqfuires great care and skill. 



MARRUOES BETWEEN COUSmS. 
We have the authority of more than one philoso- 
pher, that these marriages are ill-advised and indeed 
altogether impracticable. Coleridge discouraged 
them, and remarked that he should discourse against 
them, were it not that they were permiued by the 
ecclesiastical law. Independent of mere assertion, 
there are, indeed, valid and substantial objections to 
these marriages, founded upon facts and experiment, 
and quite as fiirmly perhaps upon an anology deduci- 
ble from nature. The fact, that the parties are of the 
same blood and family, should constitute, it would 
seem, an insuperable barrier. It would seem diffi- 
cult to reconcile the mere associations which the 
matter in that light excites, with any sentiments of 
propriety which exist in a refined and enlightened 
community in reference either to the established 
customs, or the ecclesiastical or the political law. 
The affection existing between the parties, is the 
natural result of relationship, and nature in that re- 
spect did not require the aid of any new institution 
to continue it. Love of kindred is original, natural, 
and is intended to endure independently of any sub- 
sequent acts of the parties. Affection, therefore, 
between cousins, is no more surprising than the like 
between brothers and sisters, though that existing 
between the latter is naturally deeper than that of 
the more distant relation. The bcmsted canfuest is 
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fake ; there is none made ; tlie plea of affection then 
is no excuse for the marriage. Then, taking into 
view the evil consequences which ensue as a gener- 
al rule from similar compacts, we cannot perceive in 
what manner they may be justified. 

The evil of these marriages results from an in- 
fringement of an organick law of the animal kingdom. 
Our position shall be illustrated and sustained, by 
the following extract from Mr. Combe's book on the 
Constitution of Man, p. 198: — " Marriages between 
blood relations tend decidedly to the deterioration of 
the physical and mental qualities of the offspring. 
In Spain, kings marry their nieces, and in this coun- 
try first and second cousins marry without scruple ; 
although every * philosophical physiologist will de- 
clare that this is in direct opposition to the institutions 
of nature. The 42d number of the Phrenological 
Journal contains an account of an idiot in Manches- 
ter, whose parents are cousins, and one of whose 
sisters is likewise idiotick. His head is extremely 
small, particularly in the upper part of the forehead. 
" This law also holds in the vegetable kingdom. 
'A provision of a very simple kind, is, in some 
cases, made to prevent the male and female blossoms 
of the same plant from breeding together, this being 
found to hurt the breed of vegetables, just as breed- 
ing in and in does the breed of animals. It is con- 
trived that the dust shall be shed by the male blos- 
som before the female is ready to be affected by it, 
so that the impregnation must be performed by the 
dust of some other plant, and in this way the breed 
be crossed.' Objects, ^c. of Science, p. 33. On 
similar pzinciple, it is found highly advantageous in 
agriculture not to sow grain of the same stock in 
constant succession on the same soil. 

In individual instances, if the soil and plants are 
both possessed of great vigour and the highest qual- 
ities, the same kind of grain may be reaped in suc- 
cession twice or thrice, with less preceptible deteri- 
oration than where these elements of reproduction 
are feeble and imperfect ; and the same fact occurs 
in the animal kingdom. If the first individuals con- 
nected in near relationship, who unite in marriage, 
are nnconmionly robust^ and possess very favourably- 
developed brains, their offspring may not be so much 
deteriorated below the common standard of the coun- 
try as to attract particular attention, and the law of 
nature is, in this instance, supposed not to hold ; but 
it does hold, for to a law of nature there never is an 
exception. The offspring are uniformly inferiour to 
what they would have been, if the parents had united 
with strangers in blood of equal vigour and cerebral 
development. Whenever there is any remarkable 
deficiency in parents who are related in blood, these 
appear in the most marked and aggravated forms in 
the offspring. The (act is so well known, and so 
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easily ascertained^ that I 
it." 

Every naturalist and farmer knows, that the^ip 
statements in relation to the breeding of stock aqd 
the growth of grain and grasses, are entirely correct. 
And we hesitate not to say, that in eveiy instancy 
we remember, the offspring of blood relations have 
uniformly been inferiour to their parents. Mental 
deterioration is more palpable than the physical in 
ordinary cases. We have seen the sons and daugh* 
ters of blood relations of very fair and indeed quito 
handsome exteriour, but their minds were very weak 
and idiotick. This deficiency of brains seems to bo 
the more general mark of deterioration. But puny 
constitutions, feeble health, and deformities of limb 
and body are quite frequent. " So much for miser- 
ies arising from neglect of the organick laws v^ 
forming the domestick compact" 



RAMBLINGS IN WINTER.— No. V. 

Mud, deep and soft, thick and adhesive ; trees, 
fallen, and lying latitudinally and longitudinally, 
inversely and adversely ; streams, swollen and tur« 
bid, mad and rapid, and above all, within high banks 
and without bridges ; roads, trailing through swamps 
and wildernesses, filled with uneven causeways 
and bristling wit}i incorrigible stumps ; friends, dis- 
tant ; dwellings, far between ; sleet, snow, Indians, 
darkness and wild animals, rather awfully familiar ; 
business imperative, and the journey long. Such 
were the characteristicks of my pilgrimage from 
Olean to Erie. The catalogue could not be more 
considerable were the voyage from the cape of 
Good Hope to the isthmus of Suez. The patience 
requisite to the completion of the journey borrowed 
its example of Job ; the long suffering fiinds a par- 
allel in the adventures of Admiral Byron ; the per* 
.severance w^ not unworthy a Columbus. Undef 
such circumstances commend me to horseback, and 
let the creature have a sure foot, a strong leg, and a 
good mind; I shall find that the safest, easiest, 
quickest, cheapest, most sensible, philosophical* 
independent and dryshod way of travelling. But 
deliver me from mules and ponies. Moreover, let 
all wayfarers be fortified with common sense, prac- 
tical philosophy and good humour. They wiU then 
only, be fit to go a journeying ; especially, such a jour- 
neying. 

Somewhere in Cattaraugus I met Robert Mat- 
thews, the notorious Matthias. I well knew him, 
for I had previously written a sketch of his life, and 
caused his likeness to be taken. He appeared ex- 
tremely delicate, and although a severe wintry day, 
he was meagerly clad, and had no covering on his 
hands. He wore the identical greon firock-coat in 
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which he alwa3r8 appeared years before ; his hair 
and beard were long, and his feet were well fortifi- 
ed with a pair of new and unusually stout cowhide 
boots. In relation to his past life, character and doc- 
trines, he was more silent and cautious than I have 
ever known him. The rude hands of publick jus- 
tice have probably taught him the valour of discre- 
tion. He remarked, however, that his doctrines 
were flourishing, and that *' all the best men and 
such as are most easily enlightened imbibe them.** 
To be easily enlightened is sometimes, to be duped, I 
asked him how he liked the Mormonites, whom he 
had been visiting ? " They treated me like a gentle- 
man," said he, " but they belong to Babylon — the 
spirit of truth is not in them." He said he was 
journeying towards New York, but did not know 
where he should go. He appeared more sane than 
usual, in this cold and friendless solitude, and was 
to me, an object alike, of peculiar interest and pity. 
His fingers were singularly white and attenuated ; 
his countenance, pale and thin, bore a remarkable ex- 
pression of sternness and severity, while his piercing 
eyes alternately glowed with a mild intelligence, or 
sparkled with a savage wildness and ferocity. He 
is a remarkable man, and doubtless both knave and 
fanatick ; the astonishing success of his impostures 
will not be forgotten by this generation at least. 

Jamestown, the capital of Chatauque county, is 
quite a respectable place, and situated at the head of 
a very pretty lake. There are several churches 
here, a bank, and two or three comfortable hotels. 
The inhabitants are principally absorbed in the lum- 
ber trade. Valuable pine timber is quite abundant 
in its vicinity; but if the timber was exhausted, 
Jamestown would hardly sustain itself. As for the 
other towns through which I passed, I found it diffi- 
cult to discover their locus in quo. For instance, I 
inquired of a damsel one day, while yet I supposed 
I was far oflfin the vrildemess, the distance to Cly- 
mer. "Why la!" she replied, " thoy tell nw, <Aw is 
Clymer village !" I find the following in my note- 
book : mem : — ^No church — wonder if people ever 
attend church in these parts ? Tavern 7 by 9 — ^man 
fiddling — children dancing — ^pigs squealing— dogs 
howling and all the neighbours looking on ! 

Whenever you see hog-sties built in front of 
dwelling-houses, you may rely upon it, you are in 
the state of Pennsylvania; unless you know that you 
are in some other state. You may easily distin- 
guish along the road, the habitations of the European 
emigrant. There is an air of neatness, order, and 
cottage comfort about them seldom observed about 
those of the natives ; their dwellings, however hum- 
ble, are tidy and warm j vines are planted at the 
door and under the window, and a neat little door- 
yard is enclosed in front by a picket or wicker fence. 



The outhouses and fences are in good condition, 
and no more soil seems to be under cultivation than 
can be cultivated well. Labour and improvements 
attach the proprietor tb the place, and all about him 
appears settled, contented, and happy. It is difler- 
ent with the American emigrant. His mind is un- 
settled and unconcentrated ; he provides for the 
present, but he is always on the qui vive for fresh 
adventures and speculations. Every thing seems 
transient and unquiet ; his mind is distracted with 
innumerable projects for gratifying the overruling 
passion to make money — to get money. He sel- 
dom forms a permanent attachment for a "local hab- 
itation," but is always ready for a new start at a 
moment's warning. 

Erie is a very good looking city, built mostly of 
brick, around a spacious open square. It has a re- 
spectable harbour, and is rapidly increasing in com- 
mercial importance. 

I reached Conneaut in a notable storm. It was a 
cold and violent northeaster, accompanied with snow 
and sleet. A man, who had been rescued from a 
sloop that had been towed in from the lake, was 
brought in here in a state of insensibility. He was 
the only survivor of seven or eight persons who 
were found dead in the sloop. On recovering him- 
self, he stated that in attemptinj^ to go up the lake, 
they were overtaken by a storm which handled the 
vessel at its mercy, and paial3rzed the energies of 
the crew. The sails were rent, the ropes broken, a 
part of the mast carried away, and the vessel sprung 
aleak. All hands were kept at work night and day ; 
but in consequence of the violence of the wind and 
waves, and the severity of the cold, the sloop could 
be but inefiectually managed. Every thing was 
deluged with water and stiffened with ice ; the fires 
were extinguished, and there was no refuge from 
the wet and cold. The crew continued to work 
until nature could endure it no longer. They fell 
asleep one by one and perished. The captain 
gradually became unconscious, and stifiTened m 
death as he stood at the helm in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty. A female lying in the cabin, 
whose infant had long before ceased to cry, and this 
individual who was finally rescued, were the only 
survivors. The storm raged, the waves dashed 
over the deck, and this man stood alone at the helm. 
He heard the suffering female below call on the 
captain for assistance, until her voice gradually 
died away and was hushed for ever! Hungry, wet, 
frozen, and conscious that he was alone, this man 
held fast the helm, and kept his eye steadily and 
wsitfully ahead. When he came in sight of Conne- 
aut, his condition was observed, and boats were 
immediately sent to his relief. As soon as they 
reached him, he fell into a state of insensibility, 
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m which he remained for several hours. When 
he recovered, he accounted for the melancholy 
fate of his companions, and went to see them buried 
on the shore. 

I envy not the wisdom of those who insist upon 
travelling upon lake Erie latein the iall or in the win- 
ter, when they cui reasonably go by land. This lake 
is not fit to be navigated between the fifteenth of 
November and the first of April. There are more 
lives fodishly lost upon these, waters in that season, 
than in all the other maritime business of the United 
States, in the same length of time. 

Pursuing my course along the ridge road, I was 
joined by a Buckeye,*, ftom Scioto bottom, who pro- 
posed to be my companion. *' How fiir do you al- 
low to rush ahead in a day V- he inquired. I re- 
plied, «About for^miled; can you go thalf <*I 
expect ;" ha rejoined, i was struck with the ap- 
parent fertOity of the soil and luxuriance of vegeta^ 
tion in the vicinity of Chagrin in Geauga county. 
" Thai man has a heap of com, I'll allow," observed 
my compamon, as we surveyed a field of stubble. 
** Remarkably high stalks, ten to fifteen feet !" I ex- 
claimed. <*It's no great shakes after all; down 
south IVe seen farmers blade their com and lop the 
ears, and then tum their cattle in i the ears woidd be 
too high for their reach." '^ Then I suppose they 
have to employ ladders in order to gather it." ^ I 
expect." 

Cleveland is one of those magical^ places of the 
wonderful west. It has grown up within a few 
years to be one of the most important places on the 
lake. Its population are all young, active, intelli- 
gent and enterprising, an4 are vexy rapidly increas- 
ing in wealth and numbers. It is providdl with an 
excellent harbour, and in req>ect to the business of 
the lake and the interiour, it is central and con- 
venient. Thie plan of the town is very judiciously 
designed, and iis calculated -to render it one of the 
most beautiftil places in the state. 

Rambling up to a log tavem at Rockport; at 
seven o'clock in the morning, our curiosity was 
somewhat excited by a crowd ai the door, and we 
dismounted. I had no sooner entered the thresh- 
old, than my compamon had disappeued. I fol- 
lowed an irresistible current that, carried me up- 
wards, and discovered the secret of all this business 
on the second floor. A dancing party had collected, 
here the day before at 2 o'clock P. M. and had con- 
tinued the sport all night My 4Mmipanion was al- 
ready upon the floor, leading down a double shuf- 
fle, with his coat off, his cravat thrown aside, and 
his shirt-collar unbuttoned. I observed the minu- 

• A native of Ohio is oslled a "Budteyes" of Mkhigui, 
*<Wolverine,-" of Indisna, "Hooriwj" of KflBtackyv "Coni- 
•nekar i» and of Umovl '*P^wk." 

Vol. UI.-^ 



et, the pirouette, the gallopade,'the reel, the contra 
dance, cotillion, cheat, hipsey-saw, shufile', and a 
variety of other indescribable steps, all in full exer- 
cise, at the same time and to the same tune ! The 
sport was too good for loy companion to care about 
resisting it; nothing could entice fr^ it; he ''went 
if eon anUtrej and I was obliged to '^ rurii ahead" 
without vhim. 

The road between Rockport and Milan is, in the 
cold season of the year, of die most execrable char- 
acter. I witnessed the wreck of two stage-wagons 
within a few miles distance. A roue bachelor was 
jolted over the rear axeltree until his nose bled, and 
he seemed rejoiced when the wagon upset, at an op- 
portunity to escape. I saw him crawling out of the 
hind part of the carriage, and the last glimpse I had 
of him he was struggling on all fours, and up to his 
elbows in mud. The native ladies of this section, 
never go gut without high boots. When called upon 
to relieve the team by walking, therefore, they draw 
up their petticoats, leap into the mud and travel on 
with impunity. Several scuUs were exhibited to 
me in the vicini^ of Milan, which had been thrown 
up by the plough. Some of them were conical in 
shape ; o^ers were very much compressed at the 
sides. 

Rambling onwards in the direction of Sandusky, 
I now came upon the prairies. 

*< I behold them for the firat, 
And my hear^aweUfl, while the dilated sight 
Takes Itt the encin&ig vastoeis. Lo! Theystrateh 
In dry undnktioii ftr away, 
As if an ocean in its gentlest swell 
Stood still, whh all its rounded billowB fixed 
A|id motionless for ever.''— Bstaxt. 

In comparison with the great prairies of the Far 
West, they are of limited extent, but still, they pre- 
sent a beautiful scene. Many of them are ten and 
fifteen miles long, two or three miles wide, sur- 
rounded with oak hammocks, and dotted here and 
there with clumps of trees, some of them planted in 
circles, others in tows, with the regularity of the 
nicest art. The enclosures of the farmer are al- 
ways on the prairie border in conjunction with the 
woods, and generally inthe neighbourhood of water. 
The soil is very favourable for com, wheat, potatoes, 
and grass. I observed many quail, " turkey-signs," 
and flocks of wild ducks and geese, {anser Cana- 
densis.) The prairies are a favourite resort of the 
latter. 

I stopped for a few moments to observe the dwel- 
ling of a thrift fanner. It was situated in the edge 
of a forest, in a quiet, sunny spot, built of square tim- 
bers, nicely jointed, and all the crevices filled with 
plaster. Every thing wore an air of convenience, 
comfort and content ; the enclosures were well reg- 
ntated ; die outhoueee snug and well built, and the 
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wlicftt, in the midst of whicli three or foar.men and 
two horses were at work threshings By the aid of a 
patent threshing-machine, they were gettingont wheat 
upwards, I perceired an immense circular stack of at the rate of about one hun^hred bushels in a day. 



fenees strong and in good condition. All the fields 
rnider cultivation were p<Nrtions of the prairie fenced 
in. In the centre of a large field of fifty acres and 




PATENT Tfi]EU:SHING MACHINB. 



These machines are of rast importance to the 
producers of grain, and an immense saving of labour. 
The engraving represents one of them. It is con- 
structed upon the endless-chain rotary principle. — 
" The revolving band or fioor, upon which the horse 
or horses stand, is constructed with two wrougfat- 
iron chains, made similar to those used in carding- 
machines, fitting on a common cog-wheel forward, 
and running over a smooth pulley behind, with slats 
of wood of a convenient length and thickiiess at- 
tached to each fiat link of the chains by bolts and 
nuts. This floor is supported by anti-friction or 
surface rollers, never before applied to horse powers 
of any kind. 

*' The thresher is on the spike principle, and is 
constructed as follows : — ^The cylinder is cast-iron, 
with a wheel in each end ; and is cast in one com- 
plete piece, sixteen inches in diameter, and from 
sixteen to thirty in length ; the teeth are wrought- 
iron, and confined in their respective places by nuts, 
so as to be easily replaced in case of accident ; the 
concave is likewise cast-iron. The whole machine 
occupies the space of four and a half by nine and a 
half feet, and weighs about one thousand pounds ; it 
can be made for any number of horses with com- 
paratively little expense. They are manufactured 
al Waterford and Bufialo, N. Y., ZaaesrOle, Ohio, 



and in diflferent parts of the eastern and nuddle 
states." 

This farmer, so diflferent from loany others, wu 
reaping the grateful rewards of industry, temperance, 
and undivided attention to the one business be pro- 
fessed to pu^e. Let others profit by his example. 

I would fain enlarge upon the advantages of trar- 
elling upon horseback, and the benefits of abstaming 
from intoxicating liqucMrs along the road ; I would 
fain expatiate upon the glorious prospects of the 
western states ; unfold their beauties, their antiqui- 
ties^ their wealth, their capacities, and their vast- 
ness ; and picture to you the thronging millions that 
shall inhabit there, ere many years shall pass away. 
But we ended our ramblings westward upon the 
Connecticut Fire Lands, and here patient reader we 
must wind up otur narrative. Our ways hencsforth 
diverge. 

The wise man has his follies, no less than the 
fool ; but it has been said, that herein lies the dif- 
ference ; the follies of the fool are known to the 
world, but are hidden from himself; the follies of 
the wise are known to himself, but hidden from the 
world. A hartnless hilarity, and a buoyant chee^ 
fulness are not infrequent concomitants of genius ; 
and we are never more deceived, than when we 
mistake gravity for greatness, solemnity for science, 
. and pomposity for erudition. 
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FORMATION OP CLOUDS. 



By evaporation and condensation, the cloudy areriications. Electricity and heat are the chief agents 
raised from the earth to their stations in the atm<^- in these processes, 
spherick regions, and formed into their several modi- 1 Clouds are distinguished into seven kinds of 
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modifications, having different densities, different I These are the characterlsticks. There are three pri- 
degrees or kinds of electricity, and different forms. | mary modifications, the cirrus, cumuliw and stratus : 
Vol. III.— 59 
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two considered intennediate, cirrocumtdus and eir- 
rostratus ; one which is compound, the cmnulostra- 
tus ; and tha nimbus, which immediately precedes 
the fall of rain, also a compound cloud. 

The cirrus is the cloud which is supposed to have 
the least density, and generally is in the higher at- 
mosphere. It has a greater variety of form, extent 
and direction than any other ; -sometimes being 
spread out over the sky like a white thin veil of 
gauze, sometimes drawn out in long fibres or 
threads, which diverging to various points in all 
directions, have some resemblance to the tail of a 
horse, and are so called; sometimes they stretch 
out in long straight lines. They are also very 
changing in their Jbnns, and I have observed a very 
rapid change of a comoid cirrus, which appeared 
low in the atmosphere, into a cirrostratus. 

From these rapid changes it has been called the 
Proteus of the skies. It, however, is seen some- 
times for several days unchanged. After a contin- 
uance of clear weather, it is frequently the first 
cloud seen.' It is supposed that the cirrus under 
every form, is a conductor of electricity. So says 
Mr. Forster. Its very texture, he says, is indicative 
of its office. The long parallel and elevated lines 
he supposes to be equdizing the electricity of por- 
tions of air remote from each other ; and the de- 
tached comoid cirri, equalizing their own with that 
of the air surrounding them. The cirrus is also in* 
terposed between two other clouds, doing the same 
office to them. And it is the opinion of the same 
writer, founded on long observation, that a cirrus 
ceasing so to act, ceases to be a cirrus, and is either 
evaporated or passed into other modifications. — 
When the wea&er is dry, the cirrus is fibrous, when 
damp, compact, and in a more wet atmosphere, its 
edges lose their distinctness, and it spreads to more 
gradual termiuations, appearing charged with water. 
These are frequently soon followed by rain. 

The cumulus is a collection of vapour into a hem- 
ispherical shape having a fiat base and summit, va- 
riously convex. It is commonly a dense cloud, 
formed in the lower atmosphere, and moving along 
in the current of wind which is next to the earth. 
The cumuli are of different forms and dimensions, 
according to the peculiarities in the atmosphere 
producing them. Sometimes they are very regular 
hemispherical masses, at others ihey appear like a 
range of mountains, resembling much the cumulo- 
stratus. Before rain, they increase rapidly, descend 
lower in the atmosphere, and become fleecy and ir- 
regular in their appearance, their surfaces breaking 
up at the same time, and presenting large protuber- 
ances. In fair weather they form soon aiVer sun- 
rise, obtain their greatest size in the middle of the 
day, and subside toward evening. The variation 
of its figure according to difierent states of weath- 
er, favours the supposition that electricity may deter* 
mine iu form. 

The sun's tbjb warming the surface of the earth, 
and by radiation the air above it, converts water on 
the surface to vapour, which rises through the rare- 
fied region, till arriving at that pmnt where the air 
is sufficiently oool and dense to suspend it and con- 
4eDL8e it, it is formed into a cloudy and visible body. 
This is the origin of the cumulus, and with some 
variations in process, is probably die forming prin- 
jciple 0^ aM primary clouds. 



Small clouds of this sort are smnelinies seen in 
the intervals of showers, moving rapidly about the 
heavens in a very compact shape, and are thence 
familiarly called water-wagons, thoqgh they are not 
rainy clouds. 

The stratus is always near the earth, holding the 
lowest sta^on among. the clouds, and usually rest- 
ing on the esith. It aroears about sunset, re- 
maining through the night and disappears in the 
morning. Probably when it attains much elevation 
it becomes transformed to a cumulus. Fogs and 
mists are for the most part placed in this class, 
though some are cirrostratL Nor are all strati 
fogs. But they sometimes rise a small distance 
from the earth, forming the black, irregular and dif« 
fuse looking cloud which is seen nearest to the 
earth. But in a short time they are changed to 
cumulus, or perhaps in a peculiu: atmosphere may 
go to form or (eed a nimbus. The stratus is found to 
be electrified positively, and in gei^eral lo be hi^y 
charged. 

The definition of die cirrocumulus is the more 
dense small clouds of rotund form, and collected as 
in a fiock. 

After the cirrus has ceased to conduct, it fre- 
quendy is changed into cirrocumulus. It loses the 
cirri fonn structure, descends in the atmosphere, and 
is formed into a collected body of rotund small clouds 
closely arranged in horizontal order. A very pictu- 
resque and beaudful appearance. Sometimes this 
cloud is transformed to cirrus ; sometimes evaporates, 
and at others passes into the compound modifications. 
It is not always unifmrm, differing in the siae and 
distance of its nubecula. It is frequent in summer, 
in the intervals of showers, and before an increase 
of temperature, of which its prevalence is considered 
a prognoetick: and it is, therefore, supposed that 
the cloud may receive its ifiodification from a warm 
upper current which is afterwards propagated ia the 
inferiour region of atmo^here. 

These are the clouds mentioned by the farmer's 
boy— 

**Far yst above thme wailed doada, ara aeen, 
In' a Temoter ^kw^ atill more aerene^ 
Otfaera detachea in rangea duongh the air, 
Spotleaa aa anow, and countleaa aa they're £ur ; 
Scattered immenaelv wide, from eaat to weal^ 
lliebeauteouaBemblanoeofaflockatnat" - 

When diis appears in small sliapes, dense and 
compact, and closely stowed together, accompanied 
with the cumuloatratus, it is considered a sure indi- 
cation of an approaching storm, which being highly 
charged with electricity, it tends to promote when 
it is thus brought into conjunction or vicinity with a 
rainy cloud. 

The figure of the cirrostratus is very various ; 
sometimes it is in dense longitudinal streaks, some- 
times motded like the back of a mackerel, and 
called mackerel clouds, sometimes like the dose 
fibres of a compact body, as of muscles or ot smooth 
wood, sometimes spread over the sky like a sheet, 
resembling the spread cirrus but more dense. This 
cloud is remarkable for exhibiting a great variety of 
beautiful colours. This happens generally when the 
sun is near the horizon. They have been alwa3rs 
considered precursors of rain and stormy weather. 
Virgil says, the yellow in the morning indicates 
storm, die blue denotes rain, the red, east wind, and 
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the last mixed with the mottled doiid, wind and 
showers. It is in the thin, extended sheets of this 
cloud, before its greater condensation, that the halo 
is [tainted. 

The cnmnlostratos, is defined a dense irregular 
cloud, orerhanging on all sides a plane base. It is 
formed usually from a cumulus which increases up- 
wards, and kMing its hemispherical figure u broken 
into uneven folds, and combming with other clouds 
produces the present modification. They frequent- 
ly remain a long time, some of them intersected widi 
cirri or cirrostrati, and form very picturesque skies ; 
at other times ^are rapidly combined into nimbus. 
This cloud varies much m appearance and form, 
sometimes running in long ranges like a chain of 
mountains ; some of the single clouds look like a 
disjointed, over-hanging cliff. In this modification 
the cloud is nearly ripened fbr a storm. 

The nimbos is the last stajre of vaporisation and 
is defined a cloud or collection of clouds pouring 
rain. 

An observer of the clouds may be induced by 
such increase of them as to dbscure the sky to ex- 
pect rain, and he will be frequently deceived in this 
expectation. Hie reason is, that no cloud efiuses 
rain, till it has passed into this modification, which 
is distinct, and may be easily known, though by 
reason of its irregularity not easilv described. It 
appears usually in huge, heavy, dark, and moist 
looking masses. I believe this cloud only has the 
power of refraction, in such degree as to paint the 
rainbow, though the cumulostratus and cirrostratus 
show very beautiful and varied colours. This power 
of refraction is another distinguished feature of the 
clouds, according to which, the halo, or luminous 
ring, the corona or luminous disk, and the parhelia 
or images of the sun and moon are juroduced, and 
the iris or rainbow. 

Bodies of clouds sometimes are seen which can^ 
not be referred to any of the modifications. But 
they generally do not long remain indeterminate. 
There is, however, a cloud frequently covering the 
sky in chilly unwholesome weather which appears 
to partake of the attributes of each of the two mter- 
mediate modifications ; of a thin texture lik^ cirro- 
stratus, but rounded in form like cirrocumulus. It is 
probably the former. Before storms, it is the case 
ihat clouds frequently put off their individuality and 
run together in a general mass, before they are 
formed into nimbus. — {See a nomenelaiure ofckntds, 
p, 342f Fam. Mag.) 



MAHOGANY. 

The common mahogany (called by botanists „^^- 
tenia fMhagami\ is one of the most majestick trees of 
the whole world. There are trees of jrreater height 
than the mahogany ; but in Cuba and Honduras this 
tree, during a growth of two centuries, expands to 
such a gigantick trunk, throws out such massive 
arms* and spreads the shade of its shining green 
leaves ever such a vast surface, that even the proud- 
est oaks of our forests appear insignificant in com- 
parison widi it. A single log, such as is brought to 
this country from Honduras, not unfrequently weighs 
six or seven tuns. 

When we consider the enormous size of a trunk 
of mahogany, and further learn that the most valua- 
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MAHOGANY TREE. 

ble timber grows in the most inaccessible stations, it 
must be evident that a great portion of the price of 
this timber must be made up of the cost of the labour 
required for transporting it from its native forests to 
the place of its embarkation. 

The season for cutting the mahogany usually com- 
mences about the month of August. The gangs of 
labourers employed in this work consist of from 
twenty to fifty each, but few exceed the latter num- 
ber. They are composed of slaves and free persons^ 
without any ijomparative distinction of rank, and it 
very frequendy occurs that the conductor of such 
work, here s^led the captain, is a slave. Each 
gang has also one person belonging to it termed the 
huntsman. ' He is generally selected from the most 
intelligent of his fellows, and his chief occupation is 
to search the woods, or, as it is called, the bushy to 
find labour for the whole. Accordingly about the be- 
ginning of August, the huntsman is despatched on 
his important mission. He cuts his way Uirough the 
thickest of the woods to some elevated situation, and 
climbs the tallest tree he finds, from which he mi- 
nutely surveys the surrounding country. At this sea- 
son the leaves of the mahogany tree aro invariably of 
a yellow-reddish hue, and an eye accustomed to this 
kind of exercise, can, at a great distance, discern 
the places where the wood is most abundant. He 
now descends, and to such places his steps are di- 
rected ; and, without compass, or other guide than 
what observation has imprinted on his recollection, 
he never faib to reach the exact point at which he 
aims. On some occasions no ordinary stratagem is 
necessary to be resorted to, by the huntsman, to pre- 
vent others from availing themselves of the advan- 
tage of his discoveries : for, if his steps be traced by 
those who may be engaged in the same pursuit, 
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wbich i3 a rexy common thiag, all his ingenuity 
most be exerted to beguile them from the tme scent 
In this, howeTer, he is not always snccesafnl, being 
followed by those who axe entirely awaie of all the 
arts he may use, and whose eves are so quick 
that the lightest tmn of a leaf, or the faintest impres- 
sion of £e foot, is nnenrinffly perceived. The 
treasure being, however, readied by one party or 
another, the next operation is the felling of a suf- 
ficient numbeir of the trees to employ the gang during 
the season. The mahogany tree is commonly cut 
about ten or twelve feet from the ground, a stage bo;- 
ing erected for the axe-man emjuoyed in levelling 
it. The trunk of the tree, from the dimensions of 
the wood it furnishes, is deemed the most valuable ; 
but, for ornamental purposes, the limbs, or branches, 
are generally preferred. 

A sufficient number of trees being felled to oc- 
cupy the gang during the season, they commence 
cuttinff the ro^s upon which they are to be trans- 
ported. This may be fairly estimated at two thirds 
of the labour and expense of mahogany cutting. — 
Each mahogany work forms in itself a small village 
on the bank of a river, the choice of situation being 
always regulated by the proximity of such nv&t to 
die mahogany intended aa the objoct of future op- 
erations. « 

After completing the establishment of a sufficient 
number of huts for the accommodation of the work- 
men, a^main road is opened from the settlement, in 
a direction as near as posuble to the centre of the 
body of trees so felled, mto which branch-roads sie 
to run being vet a mass of dense forest, both of high 
trees and underwood. The labourers commence by 
clearing away the underwood with cutlasses. Thb 
labour is usually performed by taak-work, of one 
hundred yards, each man, per day. The under- 
wood being removed, the larger trees are then cut 
down by the axe, as even wiui the ground as possi- 
ble, the task being also at this work one hundred 
yards per day to each labourer. The hard woods 
growing here, on failure of the axe, are removed by 
Uie application of fire. The trunks of these trees, 
although many of them are valuable, such as bullet- 
tree, ironwood, redwood, and sapodilla, are thrown 
away as useless, unless they happen to be adjacent 
to some creek or small river, which may intersect 
the road. In that case they are applied to the con- 
structiim of bridges, which are frequently of consid- 
erable size, and require great labour to make them 
of sufficient strength to bear such immense loads as 
are brought over &om. 

If the mahogany trees are much . dispersed or 
scattered, the labour and extent of road-cutting, is, of 
course, greatly increased. It not unfrequently oc- 
curs that mOes of road and many bridges are made 
to a ainrie tree, that may ultimately yield but one 
log. When roads are cleared of brush-wood, they 
still require the labour of hoes, pick-axes, and 
sledge-hammers to level down the hillocks, to break 
the rocks, and to out such of the remaining stumps 
as might impede the wheels that are hereafter to pass 
over Uiem. 

The roads being now in a state of readiness, which 
may generally be efiected by the month of Decem- 
ber, the cross-cutting, as it is technically celled, 
commences. This is merely dividing crosswise, by 
means of saws, each mahogany tree into logs, ac- 



cording to their length ; and it often oecim, dm 
while some are but long enough for one log, others, 
on the contrary, will a£nit of four or five being cot 
from the aame trunk or stem. The chief guide for 
dividihf^ the trees into logs is the necessity ior 
equalizing the loads the cattle have to draw. Con- 
sequently, as the tree increases in thickness, the k>gi 
are reduced in length. Tins, however, does not al- 
together obviate the irregidari^ of the loads, and a 
Bupply of oxen are constantly kept in readiness to 
add to the usual number, according to Ae weight of 
the bg. Thia becomes unavoidable, from the very 
great difierence of size of die mahogiDy trees, the 
logs taken from one tree being about three hundred 
cubick feet, while those from the next may be as 
many thousand. The largest log ever cut in Hon- 
duras was of the following dimensions :— Length, 
seventeen feet ; breadth, fify-seven inches ; depth, 
sixty-four inches ; measuring five thousand one hun- 
dred and skty-ei^t supeifidal feet, or Bko^n. tuns 
weight. 

The sawing being now connoted, the loga aro 
reduced, by means df the axe, from the- roimd or 
natural form, into the square. The mondi of March 
is now reached, when all the jweparation before de- 
scribed, is, or ought to be^ completed ; whenthedry 
season er time of drawing down the loga fitom the 
place of their growth, commences. This fMOcess 
can only be carried on in the months of April snd 
May ; the ground, during all the rest of the year, 
being too soft to admit m a heavily laden tmck to 
paas over it without sinking. It is now necessary 
that not a moment should t^ lost in drawing oat the 
wood to the river. 

A gang of forty men is generally cspable of work- 
ing six trucks. Each truck xeqoues sevMi pair of 
oxen and two drivers ; sixteen to cut food for the 
cattle, and twelve to load or put the logs on the car- 
riages. From die intense heat of the sun, the cattle, 
especially, would be unable to work during its influ- 
ence ; and, consequently, die loading and carriage 
of the timber is performed in the night. The loga 
are placed upon the trucks by meana of a temporary 
platform laid from the edge of the track to a sufficient 
distance upon the ground, so as to mdie an inclined 
plane, upon which the log is gradually puahed up 
by bodily labour, without any furdier meclnnical aid. 

The operations of loading and carrying are dius 
principally performed during the hours of darkness. 
The torches employed are pieces of wood split 
from the trunk of the pitch-jnue. The river-eide is 
generally reached by the^wearied drivers and catde 
before the sun is at its highest power ; and the 
logs, mariLod with the owners initials, are thrown 
into the river. 

About die end of May the periodical rains again 
commence ; the torrents of water discharged from 
the clouds are so great as to render the roads im- 
passable in the course of a few hours, when all 
trucking ceases. About the middle of June the riv- 
ers are swollen to an immense height The logs 
d^en float down a distance of two hundred miles, 
being followed by the gang in pitpans (a kind of flat- 
bottomed canoe), to disengage them from the branches 
of die overhanging trees, until they are stopped by a 
boom placed in some situadon convenient to the 
mondi of the river. Each gang then separates its 
own cutting, by the marks cm the ends of the togs. 
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and foniis them into large rafts ; in which state they 
are brought down to the wharves of the proprietors, 
where they are taken out of the water, and undergo 
a second process of the axe, to make the surface 
smooth. The ends, which frequently get iqpUt and 
rent by being dashed against rocks in the river by 
the force of the current, are also sawed off. They 
are now ready for shipping. 

The ships clearing out from Belize, the principal 
port of Honduras, with their valuable freight of ma- 
hogany, either go direct to England, or take their 
cargo to some port in the West Indies or America, 



TERBIBLB ACHIEVEBCENT. 

The church of St. Peter and St. Paul is remaika* 

ble for its spire, the loftiest of St^ Petersburgh^ 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ '#> ♦ 

An anecdote connected with this church, and not 
known, I believe, out of Russia, is too remarkable 
to be omitted. The spire which rises 

— ^ — ** lofty, and %lit, and small," 

and is probably represented in the engraving as fad- 
ing away almoet into a point in the sky, is, in reali^, 
terminated by a globe of considerable dimensions, 
on which an angel stands, supporting a large cress. 
This angel, less respected by Uie weather wan per- 
haps luB holy character deserved, fell into disrepair; 
and some suspicions were^entertained that he design- 
ed revisiting, uninvoked, the surface of the earth. — 
The affair caused some uneasiness, and the sovem- 
ment at length became seriously perplexed. To 
raise a scaffolding to such a height, would cost more 
money than all the anjprels out of heaven were worth 
— and in meditating fruitlessly on these circumstan- 
ces, without being able to resolve how to act, a con- 
siderable time was suffered to elapse. 

Among the crowd of gazers below who daily 
turned their eyes and their thoughts toward the 
angel, was a mijik called Telouchkine. This man 
was a roofer of houses (a slater as he would be call- 
ed in countries where slates were used,^ and his 
speculations by degrees assumed a more practical 
character than the idle wonders and conjectures of 
the rest of the crowd. The spire w^s entirely cov- 
ered with sheets of gilded copper, and presented a 
surface to the eye as smooth as if it haa been one 
mass of burnished gold. But Telouchkine knew 
that the sheets of copper were not even, uniformly 
closed upon each other ; and, above all, that there 
were large nails used to fasten them, which project- 
ed from the side of the spire. 

Having meditated upon these circumstances, till 
hb mind was made up, the mijik went to the govern- 
ment, and offered to repair the angel, without scaf- 
folding, and without assistance, on condition of be- 
ing reasonably paid for the time expended in the 
labour. The offer was accepted ; for it was made 
in Russia, and by a Russian. 

On the day fixed for the adventure, Telouchkine, 
provided with nothing more than a coil of ropes, as- 
cended the sphre in the interiour, to the last window. 
Here he looked down at the concourse of the people 
below, and up at the glittering "needle," as it is 
called, tapering far above his head. But his heart 
did not fail him, and stepping gravely out upon the 
window, he set about his task. 



He cut a portion of the cord in the form of two 
large stirrups, with a loop at each end. The upper 
loops he fastened upon two of the projecting nails 
above his head, and placed his foot in the others. 
Then digging the fingers of one hand into the inter- 
stices of the sheets of copper, he raised up one of 
his stirrups with the other hand so as to make it 
catch a nail higher up. The same operation he per- 
fohned on behalf of the other leg, and so on alter- 
nately. And thus he climbed, nail by nail, step by 
step, and stirrup by stiimp, till his starting post was 
undistingmshable from the golden surface, and the 
spire had dwindled, and dwindled, and dwindled in 
his embrace, till he could clasp it all around. 

So far, so well. But he now reached the ball — a 
globe of between nine and ten feet in circumference. 
The angel, the object of the visit, was above this 
ball« and concealed from his view, by its smooth, 
round and glittering expanse. Only fancy the wretch 
at that moment, turning up his grave eyes, and graver 
beard, to an obstacle mat seemed to defy the daring 
and ingenuity of man. 

But Melduchkine was not dismayed. He was 

Srepared for the difficulty ; and the means by which 
e essayed to surmount it exhibited the same pro- 
digious simplicity as the rest of the feat. 

Suspending himself in his stirrups, he girded the 
needle with a cord, the ends of which he fastened 
around his waist; and, so supported, he leaned grad- 
ually back, till the soles of his feet wero planted 
against the spiro. In this position he threw, by a 
strong effort, a coil of cord over the ball ; and so 
coolly and accurately was the aim taken, that at' the 
first trial, it fell in the required direction, and he saw 
the end hane down on the opposite side. 

To draw himself up in his original position, to 
fasten the cord firmly around the globe, and with the 
assistance of this auxiliary to climb to the summit, 
were now an easy part of his task ; and in a few min- 
utes more Telouchkine stood by the side of the angel 
and listened to the shout that burst like sudden thun- 
der from the concourse below, yet came to his ear 
only like a faint and hollow murmur. 

The cord, which he had an opportunity of fasten- 
ing properly) enabled him to descend with compara- 
tive facility ; and the next day he carried up with 
him a ladder of ropes, by means of which he found 
it easy to effect the necessary repain. 



THE aLADNRSS OF NATC7R&— Bbvaht. 

Is this a titaie tol>e cloudy and aad, 
When oar mother NatoxB lau^ annmd i 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladneaa breathes fkom the blossoming groimdl 



Then are notes of joy from the has^^rird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows throaffk all the iky ; 
The ffroond'sauinel gaily chirps-by bis den, 



And the wilofaigbM hums memly by. 

The donds are at play in the amre spai^ 
And their shadows at play on the bright green vale. 

And here they stretch to the frolick chase^ 
And there they, roll on the easy galei 

lliere's a danoe of leaves in that aspen bowtr, 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen trae^ 

There's a smile on the fivit, and a smile on the floww. 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the ssa. 

And look at the broad-fiu^ sun how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping watere and gay young isles, 
Ay, bcfc and hi^ll smile thy gloom away. 
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SuROXRT Illvstjutbo. — Compiled from the works 
of Cutler, Hind» Velpan and Blasius. By A. 
Sidney Doane, A. M., M. D. 

We feel obligod to Dr. Dome for the opportoniiir 'which has 
been affi>rded ub, of an examination of this very uaenil and prac- 
tical work, and we haiard nothing in aaaerting, that ia. aU par- 
ticulara the induatriooa authoi's weU merited reputation will be 
ftoUyei ' * 

The 
ed on large and dear type— on fine paper, ^ 

deneed form, the opinions and practice of some of the moat emi- 
nent Borgeona upon those subjects and cases which the profeeaion 
is most frBOuaitly called upon to treat The illustrations, amount- 
ine in numW to abo«t two hundred and eighty, and contained 
in fifty-two lithoffraphiek plates^ are admirably executed, and we 
are convinoed wui prove exceedmgly valuable to the practitbnar, 
as well as to the stadent, and supply a defideney in our elonen- 
tary woiiu, which is frequently experienced, and generally ac- 
knowledged. 

We possess suijiical platea in a great variety, it is true^ But moat 
of theoL from their great expense^ can only be found in the libra- 
riee (tf tae affluent, or amonjs; the collections of the publick institu- 
tions. The desBripHoiu which accompany many of them are also 
in a foreign tongue, and on that account their talue to the great 
majjprity of the profesaon is very much impaired. 

The younn practitioner, with but occasional opportunities of 
treating surgical diaeasea, seems to require some ready mode of 
recalling to memory the minutie of practical knowledge^ previous- 
ly acquoed^ and the student has often experienced the want of 
sometiiing m the aid of those descriptions of " accidenta and ap- 
paratu8,'^hich, however carefully drawn, frequently convey but 
a feeble and imperfect idea of them. The intention of the preaent 
pablication is to answer these requisitioiUH and we doubt not but 
that its great practical utility will ensure it a very extended drcnla- 
tion. 

The figures illustrative of the mplieaUon of bandagm to the 
body and limbs, which Dr. Doane has introduced, wiUbe found, 
we think a usaul novelty^ for we are not aware of the existence 
of any plates on that subiect, with English descriptwnsi and it 
is perhapa on account of the difiteultv which students meet with 
in comprehending the mode of applying thetn by desoiptions 
alone^ as well as to the limited opportumties which are presented 
to most practitbners, of perfecting themselves by their fiwqnent 
application, that we may account for the foot that we meet with 
so few that may be called really sdentifick or neat dreBsera, 

Dr. D. has also much enhanced the value of the platea on frac- 
tures, by exhibiting, in addition to the relative positions of the 
fractiinxi ends of bones, the attachments of the muscles producing 
the di^^-placement, thus presenting to the suigeon, at a glance^ the 
aeveral forces which require to be counteracted, m effecting their 
reduction. 

We noticed also plates of the most approved instruments and 
apparatus, as also of their application, but it would swell this no- 
tioB to an unreasonable length, did we attempt a desciqition of 
all the platea. In addition, it would be sufficient to observe^ that 
the following subjects will oe found amply illustn^ied, viz. : aneur- 
ism, amputations, tr^hining, lithotomy, lithotnly, harelip, Ac., 
&c. 

The worit is issued from the press of the brothers Harper, and 
» s importance and value^ we think, will be fully conceded, nom the 
circumstance that many will acknowledge^ after an examination 
of these '* Illustratnna,'' that they have revived in a few momenta 
the knowledge and information which could only be recalled by 
nonrsofdiligent study and application. 



FUBUCK AND PRIVATE ECONOMY. 
ST THBODoaa aanowicK. 
Amidat t)ie floeds of books which are at present inundating the 
country, it is really a gratifying and pleasurable relief to meet 
with somsthing occasiolially that soars above the level of the 
floating mass of flood-lraa/'i. This book is of that pleasing char- 
acter. It is a good and useful book, written by a gopd and be- 
nevolent man. It discourses upon the commonest topicks, in a 
manly but famihar manner, and in a clear and perspicuous style. 
It inculcates principles of the most essential interest to every dt- 
xzcQ of the repuhiick, and of the greatest importance and value to 
every man who hopes to better his condition by labour. Its ob- 
ject is to show the "value of property or wealth, and how it may 
be acquired." It treats of a science, one of the great parts of 
which is^ "to point out what industry, and what description of 
labour is most usefid, advantageous, and profitable to man." It 



m>aaks of weridi, ehrifiatkNi, edneatioD, agric ri ta w b monay, la- 
bour, wagesy houses, rent% mamDifectories^eaiigrBati^ferms^ gar- 
dens, cattle^ market, consumption, poverty, aUvw^ of labooren^ 
mechanifiks and professional men, and diveca other topicka con- 
nected with and illustrative of the main subject It is calculated 
to be extensively and permanently uaefid, and if we mistake not, 
astandard Ameri c an woik upon the subject of publick and pri- 
vate economy. We aincerely recommend it to our readers, and 
especially to ftriners^ tradeamen, artificers, and labourars^ who^ 
are styled by the author "the first, the oiiginal, the greatest pio- 
dnoenofweslth." 

THE LARGEST FLOW&E, AND THE LARaSST BIRD. 

In 1818, Doctor Arnold discovered in the island 
of Sumitfra a flower which he names the Raglesia 
Amoidit and which an author has called with much 
justice *«the magnificent Titan of the vegeteble king- 
dom." The human mind indeed had nerer conceiv- 
ed such a flower: the circumference of the full 
eznanded flower is mmefeet^ita nectaiiun calcvlated 
to hold nine pints — the^ pistib aie as large as cows' 
horns, and the entiie weif^t of^the Uonom compot- 
ed to he 15 pounds. 

Temple, in his recent Travels in Pern, states that 
he shot a condor, and gives the following dimensions 
of its sixe : — ** From point to point c^ the wings, 
when extended, ten feet i the longest feather, when 
pulled out, being three feet in length." Marco Pdo 
however, deserts the condor as a much more ex- 
traordinary size. He says : — ** When the wings are 
spread, they measure ibity feet in extent, fran point 
to point ; tho feathers are twenty feet in length, and 
the quill part eight inches in circumfeience." 

STATE OF SOGIETTIN UEXIOa 

The following revolting picture is from the New 
Orleans Bee of March 16th : — '' The state of society 
in Mexico may be partially learned from It pnblici^ 
tion made in a journal of that city, on ^e 12th of Feb- 
ruary by its commandant-genend, Gabriel Yalencio. 
This gentleman tenders ms resignation, in annoim- 
cinfiT the arrest of a certain. Colonel Yanez and others 
of the same rank, who had murdered the Swiss 
consul at Mexico, and been guilty of various assas- 
sinations in that pity and Puebla — ^who had been 
equally celebrated for the robbery of the silver ingots 
at Viscenia, of the diligence near Santa Cruz, and of 
the convent of San Jose de Gracia. These discov- 
eries were made by Colonel Oiazabel, who was im- 
mediately poisoned by the banditti. These crimes 
being tolerated or unpunished b/the general govern- 
ment ; Yalencio resigned his command, rather than 
become another victim— -as he said that the govern- 
ment protected the most infamous assassination in 
preference to a conscientious magistrate." 

A bfpw up, — An experiment was tried last week 
at the city mills, by putting about thirty pounds ci 
powder into a large tin canister, with a tube about 
six feet in length, and sinking the same in a hole 
cut through the ice on the river, for the purpose of 
breaking the ice. The tube was secured to a spar 
and a train set for some distance to a pile of ahavings ; 
the shavings were set on fire and the explosion of 
the powder entirely broke up about six acres of the 
ice, so that it floated ofl* in small pieces, besides shat- 
tering the ice on several acres more. 
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